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PREFACE. 


We  are  somewhat  pleased  to  be  able  to  ijsue  the 
forty-fourth  volume  of  *  The  Ibis '  with  a  hundred 
pages  less  than  the  volumes  immediately  preceding 
it,  because,  as  we  informed  our  readers  last  year,  the 
gradual  augmentation  in  size  of  the  annual  volume 
seemed  likely  to  cause  them  considerable  embarass- 
ment.  At  the  same  time  we  may  say  that  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  refuse  any  desirable  contri- 
butions on  the  ground  of  space  this  year,  and  that 
several  important  articles  are  already  promised  for 
our  next  number. 

Perhaps  it  hardly  comes  within  the  province  of 
the  Editors  to  specify  any  particular  contribution  as 
entitled  to  special  remark.  Nevertheless,  we  think 
we  may  venture  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  Mr.  William  Eagle  Clarke's  interesting  account  of 
his  month's  residence  on  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
and  his  study   of  the    phenomena  of  migration    as 
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observed  there,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  a  comparatively  obscure  branch  of  our 
Science  that  has  appeared  of  late  years.  We  trust 
that  Mr.  Clarke  may  find  other  opportunities  of  doing 
good  work  of  the  same  character,  and  that  he  vnXl 
obtain  the  support  which  he  so  well  deserves,  while 
we  may  assure  him  that  we  shall  he  always  glad  to 
receive  information  as  to  his  future  lalxiurs  in  this 
attractive  field  of  enquiry. 

P.  L    S.  ( 
A.  II.  E.) 

8  lUnuver  Square, 

LoodoOy  W., 
October  lBt,1tlOi>. 
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Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
•  18.^6.  Ferguson,  Lieut.  Harold  Stuart,    F.Z.S.:    Nair    Brigade, 

Trevandrum,  Travancore,  India. 


DmUof 


1901.  FixLiKhOK,  UoKACK  W. ;  67  Goldiiigtoii  Avenue,  Bedford. 
1892.  FiX!f,  FKAifKy  1).A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Indian  Mut<euni,  Calcutta. 
1890.  FisRBR.  Lioxrl;  Kandv,  Cevlon. 

115  1902.  Fi-owER,   Capt.    Sfaxley    Smytd,    F./.S.  ;     Ki^iah   Houmo, 

Zooloj<icul  (iurdeiJN,  (li/.eh,  Cairo. 
18S4.  FoKRKti,  H»:ifKY  ()««,  LL.I).,  F.Z.S. :  Free   Public  Museumn, 

IJverpool. 
ISW,  F08TER,  (tborub  £. ;  Brooklands,  Cambrid^. 

1850.  FfMTER,  William  :  c/o  L.  T.  Olaason,  £8q.,5  Stone  Huildings, 

Lincoln *8  Inn,  W.C. 
18S7.  FoWLBR,  William  Warde,  M.A.  ;  Lincoln  Collej^e,  Oxfonl. 
120  18<ii>.  Fox,  The  llov.  Hkxrv  Elliott,   M.A.  ;  The  Croft,  Lvtton 

(irove,  Putnev  Hill,  S.W. 
1881.  Freer,  Percy  Kva^vm:  7  Limeii  Koad,  Folkentone. 
18S>'>.  Frohawr,  Frederice  William  ;  42  Waddon  Uoad,  Croydon. 

1851.  (lADow.  Ha3c«,  Ph.D.,  F.K.S.,  FJ^.S. ;  Univeniity  Muhcum  of 

Zoology,  C'anibridg«*. 
1886.  (lAiXHBORoruu.  Charles  William  Fra.xcih,  Karl  of:    Kxton 
Park,  Oakham. 
135  1900.  Garnktt,  (!harlk!i:   U  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. ; 

and  New  Univerhity  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1900.  (lAYKER,  Frakcia  ;  Boeoh  Holm,  Sunderland  ;  KingK*  College, 

Cambndf^e;  and  2<>  Queen  S<|uare,  W.C. 
1892.  (fERRARD,  Joiix,  (lovernnient  luRpector  of  Mincfl :  Worsley, 
near  Mancht*Mter. 

1902.  (fiBBiNw,  William  Ukvix^tok  ;  Kttington.  Stmt  ford-on -A  von. 
1879.  (tiRsoN,  KKy»;sT,  F.Z.S. ;   1   K|(linton  CrcMCfiit,  Kdinburgh  : 

an<l  Kntuncia  de  Ion  IngleM^n,  Ajo,  Buen(»«  Ain^^. 
130  19i>2.  (iiLLEfT,  Freuerice,  F.Z.S.  ;  WoiNlHeld,  Hunjesj*  Hill,  Suam^x. 
1902.  (iiLLMAN,  ARTnuR  UiLEY;  T)  F0II0W8  Uoud,  HampMcad,  N.W. ; 
and  H  Southampton  Street,  High  Hoi  bom,  W.C. 

•  I80S.  (ioDMAX,  Frederice  I)uCane,I>.C.L.,F.U.S.,F.Z.S.;  l(»Chan- 

don  StrtM»t,  ('avendiith  Stpiare,  W.     PrfMnki. 

•  185S.  (iouMAX,     Percy    Saxuex,     B..\.,     (\M.Z.S.  ;     Muntham, 

HorNham. 

1901.  (iooDcniLD,    HERBBRr  ;      119    (iloucenter     Uoad,    Kei^entV 

Park,  X.W. 
135  1900.  (looDVELLow,  Walter  ;  HottcHlnle,  Bnmdittone,  ]>orsct. 

1899.  (roi'LO,  Fr\xe  HrrbrrtCarrutheru:  Amh«*rHt,  (Srove  Iload, 
Kaj»t  Moleiii»v,  Surrey. 
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1895.  Grabham,     Oxlky,     M.A.  ;     Thornton     Dale,     Pickering, 

Yorks. 
1885.  GuiLLKMARD,  F.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Old  Mill  HouRe, 

Trmnpington,  Cambridge. 
1876.  GcNTiiKR,   Albert  C.  L.  G.,   M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.8.; 

2  Licbdeld  Road,  Kew  Gardens,  8.W. 
140  1898,  Gurnet,  Lieut.  Anthony  Francis,  R.N. ;  North  Run oton  Hall, 

King*8  Lynn ;  and  H.M.S.  *  Pembroke,'  Chatham. 
1870.  Gurney,  John  Henry,  F.Z.S. ;  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich ;  and 

Athenajum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1897.  Gfrney,  J.  Nigel  :  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 

1896.  Gurney,  Robert  ;  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 

1890.  GwATKiN,  Joshua  Reynolds  Gascoign  ;  The  Manor  House, 

Potterne,  Devizes. 
145    1901.  Haagner,  Alwin    C.  ;  Head-Quarters  Staff,  South  African 

Constabular}*,   South  Africa.      Box  1193  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal  Colony,  South  Africa. 

1891.  Haioh,  George  Henry  Caton  ;  Grainsby  Hall,  Great  Grimsby, 

Lincolnshire. 

1898.  Haines,  Charles  Reginald,  M.A. ;  Meadhurst,  Uppingham, 

Rutland. 
1887.  Haines,  John  Pleydell  Wilton  :  17  King  Street,  Gloucester. 
1898.  Hale,   The    Rev.  James  Rasuleioh,  B.A.  :    The   Vicarage, 

Horton  Kirby,  Dartford,  Kent. 
150  1886.  Hamilton,   Edward,    M.D.,    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S.;    25   Redcliffe 

Gardens,  S.W. 
1900.  Harper,    Edmund    William,    F.Z.S.:     1a    Camac    Street, 

Calcutta;    (temp.)  c/o  The  Rev.  R.  Harper,  Wimborne, 

Dorset. 
1900.  Harris,  Henry  Edward  ;  Overton,  Torquay. 
1893.  Hartert,  Ernst;  The  Museum,  Triiig,  Herts. 
1868.  Harting,   James   Edmund,   F.L.S.,   F.Z.S.  ;     "  Edgewood," 

Weybridge,  Surrey. 
155   1896.  Hartland,  John  Cole;  c/o  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1 1, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
1893.  Hartmann,  William  ;  Tangier  Mere,  Chilworth,  Surrey. 
1899.  Harvey,    Capt.    Robert    Napier,    R.E.  ;    Stanhope    Lines, 

Aldershot. 
1873.  Harvir-Brown,  John  A.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S. ;  Dnnipace  House, 

Larbert,  N.B. 


*  • 
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191HI.  iiiftLrcK,  Psucr  Pkolkt  HiKKoiti);  The  Wildcrnefw,  Sooth- 

g»t«,  N. 
160    1902.  Hatfeild,  Jonif    IUxdall;    Edlington    Hall,    Homctstle, 

Lincolnshire. 
1898.  Hawker,  Richabu  M.,  F.Z.8.;  Bath  Club,  Dover  Street,  W.; 

niid  CO  McMri).   Dalgety  &  Co.,  90  Bii»hops<:ate  Street 

Within,  E.C. 
18H7.  Herrkkt,  (7iiaklmT.,  F.Z.S.:  The  llhodrona.  Hook,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 
190^.  Hkkrkkt,  Hiuin  ;  Picket  Post,  Kingwood,  Hants. 
1902.  Hirrr,    (ikupkhky    Secxhimbe:    18   Chepstow    Place,    Bays- 

wuter,  W. 
165    1899.  HBTW(M»n,    Richard  :    St.    Margaret's    Place,   King*s  Lynn, 

Norfolk. 

1900.  Hills,  Jonif  Waller;   14  Victoria  Ij rove,  Kensington,  W. ; 

and  Corby  Castle,  Carlisle. 
1895.  HiNXMAX,  Lionel  W.,  B.A.  :  (veologioul  Survey  of  Scotland, 

P^l  in  burgh. 
1884.  HoLimwoKTU,     (*iiARi.Ks     J.KUKu  ;       SuiiiiyHide,     Wilmslow, 

Cheshire. 
1877.  HoLiwwouTif,  Knur.xi)  W.  H.,  K.Z.S. ;    S»utb   Town,  Dart- 
mouth, Devon. 
>7^  18M.H.  lioRHFiKi.n,  Heroekt  K.xiunT :  Ivy   Lcnlge.  (Mi:i)n>1  Allerton, 

lit'cds. 
1893.  IL.HR,  CiiARLKM,  D.Sc,,  F.Z.S. ;   Haraui.  Saruwnk,  Borneo. 
1S95.  How\i(i>,  Hknky  Kliot;  (■lan^lamU,  noiir  Stour|M»rt. 
1H81.  Howard,    Uoiikkt   Jamkh  ;    Shearbaiik,    Blarkburn,    I«anca- 

nbire. 
•    18^l^.  Hri»M:Hiox,    Wii.kkid    HrnLKHioN.    M.A.,    K.R.S.,    F.Z.S, ; 

s  Stiinh<»|>e  (lardetm,  S.W. 
175   189.M.  HriwoN,  William  Hknrt,  F.Z  S.  ;  To wrr  House,  St.  Luke*s 

Uoad,  Westlwurne  Park,  W. 
lsm».  HrJiK,  All\n  (Ktwian,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  K.Z.S. ;    The  ('halet, 

Kinp«wcH)d  R<mm1.  I'pper  Norwrnnl,  S.E. 
l^W.  HrMKR,   Hexrt  Cii\kl»w  Vicaiw:   Mawlry  Hall,  (-le^ibury 

MiirtinuT,  Siiloji. 

1901.  Inokvm,    ('oi.linhw(M)I>  :    The    Biini^alow,    WiMu'ate-on-Sea ; 

and  ('  o  I^dy  In^^ram,  (>r>  Cromwell  Hoad,  S.W. 
19<)2.  IxNRs  liKr,  Dr.  Walter  Francis  ;  Curator  of  the  Zoological 
Museum,  School  ol*  Medicine.  Cairo,  Kgyi»t. 
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1 80  1^70.  iBBTy  Liout.-CoL  Lbonabd  Howard,  F.Z.S.  ;  14  Cornwall 

Terrace,  Itegent's  Park,  N.W. 
ISSS.  Jackson,   Frederick  J.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  F.L.S.  ;    The    Red 

House,  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 
1902.  Jacob,  Dr.  Frank  Harwood  ;  4  Oxford  Street,  Nottingham. 
1892.  James,  Henry  Ashworth  ;  Harstmonceux  Place,  Hailsham, 

Sussex. 

1896.  Jesse,  William  ;  La  Marti  ni^re  College,  Luck  now,  Oudh, 

India ;      (temp.)     Ashbrook,     Middlemoor,    Tavistock, 

S.  Devon, 
igc   1889.  Johnson,  Frederick  Ponsonby,  B.A.,  J.P,,  D.L. ;  Castlesteads, 

Brampton,  Cumberland. 
1891.  Johnston,  Sir  Harry  Hamilton,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  F.Z.S. ; 

27  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
1900.  Jones,  Major  Henry   (late   62nd   Regt.) ;    East   Wickham 

House,  Welling,  Kent. 
1899.  Jourdain,  The  Rev.  Francis  Charles  Robert,  M.A.  ;  Clifton 

Vicarage,  near  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
1902.  Joy,  Norman  Humbert,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  ;  Bradfield,  near 

Reading. 
too  1880.  Eelham,   Col.  Henry   Robert    (1st   Bn.    Highland    Light 

Infantr})  ;  52  Tisbury  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 
1894,  Kelsall,  Capt.  Harry  Joseph  (R.G.A.);  Wicklow  Artillery, 

Southern  Division. 

1897.  Kelsall,  The  Rev.  John  Edward,  M.A. ;  Milton  Rectory, 

Lymington,  Hants. 
1882.  Kekmode,  Philip  M.  C.  ;  Cooil-ny-Feony,  Ramsay,  Isle  of 
Man. 

1891.  Kerr,  J.  Grvham,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  The 

University,  Glasgow. 
195    18y5.  KiNGSFoRi),  William  Edward;  Cairo,  Ej^ypt. 

1902.  KiNNF.AR  Norman  Bovd;   18  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
1882.  Knubley,  The  Rev.  Edw.  Ponsonby,  M.A.;  Steeple  Ashton 

Vicarage,  Trowbridge. 
1900.  KoNiQ,    Dr.   Alexander   Ferdinand  ;    Professor    at    Bonn 

University,  Cobleu/.er-Strasse  164,  Bonn,  Germany. 

1892.  Laidlaw,  Thomas  Geddes  ;  Bank  of  Scotland  Branch,  Perth. 
200  1884.  Lanoton,  Herbert;  11  Marlborough  Place,  Brighton. 

1881.  Lascblles,     The     Hon.     Gerald  ;      The     King's     House, 
Lyndhurst. 
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1892.  LaTovchk,  John  David  DiecBH,  CM. Z.8.;  Imperial  Maritime 

Cu8tom8,  Chin  Kiang,  China. 
1892.  Laws,  Aktiivr  Moork  ;  Ayrshire  Mine,  Lamagundi,  Mashona- 

land,  Sooth  Africa. 
1898.  Lraroti),  a.  Erxbst:  Itawthorpe  Hall,  Huddcnifield. 
205  1870.  LufluK, Col.  WiLUAM  Vincent (latoli. A. ),F.Z.S.:  CuUciiawood 

House,  St.  Mary*8,  Tasmania. 
1808.  Lb  Soukf,  Dudlrt,  C.M.Z.S.;    Director  of  the  Zoological 

Oaniens,  Melhourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
1868.  Lr  Strange,  Hajhon,  F.Z.S.  ;  Hunstanton  Hall,  King*s  Lynn, 

Norfolk. 
187ii.  L*E»TRAN«K,   Col.    Paokt   Walter,    K.A.  ;     10  The  Lees, 

Malvern. 
1^93.  Lewis,  Frederick  ;   Assistant  Conservator  of   Forests,  The 

Kachchin,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
210   1889.    LKYiaNP,   CflRiHTopnER    John;    Haggerston    (/a^tlc,    Beal, 

Northumberland. 
1897.  Lii.FoRu,     John,     I/>nl,    FXS.  ;     Lilford    Hall,     Oundle, 

North  ants. 
1874.  Ll(»\i>.    Col.    John    Hat>j«,    F.Z.S. ;     95    Adelaide   Road, 

N.W. 
1M>8.  Ix>AT,  WiLiJAM   Lkokard  S.,  F.Z.S.:    Cumnor  Place,  near 

Oxfonl. 
1897.  I/«>PME,  (Wu>KOE  Edward,  F.Z.S. ;  i>  Thurloe  Studios,  Thurloe 

Square,  S.W. 
215    1889.  LoYii,  I.t.-Col.  Arthth  ruKviH,  F.Z.S.  (late  21»l  Hussars); 

Hariiham  Cliff,  SiilinhurA. 
1890.  LiBuocK,  pERcr  ;    2«J  Cadogan  (iardens,  S.W.  ;  '*  Kmmetts,*' 

Idc  Hill,  Sevenoakft ;  and  Kin^'x  Collcgt*,  Cambridge. 
1877.  LriiHi>KN,  Jamem,  F.Z.S. ;  Anlm  House,  Alexandria,  N.B. 
1S!M».  LvTDiAN-JoHXKON,  Jameh  Arthck,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.;  101  Mount 

Stnet,  W. 
IJMMK  Mc(-i»NNEi.u    Frkurrick    Vwajmkr:    l\7  Cranley    (rardons. 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 
220   1897.  Mrl.KAN,  John  Chamrkrm;     Waikohu  Station,   Te  Karaka, 

(fii«lMirne,  New  Zealand. 
1899.  MuMiLiAN,  (iKoRfiK  Anii'sTiN  ;     19    Karl's   Terrace,    Ken- 
sington, W. 
1H94.  Macphkrhox,  Arthir  Holtk  ;  51  (iloucester  Terraie,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 
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1899.  Marats,  JoHAVN  vanOosTBRZEB;  c/o  J.  Hammond  Toone, Esq., 
Department  of  Agricnltnre,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1894.  Marshall,  Arcuibald  McLean  ;  c/o  J.  McT^ean  Marshall,  Esq., 
Estates  OflBce,  Dunskey,  Portpatrick,  N.B. 
225    1894.  Marshall,  James  McLean  ;   Estates  Office,  Dunskey,  Port- 
patrick, N.B. 

1899.  Martin,  Basil  William  ;  Elm  House.  Elm  Row,  Hampstead, 
N.W. ;  and  Darley  Abbey,  Derby. 

1901.  Martin,    William    K.,    B.A.  ;    Dartington,   Totnes,   South 
Devon. 

1897.  Mason,  Col.  Edward  Snow  ;  20  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 

1898.  Masse r,  Herbert  ;  Ivy  Lea,  Burnage,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 
230    1899.  Mathews,   Arnold  ;    Ballynahinch  Castle,   Toombeola,  Co. 

Galway. 

1898.  Maxwell,  Aymer  Edward  :  Ist  Bn.  Grenadier  Guards. 

1896.  Maxwell,  lit.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  E.,  Bt.,  P.C,  M.P.,  F.R.S. ; 

49  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W. 
1883.  Meadk-Waldo,    Edmund    Gustavus    Bixk>mfi£LD,    F.Z.S.  ; 
Stonewall  Park,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 

1899.  Meinertzhagen,  Richard  ;    25   Kutlund  Gate,  S.W. ;   and 

Royal    Fusiliers,    Tbe    Depot,   Wellington,    Mandalay, 

Burma. 
235    1900.  Mktcalfk,  (ikokfrey  Bryan  Theofhilus  ;  8th  (King's  Royal 

Irish)  Hussars,  Curragh  Camp,  Co.  Kildare ;  and  Roche 

Court,  Salisbury. 
1880.  MiLLAis,  John  (Juille,  F.Z.S. ;  Comptons  Brow,  Horsham. 
1879.  MrrciiKLL,  Frkderick  Shaw  ;  Clyderhowe,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 

X.W.T.,  Canada. 
1901.  Mitchell,  P.  Chalmers,  M. A.,  D.Sc,  F.Z.S.;  Ik  Portman 

Mansions,  Baker  Street,  W. 

1897.  Mitchell,  William  ;  5  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

240   18J)8.  Monro,  Horace  Cecil  :  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  Queen  Anne's 

Gate,  S.W. 

1900.  Montagu,    Edwin   8.;    Trinity    College,   Cambridge;     and 

12  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. 
1900.  MuGFORD,  Frkderick  Ernest  ;  16  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 

W.C. 
1886.  Muirhead,  George  ;  Speybnnk,  Fochabers,  Co.  Moray,  N.B. 
1893.  Mullens,  William  H.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.;  9  St.  James's  Place, 

S.W. 
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145  1^^*  ^^TX^f  Philip  WiKCHttiTur ;  Laveratokc,  Whitcharch,  Hantf^. 
1897.  Mcirr,  Uexet  ;  83  Kenaiagtou  Gardens  8(|uare,  W. 
1900.  Musters,  JoHir  Patrigics  Cha worth,  D.L.,  J.P.  ;  AiiDcsk  > 

Park,  Nottingham. 
1885.  Neale,  Edward  ;  43  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 
1882.  Nrljmin,  Thomam  Hud805  :  The  Cliffe,  Kedcar,  YorkHhire. 
250  1895.  NfriBAM,  Robert,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. :    Utrecht  House,  QueenV 

Koad,  Clapham  Park,  H.W. 
1897.  Neuxakn,  Omar;  10  Potsdamer  Strasse,  Berlin,  W. 
1872.  Newcomr,    Francis    D'Arct    William   Clough  ;    Thurston 

Lodge,  Burj  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
1899.  Xbwman,  John  Lronard;  Park  Field,  Mill  HiU,  Middlem  x. 
•  1858.  Newton,  Alfred,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Zool«»gy 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Magdalene  College,  Cam> 

bridge. 
255   1880.  NicuoLLs,  Howard  Hill  John,  M.U.('.S.  ;  Bramber  Ix>dge, 

Down  view  Koad,  West  Worthing. 
1902.  Nichols,    John    Bruce;     Parliament     Mansions,     Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
190<L  Nichols,    Walter    Buchanan  ;     Stour    Ix>dge,    Bradiiebl. 

Manningtree,  Essex. 
187<».  NicHoLMix,  Francis,  F.Z.S.;  84  Major  Street.  Manchester; 

and  Heathsido,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
1902.  NicoLL,  MiCHAKL  JouN  ;  lo  Charles  Koad,  St.  I/K)nards. 
a6o  1895.  Noble,  Heatlkt;  Temple  Combe,  Henley-on-Thames. 

1887.  Norman.  (Seorrk  Camrron.  F.Z.S. ;  i\H  Umlwrd  Street,  E.C. ; 

and  Mount  Melville,  St.  .\ndrews«  N.K. 
IHX'J,  Oatkn KroKNKWii.UAM, F./.S. ;  1  Carlton (ranlenei.  Kaling,W. ; 

and  Saviii;e  Club,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W  (\ 
1«J»2.  Ooii.vir,  Fekouh  Mentkith,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. :  llio  ShrubUTv, 

72  Woodstock  Koad,  Oxford. 
liiiSIO.  (>oiLviK-<rRiNT,    W.    U. :    Britii«h     Museum    (Nat.    Hii«t.), 

Cioniwell  Koad,  S.W. 

265    1H8».  Oole,     Bkrtr.%m     Savilk;      Hill     Hou!«e,    St4»eple     .\ston, 

Oxfnni. 
lS^:i.  Parker,  Hknrt,  C.E.,  F.Z.S. :  7«i  Station  Koad,  South  Shon*, 

Black  ]»ool,  l^nes. 
I8S0.  Parkin,  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;   Fairm*at,  High  Wickham, 

Hastings. 
iMin.  Pattkiumn,  Robert,  F.Z.S. ;  Malone  Park,  lielfasi. 
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18S4.  PATfERsox,  Sir  RiBBRr  Lloyd,  D.L.,  F.L.S.;  Croft  Houso, 

Holywood,  Co.  Down. 
2yo  1902.  PsASB,  Alfbb»  Edwabd,  M.P.,  F.Z.S. ;  Pinchinthorpo  H^use, 

Guisborough,  Yorkshire. 
1894.   Peabson, Charles  Edward  ;  Hillcrest,  Lovdham, Nottingham. 
1891.  Pearson,  Henrt  J. ;  Bramcote,  Notts. 
1898.  Pi55,  Eric  Frank  ;  Taverham  Hall,  Norwich. 
1891.  Penrose,  Frank,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  84  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
275  1900.  Percival,  Arthur  Blatnet,  F.Z.S. ;  Somerset  Courts  Brent 

Knoll,  Somerset;  and  The  Treasury,  Mombasa,  East  Africa 

Protectorate. 
1886.  Phillips,  E.  Lort,  F.Z.S.  ;  79  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
1888.  Phillips,  George  Thorne  ;  Wokingham,  Berkshire. 
1893.  PiooTT,  Thomas  Digbt,  C.B.  ;  6  Ovington  Gardens,  S.W. 
1893.  Pike,  Thomas  Mateb,  M.A.  ;  care  of  Mr.  Porter,  7  Prince's 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
280  1S99.  Pope,  Walter  Henrt  ;  Windermere,  Salisbury. 

1890.  Popham,  Hugh    Lktborne,    M.A. ;      14   Arlington   Street, 

St.  James's,  S.W. ;  and  Oxford  &  Cambridge  Club,  Pall 

Mall,  S.W. 
1898.  Price,  Athblstan  E.  ;  Broxbourne,  Herts. 
1901.  Proud,  John  T.  ;  Dellwood,  Bishop  Auckland. 

1893.  Ptcraft,  William  Plane,  F.Z.S. ;  British  Museum  (Natural 

Histor}'),  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
285   1888.  Radclyffe,   Charles   Robert   Eustace;    Hyde,  Wareham, 

Dorset. 
1879.  Rawson,   Herbert   Evelyn,    F.Z.S. ;   Fallbarrow,   Windor- 
mere. 

1894.  Read,  Richard  Henky,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.8. ;  Church  Streets, 

Hanlcy,  Staffordshire.. 
1888.  Read,  Robert  H.  ;  7  South  Parade,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
1877.  RBiD,Capt.SAViLE  G.  (lateR-E.),  F.Z.S.;  The  Elms,  Yaldinj?, 

Maidstone. 
290  1893.  Rendall,     Percy,    M.D.,    F.Z.S. ;      Ewell,    Surrey ;     and 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1895.  Rickett,  Charles  BoronEr  ;  Hong  Kong  and  Shanp:hai  Bank, 

Foochow  ;  and  care  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  (15  Coni- 
hill,  E.C. 
189G.  RiPPON,   Lt.-<}ol.  (fKORGE,   FJ2.S. ;    2i)\X\  Burma   Infantry, 
Mandalay,  Upjwr  Burma. 
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11K)!>.  UiviKRK,  Rrrnard  Brrtl;  82  Fincliloy  llond,  N.W. 

1898.  KoiiiVi^K,  Hrkhekt  C.  ;  llolmwood,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 
295   1S96.  KouEKs,  Capt.  J.  Middlgtov,  F.Z.S. ;  let  (Royal)  Dragoons ; 

uiid  UiTorhill,  Scvcnoaks,  Kent. 

1893.  lloTH»«cHiLD,  Tho  Hon.  L.  Walter,  M.P.,  D.Sc.,  F.Z.8. :  The 

Museum,  Tring,  Herts. 

1894.  RoTiiscBiLD,  The  lion.   N.  Charles,  Fi^.S. ;   Tring  Park 

Tring,  Herta. 
1883.  St.  Quivtik,  Wiluam  Herbert,  F.Z.8.  ;    8camp6ton   Hall, 
lUllington,  Yorkshire. 

1899.  Sapsworto,  Arkold  Duer,  F.Z.S.  ;  The  Dower  House,  Ember 

Court,  East  Molesey,  8urrey  ;  and  National  Liberal  Club, 

WhitohaU  Place.  8.\V. 
300   1902.  8auokaukt,  Arthur  8t.  Gkoror  ;  83  Madeley  Road, Ealing,  W. 
IS7<K  Saukdkrs,  Howard,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.S. ;  7  Radnor  Place,  Hyde 

Paik,  W.     {S^^crftnry,) 
1902.  SArvDKKs,   Wiluam   Hbkrt   RADCLirps,  C.E.,  F.Z.S. ;   33 

Princes  Square,  W. 
l^'98.  ScDERRXK,  Hekry,  F.Z.S. ;  9  Cavendish  Road,  Hurringay,  N. 
•    1858.  Sclater,  Philip    Lutlky,   D.Sc.,  F.R.8.,    Secretar}-  to  the 

Zoological  Society  of  London,  3    Hanover   Scjuare,  W. ; 

and  Odiham  Prior}',  Winchfield,  Hants.     (Eilitor,) 
305  1891.   Sclater,  William   Lutley,   M.A.,   F.Z.S.  ;   South   African 

Museum,  Ca|)otown,  South  .\frira. 
1899.  Selocs,  Frkbrrick  Courtkhey,  F.Z.8.  ;  Heatherside,  Worplos- 

don,  Surrev. 
1^89.  SKifHorsE,  HrMPHiiKv  Patricics,  U.A.  ;    The  Fiti,  Cocker- 
mouth,  CumlKTlund. 
1899.  Serlf.,  Tlio  Rtv.  William,  M.A.,  B.l).;  Davidson's  Mains, 

Midlothian,  N.li. 
liH)0.  Service,  Robert  ;  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 
310    1901.  Sktu-Smuh,    David,     F.Z.S.;    (ilengany*.   Canning    Road, 

Crovdon. 
1^99.  Sharmax,  Frederic;  47  (foldington  Roud,  Bedford. 
Ib71.  SuARPE,  Richard  Bowih.kr,  LL.D.,  F.L.S., F.Z.S.  ;  Assistant 

Kici>or,  Zo<»loj:iral  Department    British  Museum  (Natural 

llihlory),  Smth  Keiittin^toii,  S.W. 
19l»U.  Shklkord,  Roiikut  :  Curator  of  the  Sarawak  Mui»ouni.  Kuching, 

Sarawak,  Briti^ll  North  Borneo:  and  Hill  Hoiisi*   llar^*ev 

Moiul,  (fuil(lfi>rd. 
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1870.  Shellbt,  Capt.  G.  Ernest,  F.Z.8.  (late  Grenadier  Guards) ; 

39  Egerton  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
3 1 5  1865.  Shepherd,  The  Rev.  Charles  William,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Trottis- 

cliffe  Kectory,  Maidstone  Kent. 
1900.  SiMEr,  Athelstane  Iliff;  11  St.  Peter's  Road,  Mile-end,  E. 
1882.  Slater,  The  Rev.   Heuet  H.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Thomhaujh 

Rectory,  Wansford,  Northants. 
1902.  Smith,  Abel  Hehry,  M.P.  ;  Woodhall  Park,  Hertford. 
1896.  Sondes,  George  Edward,  Earl,  F.Z.S. ;  Lees  Court,  Faversham. 
330  1881.  Southwell,  Thomas,  F.Z.S. ;  10  The  Crescent,  Chapel  Field, 

Norwich. 
1893.  Stanley,  Samuel  S.  ;  3  Regent  Grove,  Leamington,  Warwick- 
shire. 
1900.  Stares,  John  William  Chester  ;  Portchester,  Hant«. 
1902.  Stemhouse,  John    Hutton,  M.B.,    R.N.,   H.M.S.   *  Diana,' 

Mediterranean  Squadron  ;  and  c/o  Messrs.  Woodhead  & 

Co.,  44  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
1898.  Stirling,  William,  J.P.,  D.L.  Co.  Ross ;  Monar,  Ross ;  and 

Kinellan  Lodge,  Strathpeffer,  N.B. 
325   1889.  Stoate,  William  ;  Ashleigh,  Burn  ham,  Somerset. 

1893.  Stonham,  Charles,   C.M.G.,   F.R.C.S.,   F.Z.S.  ;    4    Harley 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
1881.  Studdy,  Col.  Robert  Wright  (late  Mancbest<?r  Regiment); 

Waddeton  Court,  Brixham,  Devon. 
1887.  Styan,  Frederick  William,  F.Z.S. ;  Ben  Craig,  Bay  ham  Road, 

Sevenoaks ;  and  Shanghai,  China. 
1887.  Swinburne,  John  ;  c/o  Abe  Bailey,  Escj.,  Box  50,  Johiinncs- 

burg,  Transvaal  Colony,  S.  Africa. 
330  1882.  Swinhoe,  Col.  Charles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  7  Gloucester 

Walk,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
1884.  Tait,  William  Chaster,  C.M.Z.S.  ;  Entre  Quintas  155,Oporto, 

Portugal. 
♦  1858.  Taylor,  Edward  Cavendish,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.;  74  Jcrmyn Street, 

S.W. 
1873.  Tegetmeier,   William    Bernhard,    F.Z.S.  ;    IG    Alexandra 

Grove,  North  Finchley,  N. 
1889.  Tennant,  Edward  Priaulx  ;  40  Grosveiior  Square,  W. ;  and 

The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  N.B. 
335   1886.  Terry,  Major  Horace  A.  (late  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantr}-)  ; 

The  Lodge,  Upi)cr  Halliford,  Sheppcrton. 


Blcction. 

1900.  TnoRBCRH,  AHcniBALD ;    High  I^cyboarne,  Hascombe,  near 
Godalming,  Surrey. 

1803.  Thokpb,  Dixoif  L. ;  Loehville,  Ettorby  Scaur,  Carlisle. 
1894.  TiCEHUKST,  Norman  Fredekic  ;  Guy's  Honpital,  8.E. 

1902.  TowxsEirD,    Kjmirald    Gilliat,    M.A.  ;     Buckholt,    Dean, 
Salisbury. 
340  1893.  Trkyor-Batttr,    Avbtx   B.    R.,   F.Z.S.;    Avenue    Studios, 

70  Fulham  lload,  S.W. 
•  1858.  Tristram,  The  Rev.  IUjihy  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
C.M.Z.S.,  Canon  of  Durham  ;  The  College,  Durham. 

1804.  UrcnER,  Hknrt  Morris,  F.Z.H.;  Sheringham  Hall,  Norfolk. 
1890.  Urwick,  William  F.  ;  27  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W. 

1894.  UssuER,   Richard   John;   Cap^iagh  House,   Cappagh,  S.O., 

Co.  Waterford,  Ireland. 
345  1890.  Vexocr,  SxErHEN ;  Fern  Hank,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

1884.  Verbt,  Alfred  Saixsbcry  ;    HeronMgate,   near   Rickmans- 

worth. 
1881.  Vkrner,  Lt.-Col.  William  WiLLornnBY  Cole;  Junior  Unitinl 

Service  Club,   S.W. ;    Siam    Cottage,    Hartford    Bridge, 

Winehfield. 
1902.  Wade,  Kdwahd  Walter;  325  Anlaby  Rond,  Hull. 

1880.  Wadr-Dalton,  Col.  H.  D. ;  Hauxwell  Hall,  Finghall,  R.S.O., 

Yorkshire. 
35^   1895.  Wallis,  Hkxrt  Makriaok;  Hillicrs,  Bucklebur}*  Common, 

South  End,  near  Heading.  « 

1881.  Walsinoham,  THt)M\8,  Lord,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Merton  Hall, 

Tlietford,  Norfolk. 
1899.  Walton,  Hku*<{Krt  James,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. ;  c/o  Messrs.  King, 

King,  &  Co.,  Bombay. 
1872.  Wardl\w-Ramha Y,  Lt.-Col.  R.  0., F.Z.S. ;  Whitehill,  Rosewell, 

Midlothian,  N.B. 

1890.  Watkins,    Watkiw  ;    Highfield,   Harrow ;   and    Wellington 

Club,  S.W. 
355   ltK>0.  Wmtkll,  William  Percival;  5  (ilenferrie  Road,  St.  Albans, 

HorU. 

1891.  WiiiTAKER,  Benjamin  Ixgham  ;  HoHlcy  Hall,  Tickhill,  Rother- 

ham. 
1S91.  WiiiriKSR,  JoMiirn  I.  S.,  F.Z.S. ;  Maltituno,  I'niermo,  Sicily. 
1>>7.  Wiiirr.HUii,     JL»rLU\,     i'/A.i^.  :     NtwMcad,     Wiiublvdou, 

Surrev 
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1897.  Whtmpeb,  Charles;  7  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
360  1898.  WiGLESwoRin,  Joseph,  M.D.  ;  County  Asylum,  RainhiU,  Lanes. 

1894.  Wilkinson,   Johitson;    St.   George's   Square,   Huddersfield, 

Yorkshire. 

1896.  WiLLUMS,   Capt.  Lioitrl  Abthur  ;   Ilangarran,  Salisbury ; 

91  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Isthmian  Club,  Piccadilly, W. 

1897.  Wilson,  Allan  Reib  ;  Easthill,  East  Bank  Bond,  Sheffield. 

1888.  Wilson,  Charles  Joseph  ;  34  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 

N.W. 
365  1900.  Wilson,  Edward  Adrian,  M.B.,  F.Z.8. ;  Westal,  Cl^eltenham. 
1 887.  Wilson,  Scott  Barchard,  F.Z.8.  ;  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 

Heath,  Surrey. 
1897.  WiTHERBY,  Harry  Forbes,  F.Z.S. ;  Holmehurst,  Burley,  New 

Forest. 
1899.  WoLLASTON,  Alexander  Frederick  Richmond,  B.A.;  Wotton- 

under-Edge,  Gloucestershire. 
1902.  Workman,  William  Hughes  ;  Lismore,  Windsor,  Belfast. 
370  1875.  Wright,    Charles    A.,    F.L.8.,    F.Z.S.;   Kayhough,  Kew- 

Gardens  Road,  Kew,  S.W. 
1871.  Wright,  E.  Perceval,  M.D.,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Botany 

in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
1891.  Wright,  Thomas,  M.D. ;  Castle  Place,  Nottingham. 

1895.  Yerbury,  Lt.-Col.  John  William  (late  R.A.),  F.Z.S. ;  8  Duke 

Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. ;  and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  S.W. 

1889.  Young,   Capt.   James    B.,   R.N. ;    Ridgway   House,   Ottery 

St.  Mary,  Devon. 
375    1897.  Young,  John  Joseph  Baldwin,  M.A.  ;  Richmond  Park,  near 

Sheffield. 

Extra^  Ordinary  Members, 

1899.  Godwin- Austen,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Haversham,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. ; 

Nore,  Hascombe,  Godalming. 
1860.  Wallace,    Alfred    Russel,    F.R.S.,    F.Z.S.  ;    Broadstone, 

Wimbome,  Dorset. 

Honorary  Members. 

1886.  Ayres,  Thomas;  .Potchefstroom,   Transvaal    Colony,  South 
Africa. 

1890.  Berlepsch,  Graf  Hans  von,  C.M.Z.S.  ;    Schloss  Berlepsch, 

Post  Gertenbach,  Witzenhausen,  Germany. 
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1800.  Cabaiii9,  Dr.  Jran,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Fried richBhagcn,  bei  Berlin. 
1900.  CotxKTT,    Prof.    lloBEBT,    F.M.Z.H. ;    University    Mu»oum, 

Christiania. 
5   1870.  Fi2>scn,Dr.(hTO,C.M.Z.8.;  Zoolofp9chIlijkAMu(M)uni,Tx)iden. 
lbl)4.  GiouoLi,  Dr.  Hekbt  IIilltkr,  F.M.Z.S. ;  Uoule  letitoto  di 

8tudi  8uperiori,  Florence. 
18U8.  QoELDi,  Dr.  Emil   A.,   C.M.Z.8. ;    Director  of   the    Goeldi 

Museum,  Pard,  Brazil. 
1002.  Badde,  Prof.  Gustav  F.,  F.M.Z.S.  ;  Director  of  the  Museuuiy 

Titiis,  Trans- Caucasia,  Kusniu. 
1S03.  RcicHEicow,  Dr.  Antox,  C.Mi^.8. ;  Museum  fiir  Nnturkunde, 

InvalidenHtraHSo,  Berlin, 
lo   1800.  8alvadori, Count  ToMMAso,  M.D.,  F.M. Z.8.;  Itoyal  Zoological 

M4iscum,  Tut  in. 

Forelt/H  MemhtrB, 

1800.  ALLE.f,  JoBL  Asaph,  Ph.D.,  F.M.Z.S. ;  Amoriiim  Mu{«rum  of 

Natural  Histor)*,  CiMitral  Park,  New  Yoik  (-ity,  U.S.A. 
1900.  BiAXcui,  Dr.  VALEirriMK;  Imperial  Zoological  Museum,  8i. 

Petersburg. 
1872.  BocAGK,  Prof.  J.  V.  Babboza  pu,  F.M.Z.S. ;  lioyal  Museum, 

Lisbon. 
1880.  BuRR.\u,  Louis,  M.D.  ;  £colo  de  Modecine,  Nantes. 
5   1002.  CnAPMA5,  Frank  MicntER ;  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
1875.  DoKi  A,  Marchese  Giacomo,  F.MJi.S. ;  Strada  Nuova,  0,  Genoa, 

Italy. 
1872.  Faths  Dr.  VicniR,  C.M.Z.8.,  Geneva. 
1S>02.  luERixo,  Dr.  Ueruax   ton  ;    Museu  Paulista,   Sao  Puulo, 

Brazil. 

1880.  Maparasz,   Dr.   Julius    von  ;    National    Museum,    Buda- 

Pcsth. 
lO   1804.  MiixzBiER,  Prof.  Dr.  Michael,  C.MXS.  ;  Im()eriul  Society  of 
Naturalist 8,  Moscow. 

1881.  Mkykk,  Dr.  Adolf  Bkknuaro,  C.M.Z.S.,  Director  of  the  Koyal 

Museum,  Dresden. 
1>00.  OrjifALirr,   Dr.    Kmii.i:,    (-.M./.S.,    Professcur    au    Museum 

d'llistoire  Naturrli«s  Jiinlin  dt'S  Pliintes,  Paris. 
iyj4.  Pl»>ki:,  U.K.  Dr.  TiiKoiM.it,  F.M.Z.S.;  Ufflce  of  the  Uoiupany 

"  Nadcfhd.i,"  Si.  P^•lo^^l»u^g. 
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1900.  Reiser,  Dr.  Othmar  ;   Landes  Museum,   Sarajevo,   Bosnia, 
Anstro-Hungary. 
15   1880.  RiDGWAT,     RoiiKRT,     C.M.Z.S.  ;    Smithsonian      Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

1894.  SCHA.L0W,  Herman  ;  15  Schleswigor  Ufer,  Berlin,  N.W. 
1900.  SxFjyEOER,  Leoxhard,   C.M.Z.S.  ;    Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington.  D.C,  U.S.A. 
1902.  SuscHKiK,  Dr.  Peter,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Imperial  University,  Moscow, 

Russia. 
1896.  WxiiGB,  Herluf;  University  Zoological  Museum,  Copenhagen. 
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I. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Shendi,  Sudan.      l!y  iho 
Hon.  N.  Charles  Uotuhciiild  and  A.  F.  R.  Wollasto.v.* 

(Plate  I.) 

After  a  six  days*  journey  from  Cairo  we  arrived  at  Sbendi 
on  February  IfUh^  1901.  Various  misadventures  had  delayed 
OS  on  our  way  into  the  Sudan,  so^  with  a  prospeet  of  only  five 
weeks  before  we  should  have  to  turn  northwards  again^  we 
determined  to  make  our  camp  at  Shendi  and  to  explore  the 
neighbouring  ground  vla  thoroughly  as  possible,  rather  than 
attempt  to  hurry  over  a  wide  tract  of  country. 

Shendi  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about 
midway  bc*twc*en  the  Atbara  Uiver  and  Khartum ;  it  is 
therefore  well  within  the  area  of  regular  rainfall,  which  may 
be  roughly  said  to  begin  at  the  Atbara.  Our  choice  of  a 
collccting.ground  fell  upon  Shendi  partly  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  is  richer  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Nile  Valley  between  Khartum 
and  Assuan  (Shendi  has  even  been  called  the  garden  of  the 
Sudan),  {tartly  be<*ause  weex|ieete<l  to  find  there  the  northern 
limit  of  many  tropical  species,  partly  also  on  account  of  tliD 
fact  that  since  the  vear  1850.  when  Mr.  (lalton  collectc*d 
near  the  Fifth  C*ataract,  no  oniithologist  has  paid  more  than  a 
passing  visit  to  this  |>art  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  Shendi  is  the  only  place  in  the  Sudan  where 
it  is  possible  to  station  cavalry   is   aci*ounted  for  by  the 
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existence  there  of  a  strip  of  gras3,-/rom  which  a  poor  forage 
is  obtained.  This  strip  of  gr.198,  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
runs  along  the  east  bank  of  tjie  river  for  two  or  three  miles 
southwanls  from  Shendi ;  ot^  ihe  river  side  it  is  fringed  by  a 
few  palm-trees,  a  few  strays': of  cultivated  land,  and  patches 
of  thick  tangles  of  aca<yia^  b'nK)m,  tamarisk,  and  Sodom-apple 
{Calotroph procera).;'if\\i\e  on  the  landward  side  it  is  bounded 
by  a  very  dense  spfub  of  acacia  and  mimosa,  which  becomes 
gradually  thinner  towards  the  desert. 

As  is  wen-jkuowR,  the  desert  of  this  region  is  not  like  that 
of  Kgvpt  ir  Nubia,  a  desolate  waste  of  fine  sand  witli  not 
even  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass  for  hundreds  of  miles,  but 
it;  is  .fairly  uniformly  covered  with  scattered  aeacia-trect 
.ykrying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  here  and 
there  with  small  patches  of  a  fine  hair-like,  almost  white, 
grass.  Occasionally  one  comes  across  a  ''  khor,''  or  wide, 
shallow,  dricnUnp  watercourse,  whicli  becomes  an  arm  of 
the  Nile  during  the  rainy  season;  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  ei^ht  to  ten  miles  from  the  river  is  a  range  of  low 
rocky  hills,  the  highest  rising  perhaps  four  hundred  feet 
above  its  level. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  country  can  be  roughly 
divided  up  into  four  separate  regions,  each  characterised 
by  its  own  distinct  fauna : —-first,  the  river  and  its  mud 
banks  (with  Terns,  Pelicans,  Geese,  and  Waders)  ;  second, 
the  grass  and  scrub  fringing  the  river  (with  Pigeons,  Larks, 
Chticola,  Weavers,  and  Ilornbills) ;  third,  the  desert  (with 
AVheatears,  Shrikes,  Crows,  and  Sand-Qrouse) ;  and  fourth, 
the  hills  (with  Hock -Thrushes,  Kagle-Owls,  and  Vultures). 

Our  camp  was  pitched  on  the  river-bank,  and  it  was  in 
the  second  n^gion,  that  of  the  grass  and  scrub,  that  the 
majority  of  our  birds  were  obtained. 

In  selecting  a  time  of  year  suitable  for  a  vi>it  to  the 
Sudan,  one  should  endeavour  to  arrive  there  in  November 
or  Deccnilicr,  when  the  weather  is  comparatively  cool;  but 
though  it  iMcamc  exceedingly  hot  (1 10^-120*"  F.  in  the 
»hade)  towards  the  end  of  March,  this  drawback  was  more 
than    countrrbalajirei    l*y    our   good    forluno    in    finding  a 
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considerable  number  of  nests,  some  of  which  were  previously 
unknown.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  could  we  have  stayed  for 
another  month,  we  should  have  added  several  more  to  the 
list. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  the  general  breeding-season  in  this  part  of 
the  Sudan.  Mr.  H.  F.  Witherby,  who  was  collecting  last 
year  a  short  way  south  of  Khartum,  but  in  a  country  very 
similar  to  that  of  Shendi,  suggested  that  it  was  probably  in 
June,  after  the  rainy  season.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  general  breeding-season  occurs  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
exceedingly  likely  that  some  species  may  breed  again  in  the 
autumn :  for  instance,  ^demoayne  cantans,  of  which  we 
found  a  nest  containing  eggs  on  February  28th,  is  said  by 
von  Heuglin  to  breed  in  August  and  September;  but  this 
must  be  taken  as  the  exception  rather  than  as  the  rule. 

So  far  as  was  possible,  we  only  shot  specimens  of  European 
migrants  when  some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  their  identity ; 
isolated  specimens  of  migrants  in  such  a  case  are  of  little 
or  no  value,  but  a  careful  record,  extending  over  a  period 
of  a  year  or  more,  of  those  observed  at  stated  points  in 
the  Nile  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  high- 
ways of  migration  in  the  world,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
interest. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  thanks  to 
Captain  Bulkeley  Johnson  and  other  officers  of  the  Egyptian 
Cavalry  stationed  at  Shendi,  for  much  help  and  many  kind- 
nesses, which  added  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  our  visit  to 
the  Sudan. 

The  natives  we  always  found  very  friendly  and  on  the 
whole  fairly  intelligent.  One  or  two  were  particularly 
skilful  in  trapping  birds  and  small  mammals,  and,  whether 
it  were  a  young  hare,  a  bat,  or  a  sand-grouse,  they  invari- 
ably  brought  it  to  us  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stout  piece  of  rope. 
They  unfortunately  have  a  bad  habit  of  pulling  out  all  the 
primaries  from  the  wings  of  birds,  which  are  consequently 
of  little  use  as  specimens. 

b2 
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The  list  of  birds  which  follows  will,  we  hope,  prove  of 
interest  and  of  some  value  as  an  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  their  geographical  distribution.  It  will  be  noticed  how 
large  a  number  of  the  species  belong  to  Abyssinia  also.  Wc 
have  purposely  omitted  to  mention  a  large  majority  of  the 
migratory  birds  which  we  saw.  We  have,  moreover,  made 
no  attempt  to  describe  the  call-notes  and  songs,  or  to  render 
them  into  words ;  such  things  can  only  be  learnt  by  personal 
experience. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  Hartert  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Tring  Museum  for  much  valuable  help  in  identifying 
our  8|)ecinicn9. 

N.B. — Species  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  fully 
identified,  but  specimens  of  them  were  not  obtained. 
AVe  purposely  a\oided  shooting  Vulturt*j«,  Cranes,  &c., 
partly  because  most  collections  are  well  supplied  with  them, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  great  diflieulty  of  drying  and 
packing  the  skins  of  large  binls. 

1.  Nectarinia  metallica  Licht. 

28  cJ,  61  J,  188  tS,  299  cf,  341  <f,  401  S  juv., 
419  (f  juv.,  203  ?  . 

This  was  the  only  species  of  Sun-bird  which  we  obtained. 
It  was  very  plentiful  in  the  scrub  along  the  river-bank, 
especially  freciuenting  those  places  where  the  Sodom-apple 
(Calotropis  procera)  was  growing;  a  pair  of  these  birds 
perched  on  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  with  constantly 
quivering  tails  and  wings,  made  as  pretty  a  picture  as  one 
could  lit  isli  to  see. 

Von  lleuglin  says  that  this  species  begins  to  breed  in 
June  and  July,  when  it  lays  a  white  egg  with  lai^  red 
spots  at  the  broad  end.  We  found  several  nests ;  the  first, 
on  March  lOth,  contained  three  much-incubated  eggs,  and 
this  set*nis  to  be  the  full  dutch.  All  the  cgjics  which  wc 
obtained  were  pure  white,  with  a  very  few  minute  purplish 
s|>ots,  hardly  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  lens,  scattered 
over  the  broad  end.  The  nest,  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Long-tailcd  Tit,  is  usually  built  in  an  acacia-bush. 
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from  four  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  either  resting  in  a 
fork  or  suspended  from  a  small  branch ;  it  is  made  almost 
entirely  of  the  down  from  the  inside  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Sodom-apple,  bound  together  with  spiders'  webs,  and  lined 
with  a  few  feathers. 

2.  ^fioiTHALUS  PUNCTIfRONS  Suud. 

348cf,329cf,W9  ?. 

No.  t348  is  in  very  fresh  plumage;  the  other  two  sjieci- 
mcns  are  in  abraded  plumage,  and  shew  the  beginning  of 
the  moult.  We  only  met  with  this  species  twice ;  on  both 
occasions  in  a  small  flock  of  about  half  a  dosen  individuals, 
and  on  both  occasions  our  attention  was  drawn  to  them  by 
hearing  their  constantly  repeated  note,  a  high-pitched  squeak 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Gold-crest,  which  bird  they 
closely  resemble  in  their  attitude  and  movements.  They 
kept  to  the  topmost  flowering  twigs  of  the  larger  acacias, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  specimens. 

3.  MOTACILLA  ALBA  LlUU. 

22(]  ?  ,  318  <f ,  4:3  ?  ,  258  9  ,  45  <f ,  278  ?  . 

This  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  riverside  birds. 
Individuals  were  nearly  always  8(*cn  in  pairs,  and  we  thought 
that  they  shewed  signs  of  breeding,  but  no  nest  was  found. 
Many  of  them  were  cxtraonlinarily  tame ;  an  old  male, 
with  a  imrticularly  fine  black  shield,  used  to  run  in  and  out 
of  the  tents  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  fear. 

4.  *MoTAciLL«%  VIDUA  Sund. 

One  was  seen  at  Wad-IIabushi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sixth 
Cataract,  on  March  18th.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  river 
an<l  river-banks  there  is  very  like  that  at  Assuan,  where 
this  species  is  commoo. 

5.   ^MoTACILLA  FLAVA  LinO. 

Small  parties  of  this  Wagtail,  generally  numbering  three 
or  four  individuab,  were  seen  on  migration  during  March. 
The  firat  was  seen  on  March  2nd. 

0.  Antbvs  campestris  (Linn.)* 

374  <J . 

Uue  specimen  was  shot  out  of  a  small  flock  on  March  IGth. 
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7.  AnTHUS  CERVINU8  (Pall.). 

67  ?. 

The  Red-throated  Pipit  was  often  to  be  seen  on  the  rirer- 
bauks  in  company  with  Wagtails. 

8.  Calandrella  brachydactyla  (Leisl.). 

312  cf,  108  cf,3l4cf,  142  ?  ,  109  ? ,  110  ? ,  311  (?). 

The  Short-toed  Lark  was  undoubtedly  the  most  abundant 
species  that  we  saw  at  Shcndi.  It  was  always  to  be  seen 
in  parties  of  fifty  or  so  in  the  scrub  alon^  the  river-bank, 
whilst  in  the  desert,  a  few  miles  from  the  river,  we  frequently 
came  across  immense  flocks  of  several  thousands  of  these 
birds.  The  females  arc  very  markedly  smaller  than  the 
males. 

9    Galerida  cristata  (Linn.). 

201  cf,  109cf,95  cf,236cf,237  :f,253(f,355  cf,3  ?, 
381  9,    150  ?,    lOG  ?,   279  ?.   296  ?,   361    ? ,   295  ? , 
385  9  ,  42  ?  ,  392  ?  ,  3t6  ?  ,  276  9  ,   282  cf  juv.,   390  9 
Wad-Habushi. 

Our  series  of  this  Crested  Lark  belonc^s  to  a  form  very 
closely  allied  to  the  Galerida  cristata  flava  of  Brehm. 
Some  si)ocirarns,  in  fact,  a<;rec  exactly  with  the  typical 
examples  in  the  Brehm  Collection  at  Tring;  but  the 
majority  of  our  Shendi  specimens  are  a  shade  darker, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  spots  on  the  back.  The  young 
bird  (No.  282),  moreover,  in  very  different  from  the  young  of 
G.  c.  flava,  which  is  of  a  buffy  sand-colour,  without  any  very 
dark  patches  on  the  chest  and  back  ;  the  Shendi  specimen 
has  deep  brown  centres  to  the  feathers  of  those  parts.  It 
seems  therefore  that  this  form  is  a  slightly  darker  race 
than  G,  c.  flava,  though  some  specimens  seem  to  be  indis* 
tinguishable  from  it. 

The  Crested  Lark  of  A'<suan,  Galerida  cristata  maculaia 
Brehm,  is  a  very  much  darker  form,  and  darker  still  is  the 
Crested  Lark  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Delta,  G.  c.  nigricans 
Brehm.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  Crested 
Larks  were  collected  all  the  way  down  the  Nile  Valley  from 
Khartum,  where  the  typical  C  c.  flava  is  found,  to  the 
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Delta,  a  series  would  be  obtained  presenting  every  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  very  pale  and  the  very  dark 
forms.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
on  the  vexed  question  of  nomenclature,  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  proceeding  to  give  a  subspecific  title  to 
any  one  of  these  intermediate  forms  rather  than  to  any  other. 
We  found  these  Crested  Larks  common  along  the  river- 
banks,  especially  where  the  land  was  cultivated.  The  male 
bird  has  a  pleasing  little  song,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Wood- 
Lark,  which  he  often  utters  when  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
bush  or  small  tree.  Two  nests,  found  on  February  24th  and 
February  27th  respectively,  contained  two  and  three  half- 
fledged  young ;  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  eggs. 

10.  Ammomanes  DesERTi  (Licht.). 
373  cf,  248  cf,139  ? ,  283  9. 

A  few  pairs  of  these  birds  frequented  the  rocky  hills  in 
the  desert,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Shendi.  They  were  very 
shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  taking  short  flights  from  one 
rock  to  another,  very  much  as  Rock- Pipits  do.  A  newly 
built  nest  of  grass,  lined  with  hair,  was  found  on  a  ledge  in 
a  low  cliff;  it  seemed  to  belong  to  a  pair  of  these  birds,  but 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  revisiting  it. 

This  species  was  originally  described  by  Lichtenstein  from 
specimens  obtained  in  Upper  Egypt.  All  our  specimens  are 
alike,  and  they  differ  from  examples  obtained  at  Assuan 
in  having  the  breast  practically  unspotted,  and  in  being 
of  a  much  redder  colour.  These  differences  are  perfectly 
noticeable  when  the  bird  is  seen  on  the  wing.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  maintain  that  these  forms  should  be  distin- 
guished by  subspecific  or  varietal  names,  but  from  a  logical 
point  of  view  they  certainly  ought  to  be  so  distinguished,  if 
that  honour  is  to  be  conferred  (as  it  is)  on  many  of  the 
Crested  Larks,  &c. 

11.  Ammomanes  cinctura  arenicolor  (Sund.). 
378  pullus. 

We   obtained    only    one    example   of    this    species,   on 

March  17th. 
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12.  Pyrrrulauda  melanocephala  Licht. 
Pyrrhulauda   tntlanocephala   Licht.  Verz.    Doubl.   p.  25 

(1823). 

405  cf,167  cf,  5  cf,  93  cf,  220  <J.  181  9 ,  6  ?  ,  49  ?, 
162  9  ,  406  ? ,  7  ?  juv.,  169  ?  juv.,  233  (?)  juv. 

Pyrrhulauda  melanacephala  is  the  representative  of  the 
true  P,  leucotU  (Stauley,  in  Salt*s  Voy.  Abyssinia,  p.  Ix, 
1814),  an  Abyssinian  bird,  of  which  we  have  recently 
examined  a  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Butler  at 
Gedaref  in  May  1901.  It  is,  moreover,  synonymous 
with  P.  otoleuca  (Temm.),  1824.  {Cf.  Ilartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vol.  viii.  p.  340,  1901  ;  and  Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
xii.  p.  15,  1901.) 

This  si)ecies  is  fairly  coaimon,  frequenting  the  more  open 
patches  of  the  scrub  near  the  river-bank ;  we  never  found 
it  very  far  from  the  water.  It  was  noticeable  how  often  the 
birds  went  aliout  in  parties  of  three,  nearly  always  consisting 
of  two  males  and  one  female.  Tliev  are  verv  Lark-like  in 
their  habits,  closely  resembling,  in  note  and  flight,  the  Short- 
toed  Lark. 

On  March  19th  we  found  a  nest  of  this  species,  con- 
taining one  egg;  it  was  a  very  shallow  depression  in  the 
oi)en  sandy  ground,  aliout  the  size  and  depth  of  a  watch- 
glass,  lined  with  a  few  pieces  of  dry  grass.  Visiting  the 
nest  three  days  later,  we  expected  to  find  in  it  three  or 
|M^rhaps  four  eggs,  but  found  instead  that  the  single  egg  had 
been  hatched.  Mr.  II.  F.  Witherby  mentions  (Ibis,  11K)1, 
p.  245)  finding  a  nest  of  P.  leucotis  (meianoctphaia)  con- 
taining a  single  egg,  so  it  may  l)e  presumed  that  one  is  the 
full  complement  of  eggs  laid  by  this  s|>ecies. 

13.  Pyrrhulauda  krontalis  Up. 
Pyrrhulauda  frontalis  Bp.  ('onsp.  Av.  i.  p.  512. 

i;k>  cf,  140  cf,  145  cf,  175  cf,  320  cf,  135  ? ,  168  ? , 
318  ?. 

This  is  the  Sudanese  representative  of  P.  melanauchen 
(Calmnis),  a  bini  which  api>cars  to  be  confined  to  the 
Abyssinian  coast  of  the  Ile<i  Sea.  In  the  'Catalogue  of 
Birds,'  P.  mrlanauchen  and  P,  frontalis  are  treated  as  being 
synonymous  ;   but  von  Ueuglin  (Orn.  N.O.-Afr.  i.  p.  671) 
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clearly  distinguished  between  the  two  forms.  P.froniali$ 
differs  from  P.  meianauchen  in  having  no  black  nuchal 
band,  which  in  the  latter  i«  more  or  less  fully  connected 
with  the  black  of  the  under  surface.  The  white  patch 
on  the  forehead  extends  backwards  as  far  as  the  eyes, 
being  thus  twice  the  size  of  the  white  spot  on  the  forehead 
of  P.  meianauchen.  The  upper  surface  is  much  more  sandy 
buff,  not  nearly  so  grey  and  brown  as  in  the  Abyssinian 
form. 

These  birds  were  less  common  at  Shendi  than  the  preceding 
species.  In  their  habits  they  are  very  similar,  but  whereas 
P.  melanocephaia  is  a  frequenter  of  the  river-bank,  this 
species  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  desert,  very  seldom  l>eiiig 
seen  near  the  water.  In  colour  they  harmonize  |>erfcctly 
with  their  surroundings  and  arc  very  difficult  to  see,  the 
coal-black  breast  and  under  parts  of  the  male  lookin;;  exactly 
like  the  shadow  of  a  stone  or  of  some  slight  ine(|uality  of 
the  ground. 

1  i.  Embckiza  c.esiA  Crctznch. 

77cf,57  (S,7h  cf,  180  c^,89  i,?2:V2  ?  ,  281  ?. 

Not  very  common  at  Shendi,  and,  owing  t^j  its  unob- 
trusive habits,  scrldom  seen.  I  jibe  so  many  other  s|)ccies 
that  we  met  with,  this  hini  hides  itself  in  the  thickest 
bushes  during  the  day-time,  and  only  becomes  active  during 
the  luMt  hour  U*fore  sunset.  According  to  Sharpe  (Cat.  B. 
xii.  p.  5.'^>)>  this  Hunting  only  winters  in  N.E.  Africa. 
Although  we  did  not  find  a  nest,  its  behaviour  was  that 
of  a  resident  species;  it  was  nearly  always  to  be  seen  in 
|mirs,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  numbers 
towards  the  cud  of  our  stay. 

15.  Passkr  RuriDoasALis.     (Plate  I.  fig.  2.) 

Pasaer  rmfidorsaliM  Brehm;  Witherby,  Ibis,  1801,  p.  146. 

18  (f,2l28<f,  16cf,63  (f,  17  cf,a37  cf,189rf,  147  rf. 
144  <f,  207  (f  juv.,  61)  cf  puHiw,  821  <f  juv.,  3G2  rf  juv., 
140  ?,  418  ?,  191  ?,  190  9,  »]1  9,  367  ?,  422  ?, 
436  9. 

This  is  a  southern  form  of  /'.  domesticui.  it  might  be 
described  as  a  small  and  very  bright  Ilouse-Sparruw,  with 
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a  very  bright  chestnut  mantle.  The  female  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  the  same  sex  of  the  House-Sparrow  by  its 
smaller  size.  It  was  6rst  described  by  Brehm  (Naumanuia, 
1856^  p.  377)  from  specimens  obtained  at  Khartum;  Emin 
Pasha  subsequently  found  it  at  Lado,  a  long  way  further 
south.  At  Shendi  it  is  exceedingly  common,  especially 
frequenting  the  patches  of  cultivation  round  the  houses  on 
the  river-bank.  In  its  habits  it  is  very  much  like  our  House- 
Sparrow^  and  its  chirping  note  is  quite  indistingulHhable. 

We  found  several  nests  of  this  bird  in  March  :  they 
were  loose  structures  of  dry  grass  and  feathers^  and  were 
placed  in  crevices  of  the  hard  mud  bank  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Nile.  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  other  Sparrows^ 
but  are  devoid  of  all  gloss  ;  they  are  of  a  whitish-buflT 
ground-colour,  speckled  all  over  with  rusty  brown  and 
greyish  brown,  and  having  some  underlying  mauve  spots; 
the  spots  and  patches  form  a  vague  zone  at)out  the  thick  end. 
They  are  considerably  smaller  than  thotse  of  I\  domestims. 
The  greatest  number  of  eggs  found  in  one  nest  was  three. 

16.  Passer  LUTEUs  (Licht.). 

90  d,  121  d,  154  d,  155  d,  IGl  S,  84  d,  88  d, 
1G3  ?  ,  IGO  ?  ,  162  ?  ,  22  (?)  juv.,  35  4  (?). 

This  beautiful  yellow  Sparrow  was  exceeilingly  abundant 
at  Shendi,  increasing  in  numbers  towards  the  end  of  our  stay. 
Flocks  of  fifty  and  upwards  might  be  seen  almost  at  any 
time  flying  northwards  along  the  river-bank  ;  they  were 
never  seen  to  procee<l  iu  the  other  direction.  They  are  very 
partial  to  water,  and  might  sometimes  be  seen  in  enormous 
flocks  bathing  in  the  shallow  pools  of  the  river. 

17.  Petroma  pyrgita  (Heuglin). 
170  d,  171   ?. 

Our  two  specimens  are  rather  pule  above,  and  are  slightly 
larger  than  typical  specimens  from  Abyssinia  in  the  Tring 
Museum. 

This  was  a  rare  bird  at  Shendi ;  besides  the  specimens 
obtained  we  saw  no  others.  They  were  found  at  the  top  of 
a  tall  acacia-tree  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile^  and  when  tlie 
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first  was  sbot  the  second  flew  to  the  ground  and  {lecked  its 
dead  mate  most  sava^clv. 

18.    PyROMELANA  FRANCISCANA  (Iscrt). 

231  (?),  228  d,  230  c^,  271   ?  ,  309  ?  . 

All  our  specimens  arc  in  an  intermediate  state  of  plumage; 
we  saw  no  males  in  the  full  dress  of  red  and  black,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ton  Heuglin,  is  assumed  in  August  and  September. 

This  bird  frequents  the  fields  of  millet  or  '^dhurra/'  on 
the  seeds  of  mhich  it  feeds;  it  is  not  common  at  Shendi^ 
but  a  good  many  individuals  were  seen  a  few  miles  pouth, 
while  at  Wad-Habushi,  al)out  fifty  miles  south,  it  was 
ctccedingly  abundant. 

19.    IIyPOCIIERA  ULTHAMARINA   (Gui.). 

72  d,C5  d,C8  d,  18()  d,359  d,400  d,  2:)1  d. 

This  little  bright  blue  bird  was  fairly  common  along  the 
river-banks,  more  especially  in  the  cultivated  parts.  It  was 
generally  seen  in  company  with  Lagonoitlcta  brunneicepi. 

20.  Vidua  PRiNcirALis  (Linn.). 
193  ?. 

Our  s«;litary  H|NTini(Mi  of  this  bird  in  a  young  fcn)alc.  We 
did  not  obncrvc  any  adult  binl»  in  nuptial  plumage. 

21.    -KUK«<»HYNK  CAXTANM   (dm.). 

oi  rf,319  rf,338  (J,  416  (J,  417  c^,31  9,40  ?  ,  50  ?, 
415  ?,280  (?). 

Most  of  our  specimens  are  in  a  moulting  condition. 

Acronling  to  Ix)renx  and  Hcllmayr  (Jouni.  f.  Orn.  11K)1, 
|i.  2.')2),  North-east  African  and  Arabian  B|)ecimenH  dilTer 
in  several  points  from  typical  West-African  siJccimcnN,  and 
have  therefore  been  named  AidemoMyne  oritntalh. 

These  birds  were  tolerably  common  at  Shendi  and  were 
remarkably  tame.  They  were  very  iilu;;giHh  in  their  habits, 
and  might  often  l)c  seeu  in  small  parties  hitting  clovcly 
huddled  together  on  a  branch  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  a  pair  of  these  birds  built 
a  nest  in  a  low  bush  in  the  niidnt  of  our  camp;  it  was 
composed  almo»t  entirely  of  scraps  of  pa|»cr  and  ot  cotton* 
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wool^  aud  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a  very  uutidy  nest  of  a 
Greenfinch.  Unfortunately,  when  two  eggs  had  been  laid, 
the  nest  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  a  pair  of  Pas$er  rufi- 
dorsalU,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime  with  their 
lives. 

22.  Laoonosticta  brunnbiceps  Sharpe. 

66  cf,  1-^  cf.259  cf,250  ?  ,  260  ?  ,  263  ?,  J05  ?. 

The  adult  males  arc  exceedingly  bright,  very  much  more 
so  than  specimens  from  Tropical  Africa  in  the  Tring 
Museum. 

These  beautiful  little  birds  were  never  observed  far  from  the 
huts  on  the  river-bank,  where  they  were  often  seen  picking 
up  crumbs  of  dhurra-meal  almost  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
natives. 

23.  IIvpiiANTORNis  viTELLiNus  Gray. 

30  cf ,  143  cf ,  268  (f ,  132  ?  ,  269   ?  ,  270  ?  ,  301    ?  . 

The  adult  male  is  a  very  conspicuous  bird,  and  his  long- 
drawn  wheezy  call-note  might  he  heard  about  every  fifty  yards 
in  the  thick  scrub.  Several  of  their  hanging  bottle-shaped 
nests  were  found,  sometimes  three  or  four  depending  from  the 
same  branch ;  one  pair  of  birds  was  observed  building  at 
intervals  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  no  eggs  were  laid 
during  our  stay  at  Sheudi. 

24.  Sprbo  pulcher  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.). 
115   $,324  ?,440pullus. 

The  last  specimen  has  the  upper  side  slaty  black  with  a 
very  faint  greenish  gloss;  the  abdomen  is  dull  rufous  in 
colour,  the  rufous  extending  upwards  towards  the  throat 

These  Starling-like  birds  were  occasionally  seen  in  small 
parties  of  four  or  five,  always  several  miles  out  in  the  desert. 
They  were  very  wary  and  difficult  to  approach. 

According  to  von  Hcuglin,  tliis  species  breeds  in  September 
and  October;  but  our  young  bird,  caught  on  March  23rd, 
cannot  have  been  out  of  the  nest  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

We  were  very  much  puzzled  by  the  large  number  of  empty 
nests  in  the  trees  in  the  desert ;  in  some  places  every  little 
tree  contained  one  or  more  nests  compactly  built  of  twigs 
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with  a  scanty  lining  of  grass.  They  were  just  such  as 
this  bird  might  build;  but  while  we  saw  only  four  or 
five  birds  in  a  day,  we  were  certain  to  see  at  least  five 
hundred  of  these  nests.  In  no  instance  did  they  contain 
eggs. 

25.  CoRvus  scAPULATUS  Daud. 
255   ?,264  cf,265  cf,99  ?. 

Shendi  must  be  very  nearly  the  northernmost  limit  reached 
by  this  species,  as  at  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe,  about  forty 
miles  further  north,  though  the  country  is  admirably  suited 
to  it,  not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
and  noisy  bird,  in  habits  very  like  the  Raven,  but  rather 
more  gregarious.  A  nest  containing  three  fresh  eggs  was 
found  in  an  acacia  in  the  desert  on  March  23rd.  The 
eggs  resemble  those  of  Corvus  corax,  but  are  much  smaller, 
measuring  only  44*5  by  30*5,  44  by  305,  and  41*1  by  32*5. 

26.  *CoRvus  uMBKiNus  Suud. 

This  Crow  was  rarer  than  the  preceding  species,  and  very 
much  more  shy  in  its  habits. 

A  nest  containing  one  hard-set  e^^  was  found  on  March  8th. 
The  egg  resembles  that  of  C.  scapulatus,  but  it  is  not  so 
green  and  the  markings  are  paler.  It  measures  44  by 
31 '5  mm. 

27.    *CoRVU8  AFFINIS  RUpp. 

A  few  pairs  of  these  Crows  were  occasionally  seen  on  the 
rocky  hills  in  the  desert;  but  they  were  always  very  careful 
to  keep  out  of  range  of  a  gun. 

28.  Lanius  nubicus  Licht. 
225  (J,  275   ?,377(?). 

The  Nubian  Shrike  was  common  at  Shendi.  It  was 
generally  to  be  seen  in  pairs,  and  was  exceedingly  bold  in 
resenting  the  approach  of  any  intruders.  On  two  occasions 
we  observed  the  old  birds  feeding  the  young,  which  were 
scarcely  able  to  fly,  but  no  nests  were  found. 

29.  Lanius  isabellinus  Ehrenb. 
224(?),346  cf,402  cJ. 

Only  three  specimens  of  this  Shrike  were  seen  ;  it  is  a  shy 
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and  retiring  bird,  and  but  for  its  rufous-coloured  tail  it 
might  easily  escape  notice  altogether. 

30.  liANirs  AssiMiLis  C.  L.  Brehin. 
3Cr>  ?  . 

The  single  specimen  of  this  Shrike  was  obtained  in  the 
desert  on  March  15th  ;  it  agrees  in  every  detail  with  the 
type  of  L,  assimUis  in  the  Tring  Museum. 

31.  Lanivs  leuconotus  C.  L.  Brehm. 

113  cf,219cf. 

L.  leuconotus  is  probably  the  same  as  L.  dealbatuM  (de 
Filippi).  Our  two  specimens  agree  in  every  way  with  the 
type  of  L.  leuconotus  of  Brehm. 

This  Shrike  is  not  common^  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  birds  of  the  desert.  It  was  usually  secu  singly, 
and  shewed  no  signs  of  breeding. 

32.  Telepiionus  remioialis  Ilartl.  &  Finsch. 

223  cf,247  cf,335  cf ,  3Cl  (f,398  cf,  117  ? ,  397  ?. 

The  females  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  males,  the 
wing  being  from  4  to  6  mm.  shorter. 

This  species  haunts  the  very  denvest  scrub  and  is  one  of 
the  most  shy  and  retiring  birds  that  we  met  with  at  Shendi. 

Like  so  many  of  the  species  of  this  region,  it  is  more  often 
seen  during  the  last  hour  of  daylight  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  its  loud  piping  whistle  may  sometimes  be  heard  a  long 
time  after  sunset. 

33.  Aroya  ac'aci.«  (Licht.). 

274  cf ,  389  (J ,  62  9  ,  126  9  ,  137  9  ,  273  9  ,  285  9  . 

In  the  females  the  wing  is  distinctly  shorter  than  in  the 
males. 

The  native  name  of  this  species,  which  means  ''  Seren 
Sitters,''  is  very  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly 
always  seen  in  family-parties  of  six  or  seven.  As  a  means 
of  esGai>e,  it  quite  as  often  trusts  to  its  feet  as  to  its  wings, 
hopping  along  the  ground  in  great  bounds  of  two  or  three 
yanU  at  a  time,  with  tail  ujilitted,  and  chattering  angrily  the 
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while.     We  never  saw  one   roake  a   flight  of  any  length, 
or  rise  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 

A  nest  containing  four  eggs  was  found  on  March  18th 
in  a  dense  acacia-bush  some  miles  out  in  the  desert.  It 
was  a  loosely  built  cup-shaped  structure  of  small  twigs  and 
dry  grass.  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  other  species  of  the 
genus  Argya,  being  of  a  beautiful  glossy  greenish  blue  and 
measuring  243  by  175,  234  by  177,  23-5  by  176,  and  24 
bv  17*7  mm. 

34.  Pycnonotus  arsinoe  (Hempr.  &  Ehrenb.). 
414  (sex  ?). 

These  Bulbuls  were  fairly  common  at  Shendi  and  shewed  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  neighbourhood  of  mau.  In  their 
song  and  general  behaviour  they  are  not  unlike  the  Black- 
bird, sitting  day  after  day  in  the  same  tree,  sometimes 
singing  and  sometimes  driving  away  a  swarm  of  too  venture- 
some Sparrows  (Passer  rufidorsalis) . 

A  nest  containing  two  young  birds  was  found  on  March  7tli. 
It  was  a  light  cup-shaped  structure  of  grass  and  was 
slung  in  a  climbing  gourd-plant  about  eight  feet  above  the 
ground. 

35.  Spiloptila  clamans  (Temm.). 

118  cf,206  cf,  305  cf,  119  ? ,  138  ? ,  284  ? ,  304  ?, 
306(?). 

We  first  saw  this  beautiful  little  bird  on  February  26th  ; 
towards  tlie  end  of  March  the  numbers  seemed  to  have 
increased  considerably.  They  were  sometimes  to  be  seen 
in  pairs,  but  more  often  in  parties  of  six  or  eight,  flying 
about  in  the  desert  from  one  bush  to  another,  always  swinging 
their  long  tails  from  side  to  side,  and  constantly  uttering 
their  loud  call-note.  On  March  25th  we  observed  a  pair 
building  a  nest  in  a  low  bush  in  the  desert ;  it  was  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  and  was  a  domed  egg- 
shaped  structure  of  fine  grass,  lined  with  a  few  feathers; 
there  was  a  small  round  opening  on  either  side.  Unluckily, 
however,  no  eggs  had  been  laid  when  wc  left  Shendi  two 
days  later. 
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3G.  CisTicoLA  cisTicoLA  (Tcmm.). 

22  cf,  29  (f,  176  cf,  177  cf,  185  cf,  18*  ?,  302  ?, 
429(?). 

These  little  birds  were  exceedingly  common  in  the  grassy 
plain  above  mentioned  and  were  never  seen  in  the  desert. 
They  have  a  habit  of  rising  almost  vertically  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  into  the  air^  singing  their  quaint  little  chattering 
song,  and  then  dropping  suddenly,  as  if  dead,  into  the  long 
grass. 

A  nest  containing  three  young  birds  was  found  on 
March  4th. 

37.  CisTicoLA  ARiDULA.     (Plate  I.  fig.  1.) 
Cisticola  aridula  Witherby,  Ibis^  1901^  p.  256. 
370  (sex  ?). 

This  bird  agrees  perfectly  with  the  type  of  C.  aridula, 
which  Mr.  Witherby  has  kindly  sent  us  for  comparison.  The 
subterminal  black  bars  on  the  rectrices  are  not  altogether 
absent  in  the  type  specimen ;  but  they  are  not  so  sharply 
defined  as  in  C.  cisticola,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  basal 
portion  is  much  darker  in  C  aridula  than  in  C  cisticola. 
In  our  Shcndi  specimen  the  black  subterminal  bars  are 
rather  more  diatinct  than  in  Mr.  AVitherby's  example. 

The  wing  measures  47,  the  tail  about  38  mm. 

In  addition  to  the  other  characters  described  by  Mr.  Wi. 
therby,  this  bird  differs  from  C,  cisticola  in  the  entirely 
white  outer  web  of  the  outermost  tail-feather;  in  this  feature 
it  agrees  with  C.  hindii. 

Our  solitary  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  on 
March  16th  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  was  found 
among  the  rank  ''  halfa-grass "  so  much  frequented  by 
C,  cisticola,  and,  when  flying,  was  seen  to  be  noticeably 
paler  than  that  species ;  but  in  other  respects  we  are  unable 
to  say  anything  about  its  habits. 

38.  Bt'RNKSJA  GRACILIS  (Crctzsch.). 

179  cf.32  cf,  112  cf,20A  cf,48  ?  ,  205  ?. 

This  little  bird  was  common  in  the  scrub  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  It  was  always  to  be  seen  in  pairs,  and  began  to 
breeil  alwut  the  end  of  February.      Nests  were  found  on 
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February  2Uh,  March  2nd,  and  March  6th;  the  nest 
resembles  that  of  Spiloptila  damans,  but  is  slightly  smaller ; 
all  those  which  we  found  were  built  in  shrubs  (Genista) 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  the  birds  always  deserted  them  before  any  eggs  were 
laid. 

39.  Cercotrichas  podobe  (P.  L.  S.  MiilL). 
19  c?,2A2  c?,331  cf,252  ? ,  326  ?  ,  421  ?. 

The  wing  of  the  female  is  about  5  mm.  shorter  than  that 
of  the  male. 

This  species  was  somewhat  uncommon  at  Shendi,  though, 
on  account  of  its  retiring  habits,  it  was  no  doubt  often  over- 
looked. It  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  our  Blackbird 
both  in  its  varied  and  flute-like  song  and  in  its  manner 
of  hopping  about  on  the  ground.  It  has  a  pretty  habit  of 
waving,  and  at  the  same  time  spreading  out,  its  tail  when 
perched  upon  a  tree. 

40.  Hypolais  pallida  (Hempr.  &  Ehrenb.). 
94  ?  ,  4i0  ?  . 

This  species  was  exceedingly  common,  especially  frequenting 
the  open  scrub  towards  the  desert.  It  was  very  often  to  be 
seen  in  pairs,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  resident, 
but  no  nests  were  found. 

41.  SvLviA  oRPHEA  Tcmm. 
351  d,330  ?. 

The  Orphean  Warbler  was  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  scrub  along  the  river-bank. 

42.  Sylvia  rueppelli  Temm. 
277  cf,  344  ?. 

Our  two  specimens  of  Riippeirs  Warbler  were  all  that  we 
saw.  They  were  very  shy  and  were  met  with  in  the  most 
impenetrable  portions  of  the  scrub. 

43.  Sylvia  momus  (Hempr.  &  Ehrenb.). 

70  c?,  187  d,309  d. 

These  specimens  have  been   compared  with   the  type  of 
S.  momus  in  the  Berlin  Museum.     It  is  possible  that  even- 
ser.  viii. — vol.  II.  c 
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tually  S.  momuM  uid  S.  m^9iacea  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
same  species. 

44.  Ageobatks  galactotes  minor  (Cab.). 

307  cJ,4«  ?,883(?). 

North-East  Africau  specimens  of  the  Rufous  Warbler  are 
smaller  and  somewhat  darker  on  the  back  thau  typical 
examples  from  Spain. 

The  Rufous  Warbler  was  first  noticed  at  Shendi  cm 
March  10th,  after  whicli  date  it  became  a  good  deal  more 
numerous. 

45.    MONTICOLA  CYANUS   (L.). 

248  ?. 

Rock-Thrushes  were  occasionally  seen  on  the  rocky  hills 
out  iu  the  desert. 

46.  Saxicola  (knanthk  (L.;. 
153  ?,  356  cJ,  413  rf. 

The  Common  Wheatear  was  frequently  seen  on  the  river- 
bank. 

47.  Saxicola  isabkllina  Cretxschm. 
148(?),209(?),4(?). 

The  Isabelline  Wheatear  was  not  uncommon  in  the  desert. 
It  was  usually  to  be  seen  in  pairs. 

48.  Saxicola  mblanolbuca  (Giild.)- 

249  d,313  d,266  $,298  ;. 

The  Black-throated  Wheatear  was  a  fairly  common  fre- 
quenter of  the  river-bank.  It  was  seldom  seen  during 
the  day,  but  towards  evt-niiig  became  very  active ;  on 
several  occasions  we  observed  one  of  these  birds,  at  least  an 
hour  after  sunset,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  dart  out  from  the 
bank  and  hawk  fi>r  flies  over  the  water  like  a  Flycatcher. 

49.  Saxicola  dbsbbti  Temm. 
24  d,&3  (^,100(^,44  (sex?). 

The  Desert- Wheatear  was  as  often  to  be  seen  on  the  river- 
bank  as  in  the  desert.     It  was  generally  met  with  in  pairs. 
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50.  COTILE  MINOR  Cab. 

HI  cf ,  288  cf ,  292  cf ,  336  ^ ,  178  {sex  ?). 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  size  in  these  specimens. 

These  little  Martins  were  fairly  numerous  at  Shendi, 
frequenting  the  river-banks  either  singly  or  in  small  parties 
just  as  our  Sand-Martins  do.  On  March  25th  a  colony  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pairs  was  found  nesting  in  a  sandpit 
on  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  holes  were  horizontal  and 
were  about  two  feet  long.  One  nest  contained  five  eggs 
slightly  incubated :  the  eggs  are  pure  white ;  one  of  them 
measures  16  x  12*5  mm. 

51.  ^CoTILE  KIPARIA  LiuU. 

Sand- Martins  were  often  seen  on  the  river-bank,  sometimes 
in  company  with  the  last  species. 

52.  HiRUNDo  RUSTicA  Linn. 
450  (sex  ?) 

Chimney-Swallows  were  occasionally  seen  at  Shendi. 
Our  specimen  was  shot  on  March  26th,  when  it  must  have 
been  on  migration. 

53.  HiRUNDo  SMiTHi  Lcach. 
267  cf,317cf,316  ?. 

This  beautiful  Swallow  was  very  rare  at  Shendi,  two  or 
three  pairs  only  frequenting  a  spot  where  the  mud  bank, 
harder  than  usual,  projected  as  a  little  cliff  into  the  river. 
A  few  pairs  were  also  seen  in  a  similar  situation  at  Wad- 
Habushi,  fifty  miles  further  south.  A  shrill  wailing  cry  is 
uttered  by  both  males  and  females. 

On  March  11th  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  was  found  in 
a  crevice  between  two  strata  of  the  low  cliff  above  mentioned. 
The  eggs  are  pure  white. 

54.  HiRUNDo  ifiTHiopiCA  Blauf. 
448  (sex?). 

Our  solitary  specimen  of  this  Swallow  was  the  only  one 
seen. 

55.  Tachornis  parva  (Licht.). 

38  cJ,  39  c?,  239  S,  241  cf ,  238  ?  ,  308  ?  ,  350  ?  ,  240 
(sex?),  37  ?. 

(-2 
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This  little  Swift  was  fairly  common  at  Shendi.  So  far  as 
we  observed,  it  is  quite  a  silent  bird ;  in  other  respects  its 
Iiabits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  Swift. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  pairs  were  always  to  be  seen  flying  almut 
one  of  the  few  big  Dom-paims  of  the  district.  They  were 
constantly  going  into  the  crevices  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 
and  must  undoubtedly  have  had  nests  there,  but  the  nature 
of  the  tree  forbade  any  attempts  at  obtaining  them. 

56.  Caprimulgus  eximius.     (Plate  I.  figs.  3,4.) 

Caprimulgus  eximius  Temm. :  Witherby,  Ibis,  1901>  p.  259. 

114cJ,272cf,  323cJ,44(>cJ,  447  cf,  420  cf  jr.,  322?, 
371  ?,  4«  ?,  443  ?,  444  ?,  449  cJ,  451  ?,  291  cf, 
412  ?,  451a  pull. 

There  is  not  much  variation  among  the  adult  birds.  Some 
ar*  of  a  lighter  yellow,  while  others  are  more  rufous,  but  the 
diftVrences  are  not  great.  The  width  of  the  while  tip  to  the 
lateral  rectrices  in  the  males  varies  from  30  to  40  mm. ;  the 
length  of  the  wing  varies  from  about  174  to  185  mm.  On 
the  intcrsrapulum  there  is  sometimes  a  small  but  well- 
marked  patch  without  any  white  marks.  In  the  females, 
which  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  males,  the  white  patches  on 
the  primaries  are  bordered  with  buff,  which  colour  gradually 
merges  into  the  white;  and  the  rectrices,  instead  of  being 
tipped  with  white,  are  tipped  with  butf.  The  width  of  the 
buff  tip  to  the  outermost  rectrices  varies  from  20  to  25  mm. 

The  young  male  (No.  426)  has  already  moulted  the 
rectrices  and  primaries,  but  the  crissum,  abdomen,  and  rump 
are  still  covered  with  the  first  fluffy  feathers  of  the  young. 

The  pullus  (March  27th)  is  covered  with  rufous-isabelline 
down ;  that  on  the  abdomen  is  white.  The  tubular  nostrils 
are  remarkably  prominent. 

Our  specimens  of  this  most  beautiful  Nightjar  were  all 
obtained  within  a  few  miles  of  Shendi.  The  ground  which 
they  mostly  seemed  to  prefer  was  of  quite  a  distinctive  nature ; 
it  was  generally  sloping  and  was  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  grassy  scrub  and  the  open  desert ;  the  soil  was 
not  fine  and  earthy  but  coarse  and  gravelly,  often  with  a 
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good  many  scattered  stones  and  tufts  of  grass.  We  never 
saw  one  of  the  birds  amongst  the  trees  or  in  thick  scrub. 
During  the  day,  like  other  Nightjars,  they  lie  very  close  and 
are  seldom  noticed ;  they  harmonize  most  perfectly  with  their 
surroundings  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  see.  On  one 
occasion  we  only  detected  one  by  its  shuffling  along  an  inch 
or  so  to  avoid  being  trodden  on  by  a  camel.  At  night  they 
are  on  the  wing  very  soon  after  sunset,  when  they  come  down 
to  the  river.  They  fly  up  and  down  the  banks  or  out  over 
the  water,  often  touching  the  surface  either  to  drink  or  to 
catch  an  insect ;  after  half  an  hour  or  so  they  seem  to  retire 
towards  the  desert.  We  never  saw  one  of  these  Nightjars 
perched  on  a  tree  ;  they  sit  on  the  ground  and  often  "  churr  '* 
for  several  minutes  at  a  time.  The  "  churr  "  is  distinctly 
of  a  lower  pitch  than  that  of  Scotornis  climacwits. 

We  saw  this  species  also  at  Wad-Habushi,  halfway 
between  Shendi  and  Khartum,  in  a  locality  very  similar  to 
that  near  Shendi.  It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  presumed 
that  C  eximius  will  eventually  be  found  to  be  resident  in  this 
region  wherever  ground  suitable  to  its  habits  exists  ;  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  Atbara  right  up  the  Nile  and  the  White  Nile 
almost  as  far  as  Fashoda.  It  is  a  bird  which  might  very 
easily  be  overlooked :  had  we  stopped  a  few  days  only  at 
Shendi,  we  should  certainly  not  have  found  it ;  in  fact,  it 
was  not  until  we  had  been  there  very  nearly  a  month  that  we 
became  acquainted  with  its  habits. 

We  found  three  nests,  or  rather  breeding- spots,  on  March 
16th,  20th,  and  27th  ;  the  first  two  contained  two  eggs  each, 
very  much  incubated,  the  third  contained  one  young  bird 
just  hatched  and  an  addled  eg^.  There  was  no  pretence  at  a 
nest,  not  even  a  depression,  the  eggs  being  laid  on  the  bare 
ground  near  a  tuft  of  grass,  under  which  the  bird  often  hides. 
They  are  of  the  usual  character  of  those  of  Nightjars  and  vary 
considerably  in  markings  and  shape ;  some  are  darker  than 
others,  some  are  oval,  and  some  a  little  pointed  at  one  end. 
The  ground-colour  is  a  dirty  greyish  buff,  thickly  spotted  all 
over  with  liver-brown  or  greyish-brown  patches  and  under- 
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Iyin(t  manrc  spota,     Tliry  tneaaiire  28-7  by  21-5,  29-3  by 
21-1,  and  29  5  by  2U-7  mm. 

The  uativw  call  this  bird  "  Abu  Titbag  "  (Father  of  bowli), 
preaum&bly  on  occonut  of  the  bowl-like  xppeannce  of  the 
open  raoulh. 

57.  Caprimvloos  .tuTrTU'K  Liclit. 
293  ?.-Hl  J. 

We  ubtained  only  two  ■pecinieni  of  the  Ki^yptian  Nif;litjnr ; 
the  tint  inut  fouud  iD  lonjc  grasa  amoug  treva during  llieday- 
timp,  the  acvuiid  waa  flying  in  thp  evening  in  company  with 
C.  eximitu. 

58.  ScnroKNr*  climacvrvk  (Vieill.). 
199  (J,. HO  (J,  421  (J,  200  ?,373  ?. 

Tbt-re  i*  much  variation  in  the  general  colour  of  theae 
binls.  No.  421  being  ninch  more  rufou*,  and  N'oi.  375  and 
410  very  much  blacker  than  the  others. 

Thi»  beautiful  long-tailfd  (ioMtaiicker  waa  Fairly  common  at 
Sbrudi.  Unlike  Caprimulgn*  fxiiniut  it  \»  cafientially  a  bird 
of  the  arrnb  and  thick  tm-s,  hiding  by  day  in  the  most  shady 
and  imfienrtrahlr  thieLi-ts.  At  night  it  teemii  to  Hiicnd 
almcst  as  much  time  in  wilting  "{-hurring"  at  the  tupnf  some 
tree  n»  in  flying;  it  waa  often  wen  flitting  alwnt  the  river  in 
cDui[)aDy  with  C.  rxhntuM.  The  two  long  eenlral  tail-feathera 
of  the  male  are  held  apart  in  flight  at  an  angle  of  about 
twt-nty-flvc  or  thirty  degixra.  'though  pain  vrrr  of^en mtq, 
they  did  not  nerm  to  l>c  breeding  ;  neither  the  totes  nor  the 
oranes  of  any  of  our  spfH-imrna  being  enlarged. 

59.  (.'ouctAB  ABvasiNicvs  Bodd. 
376  tr,3B7  ?.51  9. 

The  Abyuinian  Holler  was  ocraBionally  Been,  but  it 
was  iinially  very  wary  and  difficult  to  approach.  I'he  native 
name,  which  meam  "  Child  <)f  the  rlond»,''  ia  well  chosen ; 
you  hear  ooc  of  these  birds  high  up  above  your  hexd  almost 
ont  of  sight,  and  then  down  it  suddenly  comes  in  a  flutter- 
ing corkscrew  flight,  with  «tngs  and  tail  spread  out,  to 
prreh  and  chatter  at  you  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  just  ont 
of  ganshot.     \  pair  were  twice  M-eii  1o  go  into  a  hole  in  the 
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mud  wall  of  a  deserted  house;  we  hoped  that  they  were  going 
to  nest  there,  but  they  had  not  done  so  before  we  left  Shendi. 

60.  Merops  pusillus  P.  L.  S.  Miiller. 

M,p.  ocularis  Keichen.  Om.  Monatsb.  1900,  p.  86. 

26  cf. 

The  fact  that  we  saw  and  obtained  only  one  specimen  of 
this  little  Bee-eater  at  Shendi  is  rather  remarkable,  consider- 
ing how  abundant  it  is  at  Khartum,  where  it  may  be  said  to 
share  with  Passer  luteus  the  honour  of  being  the  commonest 
bird. 

61.  Merops  viridissimus  Swains. 

71  cf ,  96  S,  127  cJ,  126  <? ,  243  cf ,  60  ?  . 

The  absence  of  the  blue  throat  and  other  differenoes 
necessitate  the  separation  of  the  African  and  Indian  forma 
of  this  bird. 

This  Bee-eater  was  exceedingly  common  at  Shendi,  some- 
times being  seen  in  little  flocks  of  five  or  six,  more  often  in 
pairs.  They  were  occasionally  observed  to  go  into  holes 
in  banks,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  nest. 

62.  Upupa  epops  Linn. 
227c?,  287  ?,388  5. 

Erlanger  has  separated  the  Mediterranean  form  of  Upupa 
epops  as  Upupa  epops  pallida  (Joum.  f.  Om.  1899,  p.  15),  but 
our  Sudan  specimens  and  others  from  North  Africa  in  the 
Tring  Museum  do  not  seem  to  differ  in  any  way  from  typical 
North-European  specimens. 

There  was  a  sudden  immigration  of  Hoopoes  on  March  8th, 
after  which  they  might  be  seen  for  a  few  days  in  almost  every 
tree. 

63.  LoPHocERos  NASUTUs  (Linn.). 

78  cJ,245  cf,  173  ?,  174  $,246  ?. 

These  remarkably  ugly  Hornbills  were  fairly  numerous  at 
Shendi.  They  spend  most  of  the  day  in  the  dhurra-fields 
along  the  river-banks,  where  they  do  a  good  deal  of  damage ; 
at  night  they  retire  to  the  thick  belt  of  trees  which  fringes 
the  desert.     Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  bird  is 
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its  extraurdinarily  tough  skin,  which  is  capable  of  turuiug  shot 
of  almost  any  sixc  at  more  than  thirty  yards  distance. 

(>!-.  Cbrylb  rudis  (Linn.). 

11  cf. 

This  was  the  only  Kingfisher  we  saw.  It  was  vcr)*  com- 
mon and  remarkably  tame,  sometimes  lianging  motionless  in 
the  air  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  and  then  dropping  with  a 
sudden  splash  into  the  river. 

65.    COCCYSTES  GLANDARIVS  (Liun.). 

151   ?. 

Our  solitary  specimen  of  the  Great  S|>ottcd  Cuckoo  was 
the  only  one  seen. 

GC.  Centropus  srPERciLiosus  Ilempr.  &  Ehrcub. 

363  cf . 

We  only  met  with  this  bird  once. 

67.  Trachypiionus  margaritatus  (RUpp.). 
203  cf ,  432  cf . 

The  bills  of  our  specimens  are  a  little  longer  than  those  of 
Abyssinian  examples  in  the  Tring  Museum. 

This  gaudy  Barbet  was  very  rare  at  Shendi ;  we  only  met 
with  it  on  two  occasions.  It  has  a  loud  clear  note,  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  human  whistle. 

The  native  name  of  this  bird  means  "  wood-pecker.^' 

68.  Mesopicus  goertan  (P.  L.  S.  Mull.). 

80  cf. 

Our  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  the  only  Wood- 
pcc*ker  that  we  saw.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  ver}*  dense 
thicket,  and  our  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  hearing  its 
very  charactiristic  cry. 

60.  TuRTCR  TURTUR  (Linu.). 

3^^  cf. 

A  single  Turtle-Dove  was  bhot  at  Shendi  ou  February  19th. 
It  apiK-ars  to  be  slightly  paler  than  the  majority  of 
£un»pcan  specimens,  but  it  can  be  matched  by  British 
examples.  It  \ias  probably  a  European  bird  in  its  winter- 
quarters. 
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70.  TuKTUR  RosEOGRiSEUS  (Sund.). 

86  6f  339  cf,  26  ?,  35  ?,  36  2,  164?,  165  ?,340  ?, 
353  pullus. 

This  Dove  was  exceedingly  common.  Upwards  of  fifty 
might  sometimes  be  seen  sitting  in  one  of  the  bigger  trees 
near  the  river;  it  was  also  well  distributed  all  over  the 
desert,  but  was  less  numerous  there. 

Several  nests  were  found  in  acacia- bushes  at  heights 
varying  from  three  to  six  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were 
light  structures  of  twigs,  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
European  Turtle-Dove.  The  number  of  eggs  was  two  in 
every  case ;  they  are  white  with  very  little  gloss :  average 
measurements  29*2  by  23  mm. 

71.  TuRTUR  DECiPiENs  Fiusch  &  Hartl. 

123  cf,  192  d,256  d,  372  cT,  124  ?,158  $. 

This  is  the  same  form  which  has  beeu  called  Turtur 
ambiffuus  by  Mr.  Witherby  (Ibis,  1901,  p.  266),  Mr. 
Witherby  found  that  his  specimens  from  the  White  Nile, 
and  those  in  the  Tring  Museum  from  N.E.  Africa,  differed 
from  the  type  of  T.  ambiguus  in  having  slightly  longer  wings 
and  considerably  wider  tips  to  the  rectrices.  But  after  an 
examination  of  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  he 
decided  not  to  separate  the  form  found  in  North-East  Africa 
from  the  West-African  T,  ambiguua. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
separate  the  two  forms,  but  in  any  case  our  birds  must  be 
called  T,  decipiens,  and  not  T,  ambiguus;  the  former  name 
was  published  some  years  before  the  latter,  and  was  originally 
given  to  the  North -East  African  form. 

This  Dove  was  very  much  less  numerous  than  the  pre- 
ceding species,  from  which  it  was  readily  distinguished  by  its 
larger  size.  It  becomes  increasingly  common  as  one  goes 
southwards  from  Shendi,  which  place  seems  to  be  about  its 
most  northerly  limit. 

A  nest  containing  two  eggs  was  found  in  an  acacia-bush 
on  March  16th.  The  nest  was  like  that  of  the  preceding 
species.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pure  white,  without  glose,  and 
measure  32*1  by  22*5  and  296  by  23  mm. 
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7'2.  TritTt'K  sENen.iLSNKitt  (Linn.). 

27  d.  105  (J.  129  (f ,  128  9  juv. 

Tliii  Turtlo-Duve  «m  very  mromon  nt  Shendi,  biiL  leiw  *o 
than  T.  rt/trojfrifeut.  Wc  found  several  netU  ;  the  number 
of  egga  WM  alwaya  two.  The;  are  glossy  white;  average 
meMur«inenta  2^-1  by  IQ'5  and  34  by  19  mm. 

73.  (Kna  rAPEXNU  (Linn.). 

52  rf,  KM  <f,  105  cf.  119  d,  159  J,  235  d,  382  J, 
383  d,  82  tl  jur.,  IM  8  .  289  9  ,  884  ? . 

Wr  firat  raw  tlii*  little  long-tailed  Dove  at  Berber,  which 
may  perhaps  b<'  eoiioidcred  it*  northern m out  limit.  At 
Shendi  it  was  very  plentiful  and  well  dintributed  all  over  tJie 
country,  a  neot  being  ert^u  Found  in  the  desert  ttrn  or  morv 
mile*  from  ihe  nver. 

We  found  the  nent  of  this  «]>«•!«  several  limea,  the  first 
heing  on  Frbniar}'  20th.  It  is  the  slightntt  posaihle  structuro 
of  fine  twigs  and  coarse  grass,  or  sometinica  of  grass  only,  and 
is  plared  in  a  low  bush,  generally  not  more  than  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  number  of  eggs  was  aomctioiea  one, 
more  often  two.  They  are  not  white,  like  those  of  moat 
Volumbidte,  but  are  of  a  rich  erram-colour,  and  have  a  hard 
and  thiik  shell.  Measurements:  201  by  Ifi,  217  by  15*9, 
20  by  lfi'6,  and  20-5  hy  16  mm. 

74.  Sraii  flammba  macdlata  Brchm. 

423  d ,  427  (J ,  434  (f ,  424  9  ,  428  ?  ,  142  9  .  i-'W  {»e»  ? ), 
♦89  (sen?). 

Our  specimcna  of  the  Barn-Owl  agree  very  well  with  the 
type*  oF  Brehm's  S.f.  laaculala  now  in  the  Tring  Museum. 
Thry  all  hate  a  dark  strongly  ■{Kittrd  npprr  Mirface  ;  and 
the  under  surface  in  aluj  heavily  marked  with  blsckith  spots, 
•one  of  which  are  shaiHsl  very  much  like  Hrrow-heads. 
In  these  features  they  diR'cr  from  the  Barn-Owl  of  liower 
Egypt  and  the  ucighbourbood  of  Cairo,  which  K.  llariirt 
(Nov.  Zuol.  «ii.  p.  533)  has  provisiountly  united  with  the 
West- European  and  Mrditrrraneau  form,  the  S./.  kirckhtifi 
uf  Brehni.  The  legs  of  our  »|irL'imrns  also  appear  lu  be 
somewhat  longer  and  more  bare  than  in  typical  KurojM-an 
spevimms. 
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The  diflerences  between  the  Tropical  Barn-Owl  (<S.  /. 
maculaia),  the  true  S,  flammea,  and  the  West-European 
S.  /.  kirchhojffi  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Reichenow  ('  Die 
Vogel  Afrikas/  i.  p.  676,  1901). 

Bam-Owls  were  fairly  common  at  Shendi ;  we  often  heard, 
but  seldom  saw,  them.  They  frequented  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  of  Shendi.  Nos.  423,  424,  427,  and  428  were  obtained 
at  Kabushea,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north,  where  we  also 
obtained  young  birds  in  down  on  March  23rd. 

75.  Bubo  ascalaphus  descrtorum  Erianger. 
294  cJ ,  409  <f ,  344  pullus. 

These  specimens  from  Shendi  agree  absolutely  with 
specimens  of  B.  a.  desertorum  (Erl.  Om.  Monatsb.  v.  p.  192, 
1897)  in  the  Tring  Museum  from  Galies,  Tunis. 

This  very  handsome  £agle-Owl  was  found  on  two  isolated 
rocky  hills,  Gebel  Margel  and  Gebel  el  Lahemer,  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Shendi.  There  appeared  to  be  only  one  pair 
of  Owls  on  each.  They  were  as  often  found  sitting  on  the 
sunny  as  on  the  shady  side  of  the  hill  during  the  day-time, 
and  were  always  very  much  on  the  alert,  flying  away 
without  hesitation  if  approached  too  closely. 

On  March  13th  we  found  a  nest  containing  two  young 
birds  in  down  on  the  south  side  of  Gebel  Margel.  It 
was  merely  a  depression  in  the  midst  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  and  was  fully  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  at  mid- 
day the  rocks  became  80  hot  that  it  was  imi)Ossible  to  touch 
them  with  the  hand  for  any  length  of  time.  Round  the 
nest  were  large  numbers  of  pellets,  containing  the  hair  and 
bones  of  hares,  mice,  and  jerboas. 

76.  PisoRHiNA  LEi'coTis  (Tcmm.) . 

325  c?>  76  cf  juv.,  342  juv.  (sex?),  343  juv.  (sex?), 
430  ?  juv.,  431  ?  juv.,  432  cf  juv. 

This  little  Owl  was  not  uncommon  at  Shendi.  Some  of 
our  specimens  were  found  in  trees,  and  some  in  the  ruins  of 
the  town  of  Shendi. 

On  March  22nd  a  nest  containing  three  almost  fully- 
fledgcd  young  birds  was  found  in  a  deserted  well. 
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77.  M1LVU8  .ICCJYPTIU8  (Gm.). 
19*cf>  l^->5  cf,2<j0cf,315  cf. 
All  our  specimens  are  young  birds. 

The  Kgyptian  Kite  was  very  conmion  at  Shcndi,  where  a 
dozen  or  more  might  often  be  seen  flying  over  our  camp  at 
the  same  time.  In  a  clump  of  date-palms  near  Mctemmch  we 
diseoTered  a  large  number  of  nests,  which  already  contained 
young  birds  on  March  2nd.  We  afterwards  found  several 
others  containing  eggs  in  clutches  of  two  and  three  on 
March  8th,  15th,  and  21st.  These  are  of  the  usual  type 
of  Kites'  eggs,  except  that  the  ground-colour  is  pure  white, 
and  not  pale  blue,  as  it  is  in  many  specimens  taken  at  Cairo. 
Tliey  vary  considerably  in  size,  from  53  by  41  mm.  to  47  by 
40*5  mm. 

78.  Circus  macrvrus  (S.  G.  Gm.). 
56  <J,  116  <J,399  ?. 

These  three  examples  are  all  immature  birds,  just  beginning 
to  assume  the  adult  plumage. 

They  were  often  seen  flying  backwanis  and  forwards  over 
the  grassy  plain  above  mentioned,  more  often  in  the  evening 
than  during  the  day-time.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  one  of 
these  birds  chase  a  Crested  Lark,  hut  their  food  consists 
mostly  of  mice  and  other  small  mammals. 

79.  Circus  pyoargus  (Linn.). 
55  ?. 

Our  single  Montagu's  Harrier  was  shot  on  Februar}*  20th, 
when  it  was  hunting  in  company  with  an  individual  of  the 
preceding  species. 

80.  Melierax  gabar  (Daud.). 
172  ?. 

This  Hawk  was  decidedly  rare.  Our  specimen  was  sitting 
at  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  chanting  loudly. 

81.  *Gyps  ruLvis  (J.  F.  Gm.). 
Griflcm  Vultures  were  rarelv  seen. 

82.  ♦Gyps  rueppelli  (Brehm). 

UiipiK'H's  Vulture  wss  seen  on  one  or  two  occu&ion>. 
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83.  *VuLTUR  MONACHUs  Linn. 

The  Black  Vulture  was  more  common  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  species.  It  is  a  magnificent  bird  when  on 
the  wing. 

84.  *Neophron  percnoptekus  (Linn.). 

The  Egyptian  Vulture  was  exceedingly  common  and 
almost  offensively  tame.  A  nest,  containing  one  egg  and 
one  young  bird,  was  found  on  a  ledge  of  a  cliflf  near  the 
Pyramids  of  Meroe  on  March  22nd.  The  nest  was  composed 
of  sticks  with  a  solid  foundation  of  hyena's  dung ;  it  was  lined 
with  an  extraordinary  collection  of  hair  of  goats^  gazelles^ 
and  hares^  wings  of  sand-grouse,  and  scraps  of  cloth  and 
paper. 

85.  *Helotarsus  ecaudatus  (Daud.). 

A  Bateleur  Eagle  seen  near  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  on 
March  22nd  was  the  only  Eagle  that  we  saw  in  the  Sudan. 
It  came  quite  close  to  us,  but  was  immediately  attacked  and 
driven  away  by  a  pair  of  Peregrine  Falcons,  whicli  had 
a  nest  with  three  young  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
Pyramids. 

86.  BuBULCUS  LUciDUs  (Rafin.). 
75  ?. 

Buff-backed  Herons  were  occasionally  seen  on  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  river-bank,  often  standing  upon  the  backs 
of  cattle. 

87.  *Herodias  alba  (Linn.). 

A  single  Great  White  Heron  was  seen  on  Tuti  Island, 
opposite  Khartum,  on  March  26th. 

88.  *Nycticorax  griseus  (Linn.). 
Night-Herons  were  rarely  seen. 

89.  *CicoNiA  NIGRA  (Linn.). 
Black  Storks  were  occasionally  seen. 

90.    *ClC0NIA  ALBA  Bcchst. 

White  Storks  were  often  seen  in  immense  flocks  flying 
northwards. 
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91.    *PlaTALBA  LBUCORODIA  (LillQ.). 

Spoonbills  were  teen  in  one  or  two  places  south  of  Shendi. 

92.  *Anastomus  lam blligbrus  Temm. 

These  strange-looking  birds  were  sometimes  seen  standing 
in  solitary  fashion  on  the  river-bank,  sometimes  flying  south- 
wards in  large  flocks. 

93.  *Lbftoptilu8  crumbnipbr  (Cuv.). 

The  hideous  Marabou  was  always  to  be  seeu  if  a  horse 
or  camel  died  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  very  expert  in 
stealing  choice  pieces  of  carrion  from  the  Egyptian  Vultures. 

94.  Phalacrocorax  apricanus  (Om.). 
396  (sex  ?) . 

We  did  not  see  this  little  Cormorant  at  Shendi.  Our 
specimen  was  obtained  at  Wad-Habushi,  where  the  river  is 
very  swift  and  full  of  rocks. 

95.  *Pblbcanus  onocrotalus  Linn. 

Pelicans  were  sometimes  seen  flying  northwards  in  enor- 
mous numbers ;  they  fly  in  a  single  line  at  a  great  height. 
On  one  oci*asion  a  flock  of  several  hundreds  of  these 
birds  settled  on  a  sandbank  opposite  to  Shendi;  unfortu- 
nately our  boat  grounded  before  we  could  get  within 
reach  of  them  either  with  a  gun  or  a  camera.  They  soar 
to  a  very  great  height,  apparently  without  a  single  flap  of 
the  wings. 

96.  Obloi'Hblidon  anglica  (Mont.). 
196  $. 

Oull-billed  Terns  were  seen  almost  every  day  flying  down 
the  river  singly  or  in  small  parties.  They  were  sometimes 
seen  hawking  for  insects  over  the  bean-fields  and  dhurra- 
fields. 

97.  *Stbrna  cAspiA  Pall. 

Three  or  four  pairs  of  this  handsome  Tern  were  seeu 
flying  about  the  ferry  at  Omdurman  on  March  26th ;  while 
a  week  or  so  before  that  date  we  saw  it  migrating  north- 
wards  near  Shendi. 
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98.  *RuYNCHOPs  PLAV1R08TRIS  (Vielll.). 

This  remarkable-looking  bird  was  first  seen  at  Wad- 
Habusbi  on  March  18th^  and  a  few  arrived  at  Shendi  on 
their  northward  journey  on  March  23rd.  During  the  day- 
time they  sit  on  an  isolated  sandbank  or  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  ;  in  the  early  morning  and  evening  they 
fly  rapidly  over  the  water  with  a  very  graceful  skimming 
action.  They  are  very  wary,  and  we  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  specimen. 

99.  Chenalopex  jsgyftiaca  (Briss.). 
395  <J,407  cJ,408  ?. 

Egyptian  Geese  were  very  common  all  along  the  river, 
generally  being  seen  in  pairs.  They  make  a  great  noise 
when  they  come  out  of  the  crops  in  the  early  morning. 

100.  *Dapila  acuta  (Linn.). 

Pintails  were  often  seen  in  large  flocks  flying  down  the 
river. 

101.  *Nettion  crecca  (Linn.). 
Three  Teal  were  once  seen. 

102.  Pterocles  senegallus  (Linn.). 
213  c?,  214  cf,215  ?  ,  379  ?  . 

This  large  Sand-Grouse  was  very  rare  at  Sheudi  com- 
pared with  the  next  species.  It  was  never  seen  in  company 
with  P.  exustusy  and  seemed  to  prefer  thick  bush  rather  than 
the  more  open  desert.  The  natives  distinguish  betwe^^n  the 
two  birds,  and  call  this  one  "  Gutta  Dahowi.*' 

103.  Pterocles  exustus  Temm. 

157  6y  216  d,  218  6,  261  d,  310  c^,  156  ?,  217  ?, 
262  ?. 

Our  Shendi  specimens  may  be  regarded  as  being  typical 
Pterocles  exustus ;  they  do  not  agree  with  the  form  found  ou 
the  White  Nile  by  Mr.  Witherby,  and  called  by  Mr.  Hartert 
P.  e.  somalicus  (Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  28) ;  the  latter  is  a  much 
brighter,  more  sandy,  and  smaller  bird. 

This  Sand-Grouse  was  found  in  extraordinary  numbers. 
It  flies  down  to  certain  spots  on  the  river  to  drink  with 
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perfect  regularity  every  morning.  Considering  how  tliinly 
these  birds  are  distributed  over  the  country — they  are 
seldom  Keen  in  flocks,  except  when  going  to  drink — it  seems 
likely  that  many  of  them  must  come  from  very  remote 
parts  of  the  desert. 

We  found  eggs  of  this  bird  on  the  6th,  17th,  and  23rd  of 
March.  They  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground ;  beyond  a  very 
slight  deprc9sion  there  is  no  attempt  at  making  a  nest. 
The  full  number  seems  to  be  three.  The  ground-colour  is 
creamy  buff,  and  is  covered  with  sharply  defined  rich  brown 
markings  and  underlying  spots  of  a  pale  grey  colour.  An 
egg  taken  after  death  from  a  bird  shot  on  February  28th 
is  marked  with  more  pale  spots  than  are  our  otiier  eggs. 
Measurements:  35-6  by  265,  362  by  26T>,  36  by  25, 
39  by  25  mm. 

The  native  name  for  this  bird  is  ''  Gutta.'' 

\0\,  CoTURNix  coTi'RNix  (Linn.). 

The  Quail  was  tolerably  common  at  Shendi  during  our 
whole  stav. 

105.    KUP0D0TI8  ARABS  (Liuu.). 

The  head  and  neck  only  of  this  binl  were  preservc*d.  It 
was  trapped  in  the  desert  by  a  native,  who  had  adopted  the 
usual  trick  of  pulling  out  all  the  primaries.  We  often  saw 
Bustards,  presumably  of  this  species,  in  the  desert,  but  they 
always  contrived  to  keep  out  of  range ;  the  chestnut  axillaries 
are  a  good  distinguishing  character  when  the  bird  is  flying. 

106.  QIdicnemus  senegai.enhis  Swains. 
386<J,;J87  <J. 

Two  of  these  birds  were  obtained  at  Wad-IIabushi  on 
March  18th.  Tlieir  behaviour  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Norfolk  Plover. 

107.  lIoPLoPTERVs  spiNONVs  (Liuu.) . 

41  ? ,  -m)  ?  . 

Spurwing  Plovers  were  met  with  commonly  all  along  the 
river-banks.  They  are  extremely  noisy  during  the  night,  and 
also  during  the  day  if  their  breeding-places  are  invaded. 
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A  nest  containing  four  eggs  was  found  on  March  18th. 
They  resemble  brownish  eggs  of  Vanellus  vulgaris^  but  are 
less  pyriform  and  much  smaller.  The  deep  brown  patches 
are  all  more  or  less  longitudinal. 

Measurements:  411  by  28*5,  40  by  275,  40  by  275, 
and  40  by  28*5  mm. 

108.  Pluvianus  iEGYPTius  (Liuu.). 

12  cf ,  13  cf ,  97  ?  ,  98  ?  ,  257  ?  ,  338  ?  ,  360  ?  . 

These  pretty  birds  were  fairly  well  distributed  along  the 
river-banks  in  small  flocks.  Towards  the  end  of  March  they 
were  evidently  just  on  the  point  of  breeding  and  occurred  in 
pairs ;  the  ovaries  of  the  females  were  very  much  enlarged, 
and  we  often  observed  them  scratching  boles  in  the  sand  and 
then  covering  them  up,  as  though  they  were  burying  their 
eggs.  This  habit  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  who  also  are 
acquainted  with  the  eggs,  which  they  describe  as  being  green. 
Curiously  enough,  they  call  this  bird  '^Asfur  el  timsah,"  that 
is,  '^  Bird  of  the  Crocodile  '^ ;  so  there  may  be  something  in 
Herodotus's  story  of  the  Trochilus  after  all ! 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 
Fig.  1.  CtsUcola  aridvla,  p.  16. 

2.  Egjf  of  Passer  nifidondHs,  p.  9. 

3,  4.  Eggs  of  CaprimtdguB  eximitia,  p.  20. 

II. — Notes  upon  the  Osteology  of  Aramus  scolopaceus.  By 
Frank  E.  Bbddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector  and  Vice- 
Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

Opinions  as  to  the  exact  systematic  position  of  this  curious 
bird  have  differed  and  still  differ  greatly.  A  list  of  the 
varying  views  that  have  been  held  at  one  time  or  another  as 
to  the  relationships  of  Aramus  is  to  be  found  in  Fiirbringer's 
*  Untersuchungen '  *,  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  bulk 
of  current  opinion  is  in  favour  of  keeping  the  bird  in  the  place 
which  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Vertebrate 
List,'  where  it  is  joined  with  the  Cranes,  Bustards,  Cariama, 
Rhinochetus,  Psophia,  and  Eurypyga  to  form  Mr.  Sclater's 

•  *  Untersuchungen  zur  Morphologie  und  Sjstematik  der  Vogel/  &c. 
(Amaterdam,  1888),  p.  1207. 
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Order  Alectorides,  of  which  Order  it  is  furthermore  con- 
sidered to  represent  a  distinct  family.  Prof.  Fiirbringer 
himself^  though  he  discusses  the  general  characteristic's  of 
AramuM  under  the  heading  **  Araniidw/'  comes  to  the  final 
conclusion  that  it  is  to  be  placed  as  a  mere  subfamily  of  the 
family  Oruidsc,  of  which  all  the  Old  World  genera — Grus^ 
Baiearica,  &c. — should  constitute  a  second  subfamily,  Uruinae. 
Even  with  this  reduction  the  importance  attached  to  Aramut. 
as  a  distinct  type  of  binl  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  its  peculiarities.  A  study  of  the  osteology  has 
convinced  mc  that  it  docs  not  help  to  explain  the  structure 
of  the  genus  to  regard  it  as  extremely  distinct  from  other 
Cranes,  using  this  word  to  include  the  Gruidae  only.  If 
AramuM  is  to  be  separated,  and  given  family^-or  subfamily — 
rank,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  isolate  at  least  Bafearica 
in  the  same  way,  and  possibly  also  Tetrapteryx.  No  advantage 
appears  to  be  gained  by  the  splitting  up  of  so  clearly  definal)le 
a  family  as  that  of  the  Gruido;,  of  which  Aramus  is  an  out- 
lying member,  and,  even  as  such,  not  far  removed  from  the 
remaining  genera. 

My  conclusions,  in  fact,  completely  bear  out  the  view  of 
the  late  Mr.  Secbohm*,  who  placed  Aramus  as  a  genus 
of  the  family  Oruidw  in  his  suborder  Grall».  As  to  the 
particular  position  which  the  genus  holdit  within  the  family,  I 
shall  have  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages  to  point  to 
a  number  of  somewhat  striking  likenesses  lietween  it  and  the 
African  genua  Baiearica^  which  in  extenial  ap|)earance  is  as 
unlike  Aramut  as  any  other  genus  of  the  family,  or  indeed 
even  more  unlike.  Without,  however,  insisting  too  strongly 
upon  these  points  of  resemblance  as  indicating  a  special 
affinity,  I  may  remark  that  alliances  between  South-African 
and  South-American  animals  have  been  shown  to  exist  in 
a  number  of  groups. 

The  anatomy  of  Aramus  has  been  dealt  with  and  described 
by  a  number  of  naturalists.  The  muscles  and  viscera,  with 
some  parts  of  the  skeleton^  have  l)een  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  Garrod  f,  who  quotes  earlier  authorities  in  his  memoir. 

•  <  ClsMitlcatiou  of  Birds*  (l^mdon,  1890),  p.  S9. 

t  •*  On  the  Anatomy  of  Aramus  scvlo^tacetUj**  P.  Z.  If.  187U,  p.  L*7r>. 
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I  have  already  referred  to  Prof.  Furbringer,  in  whose  general 
work  upon  Birds  are  a  number  of  osteological  details.  I  have 
myself*  subsequently  referred  to  a  few  osteological  facts 
in  considering  the  affinities  of  Psophia  to  other  Crane- 
like birds^  and  the  genus  is  not  passed  over  in  the  general 
works  of  Dr.  Oadowf  and  myself  |.  An  account  of  the 
alimentary  tract  has  been  communicated  by  Dr.  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell  to  the  Liimean  Society  of  London^  and  will  pro- 
bably be  published  before  the  present  observations  appear 
in  print 

The  skeleton^  with  which  alone  I  am  concerned  in  the 
present  communication,  has  been  described  and  figured  to 
some  extent  by  Eyton  in  the  'Osteologia  Avium '||,  by 
Garrod  in  his  memoir  quoted  below^  and  by  Fiirbringer  and 
myself.  While  these  authors  have  made  known  the  general 
facts  which  bear  upon  the  systematic  position  of  the  bird,  a 
number  of  details  have  not  been  discussed,  some  of  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  relationship  of  Aramus  to  the 
Cranes. 

§  Skull. 

I  shall  not  give  any  elaborate  description  of  the  skull, 
which  has  been  depicted  from  two  points  of  view  by  Garrod, 
and  also  in  the  general  figure  of  the  entire  skeleton  by  Eyton. 
In  being  schizognathous  and  schizorhinal,  in  having  large 
free  lacrymals  not  united  to  the  prefrontal  processes  of  the 
ethmoid,  in  having  but  slight  furrows  for  the  nasal  glands, 
and,  finally,  in  the  possession  of  occipital  foramina,  the 
genus  Aramtis  agrees  with  the  Gruidae  alone  among  its 
possible  allies ;  both  the  Rallidae  and  the  Limicolae  differ 
in  one  or  more  of  the  above-stated  characters,  which  are  only 
combined  in  the  Gruidae.  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to 
take  any  other  group  of  birds  into  consideration.  Besides 
these  general  points  of  resemblance  to  Grus  and  the  Gruids 
in  general,  the  skull  of  Aramus  shows  a  few  minutiae  of 

•  "  On  the  Structure  of  Psophia^''  &c.,  P  Z.  S.  1890,  p.  329. 
t  ''  Atcs"  in  Bronn^s  '  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreicbs.* 
\  'The  Structure  and  Classification  of  Birds'  (London,  1898). 
II  Plate  ziv.  K  and  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  2. 
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•tructure  in  wliich  it  dilfera  from  it*  nllicK.  T)ieM!  fealurcM, 
on  tho  whole,  produce  a  further  likt-ncu  between  tlie  xkull  of 
Aramiu  hud  that  of  the  aUrratit  Cmnc  Balearica.  ThiiK  the 
ptcr]rt;oi<is,  though  rxpnndoH  u  lu  Gnu  at  their  arCicttlation 
with  the  palatines  in  front,  have  no  traces  that  I  can  iliacovcr 
of  baaipterj'goid  factt^.  In  Gru*  the*e  ba^iplerj'goid  fac-cts 
■re  not  properly  developed  ;  hut,  as  in  many  other  binla 
which  poue»«  rudiment*  of  them,  they  arc  repruscnted  by  ■ 
amali  pruceaa  of  bone  of  irregular  form,  and  arc  not  expanded 
into  an  articular  surface  for  tho  reception  of  tho  pterygoid 
bonea.  In  thia  peculiarity  of  the  »ku]l  the  grnus  Bal&arka 
■greea  with  Aramita ;  while  in  neither  are  there  tracea  of 
the  baaiplcrygoid  facet«.  One  would  nssnme  therefore 
that  the  two  genera  which  have  jimt  been  menlioDed  arc 
■  ■o  far  more  apet-ialiaed  than  the  tiiore  typical  Crane*.  Tho 
Idiapc  of  the  niaxillo<pittatint;  plates  is  not  the  atimc  in 
Aramtu  and  in  Grut:  in  Aramuit  these  plates  arc  of  (he 
nature  ufiiwolleu  hullie,  and  very  thin-walled;  in  Gm$  eaeli 
plate  is  a  tbi",  shell-like,  concave  structure,  tlie  roncarity 
being  outwardu;  they  are,  moreover,  much  larger  in  Gnu  than 
in  Aramut.  It  is  perh&pa  iuiportiut  to  note  that  Balearica, 
again,  on  the  whole,  agrees  with  Aramus. 

The  remaining  feature  of  difference  between  Aramut  and 
Gnu,  which  is  noticeable  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  nknll, 
cunerrns  the  palatine* :  in  Grut  the  ridge  upon  the  ventral 
Burfacc  of  thoe  buuea  is  deep,  and  i«  continued  quite  to 
the  end  uf  them,  to  where  they  articulate  behind  with  the 
pterygoid*  ;  in  Aramttt  ttic  ridge  i«,  of  course,  present,  hut 
it  atop*  oonaidembly  abort  of  the  pterygoid  end  of  thu  piaU- 
tinea.  In  thia  feature  it  happens  that  Aramut  doca  not  I 
approach  Balearica.  The  last-mentioned  genua  has  theaa 
bouea  formed  aa  in  Gnu. 

When  the  skull  of  Aramut  is  viewed  laterally,  the  nostrila 
anr  seen  to  be  not  so  clearly  cut  anteriorly  as  are  thoM  of 
Grtu,  which  end  in  a  deRnile  rouniled  margin.  In  Aramut 
a  kind  of  curtain  of  bune  di'aceuds  from  above  which  uvcr- 
abadows  and  |uirtly  oblitenttes  the  antirior  part  of  the  urificv 
of  the  nostril,  thus  detracting  from  the  ilefiniteDcu  of  ita 
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outline.  On  the  same  aspect  of  the  skull  the  quadrates  are 
completely  visible,  as  ia  also  the  case  with  the  quadrates  of 
the  Crane  Balearica.  In  Grus,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  slight  projecting  bar  ol'  bone  belonging  to  the  squamosal, 
which  has  grown  over  the  articular  end  of  the  quadrate 
between  its  two  heads;  this  to  some  extent  conceals  the 
actual  articulation  of  the  quadrate  when  the  skull  is  placed 
iu  an  accurately  horizontal  position  and  viewed  from  the 
side.  Tbc  same  small  bar  of  bone,  it  is  true,  does  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  two  geaera.  Aramns  aad  Balearica ;  hut  it 
is  much  smaller  and  is  not  effectual  in  concealing  the 
quadrate  articulation. 

§  Vebtebbal  Column, 

Aramus  has  altogether  17  cenical  vertebne,  thus  dis- 
agreeing with  at  least  many  other  Gruine  birds,  where 
19  or  20  is  the  prevailing  number  ;  Paophia,  however,  and 
Eupodatis  agree  with  Aramux.  As  the  cervical  vertebrBB 
arc  apt  to  be  variously  reckoned  by  those  who  deal  with  the 
skeletons  of  birds,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  in  the 
foregoing  enumerations  I  have  considered  as  "  cervicals"  all 
those  vertebne  which  lie  in  front  of  that  which  bears  the 
first  complete  rib:  while  by  complete  rib,  I  understand  one 
that  articula'es  with  the  sternum.  The  atlas  vertebra,  aa  ia 
Grus,  is  merely  notched  for  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis. 
There  is  not  a  complete  foramen. 

On  the  cervical  veitehne  the  catapophyses,  as  is  well 
known,  are  often,  and  indeed  generally,  of  considerable  use  in 
distinguishing  or  uniting  allied  birds;  they  often  vary  very 
eharacterisiically  from  family  to  family  or  it  may  be  from 
genus  to  genus.  In  Aramus  the  arrangement  of  these  ventral 
processes  of  the  centra  is  as  follows: — ^The  catapophyses  are 
first  recogniHuble  as  quite  independent  on  the  6th  vertebra 
(counting  in,  of  course,  the  atlas).  Prom  that  vertebra  as 
far  as  the  13(h  the  catapophyses  are  clear  and  distinct  and 
approach  somewhat,  being  nearer  to  each  other  on  the 
last  three  vertebne  of  the  series  referred  to  ;  the  approxima- 
tion, however,  is  not  clearly  marked,  and  they  are  far  indeed 
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from  formiDg  by  their  UDion  a  catapopbyttial  cnnal,  suph 
M  is  to  be  fouod  on  the  neck-vcrtcbne  uf  many  bird*.  It 
often  hcppens  that  the  vertebne  which  immedJalcly  follow 
that  which  bean  the  last  pair  of  catapophyses  arc  furDixhcd 
only  with  a  single  mediaii  hypapophysia,  the  tranMtioo  being 
thus  perfectly  abrupt  between  the  paired  and  unpaired  ventral 
mediaii  process  of  the  vertebral  centra.  Now,  in  Aramwt 
there  is  a  transition ;  for  the  fourteenth  vertebra,  although 
it  lias  indeed  but  a  single  median  hypapophysia,  has  that 
hypapophysis  distinctly  bifid  at  its  free  extremity,  which 

Fig.  I. 


N'Mk-vrrtrbm  nt  Baltariea  (right-hand  figuie)  anil  Aramwi 
(Urt-banil  l]gan>).    Nat.  riie. 

natarally  suggests  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  fused  pair  of 
catapopbyses.  This  process  is  not  bifid  upon  the  remaining 
hypapophyscs  of  the  cervical  scries.  Wc  may  now  compare 
the  conditions  which  obtain  iu  Aramui  «ith  those  which 
prevail  in  other  genera  of  the  OruidK. 

In  Gnu  earuHeulata,  which  will  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
RStricled  genus  Gnu,  the  conditions  arc  really  practically 
identical.  The  only  diflerence  is  associated  with  the  larger 
number  of  the  cervical  vertcbiK  of  this  hird.  In  it  the 
last  vertebra  which   possesses   paired   catapupliysci    is   the 
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14th  instead  of  the  13th.  Moreover^  the  bifid  state  of 
the  otherwise  unpaired  hypapophysis  of  the  succeeding 
vertebra — t.  e.,  the  15th  of  the  entire  series — is  more  marked 
than  it  is  in  Aramus ;  this  is  naturally  still  more  suggestive 
of  the  origin  of  the  unpaired  hypapophysis  from  paired 
catapophyses  than  is  the  case  of  the  14th  vertebra  of  Aramus. 

In  Tetrapteryx  (or  Anthropoides)  paradisea  there  are 
exactly  the  same  number  of  cervical  vertebrae  which  possess 
catapophyses  as  in  Gru^  carunctJa/a^  those  of  the  15th  being 
quite  as  marked  as  are  those  of  the  14th. 

Balearica,  in  the  points  which  are  now  being  dealt  with 
(fig.  1)^  does  not  show  any  special  likeness  to  Aramus;  it  is 
indeed  a  step  further  on  the  Crane-side.  In  this  bird  there 
are  in  all,  it  will  be  remembered,  20  cervical  vertebrae,  instead 
of  the  19  which  characterize  the  more  typical  Cranes.  As 
the  cervical  series  is  thus  extended  by  one  vertebra,  it  is 
natural  to  find  that  the  arrangement  of  the  catapophyses 
corresponds.  In  Balearica  it  is  thus  the  16th  vertebra 
instead  of  the  15th  which  bears  the  last  pair  of  catapophyses. 

There  is  one  remaining  feature  in  the  structure  of  these 
catapophyses  which  requires  attention  and  furnishes  useful 
comparisons.  In  Balearica  the  first  pair  of  them  is  upon 
vertebra  G,  as  in  the  case  of  Aramus,  already  stated  above.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  immediately,  that  these  catapophyses 
are  not  certainly  the  equivalents  of  those  which  lie  iu  Aramus 
upon  the  same  vertebra.  These  processes  in  Balearica  lie 
rather  near  to  the  middle  ventral  line  of  the  centrum  ;  they 
are  placed  behind  a  very  deep  ventral  fossa  which  excavates  the 
centrum  of  this  vertebra  just  behind  its  surface  for  articulation 
with  the  preceding  vertebra.  This  deep  ventral  fossa  is  not 
to  be  seen  upon  the  next  or  upon  any  of  the  succeeding 
cervical  vertebrae ;  there  is  no  differentiation  of  the  anterior 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  centrum.  In  correspondence 
with,  or  at  any  rate  associated  with,  this  change  in  the  form 
of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  centra  the  catapophyses  move 
away  from  the  position  which  they  occupy  on  the  sixth 
vertebra;  they  move  forwards  and  come  to  have  at  the 
same  time  a  more  lateral  position,  or,  to  state  the  matter 
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I  inore  icoontely,  they  appenr  to  do  ao.  For  it  seems  quite 
powtble  that  the  fint  pair  of  medisn  crntntl  outgrowths 
which  h&TC  been  spoken  of  above  m  "  cnta[»ciiiliyses "  arc 
not  really  the  ecinivslentt  of  the  sueeeediiig  catapo]ihyseB. 
Although  the  two  pnxTeasca  of  the  siith  vertebra  cndo«c  a 
gutter  bctvceii  themselves,  yci  their  position  is  rather 
Hiffcn-nt  from  that  occupied  by  the  catapophyses  upon 
Bubseqiieiit  segments.  Moreover,  llic  non-corre)i|ioiideuco 
of  the  vitiirul  paired  processes  of  vertebra  6  in  BaUarica 
with  the  eatnpophyses  lying  upon  the  vertehne  which  follow 
would  seetn  to  receive  some  sup|)ort  from  a  eou»idcration 
of  the  nature  and  relations  uf  processes  npon  corres{>onding 
vcrtelinc  in  Telrapliryx  jiaraiTuea  ;  in  the  latter  Crane, 
unquestionable  t-atapopbyscs  begin  upon  the  sixth  vertebra, 
but  on  tbc  vertebra  in  front  of  this  is  a  slightly  bifid  median 
■pine  lying  behind  the  fossa  already  referred  to.  li  might, 
of  ei:unK-,  be  suggested  that  this  spine  i«  tl>e  equivalent 
of  tlie  *c|uirate  ventral  jirticesses  of  the  *i\th  verlcbra  of 
Balearica.  If  tte  had  only  thene  two  types  to  consider,  the 
matter  would  be  at  least  difficult  to  arttle  ;  hut  it  ivexai  to 
me  that  an  examination  of  Qnui  camnculala  solves  the  whole 
difficulty,  fu  tliis  Crane  the  first  pair  of  catapophyses  are 
npon  the  5th  vertebra;  they  are  situated  liehiud  ll.e  fossa, 
but  they  arc  widely  apart,  so  as  to  lie  rather  laterally  as  well 
M  reotrally.  These  catapopbysea  belong  to  tbc  category  of 
the  ventral  processes  which  are  not  undoubted  equivalcuta  of 
those  upou  suhscqui-ut  segmeuta,  hut  it  will  be  observed 
that  tlu-y  approach  them  in  the  fact  of  their  being  more 
lateral  m  position. 

Now,  on  the  next  vertebra,  i.e.  the  sixth,  there  are  latent  1 
processes  whidi  no  one  could  possibly  refuse  t4)  regard  u 
true  catapopbysea  ;  and  yet  this  vertebra  has  the  median 
fossa  uf  the  one  which  pretTdcs  it.  It  is  rather  less  obvious, 
bat  still  it  unmistakably  exists.  The  difKcully  therefore  of 
boinoltigiiing  these  processes  seems  to  lie  removed  by  an 
rsaminattonof  the  presrut  species.  It  seems  permissible  then 
to  look  upon  the  catapopbysM  as  "  divided  hypapopbysm," 
which  hretimr  more  and  more  widely  divaricated  nnd  finally 
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again  fuse  into  a  single  median  hypapophysis,  rather  than  as 
detached  processes  from  the  sides  of  the  ventral  precentral 
fossa  or  parapophyses  *.  I  may  conclude  this  particular  part 
of  the  subject  by  mentioning  that  Aramus  agrees  with  the 
Cranes  in  having  upon  the  fifth  vertebra,  behind  the  fossa 
already  spoken  of,  a  pair  of  low  elevations  which  undoubtedly 
correspond  to  those  of  other  Cranes,  and  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  first  pair  of  catapophyses.  I  shall  not  go  into  a  com- 
parison between  Aramus  and  birds  other  than  Cranes  with 
regard  to  the  matters  that  have  just  been  treated  of;  I 
shall  simply  remark  that  in  no  bird  which  I  have  examined 
from  this  point  of  view  are  the  likenesses  to  Aramus  more 
considerable  than  are  exhibited  by  the  true  Cranes.  Indeed 
the  similarity,  as  will  have  been  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
descriptions,  almost,  if  not  quite,  amounts  to  identity. 

Aramus  has  seven  dorsal  vertebrae,  of  which  the  last  is 
fused  with  the  sacral  scries,  and  is,  as  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying figure  (fig.  2,  p.  42),  covered  by  the  ilia.  The 
first,  second,  and  third  dorsals  are  also  fused  with  each  other ; 
this  fusion  is  complete,  and  there  are  no  demarcations  between 
the  spinous  processes  of  these  vertebrae  any  more  than  there 
are  between  their  centra  :  I  could  detect  no  traces  of  the 
sutures.  At  either  end  this  series  of  three  vertebra  is  quite 
free  from  those  adjacent.  Other  Cranes  shew  some  differ- 
ences from  Aramus  in  the  degree  of  the  fusion  of  these 
vertebrae  of  the  dorsal  series. 

In  Grus  carunculata  there  is  a  ventral  fusion  which  is  not 
quite  complete,  and,  moreover,  only  involves  dorsal  vertebrae 
2  and  3.  Dorsally,  save  for  irregular  splints  of  bone,  which 
confer  a  practical  rigidity  upon  this  part  of  the  vertebral 
column,  the  vertebrae  in  question  are  not  fused  with  each 
other  at  all. 

Grus  ausiraiasiana  exhibits  a  further  advance  upon 
G.  carunculata.  As  in  Aramus,  there  are  three  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae which  are  fused  together;  but  the  fusion  is  un- 
doubtedly partial,  and  they  are  only  completely  fused  as 

♦  In  the  Ostrich,  for  example  (see  Mivart,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  viii.  p.  SSC), 
the  catupophysps  do  appear  to  arise  from  the  parapophyses. 
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regards  their  ccutra.  The  spinous  processca  arc  quite  distinct 
and  not  frnted  at  all;  but  this  dorsal  rrgion  of  the  vertebral 
cohimn  h  doubtless  aa  immobile  as  in  Aramut  by  reason  of 


nt  Aramuii  ()  nat.  mip). 


tlte  fact  that  numerous  spicules  of  bone  lie  across  the 
junctions  of  the  vertebne,  no  that  the  arrangement  is,  so 
fnr,  an  in  0.  earuHCuhita. 

Telraplrryx  paradirea  i"  cliaraotoriscil  by  a  condition  of 
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the  three  dorsal  vertebrae  which  is  precisely  like  that  in  the 
last-mentioned  species :  the  vertebrae  are  united  ventrally 
but  not  dorsally.  In  Balearica  we  again  find  an  approxima- 
tion towards  the  conditions  observable  in  Aramus,  Three 
dorsal  vertebrae,  which  are,  as  in  the  other  types,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  of  the  series,  are  completely  fused  below  ; 
it  is  true  that  the  fusion  above  is  by  no  means  so  complete 
as  in  Aramus,  but  there  are  considerable  bridges  of  bony 
matter  uniting  the  spinous  processes.  The  difference  in  these 
points  between  Aramus  and  Balearica  is  indeed  not  nearly 
so  gr^at  as  between  either  of  these  genera  and  Grus  or 
Tetrapteryx.  Aramus  is  only  a  short  stage  in  front  of 
Balearica ;  and  both  genera,  it  will  be  observed,  must  be 
regarded  as  comparatively  specialized  Cranes,  since  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  primitive  arrangement  is  for  the  vertebrae 
to  be  separate  and  not  fused  at  all.  Such  a  point  of  resem- 
blance, however,  clearly  need  not  be  considered  as  one  of 
affinity;  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  more  complete  fusion 
between  certain  vertebrae  is  a  specialization  which  might 
readily  have  been  acquired  several  times  independently. 

With  regard  to  this  fusion  between  separate  vertebrae  of 
the  dorsal  series,  I  may  observe  that  Psophia  shews  an  advance 
upon  Aramus  and  Balearica  :  in  the  former  genus  the  fusion 
is  so  complete  that  even  the  intervertebral  nerve-foramina 
arc  almost  obliterated;  those  of  Aramus  are  not  nearly  so 
much  so. 

There  are  some  further  minutiae  of  structure  of  the  last 
cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  upon  which  it  is 
requisite  to  insist,  inasmuch  as  they  ofFer  points  for  dis- 
criminating Aramus  from  its  allies  among  the  Cranes. 

In  this  genus  the  last  two  cervicals  have,  as  has  been 
stated,  a  single  median  hypapophysis.  In  addition  to  this 
process,  which  is  strongly  developed,  there  are  two  small 
lateral  hypapophyses,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median 
downgrowth;  these  two  processes  approach  a  little  nearer 
to  the  ventral  median  line  on  the  last  than  on  the  penulti- 
mate cervical  vertebra.  The  first  dorsal  vertebra  of  Aramus 
is  marked  off  from  the  cervicals  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
lateral   processes  cease   to   arise    independently   from   the 
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centrum  ;  they  aiuieml,  aa  it  wtre,  the  niMlian  tiugle  hvpapo- 
phyiiis,  which  thus  coaieii  to  [iosbc^b  a  trifiil  struc-turr.  On 
the  next  iloraal  rertebra  the  hypapophyaiH  is  no  longer  triBd, 
it  is  hilid.  Thin  chnugL'  is  due  to  the  ilisapj)caninc%  of  che 
ori};iQal  median  hypapophysis,  which  la  replaced  by  the  two 
lateral  prciceBwa.  The  aucmding  donals  bear  the  inere>t 
InuxM  of  by[>ap(iphyaes. 

Nuw,  in  the  grnai  Gria  the  conditions  are  a  little  different : 
in  Gnu  carunrutata  the  lost  four  cervical  vertebrae  poMesa 
the  Iwu  lulrrnl  hypajiophyH-a,  which,  in  auccewive  vertebra, 
gradually  ajiproneh  the  median  hypBpu[iltyiiia  ;  the  latter, 
however,  t*  mi  xlightly  devehiped  that  un  the  ftmt  dorsal 
vertebra  there  are  rather  three  hypa])i>phyBei  than  one 
>troDg  IriHd  ventral  prtH^i'Ns,  mieh  oa  no  find  in  Aramua. 
On  the  vcrtebric  which  follow,  the  proceubca  in  question 
arc  Imrely  dibccruible;  they  arc  indeed  not  recogoiaahlc 
at  all  after  the  sccoud.  It  will  be  uoled,  however,  that 
Aramus  is  esMntially  like  the  other  Cranes  in  these  points  ; 
the  aintngeiiient  iu  tbrni  is  snbstantially  that  of  Aramus, 
abewing  indtrd  hut  tbc  minutest  differcocca  of  detail. 
Among  other  Cranes  there  is  tbc  same  reduction  in 
imt>oruince  and  sixc  of  the  hyimpophyses  of  tbc  vcrtebne 
in  question;  .-tramiu,  therefore,  slightly  exuggvniU-a  the 
Online  eharacteriatiea,  and  so  far  it  approa<.-lica  two  other 
anomalous  Oruiue  genera,  vii.  Rhinoehelua  and  Ptophla. 

The  "  aaeral  "  region  of  the  vvrlebral  column  is  shorter  iu 
Aramtu  thou  in  Grut,  though  only  by  one  vertebra,  so  far 
as  1  can  aiHTrlain  from  a  eompariaon  of  akeletons.  The 
relations  oC  the  vertcbrs  of  the  pelvic  region  leave  uo 
possible  doabt  in  the  mind  hut  that  Aramtu  is  moat  plainly 
a  Crane  in  the  strict  and  limited  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  a 
memlicr  of  the  restricted  family  (iniidai ;  it  dilTcrs  prrcisely 
OS  do  tbcCrancJt  froiusueb  outlying  G mine  formit  an  Ptophia, 
MatocArtuM,  Cariama,  and  the  Bustards.  In  Aramus,  an  in 
the  Cranea,  there  are  sit  verlebne  in  front  of  the  lateral 
acetabular  foaue  *.  Four  or  fire  vertebne  (I  cannot  make 
absolutely  certain  without  injuring  my  skeleton  of  Araaaii) 
■  I  adopt  llib  lem  f^•m  Miian  (Traa*.  7.ool.  Snr.  s.  p.  387}. 
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occupy  the  region  of  these  fossae ;  behind  the  fossae  six 
{Aramus)  or  seven  {Grus,  Balearica)  vertebrae  are  to  be 
counted  in  front  of  the  free  caudals.  Here  is  a  minute 
point  in  which  Balearica  differs  from  Aramus  and  agrees  with 
the  more  typical  Cranes. 

The  caudal  region  of  the  vertebral  column  which  follows 
the  series  of  dorsals,  lumbars,  sacrals,  and  caudals,  which  are 
sometimes  termed  '' sacral/'  is  slightly  different  in  Aramus 
from  the  corresponding  region  in  Grus  and  Tetrapteryx.  In 
the  two  last-named  genera  there  is  an  additional  vertebra, 
which  is,  of  course,  present  in  Aramus,  but  is  there  fused 
with  the  '*  ploughshare  *^  bone  ;  Aramus  has  therefore  only 
six  apparent  free  caudals,  whereas  Grus  and  Tetrapteryx 
have  seven.  Between  all  the  free  caudals  in  Aramus  there 
are  well-developed  intercentra;  these  are  relatively  large 
and  single  bonelets. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  characters  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  since,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  comparison  of  these  bones  together  in  the  genera  of 
Gruidae  with  which  I  deal.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
compare  them,  inasmuch  as  it  should  be  evident  that  by  these 
characters  the  essentially  Gruine  features  of  Aramus  are 
made  apparent,  and  at  the  same  time  certain  differences  suf- 
ficient to  discriminate  it  from  other  Gruidae  become  obvious. 

§  Ribs. 

As  has  been  correctly  stated  by  Prof.  Fiirbringer,  in  the 
tables  of  osteological  characteristics  of  the  different  orders 
of  birds  which  conclude  his  systematic  summary  of  the 
group,  there  are  six  pairs  of  ribs  in  Aramus  which  reach, 
and  articulate  with,  the  sternum.  In  the  skeleton  studied 
by  myself  this  is  the  case ;  but  in  addition  a  seventh  pair 
actually  reaches  and  touches  the  sternum,  though  not 
articulating  with  it.  This  seventh  pair  (see  fig.  2,  p.  42)  is 
pressed  close  in  between  the  rib  in  front  and  the  sternum, 
but  it  is  easy  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  actual  articula- 
tion. The  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  however,  are  in  close 
adherence  at  the  articulation  of  the  former.     This  last  rib 
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is  naturally  tlic  one  which  is  covered  by  the  ihum  at  its 
origin.  The  first  five  of  the  complete  ribs  have  uncinate 
processes,  of  which  the  three  in  the  middle  are  the  longest. 
These  uncinate  processes  are  so  long  that  they  overlap  the 
rib  behind.     The  rib-formnla  of  Aramus  will  be  therefore  : 

r  +  R  +  6-fl   (lumbar). 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  formula;  of  some  other 
Cranes  : 

Grus  carunculata  :  r-fR  +  7-fI+r. 

Tttrapteryx  paradUea :       r  +  R  +  6  +  2. 
Baiearica  chryiopelargus  :  R  -I-  7  -f  1  *. 

I  should  explain  that  ^'r"  signifies  a  small  cervical  rib 
not  reaching  the  sternum,  ''R^'  a  larger  ccr\'ical  rib  still 
not  reaching  the  sternum,  the  following  figure  (6  or  7  in  the 
cases  described)  refers  to  the  true  dor6al  ribs  which  articulate 
with  the  sternum,  the  next  figure  (1  in  the  case  descril)cd) 
a  dorsal  rib  which  does  not  reach  the  sternum,  and,  finally, 
'V  a  more  rudimentary  rib  behind  this;  both  of  the 
latter  arise  from  vertebrae  fu^ed  with  the  sacral  scries^  and 
may  therefore  be  termed  lumbar  ribs. 

§  Shoulder-Girdle  and  Sternum. 

These  parts  of  the  skeleton  have  naturally  been  dealt  with 
by  Fiirbringer,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  nic 
to  treat  them  with  any  elaboration.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  of  some  little  interest  in  the  structure  of  the 
sternum  with  which  I  wish  to  deal :  it  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  3,  p.  47),  the  two  drawings  in  which 
represent  the  sternum  o(  Aramus  (A)  and  that  o(  Baiearica  (B) 
viewed  from  the  front,  the  keel  being  vertical  in  |>osition. 
The  spina  externa  of  the  sternum  is  asserted  by  Fiirbringer, 
in  his  comparative  tables  of  osteological  characters  on 
pp.  1582,  1583,  of  his  '  Untersucbungen,'  to  be  wanting 
in  Aramus,  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  him,  though 
undoubtedly  the  process  in  question  is  so  small  as   to  l)e 

*  For  furmuho  oi  some  nther  Cnuie-like  birds  see  IMdani,  V,  Z  *S. 
IW),  p.  i^. 
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praotically  abaent.  In  my  epecimeD,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  figure,  there  is  a  very  small,  but  still  very  distinct,  spina 
externa  which  lies  in  the  proper  positioo  for  such  a  process 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  admittedly  present  spina 
externa  of  the  sternum  of  Balearica  ;  these  facta  may  be 
readily  gathered  from  an  inspection  and  comparison  of  the 
two  figures  snbmitted  herewith  (Kg.  3,  A  &  B).  Now,  in 
other  Cranes  this  spina  externa  is  large,  but  it  bears  a 
relation  to  the  amount  of  complication  shown  in  the  windings 
Fig.  3. 


of  the  trachea  in  those  birds,  where  the  tracheal  loops  may 
excavate  the  front  end  of  the  sternum ;  for  example,  the 
spina  externa  is  very  large  in  Grus  australasiana,  it  is  less 
in  G.  carunculala,  and  very  small  in  Balearica,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  got  a  looped  trachea.  Associated 
with  the  looped  trachea  is  the  excavation  of  the  front  of  the 
sternum,  which  is  well  known.  Now  it  is  highly  interesting 
to  note  that  in  Balearica,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier*, 
there  is  a  small  but  deepiah  depression  juat  below  tbe  small 
spina  externa,  which  is  moat  evidently  a  vestige,  and  that 
■  '  Tbe  Natural  Ilistoiy  of  the  Cnii«a '  (London,  1681 ),  p.  81. 
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nut  by  nriy  means  oiiiiiiti^,  of  tlii«  grtwvt:  fur  the  rrccptioii 
(jf  n  ti>iic-(l  truclien.  1  am  di^jHUKMl,  thcrrforc,  to  conclude 
lliKt  Baharkn  in  derived  fn)ii]  n  Craciu  that  find  a  coiled 
tniclica  Mid  «  corroi ponding  deep  etcavution  of  the  Trent 
md  <)f  the  (tcmum.  Now  it  i>  a  point  of  Home  little  im> 
iwrtttuce,  in  eitimatiug  the  Byttematic  position  of  Aramas,  to 
eon)[Mr(!  the  conditions  to  be  aeen  in  thin  porticnlnr  rrgion 
of  the  hinl  with  those  observable  iti  the  C'ranr*  .\  glnnce 
at  the  fiffure  fOrcady  referred  to  (tig.  3,  p.  -IT)  will  shew 
that  iu  Aramtu  the  front  end  of  Hie  sternum  ii  rxrjivntrd  in 
the  same  way  ;  but  the  excavation  is  mnch  sliallowcr,  though 
L-ven  more  extensive,  than  in  Bateariea.  Fiirlhcrniori*.  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  rxeAvalion,  jiiat  below  the  rudi- 
mentary spina  externa,  is  a  deep  hcde  (shown  as  a  black  citric 
in  the  Sj^urcs)  which  ban  its  precise  routiteqiart  in  BaUarica, 
though  in  the  latter  bird  the  bole  iu  i]Ufstiun  is  larger  and 
dcejier.  It  cauuot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  we  hare  in  this 
Crane- like  bird  a  vcatigo  of  a  former  condition,  in  which  tho 
sterDUin  was  grooved  and  excavated  in  front  fur  the  reception 
of  the  tracheal  coil.  Here,  again,  I  do  not  lay  any  special 
itrcaa  upon  the  likrncsa  which  Aramiu  beara  in  tli<ne  |iecu- 
liaritic*  of  structure  to  Balecrim.  It  is  readily  credible  that 
the  tracheal  i^iling  and  tbc  corresponding  sternal  excavation 
may  have  licen  independently  lost  a  dusen  times;  but  in 
any  ca*e  hoth  birds  have  progreaM«l  along  similar  lines. 
Nor  can  1  tind  any  evidence  that  other  Cnuic-like  birds 
I  bave  recently  lost  their  traebeal  coils  and  are  then-fore  to  be 
Itnd  npon  so  lor  ui  eijually  nearly  ullied  forms  of  Uruino 
birds.  In  Pmpkia,  Cariama,  Hhiitochetut,  ami  Huubara  the 
front  end  of  tlic  strrnum — tho  rejfion  which  is  under 
discussion — is,  it  is  true,  flattened,  hut  it  is  nut  in  the  least 
boUuwcd ;  and  if  it  were  to  bo  suggrstcil  that  flattening 
is  simply  a  further,  and  not  a  Urge,  esagKcratiun  of  the 
slight  hollowing  to  he  found  iu  Aramiu,  it  might  be  replied 
that  in  the  birda  mentioned  the  middle  line  of  tbc  region  <if  the 
■tcmum,  with  which  we  are  at  preseut  ooncfmed,  is  traversed 
by  a  quite  distinct  ridge,  which  runs  up  to,  and  indeed  up, 
tbc  spina  vit(.'rua-     All  these  facts  combine,  iu  my  opinion. 
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to  shew  the  justice  of  my  comparisons  of  this  part  of  the 
sternam  in  Aramus  with  that  in  the  Cranes  sensu  stricto, 

I  may  finally  observe  that  the  coracoids  of  Aramus  overlap 
at  their  articulation,  as  they  do  in  Balearica,  but  not  in 
Grus, 

§  Pelvis. 

The  pelvis  of  Aramus  (fig.  2,  p.  42)  presents  no  marked 
divergences  from  that  part  oJl  the  skeleton  in  Grus  and 
Balearica  ;  nevertheless  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by 
certain  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  chief  diflFerence  in 
the  pelves  of  these  various  Gruine  birds  consists  in  the  ratio 
of  the  pre-acetabular  to  the  post-acetal)ular  half  of  the 
ilium  ;  this  is  shown  very  plainly  iu  the  following  series  of 
measurements  : — 

mm.        mm. 
Aramus  scolopaceus 44         40 

Grus  caruncufata 81  81 

Grus  australasiana  86  92 

Tetrapteryx  paradisea 75  82 

Balearica  chrysopelargus 75  79 

The  measurements  were  in  every  case  made  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  iliura  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
acetabular  cavity,  and  again  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
acetabular  cavity  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  ilium.  It  is 
plain  from  them  that  Aramus  has  a  relatively  longer  pre- 
acetabular  region  than  has  any  other  Crane.  These 
measurements  do  not  bring  out  any  resemblance  between 
Aramus  and  Balearica  ;  on  the  contrary,  Balearica  is  in 
the  proportions  of  the  two  halves  of  the  pelvis  much  more 
closely  allied  to  Tetrapteryx,  I  may  add  that  in  these  same 
proportions  Aramus  is  less  Crane-like  than  are  Psophia, 
Cariama,  and  Rhinochetus ;  but  it  will  be  noted  also  that  the 
true  Cranes  differ  very  considerably  among  themselves  in  the 
pre-acetabular  and  post-acetabular  lengths.  The  breadth  of 
the  ilium  q{  Aramus  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  same  than  in  any  Crane  of  which  I  have  made  measure- 
ments,   with    the   exception    of  Balearica.      This    will    be 
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apparent  from  the  following  series  of  measurements,  wliicli 
are  based  upon  taking  the  entire  length  uf  the  ilium  from 
its  anterior  extremity  to  the  end  of  itn  attachment  to  the 
vertebral  column  behind  at  100,  the  breadths  being  calcu- 
lated as  percentages.      The  measurements  are  :^ 

Balearica  chryiopelarguM i\2'  \ 

Aramui  Mcolopaceui  61*3 

GruM  ausiralasiana 56*5 

Gnu  carunculata  54*3 

Ttirapteryx  paradisea   5 1*6 

It  is  clear  that  the  most  marked  break  in  this  series,  which 
is  arranged  in  numerical  sequence,  is  between  Balearica  and 
the  rest  of  the  true  Cranes;  furthermore  that  Baltarica  is 
very  close  to  Aramu$  in  these  proportions.  If  the  Cranes 
were  to  be  classified  by  this  character  alone,  Aramus  and 
Balearica  would  be  placed  together  and  contrasted  with  the 
remaining  genera. 

§  The  Hind  Limb. 
I  do  not  find  my  measurements  of  the  femur,  tibio-tnrsus, 
and  tarso- metatarsus  of  Aramui  quite  in  accord  with  those 
given  by  Fiirbringrr.  He  i^ives  the  respective  lengths  as 
23,  39'5,  and  37*5,  the  length  of  the  entire  limb  being  con- 
sidered as  100.  I  find  in  my  skeleton  of  Aramus  scolopaceus 
that  the  actual  lengths  arc — femur  3  inches,  tibio-tarsus 
6  inches, and  tarso-metatarsus  4|  inches;  or,  to  make  use  of 
the  more  accurate  system  of  measurement  in  millimetres, 
femur  81  mm.,  tibio-tarsus  152  mm.,  and  tarso- metatarsus 
112  mm.  These  lengths  give,  when  reduced  to  percentages 
of  1(X)  for  the  whole  limb,  23  5,  U,  and  32*5.  The  differ- 
ences  in  the  measurements  of  Fttrhringer  and  myself  are  not 
very  great ;  but  they  are  of  im|iortance  to  me  as  showing 
a  closer  resemblance  to  Balearica  than  would  appear  from 
the  measurements  of  Fiirbringer.  Tbe  various  segments  of 
the  hind  limb  o(  Balearica  measure  in  millimetres  120,  263, 
and  230 ;  reduced  to  parts  of  100  these  measurements 
become  10  6»  42*9,  and  37*5  (not  going  beyond  one  place  of 
decimals).     This  is  clearly  a  series  of  measurements  which 
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brings  Balearica  verj  close  to  Aramut ;  in  Grm  caranculata 
the  tibio-tarsus  and  tano-metataraus  arc  re!>pecttvely  13^ 
and  12  inclics  long,  which  gives  quite  different  proportions. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  great  length  of  the  toes 
in  Aramus  is  a  Rail-Hke  character.       They  are  undoubtedly 

Fig.  4. 


Fihit  of  Aramiu  (\  iiftt.  ine). 

longer  than  those  of  the  Cranes,  but  they  shew  other 
differences  which  1  desire  to  point  out  as  a  final  contribution 
to  the  osteology  of  this  bird. 

The  figures  whicli  accompany  this  description  (figs.  4  &  5, 
pp.  51,  52}  represent  the  feet  of  Aramus  and  of  Balearica ; 
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Balearica  is  here  selected  as  representing  the  tvpical  Cranes, 
for  it  shews  no  approsimatioii  to  Aramu$  in  the  characters 
to  which  I  am  about  to  call  attention.     It  will  be  observed 


Foot  of  Satftti-irm  ( )  D 

that  in  Aramut  the  Ifiigth  uf  the  phslangrs  of  the  srveml 
toes  differs  from  that  in  Baltarica  :  in  the  former  genus  the 
second  digit  has  its  first  phalanx  uf  equal  breadth,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  corrrsgtuiiding  plialau\  of  digit  iii. ;   nioreorer, 
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the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  digit  is  distinctly  longer  than 
that  of  the  third  digit.  In  Balearica  and  GruSyOn  the  other 
hand,  the  first  phalanx  of  the  third  digit  is  distinctly  the 
longest  as  well  as  the  broadest. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  added  a  few  fresh  details  to 
our  knowledge  of  Aramus,  which  shew  how  very  closely 
related  the  genus  is  to  the  other  Oruidx,  and  which  help  to 
forbid  its  separation  as  the  type  of  a  family  or  subfamily 
distinct  from  them.  The  most  important  of  these  further 
likenesses  between  Aramus  and  Grus,  &c.,  concern  the  ver- 
tebrce  and  the  vestiges  of  an  excavation  upon  the  front  edge 
of  the  sternum  (see  above,  fig.  3,  p.  47),  which  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  deep  furrow  which  in  the  genus  Grt^^  lodges  the 
windings  of  the  trachea  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  few  of  the 
fresh  facts  recorded  in  the  present  communication  serve  to 
distinguish  Aramus  from  other  Cranes.  Of  these  differences 
a  large  proportion  serve  at  the  same  time  to  cement  more 
closely  a  special  alliance  between  Aramus  and  the  at  least 
equally  aberrant  Crane  Balearica.  Such  likenesses  as  are 
shown  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  pelvis  in  the  two  genera, 
by  the  proportions  of  the  segments  of  the  hind  limb,  by  the 
absence  of  the  extension  of  the  squamosal  so  as  to  conceal 
the  quadrate,  and  the  overlapping  of  the  coracoids  at  their 
articulation  with  the  sternum,  seem  to  be  so  far  genuine  points 
of  likeness  which  bear  no  obvious  relation  to  adaptation  to 
similar  needs ;  but  they  appear  to^be  too  few  and  of  insufficient 
importance  to  afford  a  base  for  any  claim  to  very  near 
affinity  between  the  two  widely  separated  genera.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  other  points  of  resemblance  which  are 
more  striking  :  these  are  the  loss  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
the  hasipterygoid  processes,  the  slightly  grooved  anterior  edge 
of  the  sternum  with  its  anterior  foramen,  and  the  more 
complete  fusion  of  the  first  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebrae ; 
but  these  features  of  likeness  between  Aramus  and  Balearica 
might  be  interpreted  as  simply  a  parallel  advance  in  each 
case  from  the  structure  of  the  more  generalized  Cranes  of  tlie 
genus  Grus,     Fiirbringer  considers  that  the  genus  Aramus, 
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on  the  whole,  should  be  placed  lieneath  the  more  typical 
(*raii('H,  though  it  mayNhcw  pointMof  specialization.  Osteo- 
logically,  it  appears  to  me  that  Aramwf  is  distinctly  more 
specialized  than  its  allies  ;  in  any  case  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  nece^8ary  to  leave  it  as  a  geniis  of  the  family  Gruids, 
and  not  to  (!reate  for  it  a  special  family  or  subfamily. 
Its  main  claim  to  be  considered  as  nearly  related  to  Balearica 
ap|)ear9  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  l)oth  these  genera  have 
l)ecn  specialized  from  the  more  typical  Crane-structure  along 
the  same  lines. 


III. — Further  Informatiofi  on  two  recently  described  Species 

of  Passerine  Birds,     By  Joseph  I.  S.  Whitaker,  F.Z.S., 

M.B.O.U. 

(Plates  II.  &  III.) 

In  the  '  Bulletin  '  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club  for 
1901  (vol.  xi.  p.  52)  a  new  species  of  Long-tailed  Titmouse 
from  Sicily  was  described  by  me  under  the  name  of  Acredu/a 
sicuia,  sp  cimens  of  the  bird  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  that  Club  held  on  the  20th  of  March,  11X)1. 

Having  since  obtained  further  information  respecting 
this  interesting  addition  to  our  European  Ornis,  and  parti- 
cularly as  regards  its  distribution  and  breeding  in  Sicily, 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  publish  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gati<»ns  in  '  The  Ibis/  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  figure 
of  the  new  bird. 

As  will  Le  seen  by  Plate  II.,  the  Sicilian  Titmouse  greatly 
resembles  A,  caucasica,  but,  as  mentioned  in  the  'Bulletin,' 
it  diflers  from  that  species  in  its  smaller  size,  and  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  colouring  of  its  plumage. 

The  following  arc  the  respective  nieasun*ments  of  the  two 
s|>ccies,  as  given  in  the  '  Bulletin'  of  the  B.O.C. : — 

A,  sicuia  ex  Mus.  J.  I.  S.  Whitaker,  Palermo  : 

i  ad.  Total  length  50,  wing  2  25,  tail  2*9,  tarsus  0*G. 
%  ad.       „         „      5  0,     „     2  20,    „    2-9,      „      0-6. 

A.  caucasica  ex  Owens  College  Mus.,  Manchester: 

i  ad.  Total  length  5*5,  wing  2*45,  tail  3*3,  tarsus  0'7. 
?  ad.       „         „      6-5,     „     2  45,    „   82,      „      07. 
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The  sexes  of  A.  sicula  appear  to  be  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
in  their  plumage,  coloaring,  and  markings,  as  well  as  in  their 
soft  parts  and  measurements.  The  young  of  this  species,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  Plate,  differs  from  the  adult  bird 
in  having  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  plumage  brown,  while 
the  centre  of  the  crown  and  the  fringes  of  the  scapulars  and 
secondaries  are  whitish ;  moreover,  on  the  underparts  the 
rose-colour  on  the  flanks  and  crissum  is  less  pronounced.  The 
respective  measurements  of  old  and  fully-grown  young  birds 
seem  to  be  the  same,  except  with  regard  to  the  tail,  which 
is  rather  longer  in  the  latter,  owing  perhaps  to  the  absence 
of  wear  and  tear. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  A.  si'cula  in  Sicily, 
I  may  say  that  it  appears  to  occur  only  in  the  more  wooded 
inland  districts  of  the  island,  and  at  elevations  varying 
from  70()  to  1500  metres  above  sea-level,  according  to  the 
time  of  year  and  according  to  the  more  sheltered  or  more 
exposed  position  of  the  woods  frequented.  On  the  sea-coast 
and  in  the  low-lying  districts  of  the  island  the  species  appears 
not  to  be  found.  The  woods  frequented  by  this  Titmouse 
vary  in  character  according  to  their  altitude,  those  lower 
down  being  mainly  composed  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  oaks 
(Qtiercus  robur,  Q.  subeVy  and  Q.  ilex)^  chestnuts,  and  olive- 
trees,  while  the  higher  forests  are  almost  exclusively  of 
deciduous  oak  and  beech,  although  the  ilex  oak  also  flourishes 
some  of  the  higher  hills.  Apparently,  however,  the 
characw  of  the  woods  is  immaterial  to  the  bird:^,  which 
seem  as  mu  ^h  at  home  among  the  low-growing  olive-groves 
as  they  do  among  the  lofty  forest  oaks. 

The  first  examples  I  obtained  of  A,  sicula  were  procured  at 
the  beginning  of  February  in  the  Bosco  di  Fienzza,  a  well- 
wooded  inland  district,  about  750  metres  above  sea-level, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Palermo.  The  woods  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  composed  chiefly  of  oak,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  with  a  few  elms  and  ash  trees,  and  with  a  luxuriant 
undergrowth  of  low-growing  plants,  mostly  of  the  maguis 
description.  Throughout  the  month  of  February  and  the 
early  part  of  March  this  Titmouse  continued  to  occur 
in   the   Fienzza   woods   more   or   less    plentifully,   but   by 
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the  cud  of  March  it  was  no  longer  to  ))c  met  with  there, 
and  I  then  found  it  and  obtained  specimens  on  Monte 
Aspro^  in  the  Madonian  range  of  mountains,  at  an  altitude 
of  about  1000  metres  above  sea-level.  The  Monte  Aspro 
woods,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  deciduous  oak, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  bracken  and  other  ferns,  are  re- 
markably fine,  several  of  the  trei's  being  veritable  giants. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  of  the  district  being  some- 
what inaccessible,  it  is  but  little  known  to  the  ordinary 
tourist  travelling  in  Sicily,  and  few  vi^titors  to  the  island 
have  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  these  mountain -forests, 
which  in  extent  and  beauty  rival  those  of  more  northern 
latitudes.  According  to  historians,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  Sicily  was  once  clothed  with  such 
primeval  wcmkIs,  which  the  ruthless  hand  of  man  has  gra- 
dually swept  away  and  reduced  to  their  present  relatively 
insignificant  pr()|X)rtions. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  April  I  obtained  further 
specimens  of  A.  sicuia  from  Monte  Aspro;  but  by  the  middle 
of  that  month  comparatively  few  of  the  birds  were  to  W. 
met  with  there,  and  bv  the  end  of  it  thev  seemed  to  have 
entirely  left  the  lo<*ality  and  to  have  moved  to  some  higher 
woods  ^on  the  same  range  of  mountuiu!*.  Here,  I  feel 
sure,  they  must  have  settled  down  for  the  breed ing-scii son, 
although  my  collector  failed  to  find  any  of  their  nests,  nor 
indeed  did  he  meet  with  the  binls  themselves  on  a  subsequent 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  neighl)ourhood  about  a  month 
later.  Duri  g  the  month  of  June,  however,  I  sent  him  to 
another  district  lying  to  the  east  of  Monte  Aspro,  but 
still  in  the  Madonian  or,  more  pro|)erly,  the  Nebrodian 
range  of  mountains;  and  here  he  found  A.  sicuia  com- 
paratively numerous,  and  iias  able  to  neeure  >|>eeimens  of 
fully-grown  young  as  well  as  of  adult  birds.  He  also  found 
two  he»ts,  both  containing  half-Hedged  jioung  birdsn,  iihieh 
were  probably  of  the  second  brood.  According  to  my 
collector's  re|)ort,  the  ni»ts  were  placed  in  the  forks  of  olive- 
trees,  at  a  height  of  about  eight  feet  (nmi  the  ground,  and 
were  domed  at  the  top.     The  laht- mentioned  district,  which 
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surrounds  the  small  town  of  Mistretta,  in  the  Province  of 
Messina^  has  an  elevation  varying  from  900  to  1300  metres 
above  sea-level,  and  its  woods  are  chiefly  of  cork-,  oak-, 
chestnut-,  and  olive-trees.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  A.  sicula  at  an  elevation  of  below  1000  metres  in  the 
month  of  June;  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  near  Mistretta 
have  a  northern  aspect,  and  the  temperature  is  probably 
never  very  high  there.  On  the  approach  of  autumn  A,  sicula 
returns  to  its  winter-quarters,  and  during  the  first  week  of 
October  I  obtained  specimens  of  it  again  from  the  Bosco  di 
Fieiizza,  whereas  my  collector  entirely  failed  to  meet  with 
the  species  during  that  month  in  the  Madoniau  mountains 
(the  Monies  Marones  of  Pliny)  or  the  Nebrodian  range  (the 
Monies  Nebrodes  of  Strabo). 

To  sum  up,  Acredula  sicula  appears  to  be  an  insular  form, 
closely  allied  to  A.  caucasica  Lorenz,  occurring,  so  far  as  is 
at  present  known,  only  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  inhabiting 
the  wooded  inland  districts  of  that  island,  where  it  breeds 
in  the  higher  mountain  forests. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  form  of  Acredula  occurs 
in  Sicily,  although  Doderlein  has  stated  that  A,  irbii  was  to 
be  found  there  as  a  winter  migrant;  indeed  he  mentions 
having  sent  a  Sicilian  specimen  of  that  species  to  the  British 
Museum  ('Avifauna  del  Mod.  e  della  Sic'  pp.  138  &  341). 
It  is  quite  possible  that  A,  irbii  may  also  occur  in  the  island 
but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  doing  so,  and  the  Sicilian 
collection  of  the  Palermo  University  Museum  only  possesses 
a  solitary  example  of  Acredula,  the  label  attached  to  which 
bears  the  following  inscription  :  *'Parus  caudaius,  Linn., 
Marzo  1888:  Bosco  della  Fienzza.'^ 

After  some  hesitation,  I  have  decided  not  to  suppress  the 
names  of  the  several  distiicts  in  Sicily  where  I  have  found 
A,  sicula,  as  1  think  that  it  would  hardly  repay  any  trading 
naturalist  to  attempt  to  lay  in  a  *'  stock ''  of  s]  ccimens 
of  the  species,  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  ordinary 
traveller  in  the  interior  of  the  island  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  deter  any  but  the  keenest  collector  from 
penetrating  those  mountainous  regions  ! 
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The  following  is  copied  from  the  description  given  of  the 
bird  in  the  '  Bulletin '  of  the  B.O.C.  :— 

"  Saxicola  cuMMiNoi.     (Plate  III.) 

"  Adult.  Closely  allied  to  S.  xanthoprymna  H.  &  E.,  but 
distinguished  by  having  the  basal  part  of  the  tail-feathers 
rusty  red  like  the  upper  tail-coverts,  instead  of  white.  From 
8,  mcesta  to  be  at  once  distinguished  by  having  the  top 
of  the  head  and  nape  brownish  grey  like  the  back,  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  rusty,  and  the  rufous  on  the  outer 
tail-feathers  extending  to  within  0*7  inch  of  the  extremity. 
Total  length  6*5  inches,  culmen  0*78,  wing  3*7,  tail  2*45, 
tarsus  0*95. 

"Hab.  Fao,  Persian  Gulf  {fV.  D,  Camming):' 


IV. — Results  of  an  Ornithological  Journey  through  Colombia 
and  Ecuador, —  Part    IV.       By   Walter   Goodfellow, 

F.Z.S. 

[Continued  from '  The  Ibis,'  1901,  p.  716.] 

Family    DENDROCOLAPTIDiB. 

250.  Upucebthia  excelsior  (Scl.). 

Four  cJs,  2?s,  from  Pichiucha,  Pedregal,  and  Corazon. 
Met  with  singly  in  lonely  situations,  at  altitudes  of  about 
13,000  feet,  on  stony  or  lava-covered  ground.  The  stomachs 
contained  small  beetles  and  other  insects. 

251.  Leptasthenura  andicola  (Scl.). 

Three  c?  s,  2  ;;  s,  from  the  Volcan  de  Pichincha,  14,500  feet, 
and  the  Mojanda  Pass,  North  Ecuador,  at  a  similar  altitude. 
These  birds  fly  close  along  the  top  of  the  "pdramo**  grass, 
settling  on  any  plant  that  will  bear  their  weight.  At  night 
they  retire  under  the  tufts  of  grass  or  into  the  crevices  of 
rocks  to  sleep.  The  stomachs  contained  moths,  beetles,  and 
seeds. 

252.  Synallaxis  frontalis  eleoantior. 
Synallaxis  elegantior  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  p.  151. 
Synallaxis  frontalis  Scl.  Cat.  Birds,  xv.  p.  39. 
Two  cf  8,  1  ?  .  Gualea,  West  Ecuador. 
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253.  Synallaxis  pudica  Scl. 

One  male,  from  San  Nicolas,  West  Ecuador,  shot  on  an 
ants'  nest. 

254.  Synallaxis  oulakis  Lafr. 

Three  cf  s,  2  ?  s,  from  the  western  siile  of  Corazon,  at 
about  10,000  feet. 

255.  Synallaxis  fulioinosa  Lafr. 

Three  (^  s,  3  $  s.  Santo  Domingo  and  (lualca.  These  birds 
were  numerous  at  the  former  place,  in  the  clearing  among 
the  rotten  tree-trunks.  By  knocking  an  ants'  nest  to  pieces, 
we  managed  to  attract  many  of  them  and  other  kindred 
species.     The  colour  seems  to  vary  with  age. 

256.  Synallaxis  crythrops  Scl. 

Four  ($9,  4  $  Sy  from  Intag,  Guaica,  and  San  Nicolas, 
West  Ecuador. 

257.  Synallaxis  plammulata  Jard. 

One  male  and  one  female  from  Fichincha,  1  i  ,500  feet. 
The  female  appears  to  have  a  much  shorter  wing  than  the 
male,  and  the  bright  yellow  spot  on  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  of  a  much  paler  shade. 

258.  Thripophaoa  outtuliokra  Scl. 

Two  cT"  f>*o™  Papallacta,  Eastern  Andes,  11,500  feet. 

259.    PsEUDOCOLAPTES  B0IS80NEAUTI   (Lafr.). 

Two  (in,  'i  ?  s,  2  cf  jr.  Pichincha,  Corazon,  and  Valle  de 
Vieiosa.  Common  on  both  sides  of  Ecuador  at  altitude's  of 
between  12,000  and  14,500  feet.  They  frequent  l)oth  stony 
g^und  and  the  "  p&ramo "  ^rass  region.  At  night  they 
retire  to  holes  in  the  banks  or  **  quibradas,''  or  under  tufts 
of  grass.  They  have  a  particularly  mournful  note,  which 
they  utter  incessantly  in  the  early  morning,  even  Ixrfore  the 
break  of  day,  and  again  in  the  evening  until  it  is  quite  dark  : 
while  this  cry,  heanl  all  over  the  high  regions  of  K(*uador, 

became  associated  in  our  minds  with  frost  and  snow.     Thev 

• 

were  very  tame,  and  would  allow  us  to  appiouirh  within  a 
few  vanls  of  them.  I  think  that  this  must  lie  the  bird  which 
Sir  Martin  Conway  mentions  in  his  Inxik  on  the  Holivian 
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Andes  under  the  name  of  the  '^  Sintenelia/'  the  cry  of 
whieh^  he  says,  ''  was  one  of  the  earliest  sounds  heralding 
the  dawn.'' 

260.  Thripadkctes  flammulatus  (Eyt.). 

One  male  from  Gualea,  West  Ecuador.  Apparently  rare 
in  that  locality.  It  was  shot  in  the  very  early  morning 
feeding  on  the  berries  of  a  low  bush. 

261.  Ancistrofs  strigilatus  (Spix). 
Ancisirops  lineaiiceps  Scl.  &  Salv.  Nomencl.  p.  65. 

A  male  from  the  Coca,  Rio  Napo,  where  the  bird  frequents 
the  clearings. 

262.    AUTOMOLUS  FALLIDIOULARIS  LaWF. 

A  male  specimen  from  the  Upper  Napo  appears  to  belong 
to  this  species. 

263.  AuTOMOLus  suBULATUs  (Spix) . 

One  male  and  two  females  from  the  Suno  and  Coca  rivers, 
Rio  Napo.     Lower  mandible  yellow;  upper  mandible  brown. 

264.  Philydor  columbianus  Cab. 

One  male  from  Intag,  Western  Ecuador. 

265.  Anabazenops  temporalis  Scl. 
Three  males  from  Intag,  West  Ecuador. 

266.  Anabazenops  subalaris  Scl. 

A  single  male  shot  on  the  west  side  of  Pichincha  at  about 
9000  feet  altitude. 

267.  Xenofs  rutilus  (Licht.). 

A  male  from  Baeza,  East  Ecuador. 

268.  Xenops  genibarbis  111. 

One  male  and  two  females,  from  the  forests  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

269.  Margarornis  brunnescens  Scl. 
A  male  from  Baeza,  altitude  5500  feet. 

270.  Margarornis  stellata  Scl.  &  Salv. 
A  male  from  near  Intag,  West  Ecuador. 
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271.  Maroarornis  pcrlata  (Lesi.)- 
MargarorniM  perlata  Scl.  Cat.  Birds,  xv.  p.  121. 

Three  males  and  three  females  fmm  Piehincha,  West 
Ecuador,  and  a  similar  series  from  Papallacta,  East  Ecuador, 
at  altitudes  above  11,000  feet,  where  we  found  them 
frequenting  the  scanty  bushes  growing  in  the  more  sheltered 
''quebradas''  or  volcanic  rents  on  the  bleak  mountain-sidcs. 
The  bushes  are  thickly  covered  with  moss,  among  which 
these  birds  hunt  for  their  insect-prey.  Those  from  the 
Eastern  Andes  ap|)car  to  have  slightly  longer  tails. 

272.  Margarornis  guttata  Lawr. 
Margarornis  guttata  Scl.  Cat.  Bird^,  xv.  p.  123. 

One  male  from  Pichincha,  and  a  male  and  female  from 
Papallacta.  Tlie  two  last-named  specimens  vary  somewhat 
from  the  western  by  being  more  reddish  brown  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  vent ;  the  throat  is  lighter,  of  a 
dirty  white,  and  the  whole  of  the  back  more  speckled.  Like 
M.  perlaiOf  this  bird  frequents  the  \« eather-beateu  moss- 
covered  trees  in  the  "  qucbrada^.^' 

273.  Gltpuorhynchcs  cuNEATUs  (Licht.). 

A  male  and  a  female  from  the  forests  of  Santo  Uomingo. 

274.  Dendrocincla  tyrannina  Lafr. 
One  male  from  Nanegal,  West  Ecuaitor. 

275.  Dendrocincla  olivacea  Lawr. 
Dendrocincla  olivacta  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xv.  p.  IHO. 
A  male  and  a  female  from  Santo  Domingo. 

276.  Dendrocincla  sp.  inc. 

A  female  from  the  Coca,  Upper  Na|K).  This  Mpccii^  is 
closely  allied  to  Z>.  lomgicauda,  but  is  much  smaller. 

277.  Dendrocolaptbs  radiolatus  Scl.  &  Salv. 
A  male  from  Archidoua,  East  Ecuador. 

278.  DENDRocoLArrEs  validis  (Tsch.). 

One  male  from  Baesa,  East  Ecuador.  Maxilla  horn- 
coloured  ;  mandible  yellowish  horn-coloured. 
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279.  X1PHOCOLAPTE8  PROMEROPIRHYNCHU8  (Less.). 

A  male  from  the  forests  of  Baeza^  East  Ecuador.  Shot  on 
an  ants'  nest  in  a  tree.  This  bird  has  a  curiously  loud  call- 
uote,  which  can  be  heard  a  long  distance  off. 

280.  Dendrornis  erythropygia  ScI. 
Two  males  from  Baeza,  East  Ecuador. 

281.  Dendrornis  punctigula  Ridgw. 

Dendrornis  punctigula  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.S.  N.  Mus.  xi.  p.  544. 
Three  ds,  3  ?  s,  from  Nanegal,  Intag^  and  Gualea^  West 
Ecuador. 

282.  Dendrornis  ocELLATA  (Spix). 

A  male  from  Archidona^  East  Ecuador.  Bill  whitish  horn- 
coloured  at  the  tip  and  greyish  horn- coloured  at  the  base. 
Shot  on  a  banana-tree. 

283.  PicoLAPTEs  WARCEviEzi  Cab.  et  Ilein. 
Picolaptes  warceviezi  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xv.  p.  149. 

Five  c^s,  3  $  s  from  Gualea^  Intag,  and  Santo  Domingo, 
Western  Ecuador,  and  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador.  In  every 
locality  where  we  shot  these  birds  we  found  them  on  the 
trunks  of  fallen  forest-trees.  Doubtless  they  range  to  a 
lower  altitude  on  the  Western  than  on  the  Eastern  Andes. 

284.    XiPHORHYNCHUS  TROCHILIROSTRIS  (Licht.). 

Two  males  from  Santo  Domingo,  Western  Ecuador.  Bill 
reddish  chrome-coloured. 

285.  XiPHORHYNCHUS  PUCHERANi  Lafr. 

One  male  from  Guanacillo,  Western  Ecuador,  shot  on 
the  trunk  of  a  banana-tree.  Its  stomach  contained  small 
weevils,  which  are  common  in  the  soft  rotting  parts  of  these 
trees. 

Family  FoRMiCARiiDiB. 

286.  Thamnophilus  melanurus  Gould. 

One  female  from  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador. 

287.  Thamnophilus  leuconotus  Spix. 

Two  males  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Napo.     One 
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of  the  skins  has  the  feathers  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
tipped  with  white.  These  birds  frequent  the  bushes  around 
the  Indians*  huts. 

288.  Thamnofhilus  immaculatus  Lafr. 

One  male  and  two  females  from  Santo  Domingo  and  San 
Nicolas.  The  bare  skin  around  the  eyes  is  light  blue  in  life^ 
more  intense  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

289.  Thamnofhilus  jbthiops  Scl. 

A  male  from  the  Coca,  Upper  Rio  Napo.  All  the  members 
of  this  genus  appear  to  frequent  the  low  thick  bushes  in  the 
forest-clearings^  especially  where  the  ground  has  been  newly 
cleared. 

290.  Dysithamnus  skmicinereus  Scl. 

A  male  and  a  female  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  western 
tide  of  Pichincha. 

291.  Dysithamnus  lbucostictus  Scl. 

A  single  male  from  fiaeza,  Eastern  £cuador  (5500  feet) . 

292.  Dysithamnus  schistaceus  d'Orb. 

A  male  only  from  Archidona^  Eastern  Ecuador. 

293.  Dysithamnus  unicoloe  Scl. 

A  male  and  a  female  from  Gualea  and  San  Nicolas 
respectively. 

294.  Thamnomanes  glaucus  Cab. 

A  male  and  a  female  from  the  Coca,  Rio  Na[>o.  This  bird 
frequents  the  clearings. 

295.  Myrmotherula  surinamknsis  (Gm.). 

One  male  and  two  females  from  San  Nicolas  and  Gualea, 
West  Ecuador. 

296.  Myrmotherula  hauxwelli  Scl. 
A  female  from  the  Coca,  Ilio  Napo. 

297.  Myrmotherula  mel.«na  Scl. 

Two  males  from  Santo  Domingo.  One  is  apparently  a 
young  binl  and  has  the  abdomen  slate-coloured. 
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298.  Myrmotherula  menetribsi  d'Orb. 
Two  males   from  Oualea>  Western   Ecuador^   one   being; 
immature. 

299.  FORMICIVORA  CAUDATA  Scl. 

Two  males  from  Milligalli  (6000  feet)  and  a  female  from 
Oualea. 

300.  FORMICIVORA  CONSOBRINA  Scl. 

A  male  from  San  Nicolas  and  a  female  from  Gualea. 

801.  Tkrenura  humeralis  Scl.  et  Salr. 

Terenura  humeralis  Scl.  et  Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  59. 

A  male  from  Papallacta,  Eastern  Ecuador.  It  is  apparently 
slightly  immature,  as  the  head  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  the 
type  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

302.  Myrmeciza  bzsul  Scl. 

Three  males  from  Santo  Domingo  and  Guanacillo.  These 
birds  frequent  the  thick  undergrowth  in  the  forests,  especially 
where  the  ground  is  swampy.  The  bare  skin  behind  the  eyes 
is  light  cobalt>blue,  while  a  much  darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour  appears  round  the  nostrils  and  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

303.  Hypocnemis  myiotherina  (Spix). 

A  male  from  Baeza^  Eastern  Ecuador  (5500  feet) . 

304.  PiTHYS  leucaspis  Scl. 

A  male  from  Santo  Domingo.  Perhaps  these  birds  are  not 
rare  there,  but  they  are  difficult  to  find,  as  they  hop  about 
on  the  ground  under  the  thick  undergrowth  of  the  forests. 
Iris  dark  red. 

305.  Phlogopsis  trivittata  Scl. 

One  male  only,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coca,  Rio 
Napo.  Shot  among  the  undergrowth  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  where  these  Ant-Thrushes  hop  about  with  a  jerky 
movement  of  the  tail.  Iris  dark  brown ;  bare  skin  at  the 
back  of  the  eyes  bright  red.  Bill  black,  but  brownish  towards 
the  tip.  In  life  the  neck  of  this  bird  is  singularly  thin, 
which  gives  it  a  curious  appearance.     When  it  is  skinned  it 
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\n  only  with  diflBculty  that  the  skull  will  pass  through  tlic 
neck.  The  stomach  of  my  specimen  contained  ants  and 
small  beetles. 

306.  Chamjeza  NOBiLis  Gould. 

A  male  from  the  Coca,  shot  on  the  ground  among  the 
undergrowth  of  the  forest.     Iris  bright  red. 

307.  Orallaria  squamiokra  Provost. 

Two  males,  one  of  them  immature,  from  the  slopes  of 
Pichincha  above  Quito.  The  young  male  has  the  head  and 
back  black  and  the  tips  of  the  feathers  edged  with  light 
reddish  brown.  The  breast  is  speckled  with  black  and  brown, 
which  is  much  darker  near  the  throat. 

308.  Orallaria  nuchalis  (Scl.). 

A  male  from  the  western  side  of  Pichincha,  shot  at  an 
altitude  of  about  9000  feet. 

309.  Orallaria  mo.vticola  Lafr. 

One  adult  male  and  two  young,  shot  under  the  hedge- 
rows on  the  outskirts  of  Quito.  The  young  have  the  head 
and  back  speckled  with  black  and  brown;  their  breasts  are 
darker  than  in  the  adult  binl  and  are  marked  down  the  centre 
with  black;  gape  yellowish  red. 

310.  Orallaria  RuricAPiLLA  Lafr. 

Two  males  from  Intag  and  Mindo,  West  Ecuador.  Iris 
bright  red.  Like  all  other  members  of  the  genus  these  binls 
keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  under  the  hushes  and 
thick  undergrowth.  In  the  early  mornings  and  evenings 
they  may  be  met  with  in  the  more  o|>en  parts. 

311.  Orallaria  hypoleuca  Scl. 

Four  males,  1  female,  from  Pichincha  and  Papallacta, 
Westi*m  and  Eastern  Ecuador,  obtained  at  altitudes  of 
between  11,000  and  12,500  feet.  This  s[)ecies  we  found 
frequenting  the  tides  of  the  narrow  watercourses  on  the 
Eastern  Andes.     Iris  rechlish  brown. 

312.  Orallaria  rvpula  Iiafr. 

Three  males  and  3  females  from  Pichincha  and  Papallacta 
(from   11,CX)()  to  12,000  feet;.     A  female  from  the  former 
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mountain  is  much  lighter  on  the  vent  than  those  from  Papal- 
lacta.  At  the  latter  locality  we  found  this  bird  frequenting 
the  open  meadows  in  the  early  morning. 

Family  PTEROPTOCHiDiC. 

313.    SCYTALOPUS  MAOELLANICUS   (Lath.). 

Four  males  and  1  female  from  Pichincha  and  Papallacta. 
The  single  male  from  the  latter  locality  has  the  breast  of  a 
comparatively  light  slate-colour.  Tlie  female  is  more  rusty- 
looking  on  the  wings  than  the  males.  We  found  these  birds 
difficult  to  shoot^  for  they  hop  along  the  ground  so  quickly 
that  they  are  lost  to  sight  among  the  bushes  at  once. 

814.  ScYTALOPUs  SENILIS  Lafr. 

One  example  from  Pichincha^  Western  Andes^  13,000  feet, 
and  one  from  Papallacta,  Eastern  Andes,  11,500  feet.  Both 
are  marked  "  males,"  but  the  Pichincha  bird  is  decidedly  the 
lightest  on  the  throat  and  abdomen  and  is  white  above  the 
nostrils.     Both  are  brownish  about  the  thighs  and  vent. 

315.  AcROPTERNis  ORTHONYX  (La£r.). 

We  shot  two  males  and  two  females  of  this  bird,  one  pair 
near  the  little  village  of  Lloa  and  the  other  pair  by  the 
waterfall  a  thousaud  feet  above  Quito,  both  localities  being 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Pichincha.  This  is  where  Festa 
obtained  the  examples  which  Count  Salvadori  has  described 
as  A.  infuscatus  *.  I  have  compared  our  skins  with  those  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  they  appear  to  belong  to  typical 
A.  orthonyx.  The  females  are  more  rusty-looking  on  the 
breast  and  under  parts. 

[To  be  continued.] 


V. — Forty-four  Days*  Nesting  in  Andalucia. 
By  Heatley  Noble,  F.Z.S. 

The  ornithology  of  the  south  of  Spain  has  been  so  well  worked 
out  by  the  late  Lord  Lilford,  Colonel  Irby,  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders,  Mr.  Dresser,  and  others  that  it  seems  almost  an 

•  See 'Ibis/  1900,  p.  394. 
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impertinence  for  one  who  has  done  so  little  to  venture  to 
take  up  his  pen ;  yet,  on  the  principle  that  "  every  little 
helps/'  I  send  to  *  The  Ibis '  a  few  notes  on  the  district 
extending  from  a  few  miles  south  of  Seville  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouadalquiver  near  San  Lucar. 

To  my  mind,  the  great  charm  of  a  birds'-ncsting  trip  to 
the  south  of  Spain  consists  in  the  fact  that  many  species 
which  may  be  common  in  one  spot  are  not  found  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  further  on ;  others  taking  their  place,  even  when» 
to  the  human  eye,  the  country  seems  to  be  equally  suited 
to  their  requirements.  Practically  the  breeding-season  lasts 
from  January  to  July,  beginning  with  the  Bearded  Vulture 
in  the  first  month,  and  ending  with  the  Flamingo  and  Black- 
bellied  Sand-Grouse;  but,  owing  to  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  I  missed  many  of  the  earlier  species  and  a  few  of 
the  later  1)reeders.  The  actual  days  in  the  field  numbered 
forty-four,  and  two  others  were  wasted  :  one  in  seeing  a 
bull-fight,  the  other  on  account  of  an  election,  when  my 
men  fell  victims  to  the  bottle  !  The  drawbacks  to  Anda- 
lucia  seem  to  me  to  be  much  exaggerated  :  the  climate  is 
hot,  but  otherwise  perfect,  and  although  snakes,  scorpions, 
leeches,  and  lizards  abound,  the  visitor  soon  gets  used  to 
them ;  mosquitoes,  however,  are  a  trouble,  especially  when  he 
is  blowing  eggs  or  skinning  birds  late  at  night.  The  peasants 
are  civil,  and  if  they  would  not  shoot  every  game-bird  and 
duck  from  its  nest,  and  eat  all  the  eggs  on  which  they  can 
lav  their  hands,  I  should  like  them  verv  «icll.  It  was  heart- 
breaking  to  find  dosens  of  egg-shells  of  the  Slender-billed 
Gull  lying  outside  a  horse-keeper's  house,  the  contents 
having  been  eaten  ! 

The  first  nest  was  taken  on  April  14th  and  the  last  on 
May  20th ;  but,  although  the  days  were  few  in  number,  our 
hours  of  work  were  long — often  from  5.30  a.m.  till  dark ;  then 
blowing  eggs  continued  till  after  12  p.m.  In  all,  egg^  of 
ninety-four  species  were  taken  or  seen,  and  I  believe  that 
one  is  recorded  from  Spain  for  the  first  time,  namely  the 
Pintail  (Dafila  acuta).  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  viffit  several  Cotos,  and  my  thanks  are  especially  due  to 
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Mr.  Buck  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  stay  at  the 
celebrated  Goto  Donana. 

SaXICOLA  ALB1COLLI8. 

Only  one  pair  seen ;  the  nest,  in  a  hole  in  a  bank,  was 
composed  of  roots  and  lined  with  fine  grass ;  it  contained 
five  fresh  eggs  on  May  10th. 

Pratincola  rubicola. 

An  early  breeder,  full-fledged  young  were  found  on 
April  14th ;  incubated  and  fresh  eggs  up  to  April  18th. 
Stonechats  were  very  abundant  at  firsts  but  towards  the 
end  of  May  most  of  them  had  disappeared. 

Dahlias  luscinia. 

Very  common;  the  first  nest  was  found  on  May  12th, 
and  young  were  seen  on  the  wing  on  May  28th. 

Sylvia  melanocefhala. 

Common ;  fresh  eggs  from  April  14th  onwards.  I  never 
saw  more  than  four  in  a  nest,  and  these  were  subject  to 
great  variation. 

Sylvia  orpuea. 

Common;  fresh  eggs  from  May  10th.  The  nests  were 
placed  from  10  to  15  feet  from  the  ground,  in  olive  and  other 
trees,  generally  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  bough ;  they  were 
slight  in  construction,  and  were  made  of  coarse  grasses  lined 
with  finer  materials.  Two  nests  contained  three  incubated 
eggs  each,  one  had  seven  that  were  fresh. 

Melizophilus  undatus. 

The  Dartford  Warbler  is  fairly  numerous  in  suitable 
localities,  and  is  an  early  breeder.  On  April  14th  we  found 
four  eggs  slightly  incubated ;  on  April  15th,  four  and  three 
hatching;  on  May  1st,  four  fresh  (possibly  the  first  nest 
had  been  destroyed).  I  do  not  think  that  this  species  breeds 
twice,  as  we  never  saw  eggs  again.  Three  out  of  these  four 
nests  contained  red-spotted  eggs ;  the  male  was  incubating 
in  two  cases  and  the  female  in  one.  The  nests  were  well 
made,  rather  deep,  and  in  every  case  placed  in  dead  gorse. 
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Hyfolais  polyolotta. 

Common  near  the  river.  On  May  27th  many  nests  were 
taken  with  from  three  to  five  eggs^  nearly  all  fresh  ;  they 
were  mostly  in  low  bushes,  well  concealed,  and  made  of 
grass^  lined  with  hair  or  fine  grass. 

Htpolais  opaca. 

More  abundant  than  the  former  species ;  several  neMts  were 
found  in  tamarisk -bushes  near  the  river.  These  nests,  often 
much  exposed,  were  deep,  cup-shaped,  and  made  of  grass, 
well  lined  with  cotton-down,  thistle-down,  and  in  one  case 
with  sheep's  wool;  the  lowest  was  about  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  highest  about  12  feet.  No  nest  contained  more 
than  four  eggs,  and  some  of  these  were  slightly  incubated  on 
May  28th. 

ACROCBPHALVS  TURDOIDES. 

Very  numerous  on  the  river-banks  wherever  reeds  were 
found ;  their  harsh  song  might  be  heard  all  through  the 
day  and  most  of  the  night.  On  May  7th  they  were  just 
beginning  to  lay,  and  we  found  nests  with  from  one  to  three 
eggs;  on  May  24th  we  saw  others  containing  from  four  to 
six  eggs,  mostly  incubated.  The  nests  are  counterparts  of 
those  of  our  Rccd-Warbler,  though  of  course  on  a  larger 
scale;  very  substantial,  deep,  and  easily  found. 

ACROCKPHALUS  STREFERUS. 

Not  very  common.  Nests  found  from  May  7th  to 
May  28th. 

Cbttia  cbttii. 

The  first  nests  found,  on  May  6th,  containe<l  four  eggs 
each,  one  clutch  too  much  incubated  for  preservation  ;  others 
with  four  and  five  eggs  on  May  11th  and  after.  They  were 
all  in  tamarisk-bushcf  near  the  river,  com|>actly  put  together, 
deep,  made  of  grass,  and  lined  with  horsehair.  Unlike 
those  mentioned  by  Col.  Irby,  these  nests  were  placed  almost 
in  the  open  and  were  quite  easily  seen.  The  bird  seems  to  be 
very  local,  but  numenius  where  it  is  found. 
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CiSTICOLA  CUR81TANS. 

Found  commonly  in  all  suitable  localities.  On  April  14th 
we  took  four  beautiful  little  nests  and  found  another  with 
the  eggs  just  hatching.  These  were  all  in  spear-rushes 
about  2  feet  from  the  ground^  and  were  formed  of  several 
stems  fastened  together  with  spiders'  webs  and  interwoven 
with  fine  grass  ;  they  were  3  or  4  inches  deep,  drawn  together 
slightly  at  the  top  and  rounded  off.  They  were  lined  with 
dandelion-  and  other  flower-down,  and  were  exceCvlingly 
difficult  to  find.  Two  broods  may  possibly  be  reared  in  the 
seasouy  as  nests  are  often  found  when  cutting  barley  at 
the  end  of  May,  and  I  saw  one  on  May  5th  with  nearly  fresh 
eggs.  These  are  subject  to  the  most  extraordinary  variation 
in  colour : — 

1.  Four  fresh  eggs,  light  blue,  fine  red  lines 

and  dots  all  over  them. 

2.  Six  fresh  eggs ;  red  spots  on  white  ground. 

3.  Six  fresh  eggs ;  all  white.  n 

4.  Six  much  incubated  eggs;  all  blue.  {   .     ..        , 

5.  Four   eggs   on   the   point  of  hatching  '>  ( 

lighter  blue.  ' 

6.  Four  fresh  eggs;  white,  fine  red  lines.     April  16th. 

7.  Five  slightly  incubated  eggs  ;  very  pale  blue.    May  5th. 

Parus  major. 

Common;  nests  found  with  fresh  eggs,  April  17th  to 
29  th. 

MOTACILLA  FLAVA. 

Common,  especially  on  the  niarismas.  Fresh  eggs  were 
found  on  May  5th  and  young  birds  on  May  7th,  so  laying 
is  rather  irregular.  All  the  nests  that  I  saw  contained  five 
or  six  eggs  ;  they  were  built  in  scrub,  near,  but  not  quite 
on,  the  ground. 

Lanius  meridionalis. 

Very  local;  an  early  breeder.  On  April  15th  I  found  a 
nest  with  young  just  ready  to  fly,  and  was  t4)ld  of  another 
from  which  full-fledged  young  had  been  taken  three  weeks 
before.     On  the  same  day  we  saw  some  with   three  fresh 
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eggs  and  other  birds  building,  probably,  second  nests ;  these 
were  neTer  more  than  10  feet  from  the  ground,  in  olive  and 
other  thick  trees,  and  were  of  large  size  and  made  of  roots 
and  sticks  lined  with  grass.  The  boys  catch  these  Shrikes 
in  winter  in  ''clap-nets''  and  sell  them  as  cage-birds,  con- 
sequently they  have  been  much  reduced  in  numbers. 

Lanius  pomkranus. 

Abundant.  The  first  nests  with  eggs  were  found  on 
May  2nd  ;  later  on  numbers  were  seen.  They  are  usually 
placed  in  a  fork  or  on  a  bough  of  some  small  tree ;  I  did 
not  find  one  in  a  bush.  Six  is  the  usual  number  of  eggs, 
which  vary  considerably  in  pattern  and  colour.  In  one 
exceptionally  early  nest  on  May  21st  young  birds  were 
fully  fledged  and  flew  out  as  I  touched  them. 

HiaUNDO  RUSTICA. 

Very  common ;  nesting  in  many  of  the  farm-buildings. 

CbBLIDON  URBICA. 

Local ;  many  were  breeding  in  Seville  and  on  a  station 
just  outside. 

Carduklis  xleoans. 

One  of  the  commonest  birds  ;  it  must  rear  at  least  two, 
if  not  three,  broods  in  the  season.  We  saw  fresh  eggs  on 
April  14th,  and  continually  till  May  27th,  when  two  nests 
were  found,  both  with  five  fresh  eggs. 

Skrinus  hortulanus. 

Local ;  one  nest  with  nearly  fresh  eggs  found  on  May  2nd. 
It  was  15  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  slender  twigs  of  an 
olive-tree.  One  of  us  had  to  stand  on  the  back  of  a  horse 
to  reach  it,  and  unfortunately  smashed  the  eggs ! 

LlOURINUS  CHLORIS. 

Common  in  gardens,  ftc. ;  fresh  eggs  April  14th,  15tb, 
and  17th. 

Passer  domksticvs. 

Common  in  villages.  One  nest  in  a  tree  contained  the 
large  number  of  seven  eggs. 
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Emberiza  miliaria. 

Numeroas  in  cultivated  districts.  Fresh  eggs  April  16th; 
others  on  May  6th  were  slightly  incubated. 

Galerita  cristata. 

Exceedingly  common  on  the  corn-lands^  and  found  breeding 
right  up  to  the  edges  of  the  so-called  *'  mountains.'^  Many 
nests  were  seen,  from  April  14th  to  the  last  day  of  our 
stay,  with  fresh  eggs.  The  Crested  Lark  was  often  sitting 
on  three  eggs,  but  we  took  some  nests  with  four  and  a  few 
with  five. 

Melanocortpha  calandra. 

Common;  more  so  in  the  large  grass-fields  near  the  river 
than  on  the  cultivated  land.  We  found  a  few  nests  from 
May  5th  onwards  ;  one  on  May  20th  contained  four  young 
and  two  infertile  eggs.  This  bird  is  easily  distinguished 
on  the  wing  from  the  other  Larks  seen  in  the  same  locality, 
not  only  by  its  size,  but  by  the  white  edgings  of  the 
secondaries,  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  flight. 

Sturnus  unicolor. 

Local,  but  very  numerous  in  certain  districts.  From 
a  large  pigeon-house  I  took  sixty  eggs,  and  could  have 
collected  as  many  dozens  had  I  wished,  for  the  birds  were 
there  in  swarms,  and  had  driven  the  pigeons  away  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  owner  meditated  their  destruction.  On 
April  26th  most  of  the  nests  had  sets  of  six  or  seven  eggs  very 
slightly  incubated.  The  note  seemed  to  me  to  be  much 
softer  than  that  of  our  bird,  but  in  habits  and  mode  of  nesting 
I  could  see  no  difference. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Starlings,  I  may  mention  that  last 
winter  several  thousand  dozens  of  S,  vulgaris  were  netted  on 
the  Island  of  Tarfia,  and  the  skins  sent  to  Paris,  where  they 
fetched  2\d,  each  ! 

CyaNOFICA  COOKl. 

Common  in  the  pine- woods.  The  first  nest  was  found  on 
April  24th,  and  contained  six  fresh  eggs ;  but  general  laying 
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did  not  begin  till  ten  days  later.  The  lowest  nest  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  from  the  ground^  and  the  highest  about 
thirty.  Four  to  seven  eggs  is  the  usual  clutch ;  eight  were 
found  once. 

Pica  rustica. 

Locally  common.  In  one  district  it  simply  swarmed, 
breeding  in  low  cork-trees  and  in  bramble-bushes  only  a  few 
feet  high  ;  one  nest  containing  eggs  was  no  higher  than  my 
knee.  I  noticed  that  many  of  those  in  the  thick  bramble- 
bushes  were  not  i*oofed.  On  April  24th  most  nests  contained 
full  complements  of  eggs^  some  of  them  having  as  many  as 
eight. 

CORVUS  MONEDULA. 

Common,  but  local.  Many  nests  in  holes  in  the  old  cork- 
trees^ with  fresh  eggs  on  April  26th. 

CoRVUS  CORAX. 

Common^  nesting  mostly  in  the  pine-woods.  It  seems 
curious  that  a  bird  which  breeds  so  early  in  this  country 
should  be  so  much  later  in  the  South  *.  The  first  full 
clutch  of  fresh  eggs  taken  was  on  May  1st,  and  consisted  of 
six ;  subsequently  we  obtained  several  nests  with  from  five 
to  seven,  and  on  May  21st  there  were  young  just  hatched. 
Ravens'  nests  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  below  from 
Kites%  Buxxards'y  &c.,  by  their  much  rounder  and  neater 
appearance.  They  are  also  deeper,  and  smaller  sticks  are 
used  in  the  construction. 

Ctpsclus  apus. 

Very  common  in  some  of  the  villages  and  still  more  so  in 
Seville,  where  it  was  nesting  by  scores  under  the  eaves  of 
the  Iiouses  on  May  30th. 

Caprimvlgus  rupicollis. 

Common.     I   saw   many   birds,    but   did    not    find   eggs 

*  Mr.  Siiunderi  tells  me  that  he  found  Rnvens  f^'dinj^  \ht\;^*  youii)^ 
on  liarch  18th,  1808,  at  lUza,  in  the  l*ruviDce  of  Granada;  8o  it  ia 
poiuble  that  th(wc  which  I  fouud  wore  MH'ond  ncsU;  but,  if  thi<«  is  the 
cats,  it  aeeuis  curious  that  I  never  met  with  a  young  fltKlged  Uaven  of 
the  year. 
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myself.     A  clutch  of  two  fresh  eggs  was  brought  to  me  on 
May  11th,  and  another  on  May  16th. 

Gecinus  sharpii. 

Common  locally,  and  a  very  early  breeder.  I  found  young 
more  than  half-grown  on  April  27th.  One  nest  was  in  a  hole  in 
a  large  cork-tree  almost  on  the  ground.  A  Spanish  Imperial 
Eagle  had  a  nest  in  the  next  tree.  On  May  Ist  and  May  16th 
two  full  sets  of  eggs  were  taken,  nearly  fresh  !  At  the  base 
of  the  beak  of  the  young  I  noticed  the  peculiar  knob  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Gurney  ('Zoologist,^  1901,  p.  128)  as  occurring 
in  G.  mridis. 

CORACIAS  OARRULUS. 

Common,  but  the  nests  are  hard  to  find.  Rollers  are 
rather  late  breeders,  and  it  was  not  till  May  26th  that 
we  took  a  set  of  five  fresh  eggs  from  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
Another  nest  in  a  Moorish  tower,  on  May  29th,  also  con- 
tained five  eggs  slightly  incubated.  Little  or  no  actual 
nest  is,  however,  made,  as  a  rule ;  but  I  watched  one  pair 
of  birds  pulling  up  grass  and  carrying  it  away  to  a  distance, 
presumably  for  building  purposes,  though  I  failed  to  discover 
the  breeding.place. 

Merops  apiaster. 

In  spite  of  snaring,  shooting,  and  netting,  Bee-eaters  are 
fetill  quite  common,  though  the  natives  say  that  they  are  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  formerly.  They  nest  in  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  on  roadsides,  and  even  excavate  their  holes  in 
the  flat  ground.  These  slant  downwards,  some  being  nearly 
three  yards  long;  while  they  are  generally  straight^  though  one 
was  noticed  to  have  a  turn  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  holes 
seem  unnecessarily  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird^  and  a  cavity 
is  formed  where  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Hoopoes  occasionally 
make  use  of  old  nesting-holes  of  the  Bee-eater.  It  was  not 
till  May  24th  that  laying  was  in  full  progress  :  six  eggs  seem 
to  be  the  usual  complement. 

CoCCYSTES  0LANDARIU8. 

Extremely  local.  At  the  Coto  Doiiana  I  never  saw  the 
Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  nor  did  I  find  its  egg,  although 
Magpies^  nests  were  numerous;  yet  it  was  abundant  sixteen 
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miles  away.  Od  April  24th  and  25th  we  took  several  eggs. 
The  very  first  Magpie's  nest  which  I  saw  contained  seven 
Cuckoo's  eggs  and  three  of  the  rightful  owner :  they  were 
in  all  stages  of  incubation,  from  fresh  to  nearly  hatching. 
Other  nests  held  three  Cuckoo's  and  five  Magpie's  eggs,  two 
and  five,  four  and  three,  one  and  one,  &c.  When  the  nests 
were  in  the  open  cork-trees  they  were  nearly  sure  to  contain 
Cuckoos'  eggs ;  when  they  were  placed  in  thick  bushes,  very 
rarely.  The  natives  say  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
Cuckoo  prefers  an  open  tree,  in  order  that  she  may  make 
off  on  the  return  of  the  owner ;  and  certainly,  whenever  we 
taw  a  fight  (which  was  pretty  often)  the  Magpie  had  much 
the  best  of  it.  I  expect  that  the  true  explanation  is  that 
the  nests  in  trees  are  much  more  accessible.  The  only  egg 
which  we  took  from  a  nest  other  than  that  of  a  Magpie  was 
in  that  of  a  Raven  built  at  the  top  of  a  very  large  pine-tree; 
the  nest  contained  six  Raven's  eggs  and  one  of  the  Cuckoo 
on  May  1st,  all  quite  fresh.  This  was  the  only  egg  of  the 
Cuckoo  found  in  that  particular  district;  and  as  five  boys 
living  close  by  were  all  on  the  look-out,  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  were  many  others.  Curiously  enough,  Messrs.  Selous 
and  Musters  found  young  Ravens  and  a  Cuckoo  in  the  same 
nest  in  1900. 

StRIX  ThAUUEA. 

Fairly  common  ;  nesting  in  holes  in  trees,  and  once  found 
in  a  Moorish  tower.  April  26th,  six  fresh  eggs  in  an  old 
cork-tree ;  May  7th,  four  young  just  hatched. 

Scops  oiu. 

Not  conspicuous ;  few  seen,  but  more  heard.  The  Scops  is 
much  more  nocturnal  than  the  Little  Owl,  and  I  never  saw 
one  flying  in  daylight  unless  disturbed ;  moreover,  it  breeds 
later.  It  was  not  till  May  20th  that  an  egg  was  found,  on 
which  the  female  was  sitting ;  on  May  25th  and  May  27th  we 
obtained  two  and  three  which  were  fresh ;  in  each  ease  the 
female  was  on  them.  My  man  caught  another  incubating  a 
single  egg,  and  placed  her  in  a  cage,  where  she  laid  an  eg^  each 
day  until  seven  had  been  de|>o»ited,  when  she  was  lit)eratcd. 
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Athene  noctua. 

Very  cotnmoD.  Eggs  were  fouud  from  April  24th,  the 
bird  often  sitting  ou  three  only,  while  the  largest  number 
in  one  nest  was  five.  They  are  laid  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  days.  One  nest  was  on  the  ground,  inside  a  large 
cork-tree.  In  nearly  every  case  the  female  was  incubating. 
Young  birds  were  found  on  May  14th. 

Circus  jeruginosus. 

Common,  especially  by  the  river,  where  they  nest  in  the 
reeds.  On  May  6th  we  found  seven  nests  in  the  almost 
impenetrable  reeds  on  Tarfia :  in  some  the  eggs  were  fresh, 
in  others  incubation  was  far  advanced.  One  contained 
five,  one  four,  one  three,  the  others  only  two;  but  as  thirty 
dozen  eggs  of  Purple  Herons  and  "  Kites "  were  taken 
by  one  set  of  fishermen  from  this  island  last  year,  it  is 
possible  that  the  clutches  were  incomplete  though  incubated. 
The  nests  were  made  of  rushes,  and  were  situated  lower  in 
the  reeds  than  those  of  the  Heron,  while  they  were  very 
substantial :  one  nearly  carried  my  weight.  As  a  rule,  they 
were  not  in  quite  such  thick  places,  and  one  was  on  the  ground 
in  a  nearly  clear  spot.  The  birds  sat  close ;  we  never  flushed 
a  male  from  the  nest.  Four  nearly  fresh  eggs  were  found  ou 
May  15th  in  the  marisma  on  a  little  scrub  bush.  One  male 
had  his  crop  full  of  remains  of  eggs. 

Circus  cineraceus. 

Not  so  common  as  the  last  species  and  more  local.  We 
only  found  it  numerous  in  one  large  enclosure  of  high 
grass  and  rough  weeds,  where,  un  May  7th,  we  took  five 
nests,  containing  four  or  five  eggs  each,  which  were  slightly 
incubated  or  fresh.  They  were  all  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
were  well  made,  one  having  many  feathers  in  it.  In  each  case 
the  female  was  on  the  nest,  and  from  one  which  was  killed 
I  took  the  leg  of  a  Quail.  This  Harrier  sits  very  closely  :  I 
marked  one  hen  bird  on  her  nest,  and  four  men  walked  in  line 
ten  yards  apart  till  I  was  convinced  we  had  passed  her :  we 
turned  round  and  walked  past  once  more ;  still  she  declined 
to  move.     I  then  fired  two  shots  without  result ;  but  it  was 
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not  until  one  of  the  men  had  almost  trodden  upon  her  that 
she  rose  from  four  fresh  eggs.  One  clutch  was  slightly 
marked  with  red  ;  all  the  others  were  white. 

BUTEO  VULGARIS. 

Common  in  the  pine-woodit.  Incubated  eggs  were  found 
on  April  14th,  and  young  some  days  old  on  April  16th^  The 
clutch  generally  consists  of  two  eggs«  and  we  only  once  saw 
three  in  Spain. 

Aquila  pennata. 

The  Booted  Eagle  is  not  rare.  Nests  were  found  in  pine- 
and  cork-trees.  In  the  first,  on  April  25th,  the  eggs  were  so 
well  marked  that  I  had  to  shoot  the  female  for  identification, 
and  she  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  nest  is  large, 
sometimes  placed  on  a  bough,  but  more  often  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree  towards  the  top.  The  female  sits  very  closely. 
There  were  two  eggs  in  each  nest,  and  even  those  found  on 
May  11th  were  fresh. 

Aquila  adalberti. 

The  Spanish  Imperial  Eigle  is  now  rare.  A  nest  shown 
lue  by  a  kee|>er  on  April  27th  contained  two  white  but  very 
dirty  eggs,  on  the  point  of  hatching.  This  nest  was  at  the 
top  of  a  large  cork-tree  ;  the  female  left  it  when  we  were  a 
long  way  off  and  did  not  return.  The  next  day  another  nest 
was  seen,  also  high  up  in  a  cork-tree,  with  two  large  young 
and  a  rotten  egg.  Two  half-eaten  rats  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree. 

Circabtus  oallicus. 

A  few  observed.  On  April  27th  a  nest  was  found  with 
the  usual  single  egg,  very  much  incubatcKl,  and  on  the  28th 
another  with  one  that  was  quite  fresh ;  both  of  these  were 
in  cork-trees,  one  out  on  a  bough,  the  other  near  the  top. 
In  the  very  next  tree,  not  twenty  yards  away,  was  a  Bootf'd 
Eagle's  nest,  in  the  next  tree  but  one  a  Red  Kite  had  her 
young,  the  Imperial  Eagle's  nest  with  nestlings  was  not  a 
hundred  yards  off,  and  a  Green  \Vo(Ml|)eoker  had  young  in 
the  same  tree ! 
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MiLVTJS  ICTINUS. 

The  Red  Kite  is  much  more  local  than  the  Black  Kite 
and  not  nearly  so  plentiful.  Like  most  of  tlie  resident  birds, 
it  breeds  early.  From  April  the  27th  to  the  29th  we  found 
several  nests,  but  they  all  contained  young  or  eggs  on  the 
point  of  hatching ;  one  nest  had  three  eggs  without  spots. 
Most  of  the  Red  Kite's  nests  had  three  eggs  (about  eleven 
nests  were  found) ;  whereas  I  saw  dozens  of  those  of  the 
Black  Kite,  but  only  found  three  eggs  in  a  few  cases,  even 
when  incubation  was  far  advanced. 

MiLVUS   MIGRANS. 

The  Black  Kite  is  very  common,  sometimes  breeding  in 
small  colonies,  and  in  one  of  the  pine- woods  I  counted  twenty- 
three  birds  in  the  air  together.  The  first  eggs  were  seen  on 
April  16th,  but  laying  did  not  fully  commence  till  quite  ten 
days  later.  I  could  see  no  difference  between  the  nests  of 
this  and  of  the  last  species ;  both  were  adorned  with  ^'  lesser 
linen  "  and  once  with  cigarette-paper  and  some  old  printed 
matter.  Personally  I  found  no  lottery-tickets,  but  I  know 
of  one  having  been  found  !  The  eggs  are  generally  smaller 
and  rounder  than  those  of  the  Red  Kite. 

Falco  tinnunculus. 

Abundant,  laying  in  old  nests  of  the  Kite,  Raven,  and 
Buzzard,  also  in  holes  of  trees,  and  often  in  old  nests  of 
Magpies;  fresh  eggs  were  found  from  April  16th. 

Falco  cenchris. 

The  Lesser  Kestrel  is  not  so  common  as  the  last-named, 
and  breeds  much  later.  The  first  eggs  taken,  an  incomplete 
clutch  of  three,  were  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  on  May  10th.  On 
May  27th  I  took  clutches  of  four  and  five  from  similar  holes, 
very  slightly  incubated  and  fresh.  One  set  of  eggs,  on  which 
I  caught  the  old  bird,  was  not  five  feet  from  the  ground.  On 
May  29th  fresh  clutches  of  four  and  five  respectively  were 
taken  from  an  old  Moorish  tower,  and,  judging  from  the 
number  of  birds  fiying  round,  many  of  them  had  not  even 
then  begun  to  lay. 

Ardea  purpurea. 

Purple  Herons  were  very  numerous ;  their  large  nests  are 
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built  of  dead  rushes,  from  four  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  swamps  and  reed-beds.  Some  nests  contained  five  eggs^ 
but  three  or  four  were  more  usual.  On  April  27th  we  found 
them  fresh  and  incubated,  and  young  on  May  14th.  Three 
nests  were  on  low  tamarisk-bushes  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
colony  of  the  smaller  species  of  Herons. 

AaDEA  OARZETTA. 

The  Little  Egret  is  common  locally.  On  bushes  in  Laguna 
Taraja,  in  the  carefully  preserved  Goto  Dotiana,  I  found  this 
bird  breeding  in  some  numbers.  The  nests  were  slight 
platforms  of  sticks  placed  on  tamarisks  growing  in  water 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  many  had  full  sets  of  four  and 
five  eggs  on  April  27th. 

AaDEA  BUBULCUS. 

The  Buff-backed  Heron  is  more  numerous  than  the  last- 
named,  and  breeds  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time : 
full  sets  of  eggs  were  found  on  April  27th.  It  is  also  much 
tamer  and  will  sit  quietly  whilst  you  wait  within  a  few  yards, 
though  this  is  not  necessary  to  identify  the  eggs,  which  are 
always  much  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of  the  Little  Egret 
or  the  Night-Heron. 

Nycticorax  ghiseus. 

Local,  and  breeds  later  than  the  above-mentioned  species. 
On  our  firdt  visit  to  the  Heron-colony  (April  27th)  the  Night- 
Herons  had  hardly  lM*gun  to  lay,  and  none  were  sitting.  On 
May  14th  we  watched  several  to  their  nests,  which  contained 
from  three  to  four  (we  never  saw  five)  slightly  incubated 
eggs.  The  nests  were  placed  rather  high  up  in  the  bushes,  and 
when  disturbed  the  birds  did  not  return  readily.  These  eggs 
are  valueless  if  not  identified,  for  they  cannot  with  certainty 
be  distinguished  from  tho^e  of  the  Little  Egret,  though  they 
are  generally  a  little  laiger. 

Ardba  ralloiobs. 

The  Squacco  is  the  rarest  of  the  Spanish  Herons ;  it  was 
breeding  in  the  aforesaid  colony,  but  rather  later.  In  April 
we  did  not  see  a  bird,  but  on  May  14th  we  found  si*veral  nests 
with  from  three  to  six  eggs,  all  fresh.     The  nests  are  better 
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made  than  those  of  the  other  species,  and  often  had  a  few 
rushes  used  in  their  construction ;  the  eggs  are  much 
smaller  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Ardetta  minuta. 

The  Little  Bittern  is  very  common  in  certain  districts. 
We  found  fresh  eggs  on  May  7th ;  on  the  18th  five  nests, 
containing  five,  five,  five,  four,  and  three  eggs  respectively, 
all  fresh.  Four  of  these  nests  were  on  boughs,  under  the 
sheltering  heads  of  young  willows  pollarded  last  year  but 
with  afresh  growth  of  a  foot  or  more ;  they  were  surrounded 
by  high  rushes  growing  in  water  four  feet  deep,  and  were  flat, 
rather  like  those  of  the  Wood.Pigeon,  with  some  dead  rushes 
in  them.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  them,  as  the  white  eggs 
showed  up  plainly  ;  but  the  wading  to  them  was  a  hard 
task,  owing  to  the  matted  rushes  in  the  water.  On  May  20th 
and  May  24th  many  nests  were  found  in  reed-beds  on  another 
part  of  the  river;  upwards  of  twenty  in  course  of  building, 
or  containing  from  one  to  six  eggs,  being  seen  in  a  single 
morning ;  these  were  in  high  reeds,  which  were  very  difficult 
to  get  through,  and  were  composed  of  dead  rushes  placed 
a  few  feet  above  the  water.  Two  clutches  were  much 
incubated. 

BOTAURUS    STELLARIS. 

We  never  saw  or  heard  this  bird,  though  I  am  told  that 
it  is  common  in  certain  seasons ;  two  fresh  eggs  were  taken 
on  the  wet  marisma  Las  Nuevas  and  brought  to  me  on 
May  loth. 

ClCONIA  ALBA. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  birds,  common  everywhere. 
A  regular  colony  was  found  in  some  high  trees  on  April  18th, 
Many  nests  contained  four  or  five  eggs,  all  slightly  incubated, 

Platalea  leucorodia.  h 

Not  common.     About  fourteen  pairs  were  found  breeding 

on   an    island    of    rushes  growing    in  deepish  water  ;    on 

May  14th  several  nests  contained  one  egg,  and  one  three. 

They  were  much  like  those  of  the  Purple  Heron,  but  smaller 

and  placed  nearer  to  the  water. 

SER.  VUI. — VOL.  u.  0 
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PlBOADIB  PALCINELLU8. 

Glossy  Ibises  were  rather  rare  :  we  only  met  with  them 
once,  when  three  pairs  had  nests  among  those  of  the  small 
Herons.  These  were  placed  in  bushes  six  feet  from  the  water ; 
they  are  deeper  and  many  ruslies  are  used  in  their  con- 
struction. Ibises  seem  to  be  irregular  in  their  time  of 
breeding,  for  last  season  many  nests  were  found  with  fresh 
eggs  in  June,  while  ours  contained  three  or  four  eggs  on 
April  27th, 

Anas  boscas. 

Common  everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  females 
being  shot  on  their  nests  on  every  opportunity  by  the 
Spaniards.  Fresh  eggs  were  found  April  29th  ;  the  first 
young  on  May  8th. 

Chaclelasmus  STaEPERnS. 

The  Gadwall  was  common ;  we  found  a  ncst  on  April  28th, 
with  ten  fresh  eggs,  in  a  clump  of  spear-rush  twenty  yards 
from  the  edge  of  a  lake,  and  saw  several  other  eggs  taken  by 
the  "  egg-eaters.*' 

Marmaronetta  anqustirostris. 

I  was  lucky  to  hit  upon  a  good  season  for  Marbled  Teal, 
for  they  are  often  absent  from  Spain  for  several  years  in 
succession,  while  at  other  times  they  appear  in  numbers.  We 
found  them  very  common,  both  on  the  marisma  and  on  the 
river.  They  are  confiding,  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  specimens, 
as  they  often  allow  a  boat  to  approach  within  gun-shot,  and 
even  if  they  rise  wildly  they  fly  straight  back.  Their  flight 
is  swift,  and  they  can  turn  with  rapidity.  A  nest  was  found 
on  May  1  ith  in  a  clump  of  rushes  close  to  a  laguna,  with 
eleven  fresh  eggs  and  a  little  down  ;  another  some  distance 
from  the  water  and  close  to  the  side  of  a  fence- post,  on 
May  18th,  contained  the  large  number  of  fifteen  eggs.  It  was 
a  slight  hollow  in  high  grass,  lined  with  down  and  feathers. 

Querquedula  crecca. 

On  May  23rd  I  flushed  a  small  Duck  from  a  dry  spot  on 
Lucio  Keal,  which  I  thought  was  a  Teal ;  there  was  no  nest, 
but  a  slight  hollow  had  been  scratchetl  out  under  a  thistle. 
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We  returned  to  the  spot  on  May  25th,  when  the  female  again 
rose  close  to  me  and  proved  that  I  was  right.  The  nest  then 
contained  two  eggs. 

Dapila  acuta. 

On  Lucio  Real  one  of  ray  men  flushed  and  killed  a  Pintail 
from  her  nest  on  May  5th.     The  nest  contained  eight  incu- 
bated eggs  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  down.     I  am,  moreover, 
perfectly  convinced  that  I  found  another  nest  with  six  broken 
eggs  near  the  same  spot  on  May  23rd.     In  Scotland,  abroad, 
and  with  tame  birds,  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  Pintail 
makes  its  nest  in  much  more  exposed  situations  than  any 
other  European  Duck  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     The 
eggs  seem  to  be  of  two  colours — ^very  light  yellowish  and  a 
distinct  green :  the  down  from  the  nest  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  any  other  Duck  known  to  me.    A  Spaniard  who  has 
spent  his  life  duck-shooting  on  the  marisma,  when  shown  the 
eggs,  exclaimed,  '^  They  belong  to  the  '  Pato  rabudo.'  '^     I 
questioned   him  closely,  and  he   assured  me   that   he  had 
several  times  found  the  nest  and  shot  the  female,  and  that  this 
species  always  nested  in  the  open,  thus  confirming  my  own 
experience.     Such  men  kill  so  many  during  the  winter,  and 
the  bird  is  so  well  known  to  them,  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  my  informant.      Possibly  these   Pintails  may  be 
"  pricked  "  birds,  which  are  unable  to  leave  in  the  spring, 
and  therefore  remain  to  breed. 

FULIGULA  FERINA. 

A  few  observed.  One  nest  was  taken  on  the  marisma  on 
May  15th,  with  slightly  incubated  eggs  ;  it  was  under  a  bunch 
of  scrub  in  a  wet  place.  A  party  collecting  Coot's  eggs 
showed  me  four  eggs  which,  I  believe,  also  belonged  to  this 
species. 

COLUMBA  PALUMBUS. 

Not  very  common.     Nests  found  from  April  26th  onwards. 

TUBTUR  COMMUNIS. 

Very  common,  and  large  flocks  were  seen  on  April  17th. 
Only  one  nest  was  actually  found,  on  May  11th,  and  that 
accidentally. 

e2 
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Pterocles  alchata. 

Local :  very  wild  and  difficult  of  approach ;  seen  in  small 
parties  of  six  or  seven  at  the  beginning  of  May  and  later  in 
pairs.  As  the  birds  rise  they  utter  their  harsh  cry  and 
continue  calling  on  the  wing.  I  never  saw  one  settle  within 
sight.  We  obtained  four  sets  of  three  or  two  eggs  from 
May  22nd  to  May  25th,  all  fresh.  No  nest  is  made,  but 
the  eggs  are  deposited  under  the  shelter  of  a  thistle  or  other 
plant  on  the  sun-baked  marisma.  In  my  small  ex(  erience 
they  are  not  very  difficult  to  find  ;  the  female  always  behaved 
in  the  same  way>  rising  at  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  yards  and  uttering  her  wild  cry,  whereupon  I  marked 
the  spot  as  nearly  as  possible,  put  down  a  handkerchief,  came 
back  twenty  yards  and  commenced  to  hunt  in  a  circle,  and 
in  every  case  the  eggs  were  found.  If  a  pair  rise,  there  are 
no  eggs. 

Caccabis  rupa. 

Common,  in  spite  of  nets,  traps,  call- birds,  and  every 
engine  of  destruction,  in  and  out  of  season.  One  nest  of 
thirteen  eggs  was  seen  on  May  2ud. 

COTURNIX  COMMUNIS. 

Common,  and  persecuted  all  the  year  round.  Fresh 
eggs  were  shown  me  on  April  14th,  and  young  were  seen  on 
the  wing  on  May  12th. 

Rallus  aquaticus. 

Probably  more  common  than  would  appear.  We  only 
found  one  nest,  which  was  in  high  rushes,  on  May  2nd ;  it 
contained  two  eggs. 

PORZANA  BAILLONI. 

Common,  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it.  We  found 
eleven  nests  with  eggs  from  May  2nd  to  May  20th,  and 
many  others  which  had  been  trampled  upon  by  cattle  or  had 
had  the  eggs  eaten  by  rats  and  pigs  I  In  every  case  but  one 
the  nests  were  placed  in  low  rushes  and  grass  growing  in  water 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  deep.  They  were  never 
in  the  middle  of  the  swamp,  but  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
sides.     The   nests  are  neat  little  structures,   made  of  dry 
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rush,  with  the  growing  rushes  bent  over  to  form  a  perfect 
cover.  They  are  generally  hard  to  finely  as  it  is  often  impos« 
sible  to  see  the  eggs  from  above  ;  but  at  times  they  are  easily 
discovered,  the  very  cleverness  of  the  bird  leading  to  detection. 
A  ball  of  reeds  excites  suspicion  :  open  it,  and  the  eggs  are 
disclosed.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour;  one 
nest,  from  which  I  shot  the  female,  contained  examples  almost 
like  those  of  the  Siberian  Jay,  while  others  were  brown 
throughout.  A  complete  clutch  never  consisted  of  fewer  than 
six  ^^Z^>  s^^d  sometimes  of  seven  or  eight,  one  contained 
nine.  They  are  often  piled  up  one  above  the  other.  They 
are  usually  smaller  and  always  more  glossy  than  eggs  of  the 
Little  Crake.  One  nest,  containing  eight  eggs,  was  found  in 
the  marisma,  near  a  colony  of  Black  Terns. 

Gallinula  chloropus. 

Common.  We  saw  many  nests  with  eggs  from  May  4th  to 
May  26th,  on  the  wet  marisma. 

FULICA  ATRA. 

Very  abundant.  The  eggs  are  collected  by  the  basketful 
and  sold  for  eating.  Nests  seen  from  April  19th ;  young 
on  May  18th. 

FuLICA  CRISTATA. 

Local :  breeds  earlier  than  the  last  species ;  we  found  some 
eggs  on  the  point  of  hatching  on  April  27th  and  all  the  others 
were  much  incubated.  Col.  Irby  says  (Omith.  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  ed.  2,  p.  145) '^  the  eggs  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Common  Coot  {F.  atra)  /'  With  due  respect 
for  such  an  authority,  my  own  experience  is  different  and  so 
is  that  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous.  In  all  the  nests  of  the  Crested 
Coot  which  I  saw  the  eggs  were  much  redder  in  ground- 
colour and  also  larger :  out  of  the  hundreds  taken  on  the 
marismas  (where  F,  cristaia  does  not  breed)  I  never  found 
one  approaching  such  a  colour ;  in  fact,  a  single  Crested 
Coot's  egg  could  easily  be  detected  if  placed  with  any  number 
of  the  others.  The  nests  I  saw  were  also  different,  being 
more  substantial  and  not  covered  with  the  bower-like  screen 
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of  bent  rushes.     I  hatched  one  of  the  Crested  Coot's  eggs  in 
bed  ;  the  chick  is  very  different  from  that  of  F.  atra. 

Otis  tarda. 

Common.  Two  eggs  which  we  found  on  May  7th  were 
placed  on  a  bare  spot  in  the  middle  of  a  large  grass  enclosure ; 
there  was  no  nest — not  even  a  scratch.  The  female  must 
have  run  a  long  way  from  the  eggs,  as  she  rose  nowhere 
near  them.  On  May  10th  we  obtained  two  more  eggs. 
Both  sets  were  slightly  incubated. 

Otis  tbtrax. 

Local,  but  not  rare.  Little  Bustards  are  often  found  in 
large  grass  enclosures  devoted  to  the  maturing  of  fighting- 
bulls,  where  it  is  not  very  safe  to  hunt  for  them.  On  April  23rd 
we  found  two  nests,  one  with  a  single  egg,  the  other  with 
on  e^g  lying  near,  on  which  my  man  put  his  foot !  On 
April  30th  we  returned,  and  the  nest  with  one  egg  was  empty, 
whilst  the  nest  which  had  been  empty  contained  one  egg. 
I  revisited  the  spot  on  May  12th,  and  found  that  both  nests 
had  been  trampled  upon  by  cattle.  I  hunted  about,  and 
eventually  flushed  a  female ;  took  a  cast  back,  and  fifteen 
yards  from  where  she  rose  found  a  nest  of  ^vc  beautiful  olive- 
green  eggs.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  unusually  large  clutch. 
All  three  nests  were  rather  deep  scratches  lined  with  a  few 
bits  of  dead  grass.     The  eggs  were  nearly  fresh. 

(EOICNEMUS  SCOLOPAX. 

The  Thick-knee  is  common  on  the  marismas.  Several 
eggs  were  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  without  any  sign  of  a  nest, 
snd  often  in  the  footprints  of  horses  or  cattle.  Fresh  eggs 
were  found  from  May  1st  to  May  26th  ;  they  are  sometimes 
laid  at  intervals  of  several  days. 

Glakkola  pratincola. 

Abundant.  It  was  not  till  May  12th  that  we  found  full 
liets  of  three  c^gn,  laid  on  the  sun-baked  marismas.  In  one 
caac  two  nests  nere  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other.  Pra- 
tiucolet)  have  a  curious  trick  of  extending  their  wings  on  the 
ground  and  flapping   them  as  it   mounded,  the  head  being 
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always  turoed  towards  the  intruder,  and  this  long  before 
eggs  are  laid.     I  killed  one  bird  which  was  nearly  white. 

iEoiALITIS  CANTIANA. 

Common.  A  set  of  three  eggs  was  found  on  April  30th. 
Curiously  enough,  these  eggs  were  more  incubated  than  others 
found  subsequently. 

Vanellus  vulgaris. 

Very  common ;  nesting  on   the  dry  marisma — often   in 

company  with  Redshanks.  Fresh  eggs  were  seen  on  April 
28th. 

Recurvirostra  avocetta. 

Abundant.  On  one  little  island  of  particularly  dry  mud  I 
saw  a  dozen  or  more  nests  within  a  circle  of  fifteen  yards. 
The  eggs  are  taken  by  the  score  for  eating;  the  white  is 
transparent  when  boiled,  and  they  are  palatable. 

HiMANTOPUS  CANDIDUS. 

Very  numerous  and  more  widely  distributed  than  the  last 
species,  breeding  on  hard  or  wet  ground;  sometimes  the  nest 
is  slightly  raised  in  some  low  scrub,  while  there  is  more 
material  in  it  than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  Limicolse. 
When  the  nesting-places  are  disturbed  the  birds  shew  extreme 
anxiety,  flying  round  and  uttering  a  plaintive  cry.  Our  first 
nest  was  found  on  April  30th. 

TOTANUS  CALIDRIS. 

Abundant.  I  once  saw  a  regular  flock  rise  from  their  nests 
when  a  Raven  came  by ;  they  dashed  at  him  continually,  and 
twice  made  him  settle  on  the  ground  ;  eventually  he  departed 
down  wind,  followed  by  the  screaming  hosts  for  some  distance. 
Fresh  eggs  were  seen  from  April  30th. 

Sterna  minuta. 

Common,  laying  on  the  dry  marisma.  The  first  eggs  were 
taken  on  May  13th,  but  it  was  not  until  the  26th  that  we 
found  any  number.  No  nests  are  made,  the  eggs  being 
placed  on  the  hard  ground.  One  little  colony  with  eight  sets 
could  have  been  covered  with  a  tablecloth.  Two  eggs  seem 
to  be  the  usual  number^  and  only  once  did  I  see  three. 
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Sterna  anolica. 

Common.  The  nc«U  arc  robbed  by  the  natives  almost  daily 
and  the  wretched  birds  are  continually  forced  to  change  th^ir 
breeding-places,  which  are  generally  on  a  dry  spot  on  the 
marisma.  At  one  place  I  saw  quite  a  hundred  single  eggs 
dropped  on  the  bare  ground  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
a  nest.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  full  set.  I  often  found  those  of  the  Gull- 
billed  Tern  in  nests  of  the  Slender*billed  Gull,  which  at  first 
led  roe  to  believe  that  the  Terns  sometimes  constructed  nests 
for  themselves. 

Hydrochelidon  hybrida. 

This,  to  my  mind  the  moAt  graceful  of  all  the  European 
Terns,  was  exceedingly  common,  breeding  in  large  numbers 
on  the  wet  marisma.  The  nests  are  a  mass  of  dead  reeds 
floating  on  the  water,  two  feet  deep,  and  placed  in  growing 
rushes.  They  are  just  like  those  of  Grebes,  with  the  centre 
hollowed  out  and  a  few  green  rushes  added.  Laying  com* 
menced  about  April  30th,  as  we  found  a  few  nests  on  that 
day  with  one  and  two  eggs ;  on  May  3rd  any  number,  mostly 
containing  three  eggs.  I  never  saw  one  of  these  birds  splash 
into  the  water  when  feeding  in  the  way  that  the  Little, 
Common,  and  Arctic  Tern^  so  frequently  do,  the  food  being 
taken  from  the  surface. 

HlDROCHBLIDON  NIGRA. 

Numerous,  breeding  in  much  the  same  situations  at 
//.  hybrida,  but  in  much  shallower  water;  the  nests  were 
smaller,  rather  better  made,  and  often  fixed  to  a  lump  of 
mud  or  cow-dung  which  nearly  reached  the  surface  of  the 
water.  On  May  13th  numbers  of  them  contained  slightly 
incubated  eggs. 

Larub  gblastes. 

The  Slender-billed  Gulls  are  not  common,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  driven  off  the  mari>ma  if  the  present  per^C" 
cution  goes  on.  They  breed  in  small  colonies,  or  some- 
tiroes  singly,  along  with  Gull-billed  Terns.  On  April  3(>th 
I  found  six  nests,  each  containing  one  egg;  a  few  days 
later  not  a  bird  was  to  be  sceU|  the  egg-gatherers  had  driven 
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them  off.  On  May  23rd  I  took  fourteen  single  eggs  and 
substituted  those  of  the  Gull-billed  Tern.  On  May  25th  all 
the  nests  had  been  cleared  and  the  birds  driven  away  by  a 
party  of  three  men  with  large  baskets.  Further  on  we  did  find 
a  few  nests  which  had  been  overlooked,  two  of  which  contained 
three  eggs,  and  most  of  the  others  two — all  "just  turned/' 
One  set  were  quite  white,  many  others  white  with  black  and 
grey  markings,  and  few  lightish  brown  on  a  buff  ground  with 
darker  marks.  The  nests  were  substantial,  some  being  lined 
with  a  few  Flamingo's  feathers,  and  all  were  placed  on  dry 
land,  near  the  edge  of  a  laguna. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  twice  saw  a  black-  (not 
brown-)  headed  Gull,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  L.  melano^ 
cephalus.  It  was  evidently  not  breeding  and  was  quite 
alone,  while  it  flew  right  off  on  our  approach. 

PODICIPES  N16RICOLLIS. 

Uncommon.  I  saw  Black-necked  Grebes  and  found  two 
nests  on  the  Laguna  Santa  Olalla  on  April  29th  which  looked 
ready  for  laying  ;  but  as  they  were  still  empty  on  May  14tli,  I 
concluded  that  the  eggs  had  been  taken.  Several  nests  were 
found  on  a  rushy  swamp  on  Lucio  Real  in  May,  the  eggs 
being  stained  a  dark  mahogany  colour. 

PODICIPES  FLUVIATILIS. 

Numerous.  Nests  were  found  from  May  2nd  onward; 
one  contained  the  large  number  of  seven  eggs. 


VI. — On  a  small  Collection  of  Birds  from  Efulen  in  Cameroon^ 
W.  Africa,     By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL  D. 

(Plate  IV.) 

Mr.  G.  L.  Bates,  who  has  sent  us  several  good  collections 
from  French  Congo  and  Gaboon,  has  now  forwarded  a  very 
interesting  series  of  birds  from  Efulen,  in  the  German  Colony 
of  Cameroon,  and,  in  a  letter,  has  given  me  the  following 
account  of  the  locality  : — 

*'  This,  as  you  know,  is  a  forest-country,  entirely  covered 
with  a  large  and  thick  growth  of  trees,  except  where  they 
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have  1)ecn  cleared  off  the  land  around  the  native  villages.  The 
birdn  of  the  forest  are  largely  distinct  from  those  found  in 
the  ganlens  and  the  low  bushes  in  the  abandoned  gardens  in 
the  clearings. 

'^  All  the  Weavei-s  and  Weaver-Finches  that  I  have  sent 
are  confined  to  the  clearings,  unless  it  be  the  black  red- 
breasted  *  Edumvin  *  [Spermospiza  guttata],  which  I  have 
seen  building  in  high  trees  in  the  forest.  The  '  Nyas ' 
[HyphaniomU  cucullatusl  is  the  bird  that  builds  the  best- 
woven  nests,  with  long  tube-like  entrances  opening  dowu- 
wanU.  The  different  kinds  of  conical-billed  birds  fly  about 
grassy  places  in  twittering  flocks ;  ihey  build  in  tall  grass 
or  bushes,  and  form  large  gourd-shaped  nests  of  tine  grass- 
tops,  with  very  narrow  entrances  opening  upwards. 

''There  are  a  number  of  birds  which  1  take  to  be  Thrushes. 
They  include  the  'Etyityo'  [Tardus  satwratus],  which  was 
found  in  the  village-clearing,  the  different  kinds  of  '  Ntyofi ' 
[Alethe  castanea,  A.  alexandri]  and  'Akalat'  [Twrdinus 
albipectuif,  Callene  cyomithopsui],  the  AkwB,\at  [Neocossyphus 
poensU],  and  the  6tok  [Eurillas  camer(menHs],M  the  small 
birds  being  procured  on  June  20th  and  21st  and  on  July 
11th,  and  being  caught  by  boys  with  snares  on  the  ground 
in  the  forest,  though  some  of  them  may  be  feen  in  the 
clearings  too.     The  '  Otok '  has  a  resi>ectable  little  song. 

''  The  Sun-birds  are  confined  to  the  village  clearings. 
They  are  not  only  pretty  and  lively,  but  utter  sweet  notes, 
very  fine  and  soft. 

''  There  are  two  Flycatchers  of  difl'erent  styles  :  one  is  called 
*  Ngweii '  [Diaphophyia  castaned],  and  another  '  Kuletyaii,' 
in  imitation  of  its  note,  besides  which  there  are  two  or  three 
similar  to  those  sent  from  Benito  and  Bata  They  arc  usually 
seen  sitting  on  bushes  or  trees,  leaving  their  perch  at  intervals 
for  a  short  circuit  in  the  air  to  catch  a  flying  insect.  In  the 
forest  I  have  sometimes  heard  a  sharp  noise  in  the  tree-tops 
like  the  snapping  of  a  small  whip  often  repeated,  and  I  think 
it  is  made  by  birds  of  this  sort,  probably  with  their  wings. 

**  The  Woodpeckers  and  Barbets  are  very  characteristic  of 
the  forest-country,  full  of  decaying  trees  and  branches  in 
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which  insects  work.     I  have  several  times  seen  a  dead  tree 

A 

inhabited  by  a  colony  of  the  little  *  Ovol '  [?  Barbatula  du- 
chaiiltti'l  with  the  trunk  and  branches  bored  full  of  holes. 
The^e  birds  were  not  seen  or  heard  tapping  on  the  trees,  and 
they  did  not  run  over  the  perpendicular  tree-trunks  like 
Woodpeckers,  but  had  to  take  to  the  wing  in  order  to  change 
their  position.  The  stiff-tailed  Woodpeckers  found  here 
are  often  heard  tapping  in  the  forest,  but  not  loudly  like 
those  at  home,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  making  a  noise.  The 
man  who  killeJ  the  four  large  '  Ovdl '  on  July  23rd  said 
that  there  was  a  big  colony  of  them  in  a  dead  tree.  He 
climbed  a  neighbouring  tree,  so  as  to  be  within  short 
range  of  the  birds'  holes,  and  shot  nine  of  them,  as  they 
came  and  went,  with  his  cross-bow  and  little  palm-stalk 
arrows.  All  nine  were  males,  for  I  examined  them  all  in 
order  to  get  specimens  of  both  sexes.  The  little  '  Omvek ' 
[Barbatula  scolopacea]  is  continually  heard  uttering  its 
monotonous  '  kom  !  kom  !  kom  !,^  the  same  note  being 
repeated  a  dozen  times,  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  ticking  of 
a  watch,  with  a  short  pause — then  the  same  thing  occurs  again 
as  long  as  you  have  the  patience  to  listen.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  tinkling  of  a  hammer  on  a  small  anvil. 

"  The  little  Owl  called  '  Obimvcn '  is,  according  to  the 
unvarying  testimony  of  the  natives,  the  bird  that  makes  a 
weird  call  or  song,  usually  heard  at  evening  time,  which 
consists  of  three  clear  notes,  the  last  in  a  trilling  tone,  uttered 
rapidly  and  repeatedly.  It  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  cry  of 
the  Whip-poor-Will  in  America. 

*'  Hornbills  are  very  characteristic  of  the  forests,  the 
rushing  noise  of  their  wings  and  their  harsh  cries  being 
always  heard  where  there  are  trees  and  vines  with  the  fruits 
they  love.  The  crested  'Bebone'  is  generally  (?  always) 
seen  near  the  ground  in  the  forest,  and  is  said  to  make  a 
practice  of  following  flocks  of  monkeys  overhead  in  the  trees, 
and  picking  up  the  fruits  they  drop.^' 

The  species  represented  in  Mr.  Bates's  collection  are  as 
follows  : — 
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1.  Tympanistria  tympanistria  (Temm.&Knip);  Rcichen. 
J.  f.  0.  189f>,  p.  50;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  138  (189  5)  ; 
Sharpc,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  83  (1899). 

cf .     Efulen,  June  6,  1901.     '*  Odu." 


2.  AcciPiTCR  MELANOLEUcus  A.  Smith ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
i  p.  152  (189G) ;  Sharpc,  Haiid-I.  B.  i.  p.  25  i  (1899). 

Asiur  melanoleucus  ileichen.  J.  f.  O.  1896,  p.  50. 
?  ad.     Efulen,  May  30,  1901.     "  Obi." 

3.  AsTUR  CA8TANILIU8  (Bp.);  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  2-48. 
Asiur  macroscelides  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  50. 

?  juY.     Efulen,  June  16,  1901.     "  Obi." 

4.  Scops  HOLERYTHRA   Sharpc,  Bull.   B.  O.  C.    xii.  p.  3 
(1901). 

cf .  Efulen,  June  4,  1901.  "  Akun." 
This  species  has  a  yellow  bill  like  Scops  icterorhyncha  of 
Shelley,  which  is  its  nearest  ally,  but  it  is  uniformly  bright 
cinnamon.  It  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  the  rufous 
phase  of  S.  icterorhyncha,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  the  large 
white  spots  on  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  and  the  whole 
of  the  under  surface  is  bright  cinnamon,  varied  with  small 
**  arrow-head  "  htreaks  and  spots  of  white,  but  without  any 
sign  of  the  dusky  vermiculation  which  is  a  feature  of 
S.  icterorhyncha. 

5.  Hapalooerma  jcquatorialb  Sharpc,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii. 
p.  3(1901). 

c^  ad.     Minkale,  May  22,  1901. 

This  specimen  I  have  compared  with  a  large  series  of 
//.  narina  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  find  that  it  differs 
from  all  of  them  in  the  coarseness  of  the  blackish  vermicu- 
lations  on  the  wing-coverts,  which  are  very  different  in 
appearance  when  the  two  species  arc  compared. 

Ti.  Bycanistbs  ALBOTiBiALis  Cab.  &  Ueichen. ;  Reichen. 
t.  c.  p.  16;  Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  114;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  ii. 
p.  69. 

cf .     Efulen,  June  22,  1901.     "  Miam." 

9 .        „       June  1,  1901. 
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7.  Melittophaous  australis  (KeicheD.)  ;  Sharpe^  Hand-1. 
B.  ii.  p.  73. 

Meropiscus  australis  Rcicheii.  t.  c.  p.  19. 
?  ?.     Efulen,  June  11,  1901. 

These  two  specimens  are  remarkable  for  the  eau-de-nil 
tint  of  the  blue  rump  and  upper  tail-eoverts,  as  well  as 
of  the  two  centre  tail-feathers.  On  comparing  them  with  the 
Aruwhimi-River  examples  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  Jameson, 
I  find  that  three  of  the  latter  have  these  parts  much  more 
cobalt-blue,  but  a  fourth  scarcely  differs  from  the  Efulen 
pair,  and  I  think  that  the  greener  appearance  is  due  to  the 
fresher  plumage  of  the  birds. 

8.  Heliobucco  BONAPARTii  (Hartl.)  ;  Shelley,  t.c.  p.  127; 
Sharpe^  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  180. 

Gymnobucco  bonapartei  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  12. 
cf .     Efulen,  May  25,  1901. 

9.  Barbatcla  duchaillui  Cass.;  Shelley,  t.c.  p.  128; 
Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  12;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  181. 

cf .     Minkale,  May  22,  1901.     "  Evegevo.'' 

10.  Barbatula  scolopacea  (Temm.) ;  Shelley,  t.c.  p.  129; 
Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  12 ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  182. 

cf .     Efulen,  June  3,  1901 .     ''  Omvek." 

11.  DiAPHOROPHYiA  CASTANEA  (Frascr) ;  Shelley,  t.  c. 
p.  97;  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  21;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  iii.  p.  245 
(1901). 

?.     Efulen,  May  21,  1901. 

^.  „       June  3,  1901.     *' Ngwen." 

12.  Bleda  syndactyla  (Swains.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  iii, 
p.  322. 

Xefwcichla  syndactyla  Shelley,  t.c.  p.  81. 
c? .     Efulen,  June  20,  1901.     "  Ntyen.'' 

13.  Andropadus  serinus  (J.  &  E.  Verr.) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1896,  p.  36. 

Bleda  serina  Sharpe,  t.  c  p.  322. 
Pyrrhurus  sei'inus  Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  64. 
rf  ?  .     Efulen,  June  24,  1901.     "  Atya.'' 
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14.  EuRiLLAS  CAICBRONBN8I8  Reichcn. 

AndropaduM  cameronermM,  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1896,  p.  63. 
?  .     Efulen,  June  3,  1901.    *'  6t  >k/' 

The  dimensions  of  the  bill  and  wing  (2'55  inches)  are 
smaller  than  in  E.  virens,  but  the  character  of  the  nasal 
bristles  seems  to  be  one  of  great  rariibility,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  two  species  can  be  separated. 

15.  TuRDiNus  BATBsi.     (Plate  IV.  fig.  2.) 

Turdinus  batesi  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.O.C.  vol.  xii.  p.  2  (1901). 

$  .     Efulen,  June  3,  1901. 

A  very  distinct  species,  easily  recognisable  by  its  black 
head,  grey  eyebrow,  and  black  ear-coverts;  the  belly  and 
throat  are  white. 

16.  Turdinus  albipectus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1887,  p.  209; 
Shelley,  t  c.  p.  66. 

?  ?  .  Efulen,  June  20,  19)1.  "Akalat." 
This  is  a  small  species  with  a  very  distinct  white  belly  and 
fulvescent  flanks.  It  is  closely  allied  to  T.  fulvescens,  but 
the  latter  has  the  under  tail-coverts  fulvous  brown  like  the 
flanks,  whereas  T.  albipectus  has  them  chestnut  or  ferru« 
ginous,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  white  belly. 

17.  Stiphrornis  oabonbnsis  Sharpe  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1896,  p.  65  ;  Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  67. 

cf  9  ?  .     Efulen,  June  19-21,  1901. 
All  three  specimens  agree  very  well  with  the  type  in  the 
British  Museum. 

18.  Aletub  castanba  (Cass.);  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  65; 
Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  83. 

<y  ?  .     Efulen,  June  3-6,  1901.     "  Ngofio  "  or  '*  Ntyofl." 

19.  Aletub  alexandri  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  4 

(19J1). 

<y  ?  .     Efulen,  June  6,  1901 .     ''  Ntyoii." 

A  dark  form  of  A,  castanonoia  Sharpe,  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  but  having  the  ear-coverts  deep  black.  Capt.  Shelley 
says  that  the  last*naraed  binl  is  the  Oiniger  polioeephalus 
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of  Bonaparte  (CoDsp.  i.  p.  262).      If  this  be  the  case^  the 
original  description  is  most  carelessly  composed. 

20.  Callen£  cyornithopsis.     (Plate  IV.  fig.  1.) 
Callene  cyornithopsis  Sharpe^  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  4  (1901). 
c? .     Efulen,  June  20,  1 901.     "  Akalat.'' 

This  has  the  appearance  of  a  female  Cyomis,  and  is  appa- 
rently quite  different  from  any  bird  described  from  Africa. 
Compared  with  C.  isabella,  the  colours  are  quite  unlike;  and 
it  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Bates  has  determined  the  type 
specimen  to  be  a  male. 

21.  Neocossyphus  poensis  (Fraser) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
i.  p.  85 ;  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  66. 

Cossypha  poensis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  36. 
cf .     Efulen,  June  20-21,  1901.     *'  Akwalat." 

22.  TuRDUs  8ATURATUS  (Cab.)  J  Sharpe,  in  Seebohm's 
Monogr.  Turdid®,  part  vii.  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  66. 

Tardus  pelios  pt.  Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  88. 

cf  ad.     Minkale,  May  21,  1901.     "  Etyityo.^' 

S  juv.     Efulen,  May  25,  1901. 

c?  ad.  „        June  5,  1901. 

23.  CisTicoLA  RUFipiLEATA  Rcichcn.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  69, 
1896,  p.  43. 

Ciifticola  ruficapilla  (Fraser,  nee  A.  Smith)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  248. 

6.     Efulen,  June  1,  1901.     ^^  Abankwate." 

24.  Cyanomitra  cYANOLiEMA  (Jard.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
ii.  p.  130(1900). 

Cinnyris  cyanolcema  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  65. 
S .     Efulen,  June  24,  1901.     "  Nzesel.'^ 


25.  SpoRiBGiNTHus  MELPODUS  (Vicill.) ;  Sharpc,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  325  (1890). 

Estrelda  melpoda  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  30 ;  Reichen. 
t.  c.  p.  34. 

c?.     Efulen,  May  27,  1901. 
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26.  Spermestbs  poensis  (Frascr);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mu9.  xiii.  p.  262;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  28. 

c?  ?  .  Efulcn,  May  24  to  June  1,  1901.  "  EjiW 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  Spermestes  itigmato- 
phoruM  from  S,  poensis,  as  the  amount  of  white  spots  or 
bars  on  the  upper  taiUcoverts  is  subject  to  great  variation. 
Some  specimens  have  no  bars  or  spots  at  all,  others  a 
few,  while  in  others  these  white  marks  are  plentiful.  This 
variation  is  observable  in  typical  specimens  from  Fernando 
Po  :  the  Museum  has  three  of  the  original  types. 

27.  IIeterhypuantes  NiORicoLLis  (Vieill.);  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mu8.  xiii.  p.  415  ;  Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  37. 

Symplecies  nigricollis  Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  30. 
tf.     Efulen,  May  29,  1901. 

28.  Hypuantornis  cucullatus  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.) ;  Sharpe, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  451 ;  Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  40. 

S .     EfuUn,  May  27,  1901.     '*  Nyas.'' 

cf.        „       Junes,  ItOl. 

? .         „        June  13,  1901. 

One  of  the  male  birds  has  the  chestnut  of  the  hind-neck 
mixed  with  bright  yellow,  and  shews  an  approach  to 
H.  bohndorffi. 

29.  Spermospiza  guttata  (Vicill.);  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  500; 
Reichen.  t.  c.  p.  33 ;  Shelley,  t.  c.  p.  32. 

cf  cf .     Efulen,  June  15-17,  1901.     "  Edumvin." 


VII. — On  the  Collections  of  Birds  mads  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston^ 
K.C.B.,  in  Et^uatorial  Africa.  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharps, 
LL.D.,  F.Z.S.y  &c..  Assistant  Keeper,  Department  of 
Zoology,  British  Museum. 

(Plate  V.) 

The  following  is  a  li^t  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  during  his  travels  as  II.B.M.  Commissioner  in 
Uganda  and  the  neighbouring  territories.  Sir  Harry  entered 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  commenced  collecting  imme. 
diately,  bis  assistant  iieing  Mr.  Walter  G.  Doggett.     Birds 
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were  collected  wherever  they  travelled  about  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,   in  the   Mau,   Baringo,   Suk,   Nandi,  Elgon, 
Busoga,  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole  districts,  as  well 
as  to  a  small  extent  on  the  northern  islands  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.    Collections  were  also  specially  made  on  the  flanks  of 
Mt.  Ruwenzori,  and  in  the  Semliki  Valley  and  the  forests  on 
the  border  of  the  Congo  Free  State.     All  the  skinning  and 
preserving  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Doggett,  of  whose  services 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  speaks  very  appreciatively,  and  the  skins 
of  the  birds  are  certainly  in  excellent  condition.    Mr.  Doggett 
was  at  first  in  Sir  Harry's  personal  employment,  but  recently 
he  has  been  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, and  in  that  service  he  is  shortly  about  to  return  to 
Uganda. 
Especial  reference  has  been  made  to  the  following  works  :-^ 

Habtert,  E. — Appendix  to  Ansorge's  'Under  the  African 

Sun/  1899,  pp.  325-355. 
I*)  SUM  ANN,  O. — "  Beitrage   zur  Vogelfauna   von   Ost-  und 

Central. Afrika,"  J.  f.  O.  1898,  pp.  227-305  ;  1899, 

pp.  33-74  ;  1900,  pp.  185-313. 
Hartsrt,   E. — ''Another   small  Contribution    to  African 

Ornithology,"  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  pp.  25-53  (1900). 
Reichenow^  a. — "  Die  Vogel  Afrikas,''  Band  1.  Parts  1,  2 

(1900-1901). 

All  the  specimens  collected  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  have 
been  generously  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  we  have  much  appreciated  the  donation  of  so  many 
large  birds,  which  are  not  often  sent  home  by  travellers  ou 
the  march. 

1.    FfiANCOLINUS  GRANTI. 

Francolinus  granti  Hartl.  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  303  ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  23  (1899)  ;  Uartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun, 
p.  330  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  496  (1901). 

No.  642.    cf  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901, 

2.  Francounus  schuetti. 

Francolinus  schueiti,  Cab.  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0.   1898,  p.  304 
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(Bakoba)  ;  Sbarpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i.  p.  25   (1899)  ;  Reichen. 
Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  468  (1901). 

a.  cf  ad.  Kikiiyu  Forest,  6400  feet,  July  16,  1900.  Iris 
bluish  grey. 

3.  Ptbrnistbs  inpuscatus. 

PtemUteM  infutcatus  Cab. ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  302  ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  26  (1899) ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun, 
p.  331. 

PiemUtes  leucoscepus  infuscatus  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas, 
i.  p.  465(1901). 

a.  9  ad.  Lake  Baringo,  4000  feet,  Dec.  6,  1899.  Iris 
light  hazel ;  naked  skin  orange,  shading  into  pale  yellow 
on  the  neck. 

4.  NUMIDA  REICHENOWI. 

Numida  reichenowi  Ogilvie-Grant ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  298;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  41  (1899)  ;  Hartert,  App. 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  331 ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  30  (1900)  ;  Reichen. 
ygg.  Afrikas,  p.  437  (1901). 

No.  6.  c^  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  6300  feet,  Oct.  15.  Iris 
light  hazel. 

5.  ViNAOO  NUDIROSTRIS. 

VitMgo  nudirosiris  Swains. ;  Shar|)e,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  52 
(1899). 

Vinago  calva  nudirostrU  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  294  ; 
Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  329  ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  30  ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  p.  396  (1901). 

No.  286.  c^  ad.  Mt.  Ruwenzori,  6000  feet,  Sept.  1900. 
Iris  cobalt-blue. 

This  specimen,  according  to  Dr.  Reichenow's  **  Key,''  should 
be  V.  nudirostrii,  as  it  is  decidedly  more  yellow  than  green 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  ;  but  instead  of  having  the 
grey  neck-band  distinct,  it  is  only  faintly  indicated.  I  think 
that  Prof.  Reichcnow  must  have  made  a  slip  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  characters  which  he  gives  for  these  two  birds,  as 
in  the  British  Museum  series,  a  broad  grey  neck-band  is 
accompanied  by  a  greener  tint  on  the  head  and  under  surface 
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of  the  body.  The  yellower  birds,  wliich  apparently  always 
have  a  more  extended  bare  forehead,  should  bear  the  name  of 
V.  nudiroitrii ;  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  yet  a  third  race 
of  these  Oreen  Pigeons  from  Gaboon  and  other  parts  of 
tropical  West  Africa.  This  is  a  very  dingy  olive-green 
tinted  bird  with  scarcely  any  indication  of  grey  neck-collar. 
It  is  in  every  respect  such  a  dark  green  bird  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  confound  it  with  V.  calva  and  V.  nudirostris.  I 
think  that  this  race  must  bear  the  name  of  V.  pytiriopsis 
of  Bonaparte  (C.  R.  xxxix.  p.  837,  1854).  Dr.  licichenow 
quotes  a  similar  name  as  given  by  Jules  Verreaux  in  1851 
(Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  p.  421),  but  I  fail  to  find  this  name 
as  published  by  Verreaux.  Specimens  of  Vinago  pytiriopsis 
(Bp.)  are  in  the  British  Museum  from  Gaboon  {Maison 
VerreauXy  sent  as  V,  nudirostris)  (DuChailiu) ;  Prince's 
Island  {F.  Newton), 

Of  the  specimens  included  in  the  '  Catalogue  ^  by  Count 
Salvador!  under  the  heading  of  Vinago  calva  (xxi.  pp.  22,  23), 
the  following  should,  I  think,  be  referred  to  V,  nudirostris, 
the  rest  remaining  as  V,  calva  : — b,  W.  Africa  {Verreaux) ; 
r.  R.  Niger  (Dr.  Baikie);  x.  Shonga(fr.  A.  Forbes)  ;  mf,n'. 
Semmio  and  Sassa^  Niara-Niam  (F.  Bohndorff)  ;  t'.  Angola 
{Monteiro);  o'-r'.  Kilimanjaro  [Sir  H.  H.  Johnston),  In 
addition,  we  have  examples  from  Kikuyu  {R,  Crawshay)  ; 
Machako's  {Dr.  Hinde),  and  Marungu  (Major  Kenrick). 

6.  COLUMBA  GUINEA. 

Columba  guinea  (L.)  ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxi. 
p.  226  (1893) ;  Neum.  J.  f.0. 1898,  p.  291;  Sharpe,  Hand-l. 
i.  p.  69  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  p.  401  (1901). 

cJ  ad.     Mt.  Elgon. 

7.  TURTUR  LUGENS. 

Turtur  lugens  (Riipp.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  78  (1899); 
Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  p.  408  (1901). 

No.  638.    (f .     Lake  Baringo,  March  20,  1901. 

8.  Sarothrura  pulchra. 

Corethrura  pulchra  Neura.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  273. 

h2 
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Saroihrura  pulchra  (J.  E.  Gray)  ;  Sharpe,  IIand-1.  B.  i. 
p.  103  (1899)  ;  Reichcn.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  28G  (1900). 
No.  295.   cJ  ad.     N'tebi,  Oct.  1900.     Iris  hazel. 

9.  PORPHTRIO  PORPHYRIO. 

Porphyrio  porphyria   (L.)  ;    Sharpe,   Iland-l.  i.   p.    lOS 

(1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  p.  290  (1900). 

No.  59.   d  ad.     N'tebi,  March  80,  1900.     Iris  red. 
No.  87.   d  ad.    N'tebi,  April  2,  1900. 

10.  FULICA  CRI8TATA. 

Fidica  cristaia  Om. ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  274  ;  Shari^e, 
Hand-l.  B.  i.p.  110  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  p.  296 

(1900)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  27. 

Nov.  293.  9  ad.  Lake  Saka,  near  Fort  Tortal,  Toro, 
6000  feet,  June  26,  1900.     Iris  red. 

11.  PODICIPBS  CAPBNSIS. 

Podicipes  capen$i$  (Salvad.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i.  p.  113 
(1899). 

Podicipes  capensis  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  246. 

Colymbus  capermM,  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  18  (1900). 

No.  273.    9  ad.     Lake  Saka,  5000  feet,  July  1900. 

No.  274.  ?  ad.  W.  Toro,  Crater  Lake,  4000  feet, 
August  1900.     Iris  carmine. 

Nos.  275,  276.  Nestlings. 

12.  IIbMIPARRA  CRASSIR'»STRI8. 

Defilippia  crasiiroitris  (DeFilippi)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1898, 
p.  263  ;  Sharpe,  Iland.l.  B.  i.  p.  148  (1899). 

Hemiparra  crassirosiris,  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  184 
(1900). 

No.  53.  Ad.     N'tebi,  March  28,  1900.     Iris  red. 

No.  76.    ?  ad.    N'tebi,  April  2,  1900. 

One  of  these  s^iecimens  has  two  of  the  secondaries  marked 
with  white  externally  and  also  on  the  inner  web,  but  only 
on  one  tuing,  so  that  this  peculiarity  may  be  due  to  albinism. 
Dr.  Reichcnow,  however,  mentions  individuals  from  German 
East  Africa  which  he  believes  to  be  hybrids  between 
H.  craM$iro$tri$  and  H.  leucoptera. 
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18.  Stephanibyx  hblanopterus. 

Stephanibyx  fnclanopterus  (Cretzschm.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1. 
B.  i.  p.  152  (18^)9).;  Reiclien.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  179  (1900). 
Chettusia  melanoptsra  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  27. 
No8.  639,  640.   d"?  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

14.  ^OIALITIS  FECUABIA^ 

jEyialitiM  pecuaria  (Teituzl,)^  Neum.  J.  f.O.  1898,  p.  260; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  155  ().8?9). 

Charadrius  varius  Vieill.;  Keichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  171 
(1900). 

No.  252.  (S  ad.  Toro,  Lake  Kifi:iK:3ugo,  2200  feet,  July 
1900.     Iris  light  hazel. 

15.  HiMANTOPUS  HIMANTOPUS. 

Himantopus  himantopus  (Linn.);  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  266;  Sharpe,  Haud-1.  B.  i.  p.  156  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Af rikaa,  i.  p.  207  (1900). 

No.  253.  i  ad.  Lake  Albert  Edward,  5000  feet,  July 
1900. 

16.  Tbingoioes  hypoleucus. 

Tringoides  hypoleucus  (Linn.)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  268 ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  161  (1899) ;  Hartert,  App. 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  327 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  224  (1900). 

a.    cJ  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  4000  feet,  Dec.  9,  1899. 

17.  AnCYLOCHILUS  SUBABQUATUS. 

AncylochUus  subarquatus  (Giild.)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  266;  Sharpe,  llami-l.  B.  i.  p.  164  (1899). 

Tringa  subarquaia  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  327; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  230  (1900). 

Nos.  254,  255.  c?  ?  ad.  Katwe,  Albert  Edward  Lake, 
5000  feet,  July  1900.     Iris  light  hazel. 

18.  ACTOPHILUS  AFRICANUS. 

Actophilus  africanus  (Gm.)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i. 
p.  276  (1900). 

Phyllopezus  africanus  (Gm.);  Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1898, 
p.  275 ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  168  (1899) ;  Hartert,  App. 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  328. 
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No.  7.  ^  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  6300  feet,  Oct.  10,  1899. 
Iris  dark  hazel. 

•  •  • 

19.    MiCROPARRA  CAPXN8I8. 

Microparra   capensis   (Smith) ;    Sharpe,   Hand-I.    B.    i. 
p.  169  (1899);  Reichen.  Vog.  AfriW;  i.  p.  270  (1900). 
No.  247.    $  ad.     Lake  Saka,  near  Fort  Portal,  5000  feet, 

Jnne  26,  1900.     Iris  light  hMd.  • 

.  « 

20.  Olareola  pratincoLa.' 

Olareola  pratincola  (Linn.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  258  ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-1.  i.  p.'j?:©  (1899) ;  Ilartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 

p.  27.  .::;f 

Olareola  fusca.(tj\nn,) ;    Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikat,  i.  p.  141 

(1900).    . .-;:.;; " 

No.  2«:  i  ad.;  Nos.  249,  250,  251.  <f  ad.  Lake 
Kikurango,  3200  feet,  July  1900.     Iris  light  hazel. 

21.  Oalactochrysea  emini. 

Galactochrysea  emini  (Shelley) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i. 
p.  171  (1899). 

Olareola  emini^  Reichen.  V5g.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  147  (19t)0). 
No.  68.    $  ad.     N'tebi,  April  2,  1900.     Iris  light  hazel. 

22.  (EOICNEMUS  VBRSilCULATUS. 

(Edicnemus  vermiculatus  Cab.;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  264;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i.  p.  172  (1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Afrikas,  i.  p.  200  (1900) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  27. 

No.  49.  cJ  ad.  N'tebi,  March  25,  1900.  Iris  pale 
yellow. 

Not.  107,  108.  Nestlings.  NHcbi,  8800  feet,  April  22, 
1900.     Iris  grey. 

23.  LiSSOTIS  MELANOOASTBR. 

Liuotis  melanogasier  (Riipp.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  269 ;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i.  p.  175  (1899). 

Otis  melanogasier  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  256  (1900) ; 
Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  327 ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  27. 

Nos.  22,  23.  9  cf  ad.  Ravino,  7600  feet,  Nov.  3,  1899. 
Iris  pale  yellow. 
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2^.  Ibis  iETHiopiCA.  * 

Ibis  cBthiopica  (Lath.);  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  277; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  184  (1899)  ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr. 
Sua.  p.  328;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  821  (1901). 

a.  Imm.     Ugowe  Bay,  Victoria  Nyanza. 

25.    CiCONIA  CICONIA. 

Ciconia  ciconia   (Linn.) ;    Sharpe,    Haud-1.    B.  i.   p.   190 
(1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  345  (1901). 
a.  Ad.     [Victoria  Nyanza.] 

26.  Anastomus  lamelligerus. 

Anastomus  lamelligerus  Temm. ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  278;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i.  p.  191  (1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Afrikas,  i.  p.  335  (1901). 

a.  Ad.     Ugowe  Bay,  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Nos.  75,  76.  cf  ad.  N'tebi,  April  2,  1900.  Iris  dark 
hazel. 

27.  Baljbniceps  rex. 

Balamiceps  rex  Gould;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  193 
(1889J ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  357  (1901). 

No.  88.  ?  ad.  N'tebi,  3800  feet,  April  19,  1900.  Iris 
Naples  yellow. 

No.  400.   c?  ad.     Victoria  Nyanza,  Nov.  25,  1900. 

28.    ArDEA  GOLIATH. 

Ardea  goUath  Cretzschm. ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  194 
(1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  376  (1901). 

Megerodius  goliath  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  286. 

No.  90.  c?  ad.  N'tebi,  3800  feet,  April  1,  1900.  Iris 
bright  yellow. 

29.  Pyrrherodias  purpurea. 

Pyrrherodias  purpurea  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i. 
p.  193  (1899). 

Ardea  purpurea  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  285;  Reichen. 
Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  377  (1901). 

Phoyx  purpurea  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  29. 

Nos.  85,  86.  (?  ?  ad.  Port  Alice,  April  2,  1900.  Iris 
yellow. 
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30.  MesopiioA  brachyrhyncha. 

Meiophoyx  brachyrhyncha  (Brelim) ;  Sharpo,  IIand-1.  B. 
i.  p.  195  (1899). 

Herodiui  brachyrhyncha  Reichen.  Vcig.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  889 
(1901). 

Herodius  intermedia  Neura.  J.  f.  O.  189S,  p.  286. 

No.  2.  c?  ad  Lake  Naivasha,  6300  feet,  Oct.  10.  IrU 
pale  yellow. 

81.  Oarcbtta  o.%mzctta. 

Garzeita  garzetta  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand  I.  B.  i.  p.  197 
(1899). 
Herodioi  garzetta  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas^  i.  p.  887  (1901). 
No.  81.    S  ad.  hiem.     N'tebi,  April  2, 1900.     Iris  yellow. 

82.    BUTORIDBS  ATRICAPILLUS. 

Butorides  atricapilla  (Afzel.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i. 
p.  199  (1899). 

Butorides  airicapil/us  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  284; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  370  (1901). 

No.  81.   cJ  ad.     N'tebi,  April  2,  1900.     Iris  yellow. 

88.  Erythrocnus  rupiventris. 

Erythrocnus  rufiventris  (Sundev.);  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i. 
p.  201  (1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  370  (1901). 

No.  102.  <f  ad.  N'tebi,  8800  feet,  April  21, 1900.  Feet 
pale  orange-chrome ;  iris  pale  yellow. 

84.   BUBULCUS  LUCIDUS. 

Bubulcus  lucidus  (Rafin.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  202 
(1899). 

Butmlcus  ihi$  (Linn.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  285  ; 
Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  828;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  29; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  L  p.  381  (1901). 

No.  72.   <f  ad.     N'tebi,  April  2,  1900.     Iris  yellow. 

No.  104.  ?  ad.  N'tebi,  3800  feet,  April  21,  1900.  Iris 
pale  yellow. 

35.  Sarcioiornis  melanonota. 

Sarcidiomis  melanonota  (Pmn.);  Ncuni.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  256;  Sharpe,  Iland-l.  B.  i.  p.  208. 
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Sarkidiornis  melartonotus  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  129 
(1900). 

No.  681.  ?  ad.  Uvuma  Island,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Jan. 
1901. 

36.  Nettopds  auritus. 

Netiopus  auritus  (Bodd.);  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  209 
(1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  127  (1900)  ;  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  256  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  26. 

No.  82.  ?  ad. ;  No.  83.  cf  juv. ;  No.  84.  6  ad.  N'tebi, 
April  2,  1900.     Bill  orange  ;  iris  dark  hazel. 

37.  Dendrocycna  viduata. 

Dendrocygna  viduata  (Linn.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0. 1898,  p.  256 ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  214  (1899);  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas, 
i.  p.  124  (1900). 

No.  98.  cf  ad.  N'tebi,  8800  feet,  April  19,  1900.  Iris 
pale  yellow. 

38.  Dendrocycna  fulva. 

Dendrocgyna  fulva  (Gm.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i.  p.  214 
(1899) ;  Reichen.  Vo^.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  126  (1900). 

No.  90.  ?  ad.  N'tebi,  3800  feet,  April  19,  1900.  Iris 
pale  yellow. 

89.  Anas  undulata. 

Anas  undulata  Dubois ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  216 
(1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  113  (1900). 

Nos.  62,  63.  (f  ?  ad.  N'tebi,  March  30,  1900.  Iris 
dark  hazel. 

No.  74.  ?  ad.     N'tebi,  April  2,  1900.     Iris  dark  hazel. 

40.  Nettium  punctatum. 

Nettium  punctatum  (Burch.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  255 ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  219  (1899)  ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr. 
Sun,  p.  326. 

Anas  punctata  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  120  (1900). 

Nos.  70,  71.  cf  ?  ad.  NHebi,  April  2,  1900.  Iris  light 
hazel. 
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41.    P(ECILONETTA  ERTTHRORHYNCHA. 

Pcecilonetta  erythrorhyncha  (Gm.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p.  255 ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  220  (1899). 

Anai  eryth'orhyncha  Reichen.  Yog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  118 
(1900). 

No.  5.  c^  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  6500  feet,  Oct.  11,  1900. 
Iris  Naples  yellow. 

42.  Thalassornis  leuconota. 

ThalaasomiM  leuconotus  (Smith)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i. 
p.  226  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  106  (1900). 

Nos.  259,  260.  S  ad*  Lake  Saka,  5000  feet,  June  27, 
28,  1901.     Iris  light  hazel. 

43.  Phalacrocorax  lugubris. 

Phalacrocorax  gutturalU  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  133 
(Bukoba) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  249. 

Phalacrocorax  lucidus  lugubrii  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikat,  i. 
p.  90  (1900). 

Phalacrocorax  lucidus  (part.)  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  S32. 

Nos.  79,  80.   ?  .     N'tebi,  April  2,  1900.     Iris  green. 

44.  Phalacrocorax  apricanus. 

Phalacrocorax  africanus  (Gm.)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898, 
p,  251  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  234  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Afrikas,  i.  p.  93  (1900) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  26. 

Nos.  55,  56.  cJ  imm.     N'tebi,  March  30,  1900. 

Nos.  73,  75.  cJ  ?  inam.     N'tcbi,  April  2,  1900. 

45.  Plotus  rupus. 

Plotus  rufus  Daud. ;  Sharpe,  Hand-I.  B.  i.  p.  286  (1899). 
Plotua  levaillanti  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  252. 
Anhinga  rufa  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  95  (1900). 
Nos.  59,  61.  Ad.     N*tebi,  March  30,  1900.     Iris  red. 
No.  78.  Ad.     N'tebi,  April  2,  1900. 

46.  Pelecanus  rupescbns. 

Pelecanus  rttfticens  Gm. ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  263; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  239  (1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas, 
i.  p.  182  (1900). 
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No.  256.  ?  ad.  Lake  Albert  Edward,  July  1900.  Iris 
light  hazel. 

47.  PSEUDOGYPS  AFRICANUS. 

Pseudogyps  africanua  (Salvad.) ;  Ntum.  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  35;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  i.  p.  242  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Afrika8,i.  p.  519(1901). 

No.  257.  cJ  ad.  Ruachara  River,  near  R.  Semliki, 
Busongora,  3100  feet,  July  1900.     Iris  light  hazel. 

a.  c?  ad.     Guas  'Ngishu  Plateau,  May  1901. 

48.  LoPHOGlrPS  OCCIPITALIS. 

Lophogyps  occipitalis  (Burch.)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1899, 
p.  35;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  242  (1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Afrikas,  i.  p.  514  (1901). 

No.  258.  c?  ad.  Semliki  Valley,  July  1900.  Iris  light 
hazel. 

49.  Circus  iERUoiNosus. 

Circus  teruginosus  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  246 
(1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  539  (1901). 
No.  65.   ?  ad.     N'tebi,  March  30, 1900.     Iris  light  hazel. 

50.  ASTUR  SPARSIMFASCIATUS. 

Astur  sparsimfasciatus  Reichen.  Orn.  MB.  1895,  p.  97  ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  40;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  248 
(1899). 

No.  240.  (J  ad.  Fort  Portal,  4700  feet,  June  26,  1900. 
Iris  yellow. 

Compared  with  true  A.  tachiro  this  species  is  very  much 
lighter  underneath  ;  it  has  the  dark  cross-bands  much  more 
distinct,  and  not  so  broad  as  in  the  South-African  species ; 
it  has  also  pure  white  under  tail-coverts  without  any  dusky 
cross-bars.  The  under  wing- coverts  are,  moreover,  pure 
vinous  without  dusky  cross-bars,  and  the  tint  of  the  rufous 
colour  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  thighs  is  very  light 
vinous,  not  inclining  to  chestnut  as  in  A,  unduliventer, 

51.  BUTEO  AUGUR. 

Buteo  augur  Riipp. ;  Neum.  J.  f,  O.  1899,  p.  50  ;  Sharpe, 
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Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  255  (1899)  ;  Ilartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  31  ; 
lieiclien.  \'6g.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  592  (lliOl). 

No.  17.  $  ad.  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  10,  1899.  Irii 
light  hazel. 

No.  42.  c?  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Jan.  25,  1900. 

52.  EuTOLMAKTUt  SPILO0A8TBR. 

Eutolmaetui  spilogaster  (Bp.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i. 
p.  262  (1899). 

Hieraetui  npilogaiter  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  679 
(1901). 

NiiaetuM  Mpilogaiter  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  44. 

No.  8.  $  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  6300  feet,  Oct.  15,  1899 

68.    SpiIAKTUS  CORONATU8. 

Spizaetui  coronatui  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-L  B.  i.  p.  268 
(1899) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikaa,  i.  p.  576  (1901). 
a.  2  ad.     N'tebi,  April  1901. 

54.    LOPHOAKTUS  OCCIPITALIS. 

Lophoaeiui  occipitalis  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i. 
p.  264  (1899);  Nenm.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  43;  Hartert,  App. 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  832 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikaa,  i.  p.  682  (1901). 

a.  Ad.     Ugowe  Bay,  Victoria  Nyanza. 

55.  Haliaetus  tocipir. 

UaUaeiui  voctfer  (Daud.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  i.  p.  267 
(1899)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  46  ;  Reichen.  Vdg.  Afiikas, 
i.  p.  605  (1901). 

a,  b.  S  imm.  NHebi,  3800  feet,  April  19,  1900.  Iris 
light  hasel. 

56.  Machjsrhamphus  andbrssoni. 
Macharhamphus  andensoni  (Gumey)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B. 

i.  p.  270  (1899)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  i.  p.  596  (1901). 

a.   S  ad.     Kampala,  Oct.  1900. 

This  bird  was  kept  in  confinement  for  some  time  by  Mr. 
Alexander  White.  The  species  is  new  to  the  fauna  of 
Uganda. 
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57.  Bubo  lacteus. 

Bubo  lacteus  (Tcmm.)  ;  Sliarpe,  lland-l.  B.  i.  p.  283 
(1899) ;  Neum.  J.f.  O.  1899,  p.  51 ;  ReicLen.  Yog.  Afrikas, 
i.  p.  650(1901). 

No.  298.   (?  ad.     N'tebi,  July  1900. 

58.  Glaucidium  perlatum. 

Olaucidium  perlatum  (Vieill.)  ;  Sharpe^  Hand-l.  B.  i. 
p.  298  (1899) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  57 ;  Reicben.  Vog. 
Afrikas,  i.  p.  674  (1901). 

a.  Ad.     Lake  Baringo,  4000  feet,  Dec.  23,  1899. 

69.   FofiOCIPHALUS  8ATURATU8. 

PcBOcephalui  $aturatu$  Sharpe,  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club,  xi. 
p.  67  (1901). 

a,b.  (f  $  ad.  North  Ankole,  3500  feet,  Aug.  1900. 
Iris  light  hazel. 

Duriug  a  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  to  England, 
I  went  over  with  him  the  series  of  PoBocephalus  meyeri  and 
its  allies  in  the  Museum  collection.  lie  agreed  with  me 
that  P.  saturatus  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  forms.  It  is 
very  dark  brown  above,  indeed  almost  blackish  with  a  faint 
shade  of  olive-green ;  the  lower  back  and  rump  inclining  to 
cobalt-blue;  the  upper  tail-coverts  being  rather  yellowish 
green ;  the  breast  and  abdomen  emerald-green. 

60.  AOAPORNIS  PULLARIA. 

Agapomis  ptUlaria  (Liun.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1899,  p.  63 ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  35  (1900). 
No.  467.   3  ad.     N'tebi,  3900  feet,  Dec.  1900. 

61.  EUKYSTOMUS  AFER. 

Eurystomus  afer  (Lath.)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  47 
(1900)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  209;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  33. 

No.  50.   c?  ad.     N'tebi,  March  26,  1900.     Iris  red. 

62.  IsPIDlNA  PICTA. 

Ispidlna  picta  (Bodd.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  215  ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  54  (1900). 

Nos.  653,  654.    ^  ?  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 
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G3.    BlTCORAX  CAPPER. 

Bacorax  caffer  Bocage ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  63 
(1900) ;  N.um.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  210. 

No.  22.  ?  ad.  Ten  miles  from  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Oct.  28, 
1899.     Iris  pale  yellow  ;  naked  parts  of  head  scarlet. 

64.    LOPHOCKROS  MBLANOLBUCaS. 

Lophoceros  mefanoltmcui  (Licht.) ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr. 
Sun,  p.  334;  Sharpe,  Hand  I.  B.  ii.  p.  67  (1900);  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  213 ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  38. 

No.  18.   cf  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  6,  1899. 

65.  Lophoceros  nasutus. 

Lophoceros  nasutus  (Liun.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  68 
(1900)  ;  Neura.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  212. 

a.  ?  ad.  Lake  Baringo,  4000  feet,  Dec.  10,  1899.  Iris 
pale  yellow. 

66.    IrRISOR  VIRIDIS. 

Irrisor  vlridis  Licht. ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  220 ; 
Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  336;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii. 
p.  70  (1900). 

a.  $  ad.    Lake  Baringo,  4000  feet,  Dec.  8,  1899. 

67.  Rhinopomastus  schalowi. 

Rhinopomastus  schalowi  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  221  ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  71  (190:)). 

Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas  (Vieill.) ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr. 
Sun,  p.  337. 

No.  21.    $  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  4,  1899. 

68.   MiLlTTOPHAOUS  CYANOSTICTUS. 

Melittophagus  cyanostictus  Cab.;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii. 
p.  72  (1900). 

Melittophagus  pusillus  cyanostictus  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  219. 

Melittophagus  sharpei  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  35. 

No.  659.   S  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

69.  Caprimulous  do.valdsoni. 

Caprimulgus  donaldsoni  Sharpe,  Bull.  Brit.  Om.  Club,  iv. 
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p.  xxix  (1895)  ;  id.  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  503;  id.  Hand-1.  B.  ii. 
p.  88  (1900). 

a.    (J  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  4000  feet,  Dec.  23,  1899. 

The  specimen  agrees  with  the  type  of  this  pretty  Goat- 
sucker, which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  at 
Hargeisa  in  Somali-land. 

70.  COSMETORNIS  VEXILLARIUS. 

Cosmetornis  vexillarius  (Gould)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii. 
p.  82  (1900) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  223. 

No.  272.  (J  ad.    North  Ankole,  July  1900.    Iris  light  hazel. 

71.  COLIUS  BERLEPSCHI. 

Colius  leucotis  berlepschi  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  333 
(1899);  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  31;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  188. 

Colius  berlepschi  Hartert ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  145 
(1900). 

No.  9.   (J  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  2,  1899. 

The  dark  race  with  the  uniform  brown  back,  black  throat, 
and  silvery-grey  ear-coverts  which  Mr.  Hartert  has  separated 
as  C  leucotis  berlepschi,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fairly  well- 
marked  species.  We  have  specimens  in  the  Museum  from 
Machako^s  {Dr,  Hinde),  Nairobi  {Mackinder  Collection),  and 
I  am  inclined  to  add  an  example  from  Wadelai,  although 
this  is  slightly  paler  brown  and  has  faint  indications  of 
bars  on  the  hind-neck.  I  think  that  the  brown  plumage  of 
these  Colies  bleaches  quickly,  and  that  a  slight  barring  on 
the  hind-neck  becomes  visible  in  the  faded  livery. 

C.  ajffinis,  which  is  never  quite  without  bars,  varies  a  good 
deal  as  regards  their  distinctness,  and  also  as  regards  the 
black  on  the  throat,  which  appears  to  me  to  become  more 
distinct  as  the  light  edges  of  the  feathers  get  gradually 
worn  off. 

72.    TURACUS  HARTLAUBI. 

Turacus  hartlaubi  (Fischer  &  Reichenow) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1899,  p.  72 ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  153  (1900) ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  31. 

No.  637.    (J  ad.     Nandi,  March  1901. 
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73.  Gallirex  johnstoni.     (Plate  V.) 

Galiirex  johnstoni  Sliarpc,  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Ciub^  xi.  p.  57 
(1901). 

No.  285.  ?  ad.  Mt.  Ruwciizori,  7000  feet,  Sept.  1900. 
Iris  light  hazel. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species^  easily  distinguished  from  the  two 
previously  known,  6.  porphyreoiophui  and  O.  chlorochlamyi, 
by  its  metallic-screen  crown  and  the  crimson  patch  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  by  the  steel-blue  chin  and  upper 
throat.  It  has  a  ruddy  stain  on  the  fore-neck  and  chest,  at 
in  G. porphyreolophus,  but  differs  from  both  the  allied  species 
in  the  deep  vi  >Iet-blue  of  the  wings  and  back,  the  lower  back 
and  rump  being  black. 

74.  MUSOPHAOA  ROSSA. 

Muiophaga  ro8»a  Uould ;  Neum.  J.  f .  0.  1899,  p.  68  ; 
Sharpe,  lland-l.  B.  ii.  p.  154  (1900). 

No.  52.   <f  ad.     N'tebi,  March  27,  1900.    Iris  dark  hasel. 

75.  CoRYTHJSOLA  CRISTATA. 

Coryi/uBoia  crisiata  (Vieill.) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  67; 
Sharpe,  Iland-l.  B.  ii.  p.  154  (1900)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  81. 

No.  48.   (J  ad.     N'tobi,  March  22, 1900.    Iris  pale  yellow. 

Nos.  418,  419.   (?  nd.     N'tcln,  Dec.  8,  1900.     Iris  haxel. 

76.  SCHIZORHH  ZONITRA. 

SehizorhiM  zonura  lliipp. ;  Sharpe,  IIand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  154 
(1900). 

ChtMierhii  zonura  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  68. 

No.  468.  Ad.     East  of  Victoria  Nyauia,  Nov.  1900. 

Nos.  632,  G3k  (f  ad.  Uvuma  Island,  Victoria  Nyansa, 
Jan.  11,  190*. 

77.  OvMNOSCillZORniS  LBOPOLOl. 

Gymnoschizorhis  ieopoldi  (Shelley) ;  Sharpc,  Hand-1.  B. 
iL  p.  154  (1900) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  71. 

Nos.  270,  271.  (f  ?  ad.  North  Aukole,  8500  feet,  Aug. 
1900.     Iris  black. 

a.  Ad.     Tgowo  Bay,  Victoria  Nyanza. 
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78.    COCCYSTES  CAFER. 

Coccystes  cafer  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe^  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  156 
(1900). 

Coccystes  afer  (Leach) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  31. 
No.  643.    c?  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

79.  Centropus  superciliosus. 

Ceniropus  superciliosus  Hempr.  &  Ehr.  j  Hartert^  -^PP* 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  334;  Sharpe.  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  168  (1900); 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  191 ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  82. 

No.  1.  ?  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  6300  feet,  Oct.  10.  Iris 
carmine. 

80.  Lybius  aquatorialis. 

Lyhius  (Bquatorialis  (Shelley) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii. 
p.  178  (1900). 

Melanobucco  (Bquatorialis  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  196. 

Melanobucco  bidentatus  (Bquatorialis  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  32. 

No.  284.  ?  ad.  Mt.  Ruwenzori,  5600  feet,  Sept.  1900. 
Iris  light  hazel. 

81.  Tricholama  diadematum. 

TricholcBtna  diadematum  (Heugl.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii. 
p.  180  (1900). 

No.  27.    (J  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  6,  1899. 

82.  Tracuyphonus  boehmi. 

TYackypkanus  bohmi  Fischer  &  Reichenow;  Hartert,  App. 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  335;  Sharpe,  Hand-h  B.  ii.  p.  186  (1900)  ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  199. 

Nos.  649,  650.    <?  ?  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

83.  Mesopicus  spodocephalus. 

Mesopicus  spodocephalus  (Bp.);  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii. 
p.  223  (1900). 

No.  655.  1mm.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

84.  Dendropicus  hemprichi. 

Dendropicus  hemprichi  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1. 
B.  ii.  p.  218  (1900). 

a.    ?  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  4000  feet,  Dec.  21,  1899. 

BIR.  VIII. — VOL.  II.  I 
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85.  Terfsiphonb  crista ta. 

Terpnphone  cristata  (Gm.) ;  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  227 ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  iii.  p.  264  (1901). 

No.  26.  (f  imm.  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  4,  1899.  Iris 
pale  yellow. 

86.    EURILLAt    EU0ENIU8. 

EurUloi  eugeniu9  (R«ichenow);  Sharpe,  Haiid-l.  B.  iii. 
p.  825(1901). 

Andropadui  euffeniuM  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  849;  id. 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  47. 

Andropadus  latiroitrii  eugenius,  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  292. 

No.  287.  S  ad.  Mpanga  Forest,  Sept.  22,  1900.  Iris 
hasel. 

87.  Chateropus  sharpii. 

CrateropuM  shar/tei  Reichen.;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  802; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  79. 

No.  261.   S  ad.     West  Ankole,  July  1900. 

88.  TURDUS  BOCAGII. 

Tardus  bocagei  (Cab.)  ;  Sharpe,  in  Seebohm's  Moiiogr. 
Turdidse,  i.  p.  831  (1899)  ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  354 ; 
Neum.  J.f.  O.  1900,  p.  311. 

No.  277.  Ad.     North  Ankole,  3500  feet,  Aug.  1900. 

89.  TURDUS  SLOONSNSIS. 

Merula  eigonensis  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  445, 1892,  p.  160. 

Tardus  eigonensis  Sharpe,  in  Seebohm's  Monogr.  Turdidae, 
i.  p.  311,  pi.  lixii.  (1899)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  311  ; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  74. 

Nos.  105,  106.  <;  $  .  N'tebi,  3800  feet,  April  22,  1900. 
Iris  bairl. 

90.  COSSTPHA   HSUGLINI. 

Cossypha  heuglini  Hartl. ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  62 ; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  72. 

No.  289.   S  ad.     Western  Uganda,  Sept.  1900. 
No.  645.   ^  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 
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91.    POGONOCICHLA  INTEN8A. 

Pogonocichla  intensa  Sharpe,  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club,  xi. 
p.  67(1901). 

No.  100.   S  ad.     N'tebi,  3800  feet,  April  22,  1900. 

The  bird  from  N'tebi  differs  conspicuously  from  the  other 
species  of  Pogonocichla  in  being  deep  orange-yellow  on  the 
rump^  tail-feathers,  and  under  surface  of  the  body.  The 
head  and  throat  are  of  a  darker  slaty  blue  than  in  P.  orien- 
talis,  its  nearest  ally,  and  the  back  is  a  dark  olive-brown, 
instead  of  being  yellowish  green. 

92.  Lanius  excubitokius. 

Lanius  excubitorius  (Prev.  et  Des  Murs) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis, 
1892,  p.  597 ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  340 ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 

1900,  p.  263;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  38;  Jackson,  Ibis, 

1901,  p.  33. 

Noa.  263,  279.  cf  ?  ad.  North  Ankole,  3500  feet,  Aug, 
1900. 

93.  Lanius  humeralis. 

Lanius  humeralis  Stanl. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  597 ; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  34. 

Lanius  collaris  humeralis  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  340 ; 
Neura.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  264;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  138. 

No.  24.   ?  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Oct.  28,  1899. 

94.    CiNNYRIS  CYANESCENS. 

Cinnyris  cyanescens  Reichen.  Orn.  MB.  vii.  p.  171  (1899) ; 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  496. 

No.  12.  S  ad.  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  2,  1899.  Iris 
black. 

This  specimen  seems  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  one  from 
Ukambani  in  Mr.  Jackson's  collection,  which  I  determined 
as  C.  cyanescens  (Ibis,  1900,  p.  496).  I  must  again  say 
that  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  this  species 
from  C.  niassce, 

95.  Cinnyris  FALKENSTErNi. 

Cinnyris falkensteini  Fischer  &  Reichen.;  Sharpe,  Ibis, 
1900,  p.  496;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  634;  Hartert,  App.  Afr. 

I  2 
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Sun,  p.  350;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  66,  pi.  iii.  fig.  1 
(1900);  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  299;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  496. 

No.  264.  i  ad.     Western  Ankole,  July  1900. 

96.  Drepanorhynchus  reichbnowi. 
DrepanorhynchuM  reichenowi  Fischer ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 

p.  590;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  630;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  301. 

Nectarinia  reichenowi  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  29 
(1900). 

No.  109.  cf  ad.  N'tebi,  3800  feet,  April  1,  19(X).  Iris 
black. 

97.  Nectarinia  kilimensis. 

Nectarinia  kilimensis  Shelley  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  591 ; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  631 ;  Ilartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  351 ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  28,  pi.  i.  fig.  1  (1900); 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  49;  Neum.  J.  f.  0. 1900,  p.  300. 

Kos.  10,  24.  cf  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  2,  3,  1899. 

98.  CiNNYRIS  KIRKI. 

dnnyrii kirki  Shelley;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  592;  Jackson, 
Ibis,  1899,  p.  632. 

Chalcomiira  kirki  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  107 
(1900). 

Chalcomiira  kirki  kalckreuihi  Neum  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  296. 

No.  14.  (f  juv.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  2,  1899. 

No.  25.  cf  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  3,  1899. 

99.  CiNNYRIS  noOOETTI,  sp.  n. 

Similis  C.  kirki,  ted  plaga  metallica  frontali  aureo-viridi  et 
gutture  diverse  colorato,  chalybeo  nee  purpurascenti- 
cupreo  distingucnda.  Long.  tot.  5*3  poll.,  culm.  TO, 
alae  2*7,  caudac  1*95,  tarsi  0*65. 

Nos.  19,  20.  S  ad.  Ravine,  7600,  Nov.  2,  1899.  Iris 
black. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  two  specimens  were  procured 
at  the  Ravine  at  the  same  height  (7600  feet)  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  day  before  an  example  of  the  true  C.  kirki 
was  obtainc<l.     There  is  nothing  about  the  plumage  of  these 
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specimens^  which  are  in  excellent  feather,  to  suggest  that 
the  diflferences  in  the  metallic  colour  of  the  forehead  and 
throat  have  been  produced  by  damp  or  hj  any  artificial 
means^  and  consequently  1  am  constrained  to  consider  them 
distinct^  strange  though  the  circumstances  of  their  capture 
may  be. 

I  have  named  the  species  after  Mr.  W.  G.  Doggett,  who 
acted  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  taxidermist^  and  is  now  the 
Naturalist  to  the  Government  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

100.    CiNNYRIS  OUTTURALIS. 

Cinnyris  gutturalis  inastimata  Hartert^  -^PP*  ^^i**  S\in, 
p.  351  (1899);  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  51. 

Chalcomitra  guituralia  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  93 
(1900). 

Chalcomitra  gutturalis  inastimata  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  296. 

No.  11.  cf  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  2,  1899. 

This  specimen  belongs  to  the  northern  form  which  Mr. 
Hartert  has  called  C.  inasiimatay  but  which  Captain  Shelley 
does  not  consider  worthy  of  separation  from  C.  gutturalis. 

101.  Cinnyris  cuPREA. 

Cinnyrii  cuprea  (Shaw) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  593 
Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  350 ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  633 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  299 ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  50 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  36  (1900). 

No.  265.  cf  ad.     Western  Ankole,  July  1900. 

102.  Macronyx  croceus. 

Macronyx  croceus  (V.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  589 ; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  G29 ;  Hartert,  App.  Afr.  Sun,  p.  348; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  290. 

No.  15.  (J  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  4,  1899. 

103.  Serinus  albifrons. 

Serinua  albifrons  i^hKC^e) ',  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  621 ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  289;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  43. 
Crithagra  kilimensis  Richmond,  Auk,  xiv.  p.  155  (1897). 
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No.  23.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  6,  1899.  Iris 
light  haiel. 

Mr.  Richmond  lias  kindly  sent  to  me  for  examination  his 
type  of  S.  kilimefiM,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  same  as  my 
8.  albifrons,  as  already  suggested  (Ibis,  1899,  p.  622), 

101.  Penthetria  laticauda. 

Penthetria  laticauda  (Licht.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  215; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  598. 

Coliuspasser  laticauda  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  286. 
a.  Ad.     Nandi,  5000  feet,  April  1901. 

105.  Drepanoplectes  jacksoni. 
Drepanoplectesjacksoni^hdiT^e,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  247,  pi.  v.; 

Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  599;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  41. 
No.  641.  cf  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

106.  Urobrachya  media,  sp.  n. 

Similis  U,  traverai  et  plaga  humerali  aurantiaca  insignis,  sed 
supercilio  castaneo  et  gastrseo  toto  castaneo  lavato  dis- 
tinguenda.  Long.  tot.  6*2  poll.,  culm.  0*7,  alse  3*3, 
caudse  2*2,  tarsi  0  95. 

Nos.  263,  263.  S  imm.  West  Ankole,  3200  feet,  July 
1900.     Iris  hght  hazel. 

The  two  specimens  procured  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
although  not  in  full  plumage,  are  very  much  darker  than  any 
eiamples  of  U.  phcenicea  or  (/.  traverai  of  a  similar  age  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum  or  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson. 
The  rufous  portion  of  the  wing-coverts  is  more  chestnut  than 
cinnamon,  while  the  eyebrows,  sides  of  face,  and  neck,  as 
well  as  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  are  also  pervaded 
with  chestnut,  giving  the  Ankole  birds  a  much  darker 
appearance. 

107.    PVROMELANA  XANTHOMELANA. 

Pyromelana  xanthomelana  (Riipp.);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  248;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  601. 

Orynx  xanihomelas  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  285. 

Nos.  16,  28.  (J  ?  ad.  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  6,  1899. 
Iris  black. 
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108.    PyROMELANA  FRANCISCANA. 

Pyromelana  franciscana  (Isert)  ;  Sharpe^  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  248;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  601. 

Pyromelana  franciscana  pusilla  Ilartert,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi. 
p.  71. 

a.  cJ  ad.     Ravine,  7600  feet. 

I  ain  unable  to  appreciate  the  differences  in  size  on  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Hartert  proposes  to  separate  a  race  as  P.  /. 
pusilla.  The  specimen  in  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  collection, 
as  well  as  those  presented  by  Lord  Delamere  and  Emin 
Pasha,  agree  in  measurements  with  others  from  Nigeria 
and  the  Gold  Coast,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Pyromelana  pusilla 
will  not  stand,  even  as  a  subspecies. 

109.  Pyromelana  flammiceps. 

Pyromelana  flammiceps  (Swains.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  247 ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  601 ;  Hartert,  Afr.  Sun, 
p.  344;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  285. 

a,  b.  c?  ad.     Nandi,  5000  feet,  April  1901. 

110.    HeTERHYPHANTES  REICHENOWI. 

Heterhyphantes  reichenowi  (¥\%c\ier) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  252;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  610. 

Otyphantes  reichenowi  Neura.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  282. 

No.  13.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  3,  1899.  Iris 
black. 

111.  Hyphantornis  abyssinicus. 

Hyphantomis  abyssinicus  (Gm.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891  ^ 
p.  253;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  616;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  40. 

No.  29.  c?  imm.  Ravine,  7600  feet,  Nov.  7,  1899.  Iris 
black. 

112.  Malimbus  rubricollis. 

Malimbus  rubricollis  (Swains.);  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  617. 
Nos.  465,  466.   (J  ?  ad.     N'tebi,   3700-380J  feet,   Dec. 
1900.     Iris  hazel. 

113.  Ploceipasser  melanorhynchus. 

Ploceipasser  melanorhynchus  RUpp. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
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p.  250 ;  Jackson,  Ibis,   1899,  p.  602 ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  41  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  283. 

No.  657.  S  ad.     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

114.  Oriolvs  roleti. 

Oriolus  larvatus  Sharpe  (nee  Licht.),  Ibis,  1891,  p.  243. 

Oriolus  rolieii  Salvad  ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  595; 
Hartert,  Afr.  Sun,  p.  841. 

No.  291.  $  ad.  North  Ankole,  August  1900.  Iris  pale 
yellow. 

a.  Ad.  Nandi  Forests,  April  1901.  Feet  pale  blue;  iris 
hasel. 

115.    AmYDRUS  WALLEai. 

AmydruM  wallrri  Shelley,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  335,  pi.  viii. ; 
Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  164  (1890);  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  281. 

Amydnu  e/gonensis  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  242;  Jackson, 
Ibis,  1899,  p.  591. 

AmydruM  nyasa  Shelley,  Ibis,  1898,  pp.  554,  557. 

a,  i.  i  ^  ad.     Mount  Elgon,  7000  feet.     Iris  yellow. 

The  two  specimens  procured  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  type  of  A,  eigonensis,  having  their 
wings  4*9  inches  as  against  465  in  the  type,  which  is  a 
female.  On  re-comparing  the  whole  series  of  these  Amydri 
in  the  Museum  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  A.  elgon- 
efuis  and  A,  nyasa  must  be  united  under  the  heading  of 
A.  walleri.  The  length  of  bill,  wing,  and  tail  varies  con. 
siderably,  and  I  believe  that  not  much  importance  can  be 
attached  to  these  characters. 

116.  Stilbopsar  stuiilmanni. 

Stilbopsar  siuhimanni  Reichen.  Orn.  MB.  i.  p.  31  (1893) ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  45  (18U6). 

Paoptera  greyi  Jackson,  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club,  viii.  p.  50 
(1899);  id.  Ibis,  1899,  p.  592. 

a.   $  ad.     Mount  Klgon,  7000  feet. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Berlin  I  examined  the  type  of 
Stitbcpsar  stuhimanni,  which  is  certainly  the  same  as  PcBoptera 
grtyi  Jackson  and  must  stand  under  the  former  name. 
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StUbopsar  kenricki  still  seems  to  me  to  be  distinct  (cf. 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  593). 

117.  Spreo  superbus. 

Spreo  superbus  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii. 
p.  189  (1890) ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  595 ;  Hartert,  App. 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  842 ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  280. 

Nos.  616,  647  (?,  648  ?  .     Lake  Baringo,  March  1901. 

118.  Lamprotornis  brbvicauda. 

Lamprotomis   brevicauda   Sharpe ;    Jackson,   Ibis,    1899, 
p.  591 ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  281. 
No.  644.  (S .     Lake  Baringo,  March. 

119.    HeTEROCORAX  CAPENSIS. 

Heterocorax  capensis  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  239; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  587. 

Nos.  635,  636.  cT  $  &d.     Lake  Baringo,  March  22,  1901. 


VIII. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Western  Australia, 

By  Robert  Hall. 

The  collection  which  is  the  subject  of  these  notes  was 
formed  by  the  writer  between  Albany  and  the  Houtman's 
Abrolhos  between  Sept.  23rd  and  Nov.  8th,  1899.  In  it  the 
species  represented  number  69,  the  specimens  156.  They 
are  from  three  types  of  country — the  heavily  timbered  south- 
west corner  of  the  district,  the  flat  region  beyond,  and  the 
Houtman's  Abrolhos.  Although  I  did  not  travel  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Stirling  Range,  I  secured  a  collection  of  eggs  of 
the  birds  resident  in  those  parts  which  indicate  the  boundary 
between  the  moist  mountain-district  and  the  lightly  timbered 
sandy  lands  to  the  eastward. 

The  places  of  special  interest  to  mo  were  the  country 
between  Albany  and  Denmark,  some  40  miles  west  of  the 
former ;  Katanning,  100  miles  north  of  the  same ;  Geraldton, 
300  miles  above  Perth ;  and  the  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  some 
40  miles  off  Geraldton.  In  Denmark  I  did  not  meet  with 
sufficient  success  to  compensate  me  for   some  three  days 
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spent  in  that  vast  area,  the  timber  of  which  seemed  to  me 
too  heavy  for  any  other  purpose  with  regard  to  bird-life  than 
to  hide  its  representatives.  I  was  slightly  more  fortunate  at 
Tor  Bay,  which  is  midway  between  Albany  and  Denmark, 
and  less  heavily  wooded.  It  being  more  or  less  rainy  in  that 
district  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  the  birds  partial  to  a 
damp  atmosphere  congregate  there.  After  leaving  Albany 
for  Katanning,  the  wet  country  changes  at  Mt.  Barker,  some 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  Acacia  known  as  the 
"  Ra«pberry-jam  Tree"  becomes  the  prevailing  timber. 
Katanning  is  the  centre  of  a  flat  area  bearing  the  *' jam'^  tree, 
and  possessing  an  occasional  supply  of  water.  This  is  just 
suited  to  the  Yellow- throated  Minah  {Manorhina  flavigula). 
Some  eighteen  miles  we^t  of  Katanning  is  a  creek  that 
attracts  a  certain  number  of  species  throughout  the  year, 
and  to  the  east  of  it  is  a  shallow  lake  that  furnishes  a  variety 
of  bird-life  at  certain  seasons.  Near  Perth  a  naturalist  can 
profitably  spend  some  time,  and  an  outing  of  three  or  four 
miles  will  take  him  to  something  worth  seeing.  Even  in  the 
picturesque  suburb  of  South  Perth  Banksias  are  still  to  be 
met  with  and  Honey- eaters  are  numerous.  Within  a  mile  of 
the  Zoological  Garden  a  Haiiastur  sphenurus  had,  I  found, 
built  its  nest.  Geraldton,  where  I  spent  a  week,  is  the 
south  western  sea-port  of  the  arid  country,  and  one  need 
only  walk  along  the  deep  dry  bed  of  a  river  to  find  that  bird- 
life  is  there  associated  with  hot  air.  The  Meliphagidse  are 
abundant,  while  the  flora  is,  as  elsewhere,  magnificent  in 
spring. 

The  Abrolhos  are  coral-islands  which  sea-birds  haunt  in 
abundance.  A  cruise  through  them  will  ensure  success  to 
the  explorer.  As  these  notes  will  so  often  refer  to  s|)ecimens 
collected  on  the  Houtman's  Albroho*,  I  will  give  (see 
Appendix),  along  with  some  nesting-data,  a  list  of  the  birds 
found  there.  Two  such  have  been  previously  published — one, 
in  1890,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell,  and  a  second,  in  1898,  by 
Mr.  K.  Helms  *,  The  latter  list  included  all  the  species 
given  in  the  former  with  two  additions  (Anthus  australis  and 
•  *  Producer's  Gazette  of  Westeru  AubtnUit,*  v.  p.  0. 
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Limosa  uropygialis),  making  a  total  of  thirty-nine  in  all.  To 
this  list  I  can  now  add  nine  speciesr-four  {Cinclorhamphus 
rufescens,  Halcyon  sanctus,  Petrceca  goodenovii,  and  Phaps 
elegans)  of  which  I  myself  collected  specimens;  three  {Heter- 
actitis  brevipes,  Glottis  nebulariits,  and  Sguatarola  helvetica) 
which  were  obtained  through  the  Director  of  the  Perth 
Museum;  and  two  more  {Chenopis  atrata  and  Eudyptula 
minor)  guaranteed  by  other  authorities.  This  makes  a  total 
of  forty-eight  species  now  known  from  these  islands. 

I  did  not  meet  with  the  Pipit  previously  mentioned^  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Lark  [Cinclorhamphus  rufescens)  is  now 
recorded,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  for  these  islands.  It  is, 
moreover,  of  interest  from  a  geographical  point  to  know  that 
Heteractitis  brevipes  is  found  in  Western  Australia.  Both 
Chenopis  and  Eudyptula  are  rare  visitors  to  the  islands. 

The  numerals  given  in  the  list  correspond  with  those  used 
in  the  '  Key  to  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  and  additional 
nesting-data  are  supplied  from  the  author's  own  observations 
as  well  as  from  original  information  supplied  by  Mr.  O. 
Lipfert,  an  Assistant  in  the  Perth  Museum,  and  obtained 
during  a  tour  to  the  Abrolhos  in  1894. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  George  Throssell,  late 
Minister  of  Lands  (now  Premier)  for  full  permission  to 
collect  specimens  in  the  State,  to  Messrs.  Broadhurst, 
McNeil  &  Co.  for  placing  a  cutter-yacht  at  my  service  at 
the  Abrolhos,  and  to  Mr.  Justice  Fennefather  for  making 
special  travelling  arrangements  for  me. 

1.  AcciPiTER  ciRRuocEPHALUs.  Sparrow-Hawk.  (Hall'i 
Key,  p.  4.) 

One  ad.  ^  and  one  ad.  $  were  obtained.  18.10.99* 
Geraldton. 

I  find  that  the  male  of  this  species  takes  a  share  in  the 
incubation  of  the  eggs.  I  note,  however,  that  the  tail- 
feathers  of  the  hen  are  much  more  worn.  Neither  of  the 
parents  were  timid  as  we  approached  along  the  dry  bed  of 
the  decp-bankcd  river-course  and  ascended  a  tall  acacia  to 
see  into  the  nest  some  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sand  below. 
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It  was  built  of  dead  twigs  of  the  above  tree,  but  was  lined 
with  green  leaves  of  the  Eucalypt  near  it.  For  comparison, 
the  dimensions  were :  breadth  16  inches,  internal  diameter 
7  inches,  depth  of  bowl  about  1'5  inches,  depth  of  the  whole 
solid  tapering  mass  5  inches ;  ledges  of  nest  narrow.  There 
were  two  fresh  eggs.     13.10.90.     Geraldton. 

2.  Pandion    leucocephalus.       Osprry-       (Hall's     Key, 

p.  5.) 

A.  Nestling.  Pelsart  Group,  Houtman's  Abrolhos. 
17.10.99. 

B.  Nestling.  Easter  Group,  Houtman's  Abrolhos. 
22.10.99. 

No  descriptions  have  been  published,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  of  the  nestling  of  this  species,  and  that  given 
for  P.  haliaiius  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  these  specimens.  In  stage  A  the  outer 
toe  was  not  reversible,  giving  the  bird  the  appearance  of  three 
toes  in  front  and  one  behind.  In  B  the  outer  toe  was 
reversible. 

A.  Nestling  (about  7  days  old). — Downy,  save  for  imperfect 
feathers  upon  the  head,  neck,  lower  fore-neck,  both  sides 
of  the  median  line  of  the  mantle,  tail,  inner  edge  of  each 
wing,  and  region  above  the  humerus.  Except  as  regards  the 
head  and  hind-neck  these  are  feeble.  The  feathers  of 
this  stage  would  be  replaced  by  quite  another  series  before 
the  young  left  the  nest.  The  plumage  upon  the  head  and 
hind-neck  is  rufous  buff,  and  upon  the  cheeks  light  rufous 
buff;  between  the  crown  and  cheeks,  immediately  behind  the 
eyes,  is  a  conspicuous  broad  oblong  Hue  of  black  ;  the  chin, 
throat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  fore- neck  are  sooty 
brown,  with  rufous  feathers  appearing  below  the  chin  ;  the 
chest  is  sooty  brown,  between  which  and  the  throat  is  a 
broad  zigzag  line  of  black  feathers  that  arc  just  bursting, 
among  which  are  a  few  of  a  like  nature  that  arc  rufous ;  the 
breast  is  ruddy  greyish  white;  the  abdomen  sooty  brown,  with 
a  circular  featherless  area  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  while 
parts  of  the  flanks  are  greyish  white.     The  dorsal  surface  is 
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sooty  brown,  medially  diyided  by  a  line  of  whitish  down 
(spinal  tract  down)  from  below  the  upper  neck  to  the  tail ; 
the  upper  leg  is  sooty  brown,  regularly  spotted  with  white  ; 
the  tarsus  and  toes  are  covered  with  a  soft  yellow  skin  com- 
posed of  reticulated  hexagonal  scales ;  the  bill  is  horn-black, 
the  lower  mandible  is  tipped  with  yellow;  the  nails  are 
black ;  the  iris  is  hazel.     Length  12  inches. 

B.  Nestling  (strongly  feathered  ;  about  to  leave  nest). — 
Feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  all  round  light  rufous,  more 
so  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  part,  each  feather  streaked 
along  the  middle  with  black  and  bounded  laterally  with 
white ;  the  rufous  is  conspicuous  on  the  lower  fore-neck  and 
less  so  on  the  nape,  which  is  streaked;  chin  and  throat 
whitish,  tinged  only  with  rufous  and  narrowly  marked  down 
each  centre  with  brownish  black  ;  behind  the  eye  a  line  of 
black  feathers;  no  broad  line  of  white  running  down  the 
side  of  the  neck ;  a  broad  band  of  light  brown  down  upon 
the  chest,  with  only  two  or  three  feathers ;  breast,  abdomen, 
and  under  tail-coverts  white,  slightly  tinged  in  the  median 
part  with  light  yellowish  buff ;  interscapulium  and  back 
deep  brown,  each  feather  broadly  edged  with  buff;  outer 
wing-quills  black,  tipped  with  pale  rufous;  inner  quills 
chocolate-brown,  edged  with  pale  rufous  like  the  majority  of 
the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  chocolate- brown  broadly 
edged  with  buff ;  under  tail-coverts  deep  brown  edged  with 
rufous  buff;  tail-feathers,  only  partially  "burst,''  blackish 
brown  and  ashy  brown  alternately  barring  the  tail,  tips 
pale  rufous ;  legs  partly  clothed  with  down  and  white 
feathers  ;  tarsus  and  foot  with  loose  tawny  skin  in  a  complete 
fold  ;  talons  and  bill  horn-black.  Total  length  22*5  inches, 
wing  12,  tail  6*5,  tarsus  about  2*1. 

Each  islet  has  its  pair  of  Ospreys  with  a  nest  upon  the 
high  land  above  the  beach,  which  rarely  exceeds  five  feet  in 
altitude.  This  year  the  eggs  were  laid  early  in  October,  and 
I  only  succeeded  in  finding  eggs  on  the  17th  and  26th  of 
that  month.  Many  nests  contained  two  young  birds  each, 
while  one  had  a  nestling  and  an  addled  tg^.  They  were 
made  of  a  mass  of  coral,  shells,  sticks,  and  seaweeds,  while 
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a  large  salt-bush  was  easily  hidden  by  the  structure  for 
which  it  formed  a  basis.  Many  of  the  nests  were  not  more 
than  three  feet  high^.but  others  were  much  larger,  and  all  were 
upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Gilbert  spoke  of  a  wonderful  struc- 
ture upon  Rotnest  Island  being  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 
One  of  those  I  found  measured  at  the  base  twenty  feet 
six  inches,  the  top  being  only  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  being  forty  inches  across,  with  a  depression  for  the 
young  of  three  inches.  Living  Salsolaceae  were  growing 
upon  three  sides.  Another  nest  upon  an  islet  south-east  of 
East  Wallabi  Island  of  the  Abrolhos  may  be  described  as 
five  feet  six  inches  high,  seven  feet  at  the  base,  three  feet 
six  inches  across  the  top,  with  a  depression  of  about  four 
inches ;  it  was  cone-shaped  with  the  apex  sliced  off,  and  was 
composed  of  salt- bosh  branches  regularly  heaped  up,  having 
dead  pieces  of  coral  and  sponges  interspersed.  The  nest  had 
salt-bush  growing  up  one  side.  Within  it  were  marine  weeds, 
sponges,  and  a  few  pieces  of  green  plants.  The  whole 
structure  was  practically  a  small  stack  of  wood  cylindrically 
placed  on  end  in  the  middle  of  a  few  acres  of  dead  coral, 
of  which  the  island  is  almost  entirely  composed. 

The  Osprey  is  referred  to  by  Professor  Newton  ♦  as  a 
daring  bird,  and  one  that,  if  possible,  severely  handles  the 
collector  of  its  eggs  or  young.  On  that  part  of  our  coast 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  the  birds  do  not  appear  to 
attack  an  intruder,  and  all  that  attracted  my  attention 
when  handling  the  young  was  their  plaintive  cry  high  above 
the  nest. 

3.  Strbpeba  plumbea.  Leaden  Crow-Shrike.  (Hall's 
Key,  p.  8.) 

Sk.  ad.  (f .     3.10.99.     Denmark  River. 

The  only  specimen  secured  helps  to  support  the  view  that 
S,  piumbea  is  a  subspecies  of  S,  cuneicaudata.  For  two 
hundred  miles  northward  this  bird  is  commonly  known  as 
**  the  squeaker."     Young  were  in  the  nest  on  Octol)er  25th. 

•  *  Dictionary  of  Binli*/  p.  (M31  (189C). 
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4.  Grallina  picata.  Magpie-Lark.  (Hall's  Key, 
p.  10.) 

Sk.  ad.  and  jav.     5.10.99.     Katanniug. 

One  notices  the  fact  that  in  western  birds  there  is  a 
lack  of  vivacity  and  a  want  of  melody  in  the  voice.  The 
eastern  and  western  representatives  of  this  species  shew  a 
remarkable  difference  in  this  respect,  for^  while  one  pipes 
pleasantly^  the  other  gives  forth  a  broken  and  unpleasant 
series  of  jarring  notes.  The  call  is  harsh  and  creaky,  and  so 
continuous  as  to  resemble  grinding.  In  the  Denmark  River 
and  Albany  districts  I  did  not  meet  with  a  specimen,  so  that 
my  first  impressions  were  formed  at  Katanning^  where  young 
birds  were  essaying  their  first  flights  in  a  tree  in  the  town. 

5.  CoLLYRiociNCLA  RUFivENTRis.  Rufous-bcllied  Shrikc- 
Thrush.     (HalPs  Key,  p.  11.) 

Sk.  ad.   ?  .     28.9.99.     Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

I  met  with  this  species  breeding  freely  at  Geraldton. 
Five  clutches  of  eggs  that  I  found  varied  in  a  similar  way  to 
those  of  C.  harmonica. 

Like  that  eastern  bird,  it  prefers  to  have  the  nest  as  well 
hidden  as  possible,  and  chooses  a  twiner  (Cuscuta)  where  it 
can.  I  found  the  whole  depth  of  a  nest  to  be  3*75  inches 
and  that  of  the  bowl  225  inches ;  diameter  5*5  inches  x  4 
inches,  making  the  structure  ovate.  One  such  had  been 
used  for  two  seasons,  and  was  formed  of  Melaleuca  bark, 
the  lining  being  composed  of  rootlets  of  a  wiry  nature. 

6.  Oraucalus  mentalis.  Little  Cuckoo-Shrike.  (HalPi 
Key,  p.  12.) 

Imm.  sk.   ?  .     30.9.99.     Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Denmark  River  I  noticed  several 
individuals  of  what  appeared  to  be  this  species  on  the  wing. 

This  skin  agrees  with  the  description  in  the  key  supplied 
for  the  species  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  but  I  quite  believe  that 
a  good  series  of  skins  would  allow  of  fuller  keys  with 
which  to  work.  There  is  so  wide  a  range  of  measurements 
between  G.  melanops,  G.  parvirostris,  G.  hypoleucus,  and 
6.  mentalis  that  the  identification  of  a  specimen  is   most 
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difficult.     The  species  under  review  is^   I  believe,  new  to 
Western  Australia* 

7.  Lalaob  tricolor.  White-shouldered  Caterpillar-eater. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  12.) 

A,  B.   i  ad.  sks.     27.10.99.     Oeraldton. 

C.    (f  semi-ad.  sk.     6.10.99.     Katanning. 

These  three  skins  are  intensely  black  or  metallic  green- 
black,  according  to  the  light.  I'hey  are  much  more  black 
and  lustrous  than  eastern  skins  in  my  cabinet,  one  of  which 
is  dated  (in  the  breeding-season)  5.10.98,  and  another  5  8.99. 
The  plumage  is  most  likely  a  matter  of  age,  and  the  first- 
named  bird  had  probably  moulted  early  or  had  only  ex- 
perienced the  autumn  moult. 

Specimen  C. — This  clearly  indicates  a  transitional  stage ; 
because  the  riglit  half  of  the  rectrices  (except  one,  which  is 
new)  are  brown,  the  innermost  secondaries  (two  on  the  left 
and  three  on  the  right  wing)  being  also  brown,  and  the  wing- 
coverts  having  their  edges  marked  with  light  brown.  The 
basal  portion  of  the  under  mandible  has  the  brown  indicative 
of  youth. 

Change  of  piumage. — Points  of  interest  are  presented  to 
us  not  only  by  specimen  C  itself,  which  is  just  concluding  a 
heavy  moult  of  quills  and  con  tour- feathers,  but  by  the  fact  of 
finding  in  the  same  specimen  the  white  of  the  secondaries 
rapidly  commencing  the  moult  by  "  tuck  pointing.''  This 
specimen,  I  should  say,  is  not  proceeding  normally.  In  A 
and  B  the  white  of  the  secondaries  is  fast  disappearing  by  the 
same  process,  for  whereas  a  broad  band  of  white  (0*7  inch) 
exhibits  itself  along  a  part  of  the  outer  \«eb,  a  ragged  and 
short  band  shews  along  another  part  of  it.  This  applies  to 
many  secondaries,  and  probably  commences  while  the  birds 
are  nesting,  because  I  saw  no  young  birds  fledged,  but  found 
nests  of  young  and  collected  male  birds  on  the  same  ground. 

1  presume  that^  having  served  their  purpose  of  adornment 
in  A  and  B,  if  not  C,  such  feathers  are  the  first,  by  this 
special  form  of  moult,  to  change. 

S|)ecimen  C  is  moulting  its  quills  in  early  October  instead 
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of  in  autumn,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  specimens.  In  the 
above-given  observations  it  is  shown  that  this  species  has 
two  methods  of  changing  its  plumage. 

8.  MicR(ECA  Assi\fiLis.  Lesser  Brown  Flycatcher. 
(HalPs  Key,  p.  13.) 

There  is  little  of  interest  in  the  skin  obtained  at  Katanning, 
except  that  the  under  surface,  save  for  the  tail-coverts  and 
throat,  is  brown ;  the  coverts  are  white,  while  the  throat  is 
a  dull  white.  This  probably  indicates  a  stage  between  the 
nestling  and  adult.     Wing  3*45  inches. 

9.  Petr(kca  camfbelli.  Western  Scarlet-breasted  Robin. 
(Hairs  Key,  p.  13.) 

A-F.  Sk.  ad.  cfs.  Sept.  to  Oct.  1899.  Denmark  River; 
Tor  Bay;  Katanning. 

G.  Sk.  ad.   ?.     29.9.99.-) 

H.  Fledgling.     28.9.99.  [-Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

J-K.  Young.     30.9.99.  J 

M-N.  Imm.  cfs.     Sept.   29th,  Tor  Bay;    Oct.  5th,  Ka- 
tanning. 

0-P.  Imm.  ?s.  Sept.  27th,  Tor  Bay;  Oct.  5th,  Ka- 
tanning. 

The  fii*st  notice  of  this  species,  as  such,  is  to  be  found  in 
'  The  Ibis '  (1899,  p.  303),  but  it  is  very  brief  and  refers  only 
to  the  male.     Up  to  the  moment  of  writing  no  description 
has  appeared,  in  this  colony,  of  the  female.     As,  however, 
Mr.   Campbell    has    sent    an   account   of    both    sexes    to 
Dr.  Sharpe,  no  doubt  it  will  soon  follow,  and  I  am  able  to 
devote  my  attention  to  the  several  stages  marked  above  which 
deal  with  immature  examples.    I  was  specially  pleased  to  find 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  individuals  of  this  species  in  the 
hill-country  of  Western  Australia,  and  each  time  to  note  the 
large  black  cap  and  small  white  forehead,  that  convinced  me 
of  its  being  distinct  from  the  eastern  P.  leygii.     Like  our 
Robin  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  forest-land  only,  but  is  to 
be  found  in  lightly  timbered  country.      Eggs  were  collected 
last  season  in  the  Stirling  Range,  one  of  which  was  given  to 
me  during  my  visit,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  still 
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remaitmoneof  the  few  Australian  birds' epga  not  yet  described 
in  ncicntific  literature.  Tlic  clutch  is  composed  of  three  cg)^, 
one  being  deposited  each  successive  day.  A  nest  found  at 
Katauniiig  was  built  with  three  walls;  (o)  external,  bark  ; 
{b)  thin  middle,  grass-stcius  and  horschnir  ;  (c)  internal 
layer,  animals'  brownish-rcd  hair.  Slightly  oval  in  shape,  ita 
greatest  diameters  were  3  inches  X  2'5  inches ;  tht^  bowl- 
dianicter  was  half  an  inch  less,  while  its  depth  waa  I'G  iurh; 
the  depth  of  the  wliole  stru<:ture  (which  tB]icral  to  aeeoni- 
modate  itnelf  to  the  fork,  7  feet  ab«>ve  the  ground,  in  a 
Casuariiia]  wa*  3  inches.  A  much  more  beautiful  and  broader 
nest  is  exhibited  in  the  Perth  Museum, 

^tecimen  II. — Upper  surface  bcown,  each  feather  streaked 
with  white  along  tlir  mid-rib;  lores  and  base  nf  forrhcad 
shewing  white;  throat  a  mixture  of  hrown  anil  whitish; 
rhrst  deep  brown  ;  alKlomcn  white  ;  under  tail-cixcrt*  paif 
chestnut ;  all  the  white  on  the  ning-i)nills  of  the  adult 
repn-seiited  by  rufous;  under  surface  of  wing  with  a  white 
line  acro>a  the  baaal  part  of  thf;  cguilU;  outer  taiUrcaihrr 
a»  in  adult,  except  for  the  measurementa  ;  each  tail-feather 
with  the  rachia  extended  so  as  to  ap)>car  spinose;  hill  and 
feet  lomou -coloured ;  uails  blai-k  ;  soft  ring  round  rye  pale 
yellow  ;  eyes  black.     Total  length  31  inches,  wing  ',i"i. 

SpteinKH  J. — ^I'his  ap|K-ars  to  have  left  the  nest  only  a  few 
days  before  being  killed,  hnd  is  similar  to  II,  but  has  larger 
meBsuremcnts,  while  the  bill  is  not  so  yellow.  Total  length 
4  inches,  wing  23. 

Specimen  K. — This  is  very  little  older  than  11  or  J.  The 
upper  mandible  is  maturing  into  black,  and  the  rufous  of  the 
wings  is  becoming  white;  there  is  more  white  on  the  fore- 
head than  in  II  or  J,  and  it  is  now  becoiDiDg  a  definite 
frontal  mark ;  feet  below  rich  orange,  above  light  orange. 
Total  length  ibb  inche>,  wing  '£?b. 

Specimm  M. —  .\  great  change  is  now  l>eing  cfTected  in  tlie 
plumage.  No  red  appears  in  H,  J,  K,  but  herv  we  hare  an 
outburft  of  not  only  "  reds,"  but  "  blai-ks"  and  "  whitca," 
K  large  projiorlion  of  the  sin'aked  feathers  uf  all  stages  bring 
Kill  retained  In  the  ihmal  region. 
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The  white  frontal  mark  has  enlarged  to  the  size  normally 
found  in  the  adult,  but  the  texture  of  each  feather  is  soft, 
and  there  is  no  superimposed  layer  of  cells  to  give  a  glint. 
The  wings  still  retain  some  light  rufous  marks  in  place  of 
the  white  shown  by  the  adult,  while  white  is  present  in  the 
primaries  and  secondaries.  Black  feathers  are  mixed  with 
the  brown  on  the  bead,  throat,  iuterscapulium,  rump,  and 
lesser  wing-coverts  ;  the  red  of  the  chest  is  pronounced  in 
one  spot,  but  sparse  below  and  on  the  left  of  it.  Bill  black 
above,  pale  yellow  at  base  of  lower  mandible  ;  feet  blackish ; 
soft  skin  round  eye  yellow.  Total  length  49  inches, 
wing  2*75. 

Specimen  N. — Similar  to  M^  but  has  a  broader  and  deeper 
patch  of  red,  which  is  lighter  than- in  the  adult ;  more  black 
feathers  on  the  throat  and  back  ;  a  darker  bill ;  and  more 
white  shewing  on  the  small  brown  edges  of  the  wing- coverts^ 
that  form  so  fine  an  appearance  of  clear  white  in  the  mature 
bird. 

Specimens  0  and  P. — These  are  skins  of  females  further 
advanced  towards  the  adult  stage  than  are  M  and  N  in  the 
male.  There  is  no  sign  of  immaturity  on  the  backs,  and  the 
red  of  the  breasts  is  broadly  though  feebly  distributed.  The 
throat-plumage  varies,  being  brown  in  O,  whitish  in  P,  but 
in  neither  grey  as  in  the  adult.  The  lower  mandible  and 
frontal  marks  serve  to  prove  the  specimens  nearly  mature. 
The  white  band  on  the  wing-coverts  is  stronger  in  O  than 
in  the  adult.     Total  length  5  inches,  wing  2*7. 

Just  as  the  green  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  certain  Meli- 
phagidse  is  pronounced  in  the  fledgling  and  weak  in  the 
adult,  so  it  is  with  this  Robin  as  regards  the  rufous  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  and  upon  the  under  tail-coverts. 
Rufous  is  clearly  shown  in  the  nestling,  but  disappears 
gradually  through  the  various  stages,  until  the  white  of  the 
adult  appears  (within  ten  weeks). 

The  tail-feathers  are  practically  pointed  in  the  nestling  — 
the  spinose  appearance  vanishing  gradually  in  all  the  stages 
above  noted  until  the  rounded  form  of  the  reotrices  of  the 
adult  is  reached. 

k2 
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Stages  H,  J^  K,  M^  and  N  are  clear  steps  in  the  ''  ladder  *' 
of  development  to  the  mature  form. 

10.  Petrcbca  goodrnovii.      Red-capped   Roliin.     (Hall's 
Key,  p.  13.) 

Young   sk.      Long    Island,   Pelsart    Group,   Houtman's 
Abrolhos.     27.10.99. 

This  species  is  generally  mentioned  as  met  with  singly  or 
in  pairs.  I  saw  only  one  specimen  upon  the  whole  group, 
the  species  being  now  recorded  from  the  Abrolhos  for  the  first 
time.  The  struggle  of  so  young  a  bird  to  reach  an  island 
forty  miles  from  the  mainland  must  have  been  great.  No 
assistance  to  do  so  would,  most  likely,  be  given  to  it  beyond 
the  strong  off-shore  wind  with  which  it  started.  An  island- 
life  did  not  seem  to  have  affected  its  short  course  of  conti- 
nental manners,  for  it  flew  from  stone  to  stone  instead  of 
from  branch  to  branch,  keeping  to  the  heach  and  behaving 
just  a.i  a  Robin  does. 

The  bird  was  so  youjig  that  the  fledgling  feathers  still 
remained  in  places,  and  the  forehead  bore  no  trace  of  a  red 
flush  ;  commissure  yellow  ;  length  of  wing  24  inches. 

11.  Petrceca  bicolor.  Hooded  Robin.  (Hall's  Key, 
p.  14.) 

A.  Sk.  ad.  c?.  7.10.99. 


B-C.  Sks.  ad.  5  s.     5.10.99.  / 
D.  c?.  Moulting.     6.10.99.  X 


Katanning. 


E.  Young.  5.10.99. 

F.  Young.  6.10.99.     Nannine,  Cue. 

Specimen  I). — This  bird  is  in  a  tricolor  state — white,  brown, 
and  black.  It  does  not  show  the  streaked  brown  or  white  of 
the  young,  nor  the  black  of  the  adult  (there  is  a  uniform 
brown  phase  that  seems  to  indicate  a  stage  between  them). 
All  the  upper  surface  is  brown  and  black  intermiied,  the 
browns  eventually  giving  way  to  the  blacks.  On  the  inter- 
scapulium  and  back  is  a  small  patch  of  black  feathers  with 
merely  a  few  that  are  brown;  the  throat  is  jet-black;  the 
cheeks  shew  a  mixture  of  blark  and  brown ;  the  breast  and 
alidomen  are  white;  the  s(*apulars  not  a  clear  white;  the 
wings  and   tail  are  marked  with  white  as  in  the  adult ;  the 
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II  iDg?^  their  coverts^  and  the  tail  are  uniform  brown  ;  the  bill 
and  feet  black. 

Specimens  E  and  F. — Both  about  the  same  age  and  just 
out  of  the  nest  in  localities  three  hundred  miles  apart. 
The  characteristic  white  marks  upon  the  wings  and  tail  that 
distinguish  this  species  are  clearly  shown.  The  greater  part 
of  each  contour-feather  and  wing-covert  is  marked  longi- 
tudinally with  white  in  E  and  light  rufous  brown  in  F  ;  the 
breast  is  blotched  with  white  upon  black  and  partly  upon 
brown  in  F,  while  ligbt  rufous  takes  the  place  of  white  in  £. 
The  birds  thus  present  a  much  streaked  and  blotched  appear- 
ance. E  has  a  black  iris,  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
bill  blackish  with  the  lateral  parts  dull  yellowish.  It  is  notice- 
able as  regards  F  (kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Cameron) 
that  the  main  white  parts  of  the  wings  and  tail  in  the  adult 
are  also  white  in  this  skin^  but  all  the  other  parts^  such  as 
the  edging  to  the  quills  and  scapulars^  whicb  should  be  white, 
are  light  rufous  brown. 

I  observe,  in  the  limited  number  of  skins  at  my  disposal, 
that,  of  the  male  birds  collected  in  Victoria  during  September 
and  in  West  Australia  during  October,  the  former  are  much 
blacker  and  have  reflecting  surfaces. 

In  the  development  of  the  male  of  this  species  there  are 
three  stages  of  plumage  that  are  quite  dissimilar : — 1.  The 
streaked  phase;  2.  The  greyish-brown  and  white;  3.  The 
deep  black  and  white*. 

12.  PsEUDooERYGONE    cuLicivoRA.      Wcstcm    Fly-catcr. 
(Hairs  Key,  p.  14.) 
One  adult  skin  obtained  27.9.99.     Denmark  River. 
High  up  in  the  tali  Karri-timber  you  may  expect  to  find 

*  Since  writing  these  notes,  I  find  that  m j  collection  furnishes  the  inter- 
mediate  stage  required.  Locality  Kewell,  Vic.  (S  juv.  (skin),  Oct.  1896, 
obtained  by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hill.  All  the  upper  siurfaca  is  brownish 
grey,  except  for  a  few  black  feathers  coming  on  the  interscapulium  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  which  indicate  a  moult  for  the  next  stage ;  throat  and 
chest  brownish ;  rest  of  under  surface  white ;  tail-feathers  brown.  It  is 
noticeable  that  while  the  younger  stages  E  and  F  exhibit  black  taila 
similar  to  those  of  the  adult,  this  phase  and  the  more  developed  speci- 
men D  have  tails  that  are  for  the  most  part  brown. 
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this  tiny  bird.  In  order  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  you  must 
trace  it  by  the  '*  see-saw  ''  music,  and  the  most  pleasing  voice 
iu  the  western  bush,  which  should  not  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  Malurus,  for  there  is  no  vivacity  in  it  and  not  much  energy 
is  expended.  Rather  does  it  tend  towards  a  lullaby.  To 
hear  it  aloft  among  the  branches  for  the  first  time  and  to 
trace  it  to  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  birds,  say  200  feet 
above,  is  a  special  delight  to  a  naturalist. 

13.  Malurus  ELEOANs.  Rcd-wingcd  Wrcu.  (Hall's  Key, 
p.  16.). 

A  &  B.  Ad   c?8.|  2^^^      Denmark  River. 
C.  Ad.  ?  .  J 

The  feathers  of  the  back  appear  as  if  in  two  layers,  an 
upper  silvery  blue  and  an  under  silvery  white,  both  inter- 
mingling  to  give  the  silvery  ap|)earance.  The  blue  feathers 
are  visible  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

14.  Malurus  lambkrti.  Lambert's  Wren.  (HalFs  Key, 
p.  16.) 

A,  B,  C,  D.  Ad.  c?  8.     1 5th  to  29th  Oct.,  1899.     Geraldton. 

This  species  was  fairly  plentiful  on  the  scrub-covered 
sand-hills  of  the  beach  at  Geraldton,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
nest  with  three  unfledged  young  (28.10.99)  warned  me  that 
it  was  breeding-time.  The  nest  was  constructed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  M,  cyaneus,  and  was  placed  in  a 
Melaleuca  not  above  twelve  inches  from  the  ground. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  been  informed  from  Geraldton 
that  the  males  have  moulted  and  become  like  the  females  in 
plumage. 

15.  Rhipidura  albiscapa.  White-shafted  Fan-tail. 
(Hall's  Key.  p.  17.) 

A.  Ad.     Tor  Bay,  Albany.     30.9.99. 

B.  Ad.     Katanning.     6.10.91). 

I  here  record  this  species  as  found  in  Western  Australia, 
and  venture  to  do  so  be(*ausc  I  cannot  recognise  in  these 
skins  R.  preissi  of  Cabanis,  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
that    and    R.    albiscapa    appearing    to   me    to    be   of    the 
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slightest.  Skin  A  is  as  like  a  Victorian  skin  dated  17.7.96 
(1-2  years  old)  as  those  of  any  two  birds  from  localities 
so  far  apart  can  be^.  This  induces  me  to  consider  the 
western  species  as  identical  with  the  eastern,  and  in  support 
of  my  view  I  may  adduce  the  following  points  : — 

Dr.  Sharpe,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  has  left  the  question 
open^  because  the  key  given  for  R,  preissi  is  in  the  main  the 
same  as  that  for  R,  peizelni  of  Norfolk  Island.  Mr.  Gould 
called  the  former  a  species  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cabanis ; 
and  Dr.  Sharpe^  I  believe,  had  a  bird  in  the  Museum  (Gray's 
Hand-list,  p.  331,  1869)  which  did  not  convince  him  that 
the  species  was  valid^  although  he  did  not  make  a  synonym 
of  the  name  on  account  of  the  doubt  attaching  to  it. 

Eggs  found  last  season  south-east  of  the  Stirling  Range 
may  be  described  as  resembling  those  of  the  eastern  form. 

16.  SisuRA  iNQUiETA.  Restlcss  Flycatchcn  (HalPs  Key, 
p.  19.) 

An  adult  skin  secured  upon  the  banks  of  the  Denmark 
River  (2.10.99)  has  its  chest  pure  white  and  the  primaries 
blue-black,  in  keeping  with  the  secondaries. 

17.  AcANTHiZA  iNORNATA.  Plaiu-colourcd  Tit.  (Hall's 
Key,  p.  25.) 

Two  adult  specimens  were  secured  between  Albany  and  the 
Denmark  River  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  November. 

18.  AcANTHiZA  APicALis.  Broad-tailcd Tit.  (HalPs  Key, 
p.  25.) 

„*    .  ,*    ^r- Denmark.     3.11.99. 
B.  Ad.  cf .  J 

D    Ad  i"^^'  ®^^'  Albany.     30.9.99. 

*  While  age  intensifies  the  black  of  the  collar  beneath  the  throat,  it 
also  makes  the  contrast  clearer  between  this  collar  and  the  tawny  chest 
of  the  perfectly  mature  eastern  bird.  As  to  the  West-Australian  bird 
having  more  white  on  the  terminal  half  of  the  tail,  1  can  only  say  that 
its  tail  must  be  nearly  all  white  if  it  has  more  of  that  colour  than  is  shown 
in  one  of  my  skins  (3.8.96,  Victoria).  I  consider  this  difference  as  merely 
a  matter  of  age,  and  that  Gou1d*s  record  needs  his  specimens  to  support 
it  (see  his  *  Handbook,*  i.  p.  246). 
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Tiie  tendency  of  the  subtcrminal  black  band  iu  this 
species  is  to  be  as  strongly  marked  on  the  outer  web  as 
on  the  inner ;  while  in  A,  ptuilia,  which  bean  a  strong  like- 
ness to  it,  the  tendency  is  for  the  inner  web  alone  to  be 
banded  with  black.  The  inner  web  of  each  rectrix  is 
more  or  less  tipped  with  white  in  the  males  and  females  of 
this  form. 

Along  the  partially  cleared  river-tracts^  due  to  the  work  of 
saw-millers,  this  little  bird  is  always  obtainable  during  the 
aforesaid  months  of  the  year.  From  one  nest  I  extracted 
a  young  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  flabeliiformii),  almost  fledged^  and 
a  ipathetic  lamentation  was  set  up  by  the  foster-parents. 
Taking  the  nest  from  among  the  Melaleuca  branches,  I  placed 
it  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  when  the  little  Tits  approached  very 
closely  and  became  quite  excited.  A  and  B  indicate  these 
birds,  while  the  *'  parasite  '*  is  elsewhere  referred  to. 

19.  AcANTUiZACURYsoRRuoA.  YcHow-rumpcd Tit.  (HalPs 
Key,  p.  25.) 

Two  adult  skins  obtained  on  Septeml)er  27th  and  28th^ 
twenty  miles  apart  (Denmark  and  Tor  Bay),  have  a  deeper 
coloured  plumage  than  my  eastern  skins,  and  also  a  portion  of 
the  barb  of  each  feather  of  the  occiput  striped  with  black. 
A  comparison  with  more  specimens  is  necessary  to  decide  the 
value  of  the  observations.  At  Katanning  (5.10.99)  I  observed 
a  rather  peculiar  nest.  It  had  two  entrances  to  the  lower 
chamber  near  each  other.  The  unroofed  apartment  above  was 
higher  than  usual.  In  a  proteaceous  tree  close  by  were  the 
remains  of  last  year's  nest  built  upon  the  same  principle.  I 
secured  fresh  eggs  near  Albany  on  Sept.  29th,  at  Katanning 
on  Oct.  5th,  and  at  Oeraldton  on  Oct.  28th. 

20.  Sesicosnismaculata.  Spotted  Scrub- Wren.  (Hall's 
Key,  p.  26.) 

A.  Advanced  nestling.     13.10.99.     Geraldton. 

B,  C.  Juv.  sks.     6.10.99.     Katanning. 

D.  Sk.  ad.  cf  .  '^  ,  ^  , ^  ^.^      ,,      , , 

V    ci.     J    n     >  13.10.99.     Geraldton. 
h.  Sk.  ad.  $  .  J 
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F.  Sk.  ad.  18.10.99.  Houtman's  Abrolhos  (East  Wal- 
labi  Island). 

The  bird  marked  ''  advanced  nestling  ^'  had  left  the  nest 
and  was  being  fed  by  the  parents. 

On  the  West  Wallabi  Island  of  the  Abrolhos  I  observed 
an  empty  nest  of  this  species.  Broken  shells  indicated  that 
the  young  had  flown.  Feathers  within  and  grass  without 
composed  the  nest^  which  was  built  upon  the  basal  part  of 
that  of  last  year. 

21.  PoMATORUiNUssupERCiLiosus.  White-browcd  Babbler. 
(HalFs  Key,  p.  29.) 

Sk.  ad.  ^.  t3. 11.99.  Denmark  River,  10  miles  from  the 
ocean. 

I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  a  flock  of  half  a  dozen  of 
tisese  birds  some  six  miles  up  the  river  from  the  town,  living 
a  secluded  though  noisy  life  amongst  the  scrub- vegetation 
of  a  giant  Karri-forest.  I  was  hunting  for  Atrichia  at  the 
time,  and  this  will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  country. 

22.  CiNCLORUAMPBUs  RUFESccNs.  Rufous  Soug-Lark. 
(Hairs  Key,  p.  29.) 

Sk.  (f  juv.  27.10.99.  Long  Island,  Pelsart  Group, 
Houtman's  Abrolhos. 

Whole  of  the  upper  surface  tawny,  heavily  streaked  with 
deep  brown;  upper  tail- coverts  decidedly  rufous.  Under 
surface :  throat  lightly,  chest  heavily  streaked ;  under  tail- 
coverts  tawny,  abdomen  slightly  so;  lower  mandible  pale 
flesh-brown.     Length  of  wing  3*5  inches. 

This  species  had  not  been  previously  recorded  as  found 
upon  the  Abrolhos.  Two  other  specimens  were  observed  in 
the  mangroves  of  the  same  island. 

23.  Ephthianura  albifrons.  White  -  fronted  Chat. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  30.) 

Some  three  to  four  miles  from  Gerald  ton  I  observed  a 
small  flock,  and  secured  a  bird  for  identification. 

24.  Sphenostoma  cristatum.    Wedge-bill.     (HalFs  Key, 

P  31.) 

Sk.  ad.  <?.     16.10.99.    Gcraldton. 
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This  species  is  undoubtedly  shy,  as  noted  by  naturalists 
in  general.  It  prefers  to  post  itself  upon  a  dead  tree  just 
higher  than  the  adjacent  short  ?egetation,  and  there^  always 
upon  the  alert,  it  is  ready  at  once  to  drop  down  out  of  sight 
and  to  reappear  later  in  the  distance.  The  rendering  I  should 
give  of  the  call  is  '*  Kit-e-lin-tof  when  distant,  and  '*  Kit-e» 
Hnt-e-tof  when  near.  The  Geraldton  boys  know  it  as  the 
former,  and  pronounce  the  name  in  a  sweet  swinging  style. 

25.  Gymnorhina  porsalis.  Long-billed  Crow-Shrike. 
(HalFs  Key,  p.  31.) 

A.  Sk.  ad.  (f .        6.10.99.  ^ 

B.  Sk.  imm.  (J.     5.10.99.  >Katanuing. 

C.  Juv.  (f.  4.10.99.) 

In  the  Perth  Museum  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  Woodward  six 
skins  of  birds,  three  being  young  fledglings  and  three  older 
fledglings.  All  shewed  black  backs,  the  bulk  of  the  feathers 
being  edged  with  light  brown. 

Three  of  these  birds  were  the  result  of  a  white-hacked 
male  mating  with  a  black-backed  female,  and  had  each  back- 
feather  edged  with  brownish  white.  The  fledgling  marked  C 
was  much  whiter  upon  the  back. 

At  Albany  I  observed  an  iudividual  in  captivity  that  was 
about  eleven  months  old.  It  had  the  eyebrows  fawn-coloured ; 
the  scapulars  and  back-feathers  brown,  partly  edged  with 
white,  but  mostly  with  lighter  brown. 

From  other  fledgings  which  I  saw  it  was  evident  that  the 
species  may  pass  through  two  phases  before  leaving  the  nest: 
(a)  the  dark  variety  mentioned  from  the  Perth  Museum, 
which  shews  a  sombre  neck  and  rump  (indicating  the  female 
sex),  and  (b)  that  with  tlie  neck  and  rump  white,  and  a 
whitish  back,  each  feather  being  broadly  marked  subtermin- 
ally  with  black.  There  are  two  or  three  feathers  on  the 
back  that  agree  with  the  skins  under  (A).  Male  birds  are 
referred  to  in  (A)  and  (B). 

This  bird  lacks  the  harmonious  voice  of  its  fellow 
species.  It  crows  like  a  domestic  fowl,  and  that  is  not  very 
pleasant  in  a  "  Pie."     I  know  of  a  "  Pie"  in  captivity  in 
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Victoria  that  crows  just  as  the  wild  western  bird  does. 
Fresh  eggs  were  observed  at  Geraldton  on  Oct.  13th  ;  and 
the  nest^  which  was  compactly  built^  was  placed  at  the  top 
of  a  Banksia  some  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  mainly 
formed  of  light-coloured  rootlets  with  a  few  heavier  sticks 
to  form  a  binding  base.  The  internal  layer  was  made  up  of 
threads  from  gunny-bags^  collected  in  an  adjacent  wheat- 
field.  A  band  of  black  horsehair  encircled  the  lower  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  nest,  which  was  13  inches  broad,  with 
its  bowl-diameter  6  inches,  and  depth  3  inches.  The  whole 
depth  of  the  nest  was  about  9  inches.  The  three  eggs  were 
of  the  chestnut  type  so  often  seen  in  Victoria. 

26.  Oregbca  cristata.     Bell-bird.     (Hallos  Key,  p.  32.) 

I  obtained  an  adult  at  Katanning  on  Oct.  4th.  Although 
I  spent  three  days  there,  I  did  not  hear  any  note  that  would 
correspond  to  the  vernacular  name. 

27.  EopsALTRiA  GEORGiANA.  Grcy-brcasted  Shrike-Robin. 
(HalPs  Key,  p.  33.) 

A,  B.  Fledgling  sks.  28th  and  30th  Sept.  Tor  Bay, 
Albany. 

C,  D.  Irara.  sks.     29.10.99.     Geraldton. 

E,  F.  Ad.  sks.     26th  and  28th  Sept.     Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

Just  as  the  eastern  representative  (£.  atistralis)  goes 
rapidly  through  a  series  of  three  changes  and  more  leisurely 
enters  a  fourth  (adult),  so  does  this  form.  The  young  as 
they  leave  their  nests  appear,  at  first  sight,  brown,  much 
streaked  with  white  (A  and  B)  ;  then,  judging  by  analogy, 
they  quickly  get  a  touch  of  olive-yellow,  next  get  more 
yellow  while  the  plumage  is  becoming  greyer  (C  and  D),  and 
finally  (next  season)  don  the  lighter  yellow  (E  and  F). 

28.  Pachycephala  occidentalis.  Western  Thick-head. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  33  ) 

Skins  of  males  were  procured  at  Tor  Bay  and  Katanning 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  and  of  females  at  Denmark  and 
Tor  Bay  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  same  time. 

1  found  the  nest  and  eggs  of  one  of  the  Katanning  birds 
on  Oct.  6th  in  a  belt  of  Melaleuca  alongside  of  the  expanding 
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part  of  a  creek.  I  could  imagine  quite  easily  that  I  was 
examining  into  the  life-history  of  the  eastern  representative^ 
P.  gutturalis. 

29.  Climacteris  rupa.  Rufous  Tree-creeper.  (Hall's 
Key,  p.  35.) 

^'  ^  '      *  1 4.10.99.     Katanuinff. 
B.  Young.  J  ^ 

The  young  bird  was  perched  upon  a  log  and  was  being  fed 
by  its  parents. 

Specimen  B. — The  dorsal  surface  differs  from  that  of  the 
adult  in  having  the  forehead  and  crown  slate-coloured,  and 
the  lores  of  a  similar  colour  with  a  very  faint  indication  of 
chestnut ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  rufous,  with  a  wa»h  of  the 
same  over  the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  clearly  edged  with  rufous. 
The  whole  under  surface  is  like  that  of  the  adult,  except  the 
throat,  which  is  brown  washed  with  rufous,  and  the  chest, 
which  is  uniform  and  not  stri|>ed;  feathers  of  flanks  without 
pale  tips.     Bill  0  45  inch. 

Amongst  the  tall  dead  timber  of  Tor  Bay,  Albany,  I  could 
see  the  parents  taking  food  to  their  young  (2.10.99). 

30.  SiTTELLA  piLEATA.  B Uck -Capped  Trec-ruuncr.  (Hairs 
Key,  p.  36.) 

Three  adult  males  and  one  adult  female.  29.9.99.  Tur 
Bay,  Albany. 

These  four  birds  were  seen  together  engaged  in  a  frolic 
of  some  kind,  and  one  discharge  with  a  "half  cartridge 
secured  them  all.  At  Katanniug,  on  Oct.  5th,  I  observed 
in  a  high  dilapidated  tree  (that  I  would  not  trust  with  any 
additional  weight)  a  nest  of  fledged  young.  This  is  a 
sociable  bird  and  full  of  chatter. 

31.  Mysomela  MORA.  Black  Honey-catcr.  (Hall's  Key, 
p.  37.) 

Two  adults.     14.10.99.     Geraldton. 

One  has  the  breast-marking  brown ;  the  other  is  black 
upon  the  breast.  The  few  specimens  of  this  species  seen 
were  always  upon  the  sand-plains,  ^hich  were  thickly 
adorned   with   a   brightly  coloured   covering  at  this   time 
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of  year,  the  bashes  being  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 
The  call  of  the  bird  is  weirdy  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Megalurus  gramineus. 

32.  AcANTHORHYNCHUs  suPERciLiosus.  White- browed 
Spine-bill.     (Hall's  Key,  p.  37.) 

A.  Ad.  (J.  2.10.99.     Denmark. 

B.  Iram.  ?.       26.9.99.  ^ 

C.  Young.  28.9.99.  V  Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

D.  Fledgling.    28.9.99.) 

The  principal  fact  of  interest  that  I  have  to  report  con- 
cerning this  bird  is  that  I  found  several  incubating  females 
wiiich  shewed  a  plumage  far  from  mature. 

The  architecture  of  two  of  the  nests,  though  less  splendid, 
resembled  that  of  the  eastern  Yellow-breasted  Shrike- Robin 
(Eopsaltria  australis).  Being  placed  between  branching 
twigs  and  not  pendent,  the  style  was  far  from  the  normal. 
The  structure,  though  symmetrical,  was  coarse,  and  the  edge 
of  the  bowl  was  wide ;  it  was  deeper  than  broad  and  was 
lined  with  feathers.  All  the  nests  were  cup-shaped.  One 
measured:  whole  diameter  2*5  inches,  whole  depth  2,  depth 
of  bowl  1*5.  While  this  particular  fabric  was  placed 
some  six  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  Banksia,  two  others 
were  quite  eighteen  feet  irom  it.  In  one  nest  was  a  single 
nude  young  bird  and  in  another  an  eg^  on  the  point  of 
hatching  (30.9.99),  while  in  a  third  found  near  Albany  was 
a  very  young  nestling.  It  would  seem  that,  according  to 
my  limited  observations,  the  number  of  eggs  is  more  often 
one  than  two. 

33.  ZosTCROPs  GouLDi.    Grccn-backed  Silver-eye.    (HalPs 
Key,  p.  38.) 

A.  Ad.  sk.     Tor  Bay,  Albany.     29.9.99. 

B.  Ad.  sk.     Geraldton.     13.10.99. 

C.  Ad.  sk.     Wallabi  Group,  Abrolhos.     20.10.99. 

D.  Young.     Geraldton.     13.10.99. 

The  sides  of  the  body  in  all  the  above  skins  are  only  a 
shade  moie  ashen  than  the  breast. 

Young,     Specimen  D. — Although  having  just  left  the  nest 
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and  l>eiug  fed  hy  a  [tareiil  wlieu  I  kkw  it,  in  the  rarly  stage 
of  pliimagi^  this  individual  bore  a  strong  likeiiexs  to  that  of  tlie 
adult.  The  throat  wft«  fainlty  marked  with  yellow  and  the 
under  tail-covcrta  more  atroogly  but  not  »o  distinctly  a« 
in  the  older  bird.  Both  throat  and  coverts  would  have  the 
yellow  intensiried  ut  the  uext  chaitgc  ofplumaf^c. 

I  very  frequently  met  with  this  species,  and  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  receive  a  favonrabli:  report  o(  it  from  the  uwuor 
of  an  isolated  ganlen  upon  the  Denmark  Kiver.  This 
garden  contained  an  acre  under  fruit,  while  for  twenty 
milt-s  round  there  was  not  »o  much  as  a  sin^rlc  introduced 
tree;  yet  aphides  were  at  work,  and  the  Silver-cye  is 
now  secure  in  the  affection  of  theownem  on  account  of  the 
gtKid  deed  it  performs  iu  ridding  the  oriliard  of  the  seour^. 
At  Urraldtoii  a  young  collector  told  uie  that  this  afieciea  is 
very  seucitiTe,  for  if  you  (ouch  the  eggs  it  will  throw  them 
out  of  the  neat  and  rebuild  it  elsewhere  with  the  same 
materials.  It  is  quite  as  sensitive  as  Menura  victoria  and 
Anat  tupercitiota.  In  a  low  myrtaceous  shrub,  thickly 
enveloped  by  a  twining  "  native  hop,"  my  young  friend, 
Mr.  Douglas  Darling,  fonnd  a  nest  made  principally  of 
Clematis  fruits  and  to  a  less  extent  of  horsehair.  Iu 
external  diatni-ter  was  ^5  inches,  internal  diameter  1*75, 
depth  of  bowl  I'.'S.  There  were  three  vgg«  on  the  jwiut  of 
hatching  (13.1().irU). 

On  tlic  Houtman's  Abrolhoi  more  than  a  pair  could 
be  found  u]>on  the  larger  island:),  but  I  saw  only  a  couple 
on  each  of  the  smaller.  For  instance,  i  travermd  one, 
of  aay  twenty  acres  at  the  most,  covered  with  stunted 
shrubs,  and  could  only  get  a  single  pair  of  birds  to  ri»e.  On 
another  treeless  islet  olT  East  VVallabi  Isiand,  a  frenuiue 
ctiral  mass  of  some  th res-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
onfl  hundred  ynnls  in  width,  I  saw  only  oni-  bird.  U )>on  this 
"  huuch,"  depressed  in  the  centre  and  containing  brackish 
water,  grew  some  '*  salt-bush  "  shrubs,  acB<-ia  [tlirec  feet 
lii;ih),  and  mesembry anthem um.  In  the  last>named  was 
placed  a  nest  with  three  fresh  eggs  (21.10.99)  within  four 
inches  of  the  "coral  and  guano"  ground.     The  ne*l  was 
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of  quite  a  new  description,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
seaweed  material  and  beautiful  construction,  but  also  from 
its  unique  position  in  '' pig-face ''  so  very  near  the  ground. 
Silver-eyes  and  Sericoms  seem  to  be  the  pioneers  of  Passerine 
birds.  Except  for  a  stray  percher  or  two,  they  admit  of  no 
rivalry  in  their  monarchy. 

[To  be  continued.] 


IX. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications, 

1.  *  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History  * 

[The  Annala  of  Scottish  Natural  History.     No.  30,  July  1901,  and 
No.  40,  October  1001.] 

In  recording  the  occurrence  of  Linota  rostrata  (Coues) 
from  Barra,  Outer  Hebrides,  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  justly 
observes  that  "  a  knowledge  of  the  various  races  of  the 
Arctic  or  Mealy  Redpolls  inhabiting  the  Old  and  the  New 
Worlds  is  desirable  for  the  more  precise  study  of  the  British 
birds  of  the  group  '^ ;  but  some  of  us  may  think  that  ^'  this 
way  madness  lies  '*  before  such  knowledge  is  attained. 
Mr.  George  Sim's  announcement  of  the  capture  of  a  Black 
Kite  {Milvus  migrans)  near  Aberdeen  on  April  16th  last  is 
of  considerable  interest,  for  this  is  only  the  second  record 
for  Great  Britain  of  a  species  which  is  emphatically  migra- 
tory and  nests  annually  at  no  greater  distance  from  us  than 
the  banks  of  the  Mosel ;  so  that  instances  of  its  more 
frequent  occurrence  might  be  reasonably  expected.  More- 
over there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  large  raptorial  bird 
escaping  observation — not  to  say  destruction — in  these 
days.  Mr.  T.  G.  Laidlaw  concludes  his  Report  on  the 
movements  and  occurrences  of  birds  in  Scotland  during 
1900  ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  some  minor  notices 
for  1901,  it  is  evident  that  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
(Dryocopus  major)  is  decidedly  increasing  as  regards  fre- 
quency of  breeding  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Sturrock 
states  that  in  the  south  of  Shetland,  in  1901^  he  captured 
a  Redstart  (^Huticilla  phceuicurus)   in  the  act  of  building  a 
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nest,  and  that  be  also  found  many  nests  of  the  Willow-Wren 
{Phylloscopfis  trochilus),  both  new  breeders  for  Shetland. 
Mr.  James  McL.  Marshall  follows  with  some  notes  made 
between  April  and  July  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Mary's  Loch, 
Selkiikshire;  and,  from  a  significant  omission,  we  gather 
that  ^'  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake ''  the  Swan  no  longer  ''floats 
double,  swan  and  shadow.''  Some  evidence  of  the  nesting 
of  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  curruca)  in  West  Ross- 
shire  deserves  mention. — 11.  S. 

2.  Aplin  on  the  Birds  of  Carnarvonshire. 

[Further  Notes  from  Llejn,  West  CarnarvoiiBliire.  By  O.  V.  Aplin, 
F.L.S.    Zoologist,  1901,  pp.  141-150.] 

In  thi^,  as  well  as  in  a  previous  paper  published  in  the 
same  periodical  (Zool.  1900,  p.  489),  Mr.  Aplin  has  given  a 
pleasing  account  of  his  rambles  over  the  western  parts  of 
Carnarvonshire,  and  of  his  adventures  in  search  of  the  birds 
of  that  district.  Uardscy  Islund,  where  the  Manx  Shear- 
water appears  still  to  breed,  was  also  visited.  No  special 
rarity  was  observed,  unless  it  be  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  of 
which  three  occurrences  were  noted  during  the  two  visits. 

3.  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi  on  Birds  from  Dalmatia. 

[Nota  8U  una  IMccoU  raccolu  di  Uccelli  del  Muaeo  di  ZsgabriA 
provenienti  dal  Lilomle  Daliuato.  Atti  K.  Itft.  Veneto  d.  Sci.  Ix. 
pp.  675-585.] 

Count  Arrigoni  has  carefully  compared  the  specimens  in  a 
small  collection  of  birds  made  for  him  by  Ilerr  Brusina 
(Director  of  the  National  Zoological  Museum  of  Agram)  on 
the  Dalmatian  littoral  with  others  from  various  localities 
in  the  Palsearctic  region,  and  notes  the  re»iilts.  Count 
Arrigoni  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
separate  Hypolais  icterina  and  H.  polygiotta  satisfactorily. 

4.  '  The  Auk.' 

[The  Auk.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Omitholog}'.  Vol.  xviii  N(>«.  3 
and  4,  July  and  October  lUOl.] 

Pacing  over  some  papers  of  purely  American  interest, 
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Mr.  Ruthven  Deane's  contribution  of  the  unpublished  letters 
of  William  Maegillivray  to  Audubon  deserves  attention  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Messrs.  Bangs  and  Bradlee  give 
a  list  of  the  birds  of  Bermuda^  and   describe  three  island 
forms  which  they  consider   to  be  worthy  of  full   specific 
distinction.      As  an  outlier/ Bermuda  has  been  visited  by 
several   wanderers   from    the   Old    World,   and    long    ago 
Co).  H.  W.  Feilden  recorded  the  Lapwing  there,  but  now 
Vanellus  vulgaris  has  travelled  still  further  to  the  south-west 
and  has  been  obtained  near  Nassau,  Bahamas.     In  Mr«  A. 
C.  Bent's  first  instalment  of  a  paper,  with   photogravures, 
on  the  nesting-habits  of  the  Anatidse  in  North  Dakota,  all 
the  species  mentioned  are  on  the  British  list.     Mr.  Outram 
Bangs   gives   a   list   of  birds    obtained   in   the  vicinity  of 
Chiriqui,  with  several  new  species  which  may  be  left  to  the 
recorder  of  "  Aves  "  in  our '  Zoological  Record.'    A  paper  by 
H.  Lyman  Clark  on  the  Classification  of  Birds^  based  on 
pterylosis,  deserves   the   attention  of  experts;   and  if  the 
demands  on  our  space  would  permit  we  might  quote  his 
conclusions  (p.  380),  but  an  abstract  would  hardly  do  them 
justice.     A  valuable  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan,  on  Hawaiian 
birds,  will  interest  all  those  ornithologists  who  study  geo- 
graphical distribution   and  lines  of  migration.     We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  pp.  295-320  contain  the  Tenth 
Supplement  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- list. — H.  S. 

5.  Bemacchi  on  Antarctic  Birds. 

[To  the  South  Polar  Regions,  expedition  of  1898-1900.     By  Louis 
Bemacchi,  F.R.G.S.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett,  1901.  Price  12».  net.] 

No  one  interested  in  Antarctic  Research  should  fail  to  read 
Mr.  Bernacchi's  narrative  of  his  experiences  with  Borchgre- 
vink's  expedition  of  1898-1900,  which  he  accompanied  as 
Physicist.  The  author  does  not  claim  to  be  an  omith- 
ologist,  but  there  are  necessarily  constant  references  to  birds 
throughout  his  pages,  while  several  excellent  photographs 
of  Penguins  and  Penguin-life  are  given.  His  account  of 
the  curious  ways  and  habits  of  the  Antarctic  Penguin 
(Pygosceles  adelia)  is  the  best  and  most  complete  that  has 
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yet  been  published.  It  appears  (p.  225)  that  ten  specimens 
of  the  Emperor  Penguin  (Aptenodytes  forsieri)  were  captured 
alive^  but  made  their  escape  from  the  enclosure  in  which 
they  were  confined.  We  hope  that  the  National  Antarctic 
Expedition  will  not  return  without  some  living  examples 
of  this  fine  bird.  Its  near  ally.  A,  patachotUca,  docs  well 
in  captivity. 

6.  Bryan's  Key  to  the  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Group. 

[A  Key  to  the  Birda  uf  the  Hawaiian  Group.    Bj  William  AUnson 
Bryan.    Honolulu,  1901.    4to.  Pp.  76.] 

The  Curator  of  Ornithology  in  the  Bemice-Pauahi- 
Bishop  Museum  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to  the  Hawaiian 
Avifauna,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  studying 
the  remarkable  forms  of  that  group.  It  begins  at  the  bottom, 
after  the  American  fashion,  and  contains  diagnoses  of  120 
species.  We  cannot  say  that  we  admire  the  15  photographic 
plates  of  dead  birds  that  illustrate  the  work,  though  they 
will  doubtless  tend  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  the 
•pecies. 

We  are  told,  in  the  Preface,  that  the  Museum  in  question 
''now  possesses  the 'most  representative  collection  of  the 
Hawaiian  Avifauna  extant,^'  containing  upwards  of  600 
specimens,  amongst  which  is  the  famous  Mills  Collection, 
and  that  constant  additions  are  made  to  it  by  the  Museum's 
skilled  collector,  Mr.  A.  Scale. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  an  octavo  Handbook  of  the 
whole  Hawaiian  Avifauna,  with  references  to  the  two  great 
illustrated  works  of  Wilson  and  Evans  and  of  Rothschild, 
would  be  a  desirable  undertaking. 

7.  Burckhart  on  Psophia  and  Rhinochetus. 

[Der  Ne«tling  von  Ptophia  crrpitanM  und  das  Jugendkleid  von  Rkino' 
cMdui jubatus.  Von  Rudolf  Burckhardt.  Nov.  Act.  K.  L.C.  D.  Akad. 
Naturf.,  Halle,  Uxiz.  No.  1,  1001.] 

Prof.  Burckhardt  descril>es  and  figures  the  nestling  of 
Psophia  and  the  plumage  of  the  young  of  Rhinochetus.  He 
notes  that  the  colour  of   the  nestling  of  Psophia  has  no 
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likeness  to  that  of  the  adult  bird^  being  of  a  reddish  brown. 
The  corresponding  plumage  of  Bhinochetus  is  interesting  in 
that  it  is  more  elaborate  in  pattern  and  varied  in  colour  than 
that  of  the  adult ;  it  is,  indeed^  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
Eurypyga. 

8.  Finn  on  the  Birds  of  the  Indian  Museum. 

[List  of  the  Birds  in  the  Indiaa  Museum.  Part  I.  Families  Ccrvida, 
Paradiseiffa,  PtUonorhynchida,  and  Crateropodida,  By  F,  Finn,  B.A., 
F.Z.S.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  ludian  Museum.  8vo.  Calcutta, 
1901.    Pp.  i-xv,  1-116.    Price  1  rupee.] 

The  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta,  formerly  the  Museum  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  is  a  most  important  Institution 
as  regards  Natural  History,  and  especially  Ornithology,  for 
it  contains  numerous  specimens  contributed  to  it  by  all  the 
best-known  authorities  on  the  birds  of  British  India — not  to 
mention  the  many  types  of  Blyth,  Jerdon,  and  other  authors. 
It  is  quite  right  that  a  new  list  of  its  rich  contents  should 
be  prepared,  Blyth's  well-known  Catalogue  having  been 
issued  as  long  ago  as  1849.  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  was  at  work 
upon  it  when  he  left  India,  and,  as  Mr.  Finn  tells  us  in  his 
Preface,  the  manuscript  of  the  present  volume  was  prepared 
under  his  direction.  Mr.  Finn's  chief  task  "  has,  therefore, 
been  to  see  it  through  the  press,  after  intercalating  the 
numerous  accessions  made  since  the  work  was  written/' 

The  instalment  of  the  List  now  before  us  deals  with 
the  Passerine  families  Corvidae,  Paradiseidse,  Ptilonorhyn- 
chidse,  and  Crateropodidae  only,  which  are  represented  in  the 
Indian  Museum  by  3301  specimens  belonging  to  416  species. 
About  66  specimens  are  types,  mostly  of  Blyth.  Of  these  a 
list  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  and  published  in  this 
Journal  in  1892  (Ibis,  1892,  p.  73). 

The  only  references  given  in  this  List  are  to  the  volumes 
of  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India '  and  of  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  The  specimens  of  each  species  are  then  enume- 
rated,  with  the  localities,  authorities,  and  the  Museum  Index- 
numbers  appended.  The  distribution  of  each  species  is 
shortly  stated. 

l2 
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We  trust  that  this  useful  piece  of  work^  once  started^  may 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  No  reason  is  given  for 
the  long  delay  of  ten  years  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
MS.  was  prepared. 

9.  finsch  on  the  Birds  of  the  Sudwest  Islands. 

[Systematifiche  Uebersicbt  der  Vogel  der  Siidwest-Inseln  too  Dr.  O. 
Finach.    Notes  Leyden  Mas.  xzii.  pp.  225-309.] 

The  ''  Sudwest ''  are  a  chain  of  volcanic  islands  in  the 
Banda  Sea^  some  27  in  number^  which  extend  eastwards 
from  Timor  to  the  Tenimber  Islands.     After  an  elaborate 
disquisition  on  what  has  been  already  done  with  regard  to 
ornithology  in  this  group  by  the  collectors  and  naturalists 
of  Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  Dr.  Finsch  calls  special 
attention  to  the  large  collections  recently  made  there  for  the 
Leyden   Museum   by  Karl    Schadler,  who   had   previously 
worked  in  New  Guinea  and  Amboina.     Some  of  these  have 
already  been  described  (see  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.  xx.  p.  129), 
but  their  interest  is  such  that  Dr.  Finsch  has  been  induced 
to  put  together  a  complete  account  of  them,  to  which  are 
added    references   to   all   the   previous   authorities  on   the 
subject.    We  have  thus  before  us  an  excellent  memoir  on  the 
Omis  of  this  interesting  island-group,  which,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  explored,  is  shown  to  be  the  home  of  123  species. 
Of    these,   21    are   peculiar   to    the   group.      One   species 
{Rhipidura  reichenowi)  is  now  described  as  new^  the  other 
novelties  having  been  already  characterized.    On  three  plates 
appended  to   this    memoir   some  of  the  more  remarkable 
species  of  the  SUdwcst   group  are   depicted — Sphecotheres 
hypoleucus,   Gerygone  kisserensis,  G,  weiterensis,  Rhipidura 
reichtnowi,    Stiymatops   noiabilis,   and    Alopecanas    hoedii. 
The   last-named  is   a   very  curious  form  of  Ground-Dove 
discovered  by  Hocdt  in  Wetter  in  1866,  and  is  known  only 
from  the  typical  pair  at  Lcydeu. 

10.  FUhrer  on  the  Birds  of  Monteneyro, 

[IWitrajjT**  lur  Omis  Montt'nej^u's  und  des  angrenzend^'u  (jebiutes  von 
NordAlbMiion.  Von  Ludwig  von  Fiihwr.  Ornithol.  Jshrb.  xi.  pp.  165^ 
1K9,  xii.  pp.  1  79] 
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This  is  a  contribution  to  that  excellent  piece  of  work^ 
Reiser's  ^  Ornis  Baleanica/  which  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  gives  an  account  of  the  author's  travels  in 
Montenegro  and  the  adjoining  countries  in  pursuit  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  birds.  The  appended  list  of 
species  met  with  in  Montenegro  and  on  the  Albanian 
frontiers  contains  256  names.  Amongst  them  are  Accipiter 
brevipes  Severzow,  Gypaetus  barbatus,  and  Anser  neglectus 
Suschkin. 

11.  Godman's  '  Biologia  Centrali^Americana.* 

[Biologia  CentraU-Americana ;  or.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Edited 
by  F.  DuCane  Godman.  (Zoology.)  Parts  CLXUL-CLXVin. 
(R.  H.  Porter.)] 

Good  progress  is  now  being  made  with  the  ''  Aves  "  of  the 
'  Biologia  Centrali-Americana/  and  three  more  portions  have 
been  issued  since  our  last  notice  (Ibis^  1901^  p.  601).  In 
these  the  Accipitres  are  finished^  and  the  succeeding  Orders 
Stcganopodes  and  Herodiones  are  treated. 

12.  Goeldi  on  the  Birds  of  Amazonia. 

[Album  de  Aves  AmaEonicas  organisado  pelo  Dr.  Emilio  A.  Goel^i 
Director  do  Museu  Paraense  e  publicado  per  ordem  de  S.  £xc*  0.  Snr. 
Dr.  Jofi^  Paes  de  Carvalho,  Govemador  do  Estado  do  Para.  Supple- 
mento  illustrativo  a  obra  *  Aves  do  Brazil  *  perlo  Dr.  Emilio  A  Goeldi. 
Fasc.  I.    4to.  Zurich,  1900.] 

Our  ever  active  friend  Dr.  Goeldi  is  issuing  a  supplement 
to  his  *  Aves  do  Brazil^  (see  Ibis,  1901^  p.  501),  containing  a 
series  of  coloured  figures  of  the  more  prominent  Amazonian 
birds ;  of  this  the  first  part  is  now  before  us.  It  contains 
twelve  plates,  painted  in  colours,  which  give  representations 
of  groups  of  species  of  the  different  families  that  frequent  the 
mighty  river  and  its  vicinity.  The  figures  are  mostly  well 
drawn  and  are  coloured  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy  to 
render  the  species  recognisable.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Ooeldi's  work  will  do  much  to  promote  the  study  of  our 
favourite  science  in  South  America. 
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13.  ffarrit  on  Bird*  of  the  Can^irUs  and  Sovth  Africa. 
[KsMj-i  Mil]  I'botn^phii.     Same  Ilirdi  of  thr>  ('uiary  IiJnada  and 
Sottlb  Africn,    By  Himfj  Y..  llarrU.    8vo.    Ixndon,  llWl.    I'p.  i-riv, 
1-212,    I^wL*!*.  DoL] 

Mr.  Harris,  lliougk  be  tella  us  that  hU  main  object  was  to 
Kcure  photographs,  and  that  ho  did  not  originally  contem- 
plate writing  a  book  in  connexion  vith  them,  (;iTCH  us  a 
very  pleasant  account  of  his  ndventares  in  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Cape  Colony  during  the  year  1899.  His  dcscnptJani 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  and  of  the  iuhabitanta 
are  very  picturesque,  while  he  atfordi  a  considerable  amount 
of  iuformation  about  the  birds  at  their  breed ing-qaart«n, 
and  ia  decidedly  successful  in  his  attempt  to  portray  them 
by  means  of  the  camvrn.  Of  the  plfttcN,  iH-rhaps  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  "  plonghing  with  camels,"  of  the  eggs 
of  the  Creain>coloured  Courser  and  of  tlie  sitting  bird,  of 
the  nests  of  the  Houbara  Bustard,  the  Secretary-bird,  tb« 
Lark-heeled  Cuckoo  and  the  Ilumnierkop,  of  tlie  Stanley 
Cranes,  the  (Januets,  aud  the  Penguins ;  though  some 
Vasserine  birds  are  also  well  rcprvsculed.  Sis  rooulhs  wer« 
s|)ent  in  Fuerteveuturn  aud  Tciierifc,  and  an  equal  ]>criod  Ui 
South  Africa ;  but,  as  to  the  islands,  the  time  of  year  was  too 
early  for  a  perfectly  succcasful  Drniibolugical  expedition. 
In  Fuertevontura  the  main  places  visited  were  I>a  Oliva,  La 
Antigua,  Tuincjc,  and  Puerto  Cabras;  in  Teuerlfe,  Vilaflor, 
Ooracliico,  and  Orotava  (where  the  flower-carpet  was  on 
view)  i  and  in  Cape  Colony,  IIouw  IJoek,  Stanford,  Caletlou, 
Uot  Hiver  Vley,  Knysnn,  Bird  Islnnd,  Seal  Island,  and  Saint 
Crois — the  last  three  in  Algou  Bay. 

14.  UarUit  on  hi$  former  Traveli  anil  Reiearchet. 

[Am  dan  WsnJeijftlitBU  v'ttiet  Sttatfunchtn.  Uviaaa  ucil  Fonck- 
UDfraa  in  AMks,  Auoo  uud  Amurilu.  Vuii  Enut  IUrt«rt  Nor. 
Zool.  »iii.  pp.  Sai-^Ofi.] 

Mr.  Ilartert  proposes  to  gira  us  an  acconnt  of  hjs  former 
travels  and  researches  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
'Nnvitales  Zfxihigiia),'  and  hcginn  h -re  with  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  it.  The  firsi  four  eiuirain  au  interesting  narrative 
i4  bis  jimmet  through  Nigeria  to  Kauo  and  Sucoto  in  1885, 
ill  wbieh  many  looluKtcal  alluaituts  are  introduced.     Some 
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good  photographs  and  excellent  maps  illustrate  this  part 
of  the  work.     (See  '  Ibis/  1887,  p.  353.) 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  essay  on  the  Fauna 
of  the  Canary  Islands^  the  Avifauna  of  which  has  been  of 
late  years  so  fully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Meade- Waldo  (Ibis, 
1889-94)  and  Dr.  Konig  (Journ.  f.  Orn.  1890).  The  63 
"  breeding-birds  '^  of  the  group  are  enumerated,  and  various 
new  Canarian  '*  subspecies "  are  created.  In  the  course  of 
the  remarks  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  our  British  Robin  a 
subspecies  Erithacus  rubecula  melophilus,  and  of  our  Swift 
a  subspecies  Apus  apus  apus. 

The  sixth  chapter  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  27  birds 
of  the  Los  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  amongst 
which  the  most  remarkable  species  is  the  extraordinary 
Sturnid  CoccycoUus  iris  Oust.,  only  known  as  yet  from  this 
locality. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  the  author  returns 
to  "  Haussaland,''  and  gives  us  a  list  of  the  189  species  of 
birds  as  yet  recorded  to  have  been  found  within  its  limits. 
HypochcBra  *  wilsoni  (scr.  Hypochera)  is  described  as  a  new 
species. 

15.  Hartert  on  new  Birds  from  Ecuador, 

[On  some  Birds  from  North-west  Ecuador.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Nov. 
Zool.  viii.  pp.  3C9-371.] 

The  following  species  are  described — Neocrex   uniformis 

and  Piitasoma  rufopileatum,  besides  some  subspecies,  while 

the  remarkable  Dacnis  berlepschi  Hart,  and  Grallaria  pur* 

ambjt  Rothsch.  (already  characterized  in  the  Bull.  B.  O.  C.) 

are  figured. 

16.  Harting*s  '  Handbook  of  British  Birds,' 

[A  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Resident 
and  Migratory  Species  in  tho  British  Islands,  with  an  Index  to  the  Records 
of  the  Rarer  Visitors.  By  J.  E.  Ilarting,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  New  and  revised 
edition.  Loudon:  John  C.  Nimmo,  1001.  1  vol.  8vo.  620  pp. 
Price  42«.  net.  t] 

•  Cf.  Bp.  Consp.  i.  p.  450  and  the  Greek  Dictionary  (x^ipat  vidua). 

t  This  work  was  published  last  year,  but  the  copy  sent  to  us  was 
accidentally  mislaid,  and  escaped  our  notice  until  it  was  too  late  for  the 
ast  number. — Edd. 
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Mr.  Harting's '  Handbook '  of  1872  *  is  known  to  all  of  ui. 
He  has  now  rc-issued  it  in  a  much  extended  form,  and  illus- 
trated it  by  a  series  of  coloured  figures  of  the  heads  of  the 
birds^  prepared  from  the  drawings  of  the  late  Professor 
Schlegel.  We  have^  therefore^  now  before  us  a  Yolume 
of  520  pages  and  35  plates. 

As  in  the  former  work^  British  Birds  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  categories — one  containing ''  residents^  periodical 
migrants^  and  annual  visitants,'^  and  the  other  "  rare  and 
accidental  visitants.^'  Under  the  former  heading  are  placed 
262  species^  under  the  latter  167 — making  altogether 
429  species  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  British  AtI- 
fauna.  It  is^  of  course,  in  many  cases  difficult  to  decide 
whether  certain  species  should  be  placed  in  the  first  or 
second  of  these  divisions,  but  in  most  cases  our  author  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  correct  decision  upon  this  point. 

A  very  valuable  feature  in  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Harting*s  volume  is  the  list  of  references  to  the  records 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  "  rare  and  accidental  visitors  "  in 
Britain.  With  the  help  of  this  we  can  find  at  once  how 
many  times  any  rarity  that  may  turn  up  has  occurred^ 
where  to  look  for  an  account  of  it,  and,  in  many  cases,  where 
each  individual  specimen  has  been  preserved.  The  Rustic 
Bunting  (Emberiza  rustica),  for  instance,  has  occurred  three 
times  in  the  British  area  {cf.  p.  372)  and  references  are 
given  to  the  records  of  the  three  specimens. 

In  his  nomenclature  and  arrangement  our  author  is 
delightfully  conservative.  ''  Subspecies  '^  and  ''  homonyms  ** 
are  alike  ignored,  and  the  good  old-fashioned  names,  *'  under- 
standed  of  the  people/'  are  sternly  adhered  to.  It  is  really 
refreshing,  in  these  days,  to  find  a  naturalist  who  objects  to 
the  much-adored  principle  of  unlimited  priority,  and  boldly 
says : — *'  The  increasing  practice  of  changing  well-known 
names  for  newly  discovered  ones  on  the  ground  of  priority  I 
regard  as  a  mi.sfortune  to  Science,  for  there  is  no  finality  in 
such  a  proccciling  and  never  likelv  to  be/' 

At  the  same  time,  us  leganls  arrangement,  we  could  not 

•  Set"  *  Ibiis*  1^7 J,  p.  W. 
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go  80  far  with  Mr.  Ilarting  as  to  continue  to  keep  the 
Aceipitres  at  the  head  of  the  Class  of  Birds^  and  to  sink 
the  highly  developed  Swallows  to  the  bottom  of  the  Passeres^ 
in  order  to  bring  them  next  to  the  Swifts.  These,  however, 
are  but  small  blemishes  in  a  useful  work,  well  printed 
and  well  illustrated,  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
*'  British  bird-man." 

17.  Hellmayr  on  the  Genus  Polioptila. 

[Zur  Reviflion  der  Gattung  PoHoptHa.  Von  C.  E.  Ilellmajr.  Nov. 
Zool.  via.  pp.  366-361.] 

The  genus  Polioptila  is  re-revised  (cf.  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 
p.  555)  and  a  new  "  subspecies  **  is  described. 

18.  '  Irish  Naturalist: 

[The  Irish  Naturalist  A  Monthly  Journal  of  General  Irish  Natural 
Historj.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Carpenter  and  R.  Lloyd  Prae^er.  Vol.  x. 
Nos.  1-12.    Eason  &  Sons,  Dublin.] 

This  Journal  makes  a  worthy  commencement  of  the  year 
1901  with  a  notice  by  Mr.  Ussher  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Barrington's 
excellent  volume  on  the  'Migration  of  Birds  observed  at 
Irish  Light  Stations.'  A  Tawny  Owl  recorded  by  Mr, 
Robert  Patterson  from  Co.  Down,  and  believed  to  be  the 
first  authenticated  Irish  example,  was  subsequently  shown 
by  the  same  gentleman  to  be  one  of  nine  birds  obtained 
in  the  New  Forest  in  June  1900  (during  the  close-time)  and 
liberated  in  Co.  Down  by  a  gentleman  who  took  ^  some 
interest  in  ornithology/'  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  the  introduction  in  print.  This  the  Editors  stigma- 
tize as  ''falsifying  the  geographical  record/'  and  they 
proceed  to  express  their  opinion  that,  in  some  cases,  ''  the 
introducer  is  almost  as  great  an  enemy  to  science  as  the 
exterminator.''  However,  most  of  these  Owls  have  already 
perished,  as  they  were  proscribed  because  they  disturbed 
the  neighbourhood  by  their  hooting.  Dr.  Patters  has  a 
somewhat  lengthy  article  on  the  Grey  Phalarope,  while 
among  the  \arious  occurrences  may  be  cited  those  of  a  KoUer 
m  Donegal,  an  adult  King-Eider  in  Co.  Down,  and  a  young 
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Cuckoo  killed  by  striking  the  lautcrn  of  the  Skulmartin 
Lightship  on  the  2Gth  of  November,  1900 — the  latest  date  on 
record,  we  believe.  So  little  is  known  about  the  Great  and 
Sooty  Shearwaters  on  our  coasts  that  we  welcome  Mr.  Ussher's 
pa])er  on  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  these  birds  off  the 
coasts  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford ;  the  information 
being  mainly  derived  from  the  experiences  of  Mr.  H.  Becher, 
who  has,  by  the  way,  contributed  some  valuable  notes 
respecting  the  autumn  of  1901  to  '  The  Field,'  and  has  sent 
some  much-desired  specimens  to  the  Dublin  M  useum.  Similar 
examples  would  be  much  appreciated  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington. — H.  S. 

19.  Le  Souifon  the  Eggs  of  Pitta  iris. 

[Description  of  Eggs  of  the  Rainbow-Pitta,  Pitta  iris.    By  D.  U 
Souef,  C.M.Z.8.    Vict.  Nit  xviiL  p.  157.] 

Mr.  Le  Souef  gives  us  an  account  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of 
Pitta  iris,  taken  on  the  Daly  River^  N.W.  Australia^  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1900.  Mr.  Campbell  ('  NesU  and  Eggs 
of  Australian  Birds/  p.  529)  has  mentioned  them  as  "  un- 
described.^' 

20.  Le  Souef  on  the  Water^Birds  of  Hivenna. 

[Among  the  Waterfowl  in  Riverina.  By  D.  Le  8ou«^  C.M.Z.S.  Vict. 
Nat  xviii.  pp.  1-7.] 

Mr.  Le  Souef  read  before  the  Field-Naturalist  Club  of 
Victoria  in  February  last  year  an  account  of  his  Tisit  to  the 
swamps  of  the  Riverina  district  of  New  South  Wales  in 
the  preceding  Pecember,  The  most  interesting  object 
noticed  was  a  mixed  breeding-colony  of  Cormorants,  Ueroni, 
Spoonbills,  and  Ibises,  with  a  single  nest  of  the  Wedg^ 
tailed  Eagle.     Other  birds  were  also  met  with. 

21.  Martorelii  on  new  Cases  of  Hybridism  in  Birds. 

[Due  DuoTi  casi  d'lbridiftmo  negli  Uccelli.  Nota  Ornitologica  del 
»ocio  l^f.  Giacinto  Martorulli.     Atti  Soc.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.  xl.  pp.  l-2«).j 

IVof.    Martorelii    describes    and    figures    two    supposed 
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hybrids  taken  when  adult  and  in  the  wild  state.  The  first  is 
attributed  to  Turdus  pilaris  and  T,  merula,  and  the  second 
to  Dafila  acuta  and  Anas  base  as. 

22.  Matschie  on  the  Zoo-geography  of  Western  Micronesia. 

[Bemerkungen  zur  Zoogeographie  des  westlichen  Mikroneaeiu.  Von 
Paul  Matachie.    J.  f.  O.  1901,  pp.  109-114. 

Die  Vogelwelt  der  neuesten  deutscben  Besitzungen  in  der  Siidsee. 
Yon  Paul  Matachie.  Illustrirte  Deutsche  Monatshefte,  Ixxxix.  pp.  405- 
419.] 

Under  the  name  Micronesia  the  author  designates  the 
Pacific  Islands  lying  between  130°  and  180°  W.  long.,  i .  e. 
the  Pelew  Islands^  Yap,  the  Mariannes,  and  the  Carolines, 
After  quoting  Wiglesworth's  '  Aves  Polynesise/  he  mentions 
recent  additional  authorities  on  this  Avifauna  and  discusses 
its  various  relationships.  Most  of  the  genera  not  endemic 
are  apparently  Papuan.  Tables  of  distribution  are  given, 
and  it  is  shown  that  Micronesia  may  be  divided  into  five 
smaller  Avifaunas — Pelews,  Yap,  Mariannes,  and  Western 
and  Eastern  Carolines. 

The  same  subject  is  pursued  in  the  popular  article  in 
Westermann's  'Illustrirte  Deutsche  Monatsheftc,'  and  is 
illustrated  with  figures  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  birds 
of  Micronesia,  and  with  a  map,  which  shews  the  proposed 
divisions  of  its  Avifauna  very  plainly. 

23.  Matschie  on  the  Cassowaries. 

[Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Verbreitung  und  Systematik  der 
Kasuare.     Von  Paul  Matschie.     J.  f.  0.  1901,  pp.  205-269.] 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Rothschild's  elaborate  memoir  on 
the  Cassowaries  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  '  has  induced  Herr  Matschie  to  prepare 
a  series  of  notes  on  various  points  in  the  distribution  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  these  birds.  Amongst  these  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Roth- 
schild of  Casuanus  unt-appendicnlatus  do  not  agree  accurately 
with  Blyth's  original  description  of  this  species.  Herr 
Matschie   therefore  believes   th^se   figures   to   represent   a 
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different  species,  which  he  proposes  to  call  C,  rothschildi; 
of  this  there  is  also  a  young  example  living  in  the  Zoological 
Garden  of  Berlin. 

24.  Meyer  and  Heller  on  the  Eggs  of  ^pyomis. 

[AepyortuB-Eier  Ton  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  and  Dr.  K.  M.  Helltir.  Abh.  u. 
Ber.  k.  Zool.  a.  Anthrop.-£thn.'Ma8.  i.  Dresden,  Bd.  ix.  1900-1.] 

The  two  fossil  eggs  of  jEpyomis  in  the  Dresden  Museum 
arc  carefully  described  and  figured,  and  a  list,  with  accurate 
dimensions,  is  given  of  all  the  eggs  of  the  ^pyornithid» 
known  to  exist  in  collections.  Thirty-three  specimens  are 
catalogued,  with  lengths  varying  from  344*2  to  279  mm. 
They  belong  probably  to  several  species. 

25.  Milligan  on  new  Australian  Birds. 

[Description  of  a  new  Species  of  MWafra  (Bush-Lark)  (h)m  Western 
Australia.    By  Alex.  W.  Milligan,  Perth.    Vict  Nat  xviii.  p.  26. 

Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Amytis  (Grass-bird)  from  Western 
Australia.    By  Alex.  W.  Milligan,  Perth.    Vict  Nat  xviiL  p.  27.] 

The  Mirafra  is  characterised  and  named  M.  woodwardi  and 
the  Amytis  A.  gigantura, 

26.  North  on  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds* 

[Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  found  Breeding  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
(Second  edition  of  Catalogue  No.  xii.^  entirely  rewritten  with  additions.) 
By  A.  J.  North.    Part  1.    4ta  Sydney,  1901.] 

The  species  here  fully  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  text 
are  Corvus  coronoides,  C.  bennetti,  Corone  austraUs,  Strepera 
graculina,  S.  arguta,  S.  melanoptera,  S.  cuneicaudata,  S. 
plumbea,  S.  fuliginosa,  Struthidea  cinerea,  Corcorax  melamo^ 
rhamphusy  Ptilorhis  paradisea,  P.  victoria,  Craspedophora 
alberti,  Phonygama  goutdi,  Ptilonorhynchus  violaceus.  Some 
of  the  nests  are  also  figured,  and  the  coloured  plate  contains 
eggs  of  Corone  australis,  Gymnorhina  tibicen,  O.  leueonata, 
Corvus  coronoides,  Strepera  arguta,  S.  melanoptera,  S.  fuH* 
ginosa,  S.  graculina,  and  S.  cuneicaudata. 

Information  of  all  sorts  is  given,  as  is  usual  in  Mr.  North^s 
works,  while  it  is  noticeable  that  he,  with  his  opportunities 
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for  observation  of  the  live  birds,  places  Strepera  and 
Struthidea  under  the  head  of  the  Corvinse,  and  Corcorax 
under  the  Fregilinae.  Details  concerning  Paradise-birds 
always  maintain  their  interest^  many  of  the  nests  and  eggs 
having  been  quite  recently  discovered  ;  the  author^  moreover, 
figures  and  discusses  the  curious  tracheae  of  Phonygama 
gouldi,  P.  keraudreni,  and  Manucodia  comrii. 

27.  North  on  new  Australian  Birds. 

[Description  of  the  Nest  and  Eggs  of  the  Painted  Honey-eater,  ^to- 
mophUa  picta  Gould.    By  Alfred  J.  North,  C.M.Z.S.    Vi6t,  Nat.  xvii. 

Description  of  a  new  Species  of  the  Qenus  Malttrus,  By  Alfred  J. 
North,  C.M.Z.S.    Vict.  Nat.  xviii.  p.  20.] 

Mr.  North  describes  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  beautiful 
Honey-eater,  Entompphila  picta,  from  specimens  taken  near 
Bathurst^  N.S.W.,  and  a  new  Malurus  from  the  interior  of 
Australia — M.  assimilis,  allied  to  M.  lamherti. 

28.  Regalia  on  the  Cave-fauna  of  Palmaria, 

[Sulla  Fauna  della  **  Buca  del  Bersagliere  **  e  suir  eti  dei  depositi  della 
vicina  ^  Grotta  dei  Colomhi ''  (Is. .  Palmaria,  Spezia).  Nota  di  £. 
R«galia,     Archiv.  per  TAntropol.  o  PEtnol.  xxx.  pp.  277-332.] 

This  is  an  account  of  recent  investigations  in  the  caves  of 
the  island  of  Palmaria,  near  Spezia,  and  especially  of  the 
newly-explored  "  Buca  del  Bersagliere/^  Remains  of  about 
3G  species  of  birds  were  discovered  in  the  last-named  cave, 
and  the  list  is  compared  with  that  of  the  previously  examined 
"  Grotta  dei  Colombi.^'  All  the  species  of  birds  belong 
to  Italian  forms  now  in  existence. 

29.  Rothschild  and  Hartert  on  Birds  from  the  Solomon 
Group. 

[List  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Eulamhangra  and  Florida  Islands, 
in  the  Solomon  Group.  By  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Ph.D.,  and  Ernst 
Hartert.    Nov.  Zool.  viii.  pp.  179-189.] 

The  birds  of  the  Solomon  Group  are  of  special  interest, 
as  most  of  the  islands  contain  local  forms  often  provided 
with  strong  differential  characters.     The  authors  describe 
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collections  recently  received  at  the  Tring  Museum  from  their 
Collector,  Mr,  A.  S.  Meek,  from  Kulambangra,  north  of 
New  Georgia,  and  from  Florida  near  Guadalcanar. 

The  species  represented  in  these  two  collections  are  48  in 
number,  of  which  9  are  described  as  new — namely,  Zosterops 
kulamiangrcSy  Z.  floridanus,  Graucalus  hypoleucus,  Myzomela 
eichhomi,  M.  kulambangrte,  Myiagra  feminina,  Rhipidura 
albina,  Cacomantis  addendus,  and  Hypocharmosyna  meekiy 
besides  several  subspecies. 

In  a  footnote  the  Eurystomus  of  New  Hanover  is  separated 
as  E,  neo-hanoveranus  (1  s^cr.  novo-hanoveranus), 

80.  Salvadori  on  Birds  from  Spitsbergen. 

[Intorno  fid  alcuni  Uccelli  della  Spitz berghe.  PerTommaso  SalvAdori. 
Boll.  Mus.  d.  Zool.  e.  AdrI.  Coiup.  d.  R.  Univ.  d.  Torino,  xvi.  no.  388.] 

This  is  an  account  of  the  birds  obtained  in  Spitsbergen 
daring  the  visit  there  of  King  Victor-Iromanuel  III.  (then 
Prince  of  Naples)  in  the  summer  of  1898  (see  Mem.  Soc. 
Geogr.  Ital.  ix.  p.  82).  The  74  bird-skins  brought  home 
are  referred  to  14  species,  all  well  known.  But  Count 
SaWadori  takes  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the  so. 
called  Lagopus  hemUeucurvs  of  Spitsbergen  it  merely  a 
phase  of  plumage  of  L.  hyperboreus. 

81.  Saunders  on  Antarctic  Birds, 

[The  Antarctic  Manual  for  the  use  of  the  Expedition  of  1001.  Edited 
by  George  Murray,  F.R.S.  Birds :  by  Howard  Saunders,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.8., 
F.R.G.S.  Pp.  225-238.  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1  Sarile  Row, 
London.  1901.] 

In  the  Manual  composed  for  the  use  of  our  Antarctic 
explorers,  edited  by  Mr.  George  Murray,  will  be  found 
an  excelK'iit  essay  on  the  birds  of  the  South  Polar  Regions^ 
prepared  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders.  After  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  Penguins,  Petrels,  and  Gulls  met  with  to  the 
south  of  fiO^  or  a  trifle  to  the  northward,  uhich  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Antarctic  Ornis,  and  allusions  to  the  Sheath- 
bills  (Chiunis)  and  a  Cormorant  which  is  not  yet  pro])erly 
identified,  a  systematic  list  of  the  26  species  more  or  less 
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certainly  known  as  Antarctic  is  given ;  those  found  within 
the  Antarctic  Circle  being  designated  by  small  capitals. 
There  are  only  eight  of  the  latter. 

82.  Sharpens  ^Hand-list  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds.' 

[A  Hand-list  of  the  GeDera  and  Species  of  Birds.  (Nomenclator 
Avium  turn  Fossilium  turn  Viventium.)  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D. 
VoLin.    London,  1901.    Pp.  xii,367.    Price  10«.  6J.] 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Hand-list '  the  formidable 
task  ofcataloguiug  the  great  group  of  Passeres  is  commenced^ 
and  carried  through  the  Mesorayodians  into  the  Oscines. 
The  fourth  volume,  to  be  issued,  we  are  informed,  in  1902, 
will  contain  the  enumeration  of  the  remaining  Oscines  and 
complete  this  important  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  the  genera  and 
species  catalogued  in  the  present  volume,  according  to  the 
classification  there  adopted  : — 

Order.  No.  of  genera.  No.  of  species. 

XXXIV.  Eurylasmiformes 7  16 

XXXV.  Menuriformes 1  8 

XXXVI.  Passeriformes. 

Subord.  Mesomjrodi    ....  242  1665 

,»       Acromyodi    ....  127  1256 


877  2d40 

So  that  we  have  enumerated  in  all  2940  species  referred  to 
377  genera. 

The  task  of  classifying  the  Acromyodi  or  Oscines  correctly 
is,  as  Dr.  Sharpe  allows,  almost  hopeless,  according  to 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ;  but  we  cannot  quite 
understand  why  he  should  commence  his  list  with  the 
Swallows.  The  Hirundinidae,  which  have  entirely  lost  their 
outer  primary,  are  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  highly 
developed  forms  of  Oscinine  bird-life  and  should  come  very 
near  the  top  of  the  series — i.  e.  at  the  further  end — in  a 
classification  which  commences,  as  Dr.  Sharpens  does,  from 
the  bottom. 

We  also  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  a  great 
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conTenience  to  use  the  names  of  Families  as ''  running  titles  *' 
in  the  Hand-list  instead  of  '*  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds/* 
which  is  a  piece  of  quite  useless  information  to  those  who 
consult  the  work. 

33.  Shufeldt  on  the  Screamers, 

[On  tbeOsteoIo^rv  aod  Systematic  Position  of  the  Soreamen  (Palamedea: 
Chauna).    By  U.  W.  Shufeldt.     Amer.  Nat.  xxxr.  pp.  455-461.] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  compares  the  principal  points  of  structure  of 
the  Screamer,  the  Swan^  and  the  Turkey  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  concludes  that,iaken  as  a  whole,  the  Anserine  characters 
of  the  Screamer  are  more  evident  than  those  of  the  other 
forms.  "  The  Screamers  should  be  placed  near  the  Anseres, 
but  apart  and  in  an  independent  group.^'  Most  other 
modem  authorities  are  of  exactly  the  same  opinion. 

84.  Shufeldt  on  the  Coccyges, 

[The  Osteology  of  the  Cuckoos  [Coccyges].     By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt 
Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  xl.  No.  106,  pk  i.,  ii.] 

In  the  present  paper  Dr.  Shufeldt  treats  the  Cuckoos  of 
the  United  States  after  hh  usual  fashion  in  writing  of  such 
groups.  His  own  work  on  the  same  subject  and  the 
writings  of  other  authors  having  been  discussed^  he  reprints, 
with  additions,  one  of  his  former  articles  on  the  osteology  of 
Geococcyz  calif omianus,  which  is  followed  by  a  note  on  its 
young,  accounts  of  the  osteology  of  Crotophaga  and  Coceysus 
(including  the  young  of  the  latter),  and  a  synopsis  of  the 
osteology  of  the  Crotophagiue,  Centropodinse  (represented 
by  Geococcyx),  and  Cuculinie  (represented  by  Coccyzus). 
Lastly,  he  treats  of  the  affinities  of  the  Cuckoos,  and  finds  in 
them  much  less  kinship  to  the  Caprimulgi,  Cypseli,  Trogones, 
Trochili,  and  Pici  than  to  the  other  Picariau  forms.  As 
opposed  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  he  would  place  Diplopterus  directly 
between  the  Centroi)odinae  and  Cuculinse.  In  Geococcyx  he 
finds  the  skull  to  difler  from  that  described  by  Huxley,  the 
pelvis  to  resemble  that  of  Porzana  Carolina^  and  the  tibio- 
tarsal  shaft  of  comparatively  large  siie  in  the  young. 
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35,  Southwell  on  the  Breeding  of  the  Crane  in  East  Anglia. 

[On  the  Breeding  of  the  Crane  in  East  Anglia.     By  Thomas  Southwell, 
F.Z.S.    Trans.  Xt.rf.  &  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  vii.  pp.  160-170.] 

In  this  article  Mr.  Southwell  has  put  together  many 
interesting  notices  respecting  the  habitual  use  of  the  Crane 
for  food  in  England  in  former  days.  On  one  celebrated 
occasion  in  the  reign  of  Elward  IV.  as  raanyas204  of  these 
unfortunate  fowls  were  included  in  the  bill  of  fare.  As 
regards  the  regular  breeding  of  the  Crane  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  though  this  was  prol)ably  the  case,  the  evidence  is 
but  scanty.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  on  the  4th 
June,  1543,  a  "yong  pyper  Crane,''  which  could  hardly  have 
been  bred  elsewhere,  was  obtained  at  Hickliug,  in  Norfolk; 
and  Dr.  William  Turner,  in  his  *  Avium  Historia'  (1514),  is 
most  precise  in  his  statement  that  in  his  days  Cranes  nested 
in  the  English  marshes  and  that  he  had  often  seen  their 
**  pipiones,'* 

86.  Starl^s  '  Birds  of  South  Africa/ 

[The  Fauna  of  S  )uth  Africa.  Birds :  Vol.  II.  By  A.  C.  Stark,  M.B. 
Completed  hy  W.  L.  Sclater,  M.A  ,  F.Z.S.  London,  1901.  R.  II.  Porter. 
Pp.  xiv  &  32:J.     (Of.  IbU,  1900,  p.  «94.)     Price  21».  net.] 

The  present  volume  of  the  '  Birds  of  South  Africa '  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  the  Editor  of  the 
Series,  owin^  to  the  sad  death  of  Dr.  Stark  during  the  siege 
of  Ladysinith.  Tlie  manuscript  had  been  finished  by  the 
author^  but  required  a  considerable  amount  of  revision  and 
addition  to  bring  it  up  to  date;  so  that  Mr.  Sclater  found 
it  no  slight  task  to  prepare  the  sheets  for  the  press,  though 
as  to  the  successful  nature  of  his  efforts  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions.  Mr.  A.  D.  Millar  of  Durban,  Dr.  A.  Rcichenow 
of  Berlin,  Capt.  Shelley,  and  Dr  Sclater  are  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Preface  as  having  given  considerable 
assistance. 

The  families  treated  in  tins  instalment  are  the  Laniidae, 
Crateropodidic,  Sylviidie,  Turdidae,  Muscicapidae,  Dicruridae, 
CampophagidiB,  Hirundinidse,  and  Pittidse,  while  the  plan  and 
arrangement  oE  the  whole  work  have  been  already  noticed  in 
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our  pages.  Eighty-three  illastrations  arc  givcn^  chiefly 
of  heads,  feet,  wings^  and  taiU^  but  in  a  few  cases  of  the 
nests :  many  of  them  giving  a  beautifully  soft  appearance 
to  the  parts  figured. 

The  book  contains  a  very  large  fund  of  information  con- 
densed into  a  reasonable  space;  but  no  one  can  read  it 
without  being  struck  by  the  immense  amount  of  Held-work 
that  yet  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to  South- African 
birds^  the  nests  and  eggs  of  many  species — even  of  some 
breeding  in  Cape  Colony — being  as  yet  unrecorded.  Anders- 
son,  the  Layarda,  Ayres,  are  often  almost  the  sole  authorities 
that  can  be  quoted ;  though  a  great  advance  has  evidently 
been  made  of  late,  for  which  we  are  lurgely  indebted 
to  Capt.  Alexander  (the  Zambesi),  the  Messrs.  Woodwanl 
and  Mr.  Millar  (Natal  and  Zululand),  and  Mr.  Marshall 
(Mashonaland). 

87.  Tschusi  zu  Schmidhoffen  on  Birds  from  Madeira. 

[Neue  Formen  von  M&deira.  Von  Vict.  Uitter  v.  Tarhu^i  lu  Schiuid- 
hoffen.    Omitbol.  MouaUber.  ix.  pp.  129-131.] 

It  is  here  proposed  to  separate  the  Blackcap  of  Madeira 
as  a  subspecies,  because  of  the  browner  tint  of  the  plumage, 
also  the  Si)eetacled  Warbler,  Linnet,  and  Goldfinch  of  the 
■ame  island,  on  \ihat  appear  to  be  very  slight  grounds.  Tlie 
Goldfinch  of  Madeira  is  stated  to  be  "  smaller,^'  but  only 
two  specimens  have  been  examined,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  small  as  well  as  lurge  Goldfinches  may  easily  be  found 
in  Europe.  The  author  also  wishes  to  separate  the  Mountain 
Accentor  of  Dahnatia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  as  Accentor 
eoUaris  rciseri,  l)eeause  of  its  grey  upper  plumage. 

38.    Vallon  on  Coufit  ArrigunVs  Collection  of  Birds. 

[Die  Shiii  111  lull};  italieiiim'licr  V<»gfl  divi  ProffM^us  (imf  Ariigoui  d<*gli 
Oddi  iu  Cviiido  (MiiUHolitv)  b*'i  Puiluu.  Von  (i.  Vallou.  Oruithol. 
Jtthrb.  xii.  pp.  8i)  1)7.] 

Herr  Vallon,  of  Udine,  has  paid  a  viMt  to  the  celebrated 
Collection  of  Italian  Birds  belonging  to  Count  Arrigoni 
degli  Oddi,  of  Caoddo  near  Padua,  and  give^  us  an  in- 
tercNting  account  of  it.     There  are  about    72(X)   specimens 
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in  the  Italian  Collection,  of  which  about  4500  are  skins  and 
1900  are  set  up^  besides  some  800  that  are  exotic.  The  series 
of  colour- variations — albinisms  and  other  kinds — is  very  rich. 
The  skins  are  excellently  made^  carefully  arranged,  and  fully 
labelled.  UerrVallon  gives  a  long  list  of  the  more  remark- 
able specimens,  amongst  which,  we  notice^  are  nine  examples 
of  Buteo  desertorum  and  three  of  B,  ferox,  one  of  Falco  island- 
icus  from  Vcnetia,  also  specimens  of  Dendrocopus  lilfordi, 
Turdtu  fuscatus,  Budytes  ciireolus,  Emberiza  aureola,  E. 
rustica,  and  E,  pusilla,  with  many  other  Italian  rarities.  The 
Count  has,  moreover,  a  considerable  scries  of  hybrids. 

39.  fVinge  on  the  Birds  of  the  Danish  Lighthouses,  1900. 

[Fu^leno  ved  de  d^vnske  Fyr  i  1900.  18de  Aarsberetning  om  donske 
Fugle.  Ved  Herluf  Winge.  Vidensk.  Medd.  fra  d.  naturh.  Foren.  i 
Kbhvn.  1901,  pp.  67-128.] 

From  the  eighteenth  report  on  the  birds  taken  and  observed 
at  the  Danish  Lighthouses  (see  Ibis,  1901,  p.  150)  we  learn  that 
700  specimens  were  received  in  the  year  1900  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Museum,  Copenhagen,  from  33  lighthouses.  They  arc 
referred  to  53  species.  An  example  of  the  slender-billed 
form  of  the  Nutcracker  {Nucifraga  caryocatactesleptorhynchtAs) 
was  taken  at  the  Hestehoved  Station  on  Oct.  30th. 

The  total  number  of  species  as  yet  registered  in  these  lists 
is  144. 


X. — Letters,  Extracts,  Notices,  fifc. 

We    have    received    the   following   letters   since   our   last 
issue ; — 

Sirs, — Amongst  the  many  interesting  spring  displays  of 
the  Anatida,  that  of  the  male  Baer's  Duck,  which  I  have 
studied  in  the  specimens  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  He 
commences  to  ''draw''  about  the  same  time  as  the  Scaup 
Duck,  to  >vhich  the  species  is  evidently  closely  allied^  and 
as  regards  his  nuptial  courtship  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  bird. 

m2 
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To  attract  the  female,  the  Baer's  Duck  (Fuliffula  bueri) 
half  raises  himself  in  the  water  by  a  sudden  movement,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  chest  is  thrust  forward  and  the  head 
and  neck  are  depressed  to  the  scapulars.  Whilst  this  quick 
movement  is  being  performed,  the  wind-pipe  is  blown  out 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  then  the  air  is  released,  forming 
at  once  a  singular  distension  of  the  neck.  This  some- 
what  curious  display  is  manifested  amongst  the  Anaiidge 
by  the  Pochard  and  the  Scaup  only,  but  even  these  birds 
have  somewhat  dissimilar  methods  of  courtship.  Throat- 
and  crop-distensions  are,  however,  common  amongst  the 
Gallinaceous  birds  at  the  period  of  love-making.  When 
much  excited,  Baer's  Duck  also  contracts  the  black  pupil  of 
the  eye  till  it  is  almost  lost  to  the  view  of  the  spectator. 

Yours  &c., 

June  9tb,  1901.  J.  G.  MiLLAls. 


Sirs, — I  have  lately  received,  through  my  native  collector, 
two  specimens  of  the  handsome  Night- Heron  discovered  by 
the  late  Mr.  Whitehead  in  Hainan,  Nycticorax  magnifica 
(Grant,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  585 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  493,  pi.  xxxiii.). 
They  were  shot  near  Chinteh,  in  Anhwei  Province,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yangtse,  a  distance  of  about  900  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  the  locality  where  the  type  was  procured. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  8i>ccies  is  distributed, 
in  summer  at  least,  throughout  the  hill-districts  of  Fokien, 
Chekiang,  and  Anhwei,  which  provinces  are  very  similar  in 
general  character  and  natural  productions.  Fokien  has  been 
thoroughly  worked  by  Messrs.  Riekett  and  La  Touchc,aud  my 
collector  has  made  frequent  trips  in  Chekiang  and  Anhwei, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chinteh  being  favourite  ground  with 
him.  It  is  therefore  extraordinary  that  so  conspicuous  a 
bird  should  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered.  The  two 
specimens  obtained  were  shot  on  different  evenings  when 
coming  to  roost  in  high  trees  ;  by  day  they  could  not  be  seen. 
Two  others  were  seen,  but  not  secured. 

Yours  &c., 

Shanghai,  F.  W.  Stvan. 

26th  Auguat,  1901. 
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Sins, — Two  Eared  Grebes  {Podidpes  mffricoUis) ,  Taii\e  and 
female,  were  shot  od  a  large  pond  almut  thrett  miles  north  of 
this  village  ou  the  I9th  of  September,  1899.  They  Iiatl  not 
quite  assumed  the  winter  dress,  and  in  the  male  the  sides  of 
the  head  nere  still  tinged  with  a  dark  rufous  eolotlr.  They 
had  not  been  seen  ou  the  pond  previously  and  were  clearly 
on  migration ;  but,  for  several  reosousj  1  think  that  they  had 
passed  the  summer  in  this  country  and  were  not  merely 
migrants  which  had  recently  arrived  from  abroad.  The  date 
is  full  early  for  foreign  birds  to  have  reached  the  middle  of 
England.  It  is  nnHkely  that  two  immigrant  iudividualu 
{presumably  a  pair)  should  have  wandered  in  company  so  far 
inland  as  Oxfordshire,  wliere  this  Grebe  is  very  rare  as  a 
visitor — far  rarer  than  the  Sclavonian  Grebe.  The  only 
connexion  between  the  pond  they  were  killeil  upon  and  the 
Thames  is  a  small  brook,  a  brunch  of  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  which  How  into  the  Churwell  many  miles  above 
Oxford.  Even  the  Sclavonian  Grebe,  which  reaches  Oxford- 
shire by  way  of  the  Tliamcs,  and  is  not  very  uncommon  on 
that  river  above  Oxford,  is  hardly  known  on  these  remote 
subtributary  streams  in  the  north  of  the  county.  I  think 
also  that  this  pair  of  Grebes  were  not  non-breeding  birds, 
hatched  in  18!}S  and  just  over  their  autumnal  moult,  because 
in  that  case  neither  of  them  would  have  had  any  sign 
of  rufous  colour  on  the  head,  this  colour  not  Iieing  exhibited 
by  the  young  bird  in  the  first  summer  following  the  year  in 
which  it  was  hatched  (1  eonetnde  this  is  so  from  the  exami- 
nation of  a  bird  shot  in  Anglesea  on  the  1st  of  August),  aad 
not  being  assumed  at  the  autumn  moult. 

The  organs  of  reproduction  in  the  Oxfordshire  birds  were 
small,  but  this  is  usually  the  case  with  birds  in  early  autumn, 
The  only  sign  of  (possible)  immaturity  shown  by  these 
examples  was  the  colour  of  the  irides — golden  yellow  ;  but 
the  colour  of  the  irides  of  Grebes  is  notoriously  very  variable, 
■  and  may  possibly  change  with  the  seasons. 

It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  pair 
of  Eared  Grebus  had  bied,  or  hud  attempted  to  breed,  on 
one  of  the  large  rcscivoirs  of  Oxfordahii-c,  Waiwicksbire, 
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or  Northamptonshire,  three  of  which  arc  within  eight  miles 
of  the  pond  on  which  these  birds  were  shot.  On  all  these 
reservoirs  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  has  bred  for  many  years. 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  evidence  in  support  of  a 
probable  case  of  the  Eared  Grel>e  breeding  in  this  country 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  'The  Ibis,' 
since  the  British  Islands  lie  within  the  geographical  breeding- 
range  of  the  species,  which  is  recorded  to  Itave  been  found 
in  summer  as  far  north  as  Jutland  and  to  nest  commonly 
in  Southern  Spain ;  wliile  to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  south 
of  us  it  is  common. 

These  two  specimens  are  in  my  possession,  and  were  seen 

by  me  three  days  after  they  were  shot. 

Yours  &c., 

Bloxham,  Oxpn,  O   V.  Aplin. 

15th  November,  1901. 


Sirs,— August  9th,  1901,  found  Il.M.S.  'Diana/  in 
company  with  other  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
at  anchor  at  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  Having 
previouly  arranged  with  Capt.  Ferris,  of  the  *  Empress  of 
India,'  to  lend  me  his  picket-boat,  1  reminded  him  of  it 
by  making  the  pre-arranged  signal,  and  he  came  to  fetch 
Commander  Halsey,  Dr.  Steuhouse,  and  myself.  Armed 
with  ropes,  canvas  sling,  egg-blowers,  guns,  and  plenty  of 
No.  6's,  we  started  at  1.10  p.m.  and  ran  to  a  small  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  some  miles  off:  here,  as  we 
passed  in  the  ship  the  day  before,  we  had  made  out  several 
Falcons  skimming  about.  Luckily  the  wind  was  light  and 
off  shore,  and  there  was  but  little  swell ;  so  we  had  no 
trouble  in  lauding  in  the  galley  and  ^kiff,  which  we  had 
brought  in  tow. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out  that  our  Falcons  were 
Faico  eieonone,  and  we  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  island 
endeavouring  to  find  their  breeding-places,  as  August  is  the 
time,  strangely  enough,  that  this  bird  lays — no  doubt  with 
the  intention  of  feedin«;  its  young  on  the  members  of  the 
autumn  migration. 
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The  island  slopes  steeply  to  the  water  at  the  northern  end, 
but  on  the  other  faces  is  cliffy,  particularly  at  the  south.  It 
is  composed  of  rough  sandstone,  bits  of  which  treacherously 
break  off  in  the  hand ;  but  on  the  whole,  if  you  wear  india- 
rubber-soled  shoes, the  climbing  is  good.  Vegetation  is  scarce, 
a  few  rock-plants  and  wild  asparagus  being  all  that  I  saw. 
The  southern  end  of  the  island  is  split  from  the  main  portion 
by  a  deep  crevice ;  but  we  managed  to  scramble  up  the  face 
of  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  heard  a  shout  from  Stenhouse 
announcing  that  he  had  found  eggs :  and,  on  joining  him, 
sure  enough,  in  a  little  sandy-floored  cavern,  some  25  feet 
down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  lay  three  eggs.  I  was  so  pleased 
that  I  did  not  wait  to  put  myself  in  the  sling,  but  threw  the 
rope  over  and,  with  the  Doctor  and  my  coxswain  Muckle 
holding  on  above  seated  with  their  feet  against  a  rock,  down 
I  went,  hand  over  hand,  and  was  soon  in  the  cavern.  Two 
eggs  were  lying  side  by  side,  and  a  third  some  two  or  three 
feet  away.  There  was  absolutely  no  attempt  at  a  nest,  or 
even  a  hollow  :  the  eggs  lay  on  the  bare  dry  sand.  I  soon 
had  them  in  my  handkerchief,  and  holding  this  in  my  mouth, 
made  a  bowline  in  the  end  of  the  two-inch  manilla,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  was  at  the  top  exulting. 

After  a  few  moments'  gloating  we  proceeded  with  our 
search,  and  fifty  yards  further  on  my  coxswain  saw  some  more 
eggs,  this  time  not  more  than  12  feet  down  the  cliff.  More 
cautious  this  time,  I  got  into  the  canvas  sling,  of  which 
Col.  AVilloughby  Verner  had  given  me  the  pattern,  and  was 
soon  over  the  edge  and  in  possession  of  the  clutch  of  three, 
again  curiously  arranged,  two  of  the  eggs  bein^  together, 
the  third  being  some  two  feet  away.  This  clutch  was 
handsomer  than  the  other  and  more  boldly  blotched. 

We  now  thought  that  we  had  done  well,  and  seeing 
nothing  more  retired  across  the  crevice  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  the  boat  and  going  after  Blue  Rock-Pigeons, 
of  which  there  were  a  good  many  on  the  island  and  yet  more 
on  the  cliffy  coast  of  the  mainland.  Taking  one  more  look 
with  the  binoculars  at  the  face  of  the  cliff  we  had  left,  the 
Doctor  declared   he  saw  an  egg;  further  looking  revealed 
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the  other  two,  Hcparnteil  an  usual  trutn  tho  tliird,  nnil  thin 
timo  behind  two  sinall  i>toii(»  on  tlio  tloor  of  the  cave.  We 
were  soon  back,  anil  tliis  time  StetiUoiisc  went  over,  not 
tweuty  yards  from  thv  tir»t  nest ;  wo  sooa  had  thi-  cgg«, 
irhich  proved  the  ligMrst  iti  eulouring  uf  the  three  elulcbcs. 
Before  going  to  tlm  boat  vc  blew  them,  and  found  til 
tnoni  or  less  incubated,  sonic  perhaps  five  ilay«,  some  quite 
twice  that  time;  hut  none  were  infertile, as  wc  had  expected 
the  separated  single  eggs  to  be,  and  nu  fine  conhi  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  the  three  iu  each  cone  formw)  one  dutch,  tbo 
ooloiiriii);  being  identical,  though  the  separated  ajweimCD  of 
the  first  clutch  was  rather  the  smallest. 

The  Fulcoiis  (very  dark  birds)  seemed  to  pay  little 
attention  to  ua,  and  uttered  no  aouud  that  I  heard ;  thry 
did  not  come  within  en»y  gun-Nhot,  Cor  which  1  was  secretly 
rather  glad,  though  I  wanted  a  skin.  We  did  not  shout  at 
them:  they  looked  like  gigantic  Swifts,  with  thtir  sooty 
colour  and  long  jiointed  wings. 

Wc  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  eliffa  where  the  Blue 
Utick-Pigeous  abound.  All  the  best  ^tnnces  had  lieen  taken 
up;  but  wc  found  a  place,  and  1  kuuw  that  I  lired  thirty-acrcn 
shotK  for  eight  Pigeons,  an  Alpine  Swift  (sprejul  of  wing 
20  inches),  and  a  Kestrel  (Faico  linnuHCulut),  which  I  shot 
by  mistake,  as  it  came  fuir  from  the  sun  :  the  l'igt*oi»  gare 
extraiirdiQarily  diffieult  shots.  Occasionally  an  Kleonora 
passed  along,  looking  no  doubt  for  wounded  birds,  and  a 
couple  of  Kuglei  were  also  hunting  (I  eould  not  make  out 
their  species).  Both  Alpine  and  Common  Swifts  wcro 
hawking  high  overhead,  and  otie  Ittd-leg^ed  Partridge  )Mssctl 
out  of  range,  going  very  fast  away  from  the  Eagles  :  he  wu 
nobbleil  by  a  fine  ihot  of  HuUey's  a  few  secoudn  later,  and 
was  a  very  large  bird,  wcighiug  3-i  ot. 

The  gloaming  was  on  us,  and  it  was  pitch-dark  before  we 
got  to  the  [taasage  in  the  inner  harbour.  However,  witli  the 
lights  of  the  licet  to  help,  0  o'clock  saw  us  on  board,  after 
o  delightful  and  sporting  day. 

I  furgut  to  mention  that  on  the  islau'l  we  found  some 
uld  Dcsta,  apparently  of  (Jull>,  and  in  one  cave  on  the  face 
of  the  elifl'  was  a  large  nest  of  stick* ;   I  situll  cxaniiue  tbia, 
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if  I  am  ever  at  the  place  again  in  April  or  May.  Lots  of 
Shearwaters  {Pvffinus  kuhli)  were  sitting  on  the  water  or 
skimming  over  its  surface^  and  we  saw  a  small  bird  on  the 
island  which  looked  like  one  of  the  Wheatears ;  it  apparently 
had  young,  by  the  persistent  way  it  returned  to  some  rocky 
debris. 

.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  clutches  of 
the  eggs  of  Falco  eleonora : — 

l8t  clutch.  2nd  clutch.  Srd  clutch. 

43  X  35  mm.  44  x  35  mm.  42  x  35  mm. 

44  X  35  mm.  44  x  35  mm.  43  X  35  mm. 
44x34  mm.  45  x  35  mm.  41x35  mm. 

Yours  &c., 

A.  M.  FarquhaRj  Capt.  R.N. 


Sirs, — During  August  of  the  present  year  I  procured  a 
male  specimen  of  the  large  Indian  Weaver- bird  (Ploceus 
megarhynchus  Hume)  in  the  Calcutta  bird-market.  The 
dealer  from  whom  I  purchased  it  told  me  that  he  had  bought 
it  a  few  days  pri.*viously  at  a  fair  at  Gorakhpur,  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  Mr.  Hume^s  types  now  in  the  British  Museum 
were  obtained  from  Kaladoongi,  near  Naini  Tal,  North-West 
Provinces.  The  two  spcci.uens  obtained  by  Mr.  Finn  for 
the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  also  came  from  Naini  Tal. 
Gorakhpur  is  300  miles  south-east  of  Naini  Tal,  and  100  miles 
south  of  the  Nepal  territory. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  specimen,  from  the 
excellent  coloured  plate  in  the  January  number  of  '  The 
Ibis';  also  because  I  was  already  acquainted  with  the  two 
birds  obtained  by  Mr.  Finn — one  of  which  is  now  on  deposit 
at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  whilst  the  other  is  pre- 
served in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  The  bird,  when  I 
first  obtained  it,  was  in  brilliant  summer  plumage;  it  is  now 
(November)  rapidly  assuming  the  more  sombre  winter  garb. 
Since  Mr.  Finn's  recent  return  to  India  from  Europe  I  have 
referred  the  bird  to  him,  and  he  agrees  with  my  identification. 

Yours  &c., 

1  A  Camac  Street,  Calcutta,  India,  E.  W.  UaRFER. 

November  2l3t,  1901. 
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Additions  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Uistory. — 
'Hic  report  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nataral  Ilistonr 
fur  Isyy  informs  us  tLat  the  "Pcjiartmcnt  of  Vcrtcbralr 
Zoiilogy"  has  rL-ceivcd  1108  maminals,  3139  binis,  aboot 
1200  rtiplik-a,  and  23  fishes.  About  one  humlrrd  liinli 
linvfi  Ik'ch  adiifd  to  the  Exhihitioa  Collection,  and  alto 
several  new  hinl-groups,  including  the  "Large  Hrcim- 
IMican"  group.  The  "Local  Collection  of  Bird*,"  which 
includes  rsamples  of  the  B]>ecies  found  within  fifty  mile* 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  installed  nud  forms  one  of 
tl;c  moat  instructive  features  of  the  department.  Dotidcs 
rc]ireseiitativ<  a  of  nearly  all  of  the  birdH  found  in  tho 
immediate  district,  there  arc  special  cases  devoted  to  the 
birds  found  there  at  particular  seasons,  the  specimeus  being 
changed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  ortlcr  to  show  just 
what  birds  arc  present  at  any  given  sensun  of  the  year. 
This  arrangement  proves  very  serviceable  to  local  bird- 
students,  who  thus  have  only  a  few  sjiccimens  to  paa*  in 
review  in  their  search  for  any  particular  M)iccie«.  Con- 
siderable material  has  been  gathered  for  additional  bmU 
grou)M,  and  several  thousand  skius  have  Iwuu  received  from 
South  America  which  furnish  many  desirable  apeeimens  for 
mounting. 


The  Ruskin  Plot. — In  memory  of  hia  old  friend  John 
Uuskin,  Mr.  Ilcnry  Willett,  of  Arnold  House,  Brightoo, 
has  made  an  interesting  anil  valuable  gift  to  the  Athmulcan 
Natural  History  Society  of  OifonNbire.  It  con)>ist(  of  a 
jjiccc  of  ground,  aliout  five  acres  in  e<leiit — wo<Ml)and, 
maP'b,  bog,  and  water, — which  contains  many  local  and  rare 
Hpreiuieni  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  Mr.  Willctt's 
wish  that  the  land  should  be  known  as  "  The  Hnskiii  Plut," 
and  that  it  should  he  kept  for  nil  time  in  its  natuml  condition. 
In  order  to  ensure  this  a  Trust  is  being  prepared,  which 
will  vest  the  plot  in  the  following  Trustees: — The  Lord 
Lientenant  of  Oxfordshire,  the  Mayor  of  Oiford,  the  Vioc- 
Chaiiccllor,  the  Kodelilfe  Libmrinu,  the  H<>|>c  Pn>ft's»ur  of 
Zoohigy,  Ihc  Sheranlian  I'rofissor  of  Itotauy,  nud  the  doiiur. 
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Mr.  Willett  has  done  for  Oxford  what  Mr.  Rothschild  has 
accomplished  for  Cambridge,  in  sccuiiug  for  the  Uni- 
versity a  piece  of  Wicken  Fen,  the  haunt  of  the  Swallow- 
tail Butterfly.  The  Ruskin  Plot  is  situate  at  Cothill,  near 
Abingdon,  Berks,  and  i^  not  meant  so  much  for  collecting- 
purposes  as  for  observation.  It  is  hoped  that  a  systematic 
record  year  by  year  of  a  piece  of  ground  uninterfercd  with 
by  cultivation  will  be  in  itself  of  considerable  scientiflc 
interest.     (Museum  Journal,  i.  p.  139.) 


7%€  Protection  of  Birds  in  New  Zealand. — In  common 
with  New  Zealand  ornithologists,  we  have  often  deplored  the 
traffic  in  the  rare  birds  of  that  country,  threatening,  as  it 
does,  the  extirpation  at  no  distant  time  of  many  of  the  unique 
forms.  The  Government  of  our  progressive  Colony  has  at 
length  devised  an  expedient  which,  we  hope,  will  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  this  traffic.  A  measure  has  been  passed  by  the  local 
legislature,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Maori  Antiquities  Act, 
1901,'^  for  the  ostensible  object  of  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  ancient  carvings  and  other  works  of  Maori  art ;  but  the 
Act  is  made  far-reaching,  and  its  provisions  are  extended  to 
all "  objects  of  scientific  value  or  of  historical  interest  relating 
to  New  Zealand.^'  There  is  a  proviso  exempting  from  its 
operation  any  "botanical  or  mineral  collections  or  specimens,'' 
but  not  zoological.  This  gives  the  Government  the  power  to 
put  down  with  a  firm  hand  the  dealers'  depredations,  of  which 
so  much  complaint  has  of  late  been  heard.  The  new  measure 
will  give  the  very  distinctive  avifauna  of  New  Zealand  a 
chance  of  surviving  ;  and  this  will  be  a  matter  of  delight  to 
all  lovers  of  birds.  The  last  captured  specimen  of  Notomis 
mantelli  could  only  be  kept  in  the  colony  by  the  Government 
coming  forward  and  pnrchasing  it,  for  £250,  for  one  of  the 
local  museums.  This  was  in  deference  to  strong  public 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Under  the  present  statute-law  no 
such  specimen  could  be  sent  away  without  the  express 
written  authority  of  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  this  would  not  be  granted,  except  perhaps  in  favour 
of  some   public   museum.     We   heartily  congratulate   our 
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AiitipoHcnii  brethren  ou  this  ue\i  deijarlurc  iii  the  nuj'  uf 
prutL'Clivc  legialatiun, 

Pri//.  Davenporl'a  C'uuthn  to  JSplitfert ! — '"  There  ia  oulr 
ouc  claM  of  Eoologists  that  1  would  wiali  to  biot  out,  umI 
that  is  the  dasa  whose  reckleaa  iiomiiig  uf  uew  'spcciva' 
aud  'varietiea'  serves  only  to  extend  our  work  and  thu 
tabli-a  uf  the  coiiacieutioua  Kyiiuiijiii-huiitur.  Olher  tluui 
amh  all  dasscs  will  contribute  to  the  udvu lire uie lit  of  Science. 
No  doubt  there  are  unlabeled  ajiceiea,  ttud  no  doubt  they 
mu^it,  &a  tliinga  are,  be  named.  And  Qu  duubt  genera  and 
families  muat  be  revitiod  aud  some  groupj  Nplit  up  and  uthvni 
lumped.  So  welcome  to  the  old-fushioncd  ayaieumtint, 
tliough  bis  day  be  abort,  and  may  be  treat  e.itahli«bcd  (genera 
gently  I "' — Prof.  C.  1'.  Uavkxpokt,  in  bia  Addrcaa  to  tlie 
Section  of  Zoology  of  the  American  Association  for  Ibe 
AdvauoemcDt  of  Science,  at  Denver,  Col.,  U.S.A.,  llKll. 


Fttrther  AbysslMan  Exploration. — We  ha«e  the  [jleoiurv 
ot  auiiuHuciug  that  the  wcll-kuumi  collector,  Mr.  KdwanI 
Degeu,  is  going  out  to  Abyaxinia  to  joiu  Col-  Ilurringtou  at 
Adi»  Abeba,  and  ibat  all  bia  collections  arc  to  be  sunt  to 
the  lintish  Muaeum.  Mr.  Degcu  will  comfueucc  to  collect 
zoological  spccitncns  to  tbc  north  of  Adis  Abeba,  and 
gnuluilly  work  northwards  to  Lake  Tuna. 


The  Irruption  of  Ih*  Nutcraekrr  in  the  Autumn  o/liiOO, — 
Ad  extract  from  the  *  Sehwalbc,'  kindly  cont  to  ua  by  Victor 
Rittcr  «uii  Tichusi  su  SebniiilholTcn,  gives  further  particulars 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Slender-billed  or  Siberian  form  of  tbc 
Nutcracker  {Sudfroga  caryocutactui)  into  North-caatcru 
EurujH!  in  the  antumn  of  liKX),  which,  although  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  great  invasion  of  l6Vi,  was  spread  over  a 
large  urea.  I'articulara  are  given  of  many  ueeurreuce*  iji 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  aud  of  a  few  in  Sileiiia,  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Iluugory,  and  Croatia.  We  know  also  tluu 
some  of  the  Hock  ri-aLhed  llolkud  (see  Dull.  U.  U.C.  xi.  p.  48), 
and  one  at  lenst  npiicara  to  have  Btrnyed  aa  far  as  England, 
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not,  however,  arriving  till  January  1901  (sec  '  Ibis/  19D1, 
p.  737),  and  one  to  Deilmark  (see  above,  p.  163). 


A  wonderful  new  Bird  of  Paradise, — In  the  last  number 
of  the  '  Ornithologischc  Monatsberichte '  (Jalirg.  ix.  p.  185) 
Dr.  Reiehenow  describes  a  new  and  wonderful  Paradise-bird, 
a  skin  of  which  has  been  recently  received  at  Berlin  from 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's-land  (German  New  Guinea),  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm's  Hafen.  It  appears  to  be  probably  a  bastard 
between  Seleucides  niger  and  some  species  of  true  Paradisea 
— perhaps  P.  minor  finschi  or  P.  auguatce-victorue,  nearly 
every  feature  of  the  novelty  being  met  with  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  forms.  Dr.  Reiehenow  proposes  for  this  bird  the 
name  of  Paradisea  mirabilis,  if  it  should  turn  out  not  to  be  a 
hybrid  ;  and  adds  that  if  such  shall  be  found  to  be  not  the 
case,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  new  generic 
name.  A  figure  of  this  bird  will  be  given  in  the  *  Journal 
fur  Ornithologie.^  

The  Pretoria  Museum  and  Zoological  Garden, — We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  Lewis  T.  GriflSn,  now  Taxidermist  at  the 
South  African  Museum,  Capetown,  after  six  years'  service  in 
that  Institution,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  Chief  Taxi- 
dermist to  the  Pretoria  Museum  and  Chief  Overseer  of  the 
Zoological  Garden  attached  thereto.  The  Director  of  both 
these  Institutions  is  Dr.  J.  W.  B.  Gunning,  F.Z.S. 

XI. —  Obituary, 

Mr.  John  Young,  Mr.  H.  M.  Courage,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Macpherson,  Mr.  W.  Doherty,  and  Cav.  L.  M.  d'Albertis. 

Mr.  John  Young,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  May  last,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Newton  Young, 
Rector  of  Quainton,  Bucks,  and  was  born  in  June  1838. 
Being  originally  intended  for  the  Navy,  he  was  educated  at 
Dr.  Bumey's  noted  Naval  College  at  Gosport,  but  a  slight 
deafness  altered  his  destination,  and,  after  a  voyage  to  India 
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in  1850-7,  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  War  OflBce 
in  1858,  and  retired  on  pension  in  1893.  During  all  his  life 
Young's  spare  time  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  field- 
ornithology,  and  few  men  in  this  country  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  the  notes  of  birds — for  Young  had  an 
excellent  *'  ear/'  in  spite  of  the  deafness  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  B.  O.  U. 
in  1878  ;  but  his  name  does  not  appear  as  a  contributor  to 
this  Journal,  and,  in  fact,  he  wrote  very  little  anywhere. 
Young  lost  no  opportunity  of  travelling,  and  made  a  collection 
of  birds — especially  of  pelagic  species — of  considerable  scien- 
tific value,  during  a  year's  cruise  to  South  America,  Japan, 
China,  &c.,  in  the  yacht  *  Golden  Fleece,'  in  1886-7,  but  no 
account  of  it  was  ever  printed.  In  fact,  owing  to  this  excellent 
observer's  bad  health  of  late  years  and  consequent  retirement, 
his  death  occurred  almost  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Harold  Mitcuell  Couuage,  of  Snowdenham  Hall, 
Bramlry,  Surrey,  who  died  on  August  14th,  at  the  early  age 
of  40,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  B.  O.  U.  in  1892,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  pages  of  'The 
Ibis.'  He  left  his  collection  of  birds,  consisting  of  from  6000 
to  7000  spcciniens,  to  Cheltenham  College.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Courage  presented  a  representative  collection  of  British 
birds  to  the  Museum  of  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Macphbrson,  at  the 
Rectory,  Pitlochry,  Perthshire,  on  the  26th  of  November  last, 
Omitholo^c;  has  suffered  a  severe  loss.  Bom  at  Calcutta 
on  February  19th,  1858,  the  eldest  son  of  a  former  Editor 
of  the  *  Quarterly  Hcview,'  Mr.  Macpherson  was  educated  at 
Hailcybury  College,  whence  he  went  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
in  1876,  taking  his  degree  in  1881,  and  being  ordained  iu 
the  following  year.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  Chaplain 
of  Carlisle  gaol,  and  in  1897  liecame  Perpetual  Curate  of 
AUonby,  Cumberland,  while  the  incumljcncy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Pitlochry  fell  to  his  lot  in  1900.  Having  been 
elected  a  Member  of  the  B.  O.  U.  in  188f>,  Macpherson  made 
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many  valuable  communications  to  '  The  Ibis/  amongst  which 
the  introduction  to  the  British  List  of  the  Isab  •lline  Wheat- 
ear  {Saxico/a  isabellind)  and  the  Frigate- Petrel  (Pe/a^(>rfro7iia 
marina)  deserve  special  mention.  He  also  wrote  papers  for 
the  '  Zoologist,'  the '  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History/  and 
the  *  Field/  as  well  as  the  scientific  portions  of  the  volumes 
on  "  Grouse/'  *'  Partridge/'  and  "  Pheasant "  in  Longman's 
'Fur  and  Feather'  series;  but  his  most  important  works 
were  the  'Fauna  of  Lakeland'  (Edinburgh,  1892)  and  a 
unique  and  exhaustive  volume  on  the  '  History  of  Fowling' 
published  in  lh97.  Macpherson  was  a  thorough  naturalist, 
and  his  varied  ^ources  of  information  were  always  freely  placed 
at  the  service  of  his  friends,  by  whom  his  loss  is  severely 
felt,  and  by  few  more  than  by  the  writer  of  this  brief 
notice. — H.  S. 

Mr.  William  Dohekty. — The  well-known  zoological  col- 
lector, William  Doherty,  whose  decease  we  have  already 
mentioned,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  dysentery  in  the 
Railway  Hospital  at  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa,  on  the  25th  of 
May  last  year.  Doherty  was  born  in  1857  at  Mount  Auburn, 
Cincinnati,  where  his  parents  are  said  to  be  still  living.  It 
was  not  until  1882,  after  lengthened  travels  through  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  India,  that  he  began  to  devote  his 
energies  mainly  to  Natural  History.  He  soon  became  known 
as  an  excellent  collector  and  acute  observer,  and  wrote  several 
papers  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/ 
which  attracted  much  notice,  but  at  that  time  he  only  worked 
at  Insects  and  Land-shells.  Mr.  Hartert,  who  has  kindly 
assisted  us  in  preparing  these  notes,  met  with  Doherty  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  in  1888,  and  travelled  in  his  company 
through  Assam  and  the  Naga  Hills.  Doherty  came  to  Tring  in 
1893,  when  pre,  aring  to  start  on  his  last  great  expedition  to 
the  eastern  tropics,  and  was  there  persuaded  to  add  birds  to 
his  field  of  operations.  The  great  success  to  which  he  attained 
in  this  branch  of  Zoology  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied 
the  numerous  articles  on  his  bird-collections  published  in  the 
'  Novitates  Zoological.' 
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After  this  Dohcrty  rctnrnwl  home  to  Amrrira,  btit  e«rijr 
last  ycM  wns  again  in  Englnnd,  and  armrigcd  to  make  a  new 
expedition  to  East  Afrien.  He  Itrft  for  Mombasa  in  March 
190),  and  was  quickly  at  work  up  country,  in  t)ic  neighbour* 
liood  of  Lake  NaivaHhft  and  Uie  Mau  Kacarpincut.  Tlere  it 
was  that  ho  discovered  the  remarkable  new  Rusli-Shrikc, 
Lantarivs  dohertyi,  which  hns  becu  dedicated  to  hia  memorj 
by  Mr.  Rothschild  (Uull.  Vi.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  52). 

There  are  now  lying  in  the  Tring  MuHcum  several  parvrU  of 
Dohcrty's  bird-skiDs  from  New  Guinea,  the  Southeni  riiilip- 
pinea  and  East  Africa,  not  yet  worked  out.  Articlcson  these 
eoilection*,  aa  also  a  more  complete  notice  of  the  life  and 
laboura  uf  this  active  nni)  succcssfat  natnraliit,  prepared  bj 
Mr,  Uarteit,  will  xliurtly  ajipear  iu  'Novitates  Zoologies.' 

Another  furmerly  welUkriown  ornithologicjd  collector  wbowi 
lo«i  we  have  to  deplore  is  the  Cavatiere  Lvioi  Maei* 
n'ALBKRTiB,  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  in  New  Guinea,  wbo, 
as  we  learn  from '  Tlic  Geographical  Journal '  (xviii.  p.  029), 
died  at  Sassari,  in  Sarilinia,  on  the  Snd  nf  Scptcmlicr  lut. 
D'Albcrri>'s  travels  in  New  Guinea,  of  which  he  pave  to  the 
jmblic  a  full  aceouut  in  1880  ('  New  Guinea,  what  I  did  and 
what  I  saw ' :  2  v(il<,,  Loiidun,  Sampson  Low),  extended  over 
a  pcri:>d  of  Hvc  years.  He  first  visited  that  country  in  18'S, 
in  company  with  T)r.  lieecari,  and  on  that  occasion  asccndtd 
the  Arfak  Range  and  lived  in  a  Papuan  hut,  at  a  height  of 
3600  feet,  for  a)>out  a  ninnth.  Here  be  discovcretl  tlio 
bi*nHtirtil  FaradiMsbinI,  Drejmnomit  alberliti  Sclater,  which 
will  wortliily  perpetuate  Ins  name,  bcaidca  many  other  rare 
bin)*.  In  1875  d'Alhertis  resided  for  some  months  on  Yulo 
Island,  near  Port  Moresby,  and  in  November  of  tbnt  year 
joined  M  r.  McParlane  in  a  pioneer  voyage  tip  the  Fly  Rirer. 
During  two  sulMCtjucnt  tiKit!>.  of  which  an  acraunt  was  given 
tu  tlu^  world  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  London  (we 
I'roc.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  i.  I8r9,  |>.  4),  this  river  was  fully 
exphiml  and  traced  almost  to  its  sources,  and  large  i^llectiona 
wcTi'  made,  which,  we  believe,  arc  now,  along  with  most  of 
d'Albertis's  other  «|ieriniens,  in  thv  Musou  Civioo  oftJciiua, 
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XII. — On  some  rare  Pakearciic  Birds'  Eggs, 
By  H.  E.  Dresser,  F.Z.S. 

(Plate  VI.) 

During  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  been  experimenting 
upon  the  three-colour  process  for  eggs,  with  a  view  to  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  Palaearctic  Oology  illustrated  by  that 
method.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Geddes,  of  Messrs.  Andre  &  Sleigh, 
Ltd.,  successful  results  seem  now  to  have  been  attained. 
The  plate  accompanying  my  last  paper  (Ibis,  1901,  plate  ix.) 
was  executed  by  this  process  from  a  water-colour  drawing, 
but  the  figures  in  that  accompanying  the  present  paper 
have  been  photograplied  from  the  eggs  direct,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  artist,  and,  in  fact,  have  not  been  touched 
by  hand.  I  give  these  particulars  because  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  illustration  of  birds'  eggs  executed  by  the  new 
process  which  has  ])ecu  published. 

The  Plate  contains  figures  of  the  eggs  of  the  following 
species : — 

(1)  Chettusia  leucura  (Licht.).  White-tailed  Plover. 
(PI.  VI.  figs.  1  &  2.) 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  known  respecting  the 
nidification  of  this  Plover  until  Mr.  N.  Zarudny  found  it 
breeding  in  Transcaspia,  as  stated  below.  It  is  a  somewhat 
rare  species  in  South-eastern  Europe,  but  nests  in  Trans- 
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flU]»a  and  Tiirkcstan,  and  is  found  in  Persia,  Afgltonistan, 
Northern  India,  and  Nurlh-t^ast  Africa  in  winter.  As  a  rare 
straggler  it  lia«  also  occurred  in  lliu  auutli  of  France  and  at 
Malta.  In  SouUiern  Rusitia  it  is  a  characteristic  species  of 
tlie  Aralu-Caspian  region,  whence  it  hum  slrajcd  as  far  north 
as  Orirnlmrg,  haviug  been  obtained  in  that  district  on  wvcral 
occaniuus.  According  to  Mr.  Zarudny,  the  White-tailed 
Plover  frequents  the  clayey  and  saline  plain*  which  siirronnd 
the  bare  shores  of  the  lakes  and  morusek  of  Tmnseaspia. 
Theac  plains  arc  to  sorau  extent  covered  with  low  veyptahle 
growth  and  scaltertJ  patches  of  short  grass,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter  to  the  bird  whether  the  lakes  and 
morassea  nm  of  fre.sh  or  aaline  water.  In  its  general  habit* 
it  much  reM'mble^  Chrllutia  gregaria,  hut  there  is  a  difference 
in  its  cry,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deRCrihe.  It  is  extremely 
lively  and  vivacious,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  its  congeners. 
It  run*  with  great  facility,  and  is  at  least  as  active  on  the  wiog 
a«  Vanellus  rulgaris,  while  in  the  pairing-season  it  indulges  in 
aerial  evolutions  similar  to  those  of  ihut  Npccieii.  It  is  also 
wary  and  watchful  Xo  a  degree,  and  should  anyone  approach 
the  nesting-places  it  apprises  other  hirdsi  of  the  danger  by  its 
loud  cries,  flying  off  to  meet  the  intruder,  and  making  use 
of  every  artifice  to  lure  him  away.  Owing  to  its  extreme 
caution  and  watchfulness,  other  sjtceics  affect  its  com- 
panionship to  a  Urge  extent;  and  where  this  bird  is  found  it 
ia  imposaihlv  to  stalk  Swans,  Geese,  and  other  lai^e  birds, 
for  directly  the  gunner  arrives  in  the  vicinity  the  M'hitc- 
tailcd  Plover  fliea  over  him  and  with  loud  cries  warnx  the 
deniseua  of  the  moraas  of  the  impending  danger. 

Tlie  present  s]iccica  is  never  found  far  from  water,  and 
Keeks  either  on  the  shore  or  in  the  slutllows  its  food,  which 
ConsisU  of  worms,  aquatic  iusirets  of  various  kinda  and  their 
larvc  During  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  it  cither  mta  oil 
the  shores  of  the  lakes  or  in  water  which  reaches  up  lo  ita 
belly. 

The  WhitC'tailcd  Plover  bn^^ds  in  isolated  fiairs,  hut,  as  a 
rule,  iu  sfiuta  not  fur  distant  fmin  othrrs  of  its  own  or  allied 
■pccicB.     The  not  is  usually  placed  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
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or  morass^  sometimes  close  to  a  small  earth-mound,  and  often 
in  a  perfectly  exposed  position.  Not  unf requently  a  pair  will 
take  possession  of  a  small  islet  or  tongue  of  land  sparsely 
covered  with  grass,  the  nest  itself  being  a  mere  heap  of  dry 
herbage  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  middle.  The  full 
complement  of  eggs  varies  from  two  to  four,  consisting  more 
frequently  of  the  smaller  number.  In  general  appearance  they 
much  resemble  those  of  Chettusia  gregaria,  but  are  consider- 
ably smaller ;  the  ground-colour  is  clay-ochreous,  occasionally 
tinged  with  olivaceous,  and  the  markings,  which  are  commonly 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  egg,  though,  as  a  rule,  more 
profusely  at  the  larger  end,  are  blacky  the  shell-markings 
being  paler  and  duller,  and  the  surface-spots  and  blotches 
deeper  in  colour.  The  length  varies  from  1*5  to  1*7  and  the 
width  from  112  to  ri5  inches.  In  the  early  part  of  May 
Mr.  Zarudny  found  both  fresh  and  incubated  eggs,  while  at 
the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June  he  saw,  near  Merv^  young 
birds  just  able  to  fly. 

The  two  eggs  figured  are  a  clutch  received  from  Mr.  Za- 
rudny, and  were  taken  by  him  at  Dort  Kuju,  in  Trans- 
caspia.  They  measure  1*59  by  1*15  and  156  by  1*12  inches 
respectively. 

(2)  Gallinago  stenura.  Pin-tailed  Snipe.  (PL  VI. 
figs.  3-6.) 

According  to  Taczaiiowski,  Col.  Prjevalski  found  the  Pin- 
tailed  Snipe  breeding  on  the  Ussuri,  in  Mongolia;  and  that 
traveller  has  given  (Rowley's  Orn.  Misc.  iii.  p.  92)  some 
details  respecting  its  habits,  but  has  not  described  or  figured 
the  nest  and  eggs.  I  may  also  remark  that  the  egg  figured 
by  Dr.  Dybowski  (J.  f.  O.  1873,  p.  104,  tab.  ii.  fig.  31),  and 
referred  to  under  the  name  "  Gallinago  heterocerca  Cab.,*'  is, 
as  Taczanowski  informed  me,  not  that  of  the  present  species, 
but  of  Gallinago  megala  Swinhoe. 

Mr.  H.  Ley  borne  Popham  met  with  this  Snipe  on  the 
Yenesei  in  1895,  and  shot  a  female,  apparently  from  the 
nest,  but,  after  a  careful  search,  failed  to  find  the  latter. 
In  1897,  however,  he  discovered  on  the  28th  May  a  nest  of 
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this  Snipe  and  shot  the  parent  bird.  Later  he  found  three 
more,  one  at  the  Monastery  (65°  4(f  N.  lat.)  and  the  other 
two  on  the  tundra.  Two  of  these  four  nests  contained 
four  eggs  each  and  the  others  only  two.  The  ejrgs  he 
describes  as  differing  considerably  from  those  of  Gallinago 
ccelesiis,  in  being  larger,  in  having  the  ground-colour  as 
in  eggs  of  Gallinago  major,  and  in  being  much  more  richly 
marked,  the  spots  being  in  almost  all  cases  very  profuse  at 
the  larger  end  and  in  some  cases  confluent.  The  measure- 
ments of  these  eggs  were  1*59  by  1*24,  Tfil  by  1*12,  1*66 
by  1*2,  and  1*74  by  1*18  inches  respectively.  Mr.  Popham 
has  also  given  (Ibis,  1898,  p.  514)  some  particulars  of  the 
habits  of  the  bird,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here.  On  his 
thinl  visit  to  the  Yenesei  River  in  1900  he  took  four  more 
nests  of  this  Sni|)e. 

On  Plate  VI.  I  have  figured  four  of  the  eggs,  in  order 
to  shew  the  variations  as  clearly  as  possible.  These  were 
all  taken  on  the  Yenesei. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VI. 

Fig8.  1  &  2.  Egrgfl  of  Chettusia  iem-uroy  from  Tratijcaspia. 
3-6.  Eggs  of  iiallimujo  stenwa^  from  the  Yenesei. 
Fig.  3.  From  clutch  No.  .'{.W.     June  "JOth,  1897. 

4.  „         „       No.  405.     May  "Joth,  IJKK). 

5.  „         „       No.  178.     May  l>t»th,  1H<»7. 

6.  „  „       No.  497.     June  L*7th,  llRX). 


XIII. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Jf'eslern  Australia. 

By  Robert  Hall. 

[Concluded  from  p.  143.  J 

3i.  Melithreptus  chloropsis.  ^Vc^te^l  Lunulated 
Honey-eater.     (Hall's  Key,  p.  38.) 

A,  B,  C.  Ad.  sk.  Sept.  2jth,  2()th,  and  27th,  1899. 
Denmark. 

D.  Young. 

Tliese  specimens  diH'cr  decidedly,  in  »o  far  as  the  eve- 
region  is  concerned,  from  all  those  previously  rrft-rred  to. 
The  question  that  has  interested  us  most  of  hitc  is  whether 
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Dr.  Gadow  was  right  in  joining  this  species  to  the  eastern 
M,  lunulatus. 

From  personal  observation  and  from  my  collection  of  skins 
I  conclude  that  there  is  a  western  representative  of  M.  lunu^ 
latus,  so  we  may  now  separate  the  two  forms  joined  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue.  Besides  this  a  difficulty  presents 
itself  if  we  wish  to  refer  my  skins  to  the  species  M.  chloropsis, 
because,  I  take  it,  Gould  has  insufficiently  described  the 
eye-region  of  the  bird,  and  that  part  is  incorrectly  coloured 
in  his  plate.  I  do  not  care  to  regard  my  skins  as  giving 
evidence  of  a  new  species,  because  1  believe  that  Gould  has 
described  two  phases ;  besides  which  there  is  a  third,  hitherto 
unnoticed — and  that  the  most  adult,  as  the  naked  spaces 
surrounding  the  eye  are  large.  More  extended  research  may 
shew  that  [a)  the  pale  green  of  the  bare  space  above  the  eye 
changes  into  (6)  a  pale  wine-yellow,  and  at  a  later  season 
into  (c)  a  sappy  white.  Furthermore,  at  this  later  season 
it  may  be  shown  that  a  bare  space  becomes  prominent  below 
the  eye,  and  that  there  is  a  hidden  bare  region  at  the 
posterior  angle,  the  former  being  leaden  blue  and  the  latter 
faint  blue-green.  No  reference  has  been  hitherto  made  to 
the  bare  spaces  below  and  behind  the  eye :  [a)  and  [b)  are 
the  parts  as  descriljed  by  Gould,  while  (c)  represents  the 
appearance  in  three  skins  collected  by  myself,  and  in  at  least 
six  others  closely  and  carefully  noted  and  found  to  possess 
the  same  distinct  marks.  Since  the  eastern  M,  lunulatus 
varies  in  the  colour  of  its  eye-region  with  age  (this  is  how  I 
view  the  shades  of  red),  the  western  form  may  for  the  present 
be  assumed  to  do  likewise,  but  apparently  to  a  greater  extent. 
Future  research  may  show  more  points  of  interest  in  this 
connexion. 

Description  of  these  parts  in  the  specimens  secured  by  the 
writer : — Bare  space  above  the  eye  dull  sappy-  or  fungus^ 
white.  Bare  space  below  the  eye,  which  is  quite  as  large, 
dull  lead-blue  in  colour.  Hinder  angle  of  both  bare  parts 
that  arc  hidden  by  the  imbricate  feathers  faint  blue-green. 
Iris  bright  hazel,  with  a  tendency  to  red. 

In  comparing  these  three  skins  with  five  of  M,  lunulatus, 
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I  find  that  they  are  more  brightly  coloured  and  that  two 
are  considerably  larger,  while  the  third  has  practically  the 
same  measurements  of  bill  and  wings. 

The  western  skins  shew  : — 

A  and  B.  Total  length  5*85  inches,  wing  3'15,  culmcn 
052. 

C.  Total  length  5'25  inches,  wing  2*9,  culmen  O*-^. 

My  observations  on  this  form  were  made  in  the  Karri 
forest  country  that  lies  some  fifty  miles  in  from  Albany  and 
has  only  recently  been  opened  up  by  a  timber  company.  To 
what  extent  this  will  aflfect  the  bird  T  cannot  well  say. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  the  nest  of  this  species  in  the 
Perth  Museum  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  much 
like  that  of  the  Robin,  Petrwca  phamicea.  Those  of  the 
Meliihrepti  are  not  generally  loosely  constructed  and  placed 
between  three  strong  prongs.  However,  this  does  not  scera 
more  wonderful  than  that  the  western  Spine-bill  should  build 
an  abnormal  type  of  nest  in  a  similar  position  near  Albany. 

35.  Glycyphila  ocularis.  Brown  Honey-cater.  (Hall's 
Key,  p.  40.) 

A.  Ad.  cf.  Geraldton.  27.10.1)9.  Total  length  5  25 
inches,  wing  2*64,  tarsus  0'65,  tail  2'25. 

B.  Ad.  ?.  Geraldton.  14.10.99.  Total  length  535 
inches,  wing  2*63,  tarsus  0*65,  tail  2  25. 

C.  Young.  Geraldton.  27.10.99.  Total  length  3  5 
inches,  wing  1*85,  tarsus  0*65,  tail  0*9. 

Description  of  an  immature  bird  (Ixjing  fed  among  the 
foliage  by  the  parents;  this  is  the  young  of  A). — The 
abdomen  and  breast  are  faint  yellow.  A  large  area  behind 
and  below  each  eye  and  continued  under  the  lores  is  bare, 
but  the  series  of  peculiar  feathers  that  afterwards  make  this 
species  conspicuous^  are  represented  by  s|)ots  which  ap|>ear 
to  be  beneath  the  skin.  Although  the  rcctrices  extend  from 
their  sheaths  only  to  a  length  of  0*6  inch,  there  is  a  clear 
flush  of  green  upon  them,  particularly  on  the  ventral 
surface,  in  contradistinction  to  their  state  in  the  adult,  which 
shews  the  green   wash  more  clearly  on   the  dorsal  surface 
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owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  webs. 
The  nasal  groove  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the  length 
of  the  mandible  (035  inch)^  just  as  it  does  in  the  adult 
(0*6  inch) ;  the  feet  are  bluish^  more  so  than  in  the  adult. 

Specimen  A. — The  peculiarity  is  here  a  faint  flush  of  olive- 
green  upon  the  lower  breast  and  abdomen.  Even  though 
the  parent  of  C^  it  still  retains  the  colour  indicative  of 
youth ;  moreover,  the  youth  of  this  particular  specimen  is 
evidenced  by  faint  yellow  on  the  breast  and  abdomen. 

This  bird  was  tolerably  numerous  upon  the  sand-plains, 
which  are  richly  decorated  at  the  above  time  of  year  with 
a  great  variety  of  blossoms  and  teem  with  honey-laden 
shrubs,  herbsy  and  Banksia-trees. 

36.  Ftilotis  sonora.  Singing  Honey-eater.  (HalFs 
Key,  p.  41.) 

One  adult  male.     27.10.99.     Geraldton. 

An  orchid  owner  spoke  of  this  species  as  quite  a  grape- 
stealer;  but  such  a  failing  is  not  confined  to  the  western 
bird  alone,  as  a  similar  statement  has  been  made  in  the 
eastern  colonies. 

37.  Ptilotis  LEiLAVALENsis.  Lcsscr  Whitc-plumcd  Houcy- 
eater.     (HalPs  Key,  p.  43.) 

Wing.     TaU.     Bill.    Tarsus, 
in.  in.         in.  in. 

A.  Ad.  c?.    27.10.99.    Geraldton...  29       2-65     0*5       0-8 

B.  Ad.  cJ.    14.10.99.  „         ...303     285     0*5       0*8 

C.  Ad.  cf.   27.10.99.  „         ...3-1       30       0  5       08 

Average    301     2*83     05       08 

Average  of  six  skins  olP.pmicillaia  .  3*19     3*13     0*43     0*8 

In  these  specimens  the  black  at  the  base  of  the  post- 
auricular  patch  is  variable  in  position.  A  nest  found  at 
Geraldton  on  Oct.  29th  contained  two  unfledged  young. 
Exteriorly  it  was  formed  of  the  filament-bearing  seeds  of 
Clematis  and  interiorly  of  white  horsehair.  Eggs  collected  for 
me  by  Mr.  Douglas  Darling  at  Geraldton  agree  tolerably  well 
with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell  in  the  Vict. 
Nat.  vol.  xvi.  p.  87. 
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38.  Ptilotis  ornata.  Ycllow-pluraed  Honey-eater. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  43.) 

Four  ad.  sk.     Katanning.     Oct.  4th  to  7th,  1899. 

One  of  these  skins  shews  a  uniform  grey  head  and  under 
tail-coverts  broadly  marked  upon  the  mid-rib  in  lanceolate 
fashion  ;  apart  from  this  it  resembles  the  others. 

One  mile  from  the  city  of  Perth  a  cup-like  nest  was  found 
hanging  from  two  slender  twigs  of  a  Eucalypt  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground  (9.11.99).  It  was  made  of  wiry  green 
grass  and  was  slightly  ornamented  with  spiders'  webs. 
The  lining  was  composed  of  "  palm  wool "  (J/acroramio), 
which  is  gathered  by  settlers  to  make  head-rests  for  sleeping 
purposes.  External  diameter  of  nest  2*5  inches,  internal 
diameter  2*1,  depth  of  cavity  2. 

The  bird  insisted  upon  staying  on  its  nest  until  the  limb 
to  which  it  was  attached  fell  upon  a  branch  below,  and  it  was 
frightened  away  by  my  hands. 

39.  Meliornis  LONGiRosTRis.  Loug-biUcd  Honey-eater. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  43.) 

A.  Ad.  cJ.     2G.9.99. 

C.  Ad.?.     29.9.99.  ^^"^^"•^'^^•'^""y- 

D.  Imm.       26.9.99. 
This  bird  is  merely  a  western  subspecies  and  so  much 

resembles  the  eastern  species  3/.  novte-hoitandiip  that  to  deter- 
mine to  which  form  an  individual  belongs  in  an  intermediate 
country  such  as  South  Australia  will  probably  be  extremely 
difficult.  1  agree  with  Dr.  Ramsay  *  that  Gould's  account 
of  the  bill  will  be  of  no  assistance  in  the  case  of  the  sub- 
species ;  but  1  also  notice  that  in  my  adult  specimens  the 
cheek -feat  hers  are  "  a  little  longer,  form  a  more  ovate  {mtch, 
and  are  slightly  hair-like."  The  culmen  measures  0*75  inch, 
0-75.  0-85. 

Dticripiion  of  an  immature  bird  {D). — Forehead  and  crown 
brownish  black  ;  nape  blackish  brown  ;  back  similar  to  that  of 
the  adult;  the  stripe  retreating  from  above  the  eye  whitish  ; 
cheek-tufts  and  hair-like  feathers  upon  the  neck  dirty  white; 

•  *  Tabular  Lint  of  Aiwtwlian  liirdj..'  Nnto^*,  p.  V2  (I^hh). 
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basal  two-thirds  of  lower  mandible  flesh-coloured.     Culmen 
07  inch.     In  other  respects  similar  to  the  adult. 

40.  Manorhina  flavigula.  Yellow -throated  Minah. 
(Hairs  Key,  p.  44.) 

To  identify  three  clutches  of  eggs  found  on  Oct.  4th,  an 
adult  specimen  was  shot.  Length  of  wing  4*95  inches.  One 
nest  was  placed  in  a  Hakea  some  five  feet  from  the  ground 
and  another  in  a  Eucalypt  twenty  feet  high.  The  fabric  has 
the  same  appearance  as  an  eastern  example,  being  3'5  inches 
in  external  diameter,  2*5  in  internal  diameter,  and  2  deep 
(cavity) . 

41.  AcANTHocHi^RA  CARUNCULATA.  Rcd-wattlc  Bird. 
(HalPs  Key,  p.  44.) 

Sk.  ad.   ?  .     4.10.99.     Katanning. 

A  nest  with  two  fresh  eggs  contained  also  one  of  Cuculus 
pallidus  (Oct.  4th) .  Outwardly  the  structure  was  assimilated 
in  appearance  to  the  supporting  tree,  being  made  of  acacia 
("  jam  *')  twigs.  The  middle  layer  was  of  grass  and  the 
lining  of  sheep's  wool,  particularly  thick  at  the  bottom. 
External  diameter  6  inches,  internal  diameter  3,  depth  of 
bowl  1*5. 

42.  Pardalotus  ornatus.  Striated  Pardalote.  (HalFs 
Key,  p.  46.) 

One  ad.  sk.  4.10.99.  Katanning.  (Yellow  specula.) 
I  secured  a  specimen  of  a  Pardalote  to  determine  the 
species  and  concluded  that  it  was  P.  affinis.  Upon  rc-exami- 
nation  at  home  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  wings 
marked  with  wliitc  as  in  P.  ornatus,  while  the  bold  specula 
were  yellow.  This  constituted  a  phase  not  hitherto  recorded, 
as  P.  ornatus  is  only  known  to  assume  the  scarlet  tipping. 
If  the  subsi)ecies  P.  assimilis  is  allowed  to  have  so  wide  a 
range  in  the  colourin*^  of  the  speculum  as  scarlet,  crimson, 
orange,  or  yellow,  the  same  may  be  the  case  here.  I  feel 
disposed  to  consider  it  merely  a  matter  of  time  to  discover  that 
birds  with  the  scarlet  and  lemon  specula  exist  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  the  continent;  and  then  the  species  will  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  subspecies  as  regards  the  speculum. 
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As  for  the  species  P.  affinis  (always  yellow-tipped),  I 
believe  it  to  be  only  a  phase  of  the  subspecies  P.  assimiiU. 
On  a  previous  occasion  *  I  proved  P.  as$imilis  to  have  only 
the  third  quill  edged  with  white  (scarlet  speculum),  and  the 
speculum  may  be  yellow  just  as  in  the  ''third  and  fourth 
quill''  phase.  If  this  is  really  so,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  P.  affinis. 
Proof  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  in  support  of  my  view,  as 
specimens  come  in  from  time  to  time,  even  if  the  delay  is  as 
long  as  in  the  finding  of  the  specimen  under  review.  I  shall 
then  place  P.  affinis  along  with  P.  assimilis. 

43.  Cheramceca  LEUCosTERNUM.  Black-aud-White  Swal- 
low.     (Hall's  Key,  p.  47.) 

I  identified  this  species  from  one  specimen  obtained  at 
Geraldton,  I^.IO.QQ.  A  second  example  was  nesting  in  a 
sand-bank  and  incubating  four  eg^s. 

To  others  as  well  as  myself  it  is  surprising  that  this  short- 
legged  and  small-billed  bird  should  be  so  fond  of  burrowing. 
Apparently  feebly  formed,  its  bill  must  perform  a  movement 
similar  to  that  noticed  in  certain  Picarian  birds  that  also 
tunnel.  In  one  cliff-side  a  pair  of  Swallows  had  made  five 
"  caves "  six  inches  apart  in  a  line.  The  first  in  order 
penetrated  some  three  inches  into  the  firm  sandy  soil,  while 
the  others  were  each  successively  a  little  deeper,  and  the  last 
was  nearing  completion. 

44.  Petrochelidon  nigricans.  Tree-Martin.  (Hall's 
Key,  p.  47.) 

One  skin  was  procured  at  Denmark  on  Nov.  3rd.  This 
species  was  nesting  freely  in  the  hollows  of  very  high  dead 
timber.  I  had  to  wait  twenty  minutes  before  a  bird  came 
low  enough  to  be  killed  with  small-sized  shot. 

45.  Antiius  AUSTKALia.     Pipit.     (Hall's  Key,  p.  47.) 

A.  Sk.  ad.  cf.     27.10  99.  \  ^,      .. 

n     ci     •  omncMi    Kjcraldtoii. 

B.  Sk.  imm.        29.10.99.  J 

My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  colouring  in 
•  Proc.  Linn.  Sdc.  X.  S.  Wales,  vol.  xxir.  p.  472  (lrt>l»). 
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specimen  A  and  slightly  to  that  in  B.  So  dense  and  so 
uniform  was  the  ''  pale  ^^  rufous  in  A  (exceptions  to  follow) 
that  I  concluded  this  individual  to  be  either  an  abnormal 
form  or  that  Dr.  Sharpe  was  wrong  in  his  remark  that 
"  Tasmanian  birds  are  more  rufous  than  mainland  ones." 
I  possess  very  rufous  skins  from  Warragul  in  Victoria, 
Nannine^  and  Geraldton ;  in  addition  to  which  specimen  A 
is  so  rufous  that  the  ordinarily  white  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
the  white  throat  are  both  rufous  white. 

Gould  has  remarked  upon  the  possibility  of  the  rufous 
colour  relating  to  the  moult.  My  specimen  (A)  is  a  bird  in 
much-worn  plumage.  It  has  been  thought  also  that  the 
rufous  may  indicate  the  young.  I  have  a  nestling  that  is 
more  rufous  and  black  than  a  young  bird ;  but  again  I  have 
a  young  bird  that  is  more  rufous  than  a  nestling;  while  I 
possess  two  adults,  from  Victoria  and  West  Australia  respec- 
tively, one  of  which  is  particularly  rufous,  while  the  other  is 
almost  absolutely  so.  The  absence  of  dates  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Museum  specimens  has  prevented  Dr.  Sharpe  from 
following  out  the  sequence  of  plumages  *. 

46.  Artamus  melanops.  Black-faced  Wood-Swallow. 
(Hairs  Key,  p.  48.) 

A.  Sk.  juv.        U.lO.QQ."^ 

B.  Sk.  ad.  cJ .     16.10.99.  [  Geraldton. 

C.  Sk.  ad.  14.10.99.3 

D.  Sk.  ad.  ?  .     3.9.99.     Nannine,  Cue. 

The  length  of  the  wing  of  the  young  bird  is  4*95  inches, 
while  in  the  adults  it  is 46,  4*75,  and  5*2 inches resijcctively, 
shewing  specimen  A  to  have  a  longer  wing  than  B  or  C. 
The  brownish-white  markings  of  the  wing-tips  of  the  juvenile 
are  broad  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  adult  D,  while 
specimens  B  and  C  are  intermediate  in  this  respect.  D  is 
very  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  others  and  causes  con- 
fusion with  the  questionable  species  A,  cineretis  Vieill. 

•  In  my  material  there  are  two  phases.  Among  the  specimens  of  the 
South  Australian  Museum  there  is  a  rufous  skin,  as  well  as  one  in  sooty 
plumaire,  heavily  blotched  with  black.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
species  is  trimorphic. 
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In  A,  B,  and  C  the  under  tail-coverta  are  not  narrowly 
edged  with  white ;  those  of  D  are  clearly  so. 

Description  of  A  (young). — Shafts  of  head-  and  neck* 
feathers  fulvous^  giving  &  light-brown  appearance;  upon  the 
slate-grey  of  the  back  are  a  few  feathers  deeply  edged  with 
fulvous ;  rump  brownish  blacky  with  small  brown  edgings  to 
feathers  ;  tail  much  as  in  adult ;  wings  slate-grey^  tipped  with 
dirty  white,  the  outer  webs  darker  than  the  inner ;  a  few  of 
the  upper  coverts  edged  with  fulvous  ;  chin  and  lores  black  ; 
throat  grey ;  chesty  breast,  and  abdomen  sooty  grey ;  under 
tail-coverts  black ;  under  wings  silvery  grey,  coverts  white. 

So  thoroughly  insectivorous  is  this  si)ecics,  in  common  with 
others  of  its  genus,  that  in  search  of  insects  it  dips  its  bill  into 
the  corollie  of  flowers  and  brings  it  out  covered  with  pollen, 
which  makes  the  black  chin  and  forehead  appear  yellow.  It  is 
thus  an  eficctive  agent  in  the  process  of  cross-fertilization. 

47.  ZoN.*:GiNTnus  oculatus.  Red-cared  Finch.  (IlaH's 
Key,  p.  49.) 

Two  ad.  sk.     Sept.  27th,  Oct.  2nd.     Denmark. 

At  Tor  Bay  I  observed  this  Finch  building  a  nest,  from 
which,  four  days  later,  I  took  two  fresh  eggs.  Both  eggs 
and  nest  are  what  Australians  call  "  typical  Finches'.''  A 
Banksia  situated  amongst  '*  black  boys  "  {Xanthorrhcpa)  was 
utilizinl  for  the  nest,  a  good  look  out  being  thus  ensured 
over  an  acre  or  two  of  ground. 

So  far  as  I  saw,  the  south-west  corner  of  Australia  did  not 
appear  to  contain  many  Finches,  and  they  were  represented 
by  one  species  only.  Only  two  out  of  twenty  Australian 
species  are  found  in  West  Australia,  one  of  which  I  do  not 
think  would  care  to  live  in  the  moist  climate  of  the  south- 
west. The  resident  form  is  the  "  red-eared,"  which  seems 
to  me  to  act  in  the  south-west  the  part  that  the  *'  red-browed" 
species  plays  in  the  south-east,  most  of  each  district  being 
damp  and  wild. 

4i^,  PonARcii's     pnAL.f.NoinEs.        Freckled     Frog-mouth. 
(IlalTs  Key,  p.  55.) 
Fledglinjr,  sk.     28.10.1)1).     (icrahlton. 
IJescrij'tton  of  fltdgling. — There   were  two   s]>ccimeu8  in 
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the  nest,  of  which  this  was  the  larger.  Upper  surface  grey 
with  conspicuous  black  shaft-lines  ;  a  faint  wash  of  pale  red 
upon  the  scapulars  and  upper  surface  of  tail ;  freckling  of 
adult  faintly  represented ;  upper  tail-coverts  brown,  white- 
tipped,  and  with  the  barbules  free ;  wings  much  like  those  of 
the  adult,  but  without  rufous,  which  is  represented  by  a  pale 
flush  of  pink.  Whole  under  surface  brownish  grey,  all  the 
feathers  below  the  chest  being  without  barbules;  throat-  and 
chest-feathers  with  distinct  shaft-streaks  ;  breast  with  faint 
shaft-streaks ;  abdomen  faintly  rayed,  edges  of  feathers  grey ; 
under  tail-coverts  with  dark  centres  and  grey  tips  ;  iris 
yellow.  Total  length  10  inches,  wing  4'9,  tarsus  0*85,  mid- 
toe  without  claw  1'15. 

In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  I  find  that  Mr.  Hartert 
gives  no  description  of  the  male  in  the  absence  of  an  authen- 
ticated skin,  nor  do  I  know  of  any.  It  so  happens  that, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  Mr.  Dudley  Le  Souef  asked  Mr. 
Hartert  to  identify  a  certain  skin  for  him,  which  proved  to  be 
P.  phalcenoides.  Being  the  skin  of  a  male  from  Cardwell, 
Queensland,  I  may  note  its  leading  characters  as  follows  : — 

Description  of  an  adult  male, — There  is  much  rufous 
freckling  and  verraiculation,  but  no  decidedly  uniform  rufous 
tint.  The  whole  upper  surface  is  mainly  grey,  each  feather 
being  narrowly  streaked  with  black  on  the  shaft-line.  The 
rufous  freckling  is  fine  and  heavy.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  white  freckling  on  the  wings,  particularly  towards  the 
scapulars.  The  feathers  of  the  under  surface  are  covered 
with  rufous  vermiculations,  above  and  below  which  are  white 
patches  that  are  much  larger ;  these  do  not  appear  on  the 
throat  otherwise  than  as  fine  marks ;  the  brown  shaft-lines 
are  conspicuous.  In  other  respects  the  skin  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  female  described  in  the  Catalogue.  Total 
length  15  5  inches,  wing  85,  tail  7*1,  bill  from  angle  of 
mouth  2*25,  tarsus  0  95,  mid-toe  without  claw  1-3. 

The  fledgling  when  placed  upon  a  bough  instinctively 
assumed  the  pose  of  the  parent,  although  it  was  never  before 
out  of  the  nest.  After  a  certain  amount  of  handling,  this 
posture,  obtained  by  inheritance  alone,  was  no  longer 
retained,  the  bird's  pose  becoming  limp.     The  experience  of 
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tlic  western  bov  in  very  nmoli  that  of  the  eftxtcrn  wIm-u  this 
biid  U  HceD  for  the  hrst  time,  judging  by  the  remark  ho 
make* :  "  Luok  at  the  \V attlc-biril'it  neat  on  which  aonie  one 
has  thrown  a  piece  of  bark."  As  the  "  bark  "  mores  the 
true  state  of  aCfaim  becomes  apparent :  it  is  a  Prug-uoulli 
ujjonit.  Mimicry  of  wood  and  bark  is  a  distinctly  protective 
act. 

Two  nesta  observed  (IS.IO.UO)  were  composed  of  a  mcagr« 
Dumber  of  short  twigs  with  a  fuw  lanceolate  green  leavra 
upon  each  cluster,  while  both  wcro  upon  horizontal  forks. 
Itreailth  of  ne&t  8  inches  by  5  :  there  wan  but  a  slight  depres- 
sion: it  yrtts  placed  in  a  Uankma,  H  feet  from  tlie  grouuil. 
The  young  faced  the  wind  and  the  nesting  parent  had  to  bo 
almost  pushed  away. 

49.  IIalcyox  FVKHiiopr«iv8.  Red' backed  Kingfislicr. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  57.) 

A.  ^k- ad.  rf.-t  27.10.99.     Ocrnldton. 

U.  r>jestlin^  } 

Tlie  appcarancv  of  the  nestling*,  which  arc  hut  a  few  clava 
old,  is  surprising.  A  nia«s  of  highly  refractive  and  pale 
silvery-blue  quills,  that  are  exceedingly  long,  makes  them 
appear  very  different  to  young  birds  in  general.  Thcnc  quill* 
shew  no  barbs  and  each  feather  is  still  within  its  sheath,  iu 
which  the  borbulca  arc  feebly  develujtcd.  The  quills  of  the 
whole  ventral  surface  are  silvery  whiu-,  less  bo  on  the  throat. 
The  quills  of  the  head  are  fine,  imhricatt-d,  aud  silvery  in 
apgtearance.  The  quills  of  the  wings  and  bai-k  orr  pale  silvery 
blue.  The  tail-quills  are  deep  blue  fur  the  partly  ex|H]ise«l 
basal  two-thirds;  silvery  blue  for  the  tt-rnii»nl  third.  The 
upper  tail-covcrts  arc  also  in  the  quill  stage,  lieiug  whtt« 
with  a  rufous  tint  upon  tliem,  as  if  to  indicate  the  coming 
rufous  covorta  proper.  Bc|;inniog  at  the  inlerM-npulium, 
passing  along  tlie  spinal  tract,  aud  cndiug  ticlow  the  rump 
i*  a  scrica  of  nut-brown  quills  that  indicate  the  future  area 
uf  chestnut  feathers.  The  tip  of  the  beak  i^i  pink  like  the 
lower  maudihie,  which  ha*  a  subterminal  black  bniid.  Both 
tips  are  sharply  dceun>ed  (in  i-ach  upcciuu-u},  as  if  the  bird 
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ODce  needed  them  bent  to  bold  its  food  better.  Lengtb  of 
wing  of  nestling  'Z5  inches  (uo  exposed  feather),  of  adult  2'75. 
lengths  of  quills: — back  r25,  primary  TS,  primary-covert 
0'35,  tail  1.  One  of  tbese  nestlings  shews  three  quills  bursting 
on  one  flank.  The  rupture  is  taking  place  at  03  iucb  from 
the  distal  end,  ami  from  that  point  the  sheath  must  be  worked 
away,  nnsplit.  I  found  that  this  nestling,  like  the  adult,  had 
a  marked  vitality  and  resisted  death  for  a  long  time. 

While  wandering  along  a  dry  ereek  near  Geraldtoa  my  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  patch  of  white  against  the  clilT.  I  found 
it  to  mark  a  nest  of  this  species  some  ten  feet  above  the 
watercourse,  having  its  entrance  two  inches  broad  fay  one 
inch  high.  Thence  for  a  space  of  fifteen  inches  downwards 
was  a  strong  line  of  carbonate  of  lime  as  broad  as  the  entrance 
to  the  nest.  While  I  was  surveying  the  nest  the  owners 
kept  flying  to  and  fro.  The  bowl  of  the  chamber,  which  is 
not  lofty  (15  inch),  is  7  inches  across  The  stench  from 
the  nest  indicated  that  it  had  been  occupied  annually  for 
years,  and  Diptera  (blow-flies)  had  deposited  in  the  tunnel 
larvae  which  were  five  inches  long  and  had  riddled  the  gnano. 
The  young,  1  should  say,  eicrete  the  waste  material  in  a  given 
direction  and  that  against  the  light,  which  means  along  the 
tunnel.  In  passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  this 
unsanitary  channel  the  parents  get  the  throut,  breast,  and  end 
of  the  tail  clotted.  The  young,  at  the  period  above  described, 
flick  their  tails  when  they  are  handled,  just  as  the  parents 
do,  shewing  early  an  inherited  tendency.  The  young  have 
powerful  voices,  sounding  like  the  uohe  of  a  grindstone  at 
work,  to  which  a  jerk  is  regularly  given  during  each  revolution. 
Every  few  revolutions  a  special  effort  is  made  by  the  bird, 
causing  a  sound  as  if  spasmodic  pressure  bad  been  applied 
to  the  handle  of  the  stone. 

There  were  four  young  in  the  neat. 

50.  Halcyon  sanctus.  Sacred  Kingfisher.  (HaU's  Key, 
p.  57.) 

One  sk.  ad.  ?  .  27.10.99.  Long  Island,  PeUjirt  Group, 
Houtraan's  Abrolhos. 
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No  particular  note  u|)on  the  skin  is  necessary.  Special 
interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  distribution,  because  hitherto 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  bird  as  inhabiting  this  set 
of  coral  islands.  It  is  fond  of  exploring,  and  finds  its  way  to 
a  vast  number  of  spots  off  the  mainland.  How  it  now  fares 
on  this  treeless  island  (about  7  miles  long)  is  easily  demon- 
strated, because  it  had  chosen  the  only  possible  spot  to  breed 
in,  viz.  an  abandoned  jetty,  amongst  the  planks  of  which  a 
pair  of  birds  were  going  in  and  out.  There  is  brackish  water 
about  three  miles  away,  while  thousands  of  lizards  are  to  be 
had  almost  anywhere. 

51.  CucuLus  PALLiDUs.  Pallid  Cuckoo.  (Hall's  Key, 
p.  58.) 

I  procured  a  young  bird  at  Katanning,  5.10.99,  also 
an  egg  in  a  nest  of  the  Red-wattle  Bird.  The  immature 
bird  still  retains  fledgling  feathers  on  the  forehead  and 
sparsely  on  the  chest.  The  upper  tail-covcrts  are  clear  grey. 
I  noticed  many  young  birds  on  the  wing  at  Geraldton  on 
Oct.  29th,  shewing  olive  round  the  eye  instead  of  clear  yellow. 
I  handled  an  adult  bird  in  the  flesh  near  Albany  on 
Sept.  27th. 

52.  Cacomantis  flabellifokmis.  Fan-tailed  Cuckoo. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  58.) 

A.  Sk.  imm.  S-     16.10.99.     Geraldton. 

B.  Sk.  nestling.     3.11.99.     Denmark. 

Specimen  A. — Brown  above,  except  the  tail-coverts,  with 
faint  cross-bars  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  ;  upper 
tail-covcrts — the  first  part  of  the  bird  to  shew  signs  of 
maturity — bluish,  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail 
** notched"  on  the  outer  web  with  rufous ;  the  external  quills 
of  the  tail  "  notched "  on  the  proximal  ends,  with  white 
on  the  outer  web  and  rufous  on  the  di.stal  ends  of  the  same 
quills  and  same  webs  ;  the  middle  quills  of  the  tail  shew 
more  rufous  than  white  on  the  outer  webs;  the  breast  is  more 
erenatelv  marked  than  the  back  :  the  undrr  tail-coverts  are 
pale  brown. 

Specimen  B. — Nearly  ready  to  fly  ;    the  last  of  the  quills 
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about  to  burst  along  tlie  back  in  a  line  from  the  neck  to  the 
rump ;  abdomen  not  featliered  ;  under  surface  of  feet  rich 
yellow,  upper  surface  slate-coloured ;  eyes  dark  brown. 
Wing  2*55  inches. 

The  nestling  had  gradually  enlarged  the  entrance  to  the 
nest  with  its  bulky  form.  It  fiercely  attacked  my  fingers 
when  taking  it  out. 

53.  Chalcococcyx  basalis.  Narrow-billed  Bronce 
Cuckoo.     (Hall's  Key,  p.  59.) 

One  female.     14.10.99.     Geraldton. 

This  species  was  recorded  in  the  *  Victorian  Naturalist/ 
vol.  xv.  p.  145,  as  new  to  Western  Australia,  on  the  strength 
of  the  discovery  of  the  egg.  The  finding  of  the  bird  there 
makes  the  statement  more  certain. 

54.  Glossopsittacus  porphyrocephalus.  Purple-crowned 
Lorikeet.     (Hall's  Key,  p.  61.) 

Adult.     29.9.99.    Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

55.  Calyptorhynchus  baudini.  White-tailed  Cockatoo. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  61.) 

One  male.     30.9.99.     Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

Although  this  country  is  suitable  for  the  Black  Cockatoo 
I  saw  only  occasional  individuals,  while  the  Red-tailed  species 
came  regularly  to  lodge  for  the  night  in  a  certain  area. 
For  three  days  1  camped  within  fifty  yards  of  a  nest  of 
C.  baudini  and  could  see  the  birds  pass  in  and  out  of  their 
home,  which  was  situated  high  up  in  a  dead  Karri  gum.  A 
nest  was  secured  later,  in  the  Stirling  Range,  with  two  eggs. 

56.  Platycercus  icterotis.  Yellow-cheeked  Parrakeet« 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  65.) 

A.  Sk.  ad.  cJ.     I  1  10.99.     Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

B.  Sk.  iram.  ^.)  j>  J 

C.  Sk.  imm.     279.99.     Denmark  River. 

The  young  birds  vary  considerably  between  green  and  red, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  Rosella,  it  is  some  two  or 
three  years  before  the  adult  plumage  is  gained.  Specimen  B 
shews  more  green  than  red  along  the  ventral surt ace.  while  C 
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shews  more  red  than  green.  The  handsome  western  Bosella 
and  Bamardius  semitorquattu  are  the  two  resident  Parrots  of 
the  district. 

57.  PoRPHYRocEPHALUs  SPURIU8.  Red-capped  Parrakeet. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  66.) 

Sk.  iram.  ?  .     28.9.99.     Tor  Bay,  Albany. 

In  the  'Records  of  the  Australian  Museum/  Cat.  Bds. 
p.  68  (1891),  Dr.  Ramsay  writes :—'' Fem.  Similar  to  the 
male,  very  little  smaller,  but  slightly  duller  in  colours. 
Young  (one  skin).  Similar  to  adult,  but  having  all  the 
colours  of  duller  tints,  &c.'' 

Oould  (Handbook  Bds.  Austr.  yoI.  i.  p.  61)  speaks  of  the 
young  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence  as  being  of  a 
nearly  uniform  green  colour ;  nevertheless  the  hues  which 
characterize  the  adult  bird  are  perceptible  at  almost  any 
age. 

The  skin  which  I  obtained  is  radically  different,  and  sug- 
gests youth ;  yet  it  is  that  of  a  breeding  bird,  first  to  judge  by 
its  worn  tail-feathers,  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  for  days 
it  accompanied  a  highly  coloured  (male  ?)  bird  in  a  quiet 
forest.  It  was  probably  a  young  individual  which  had  bred 
early.    The  following  is  the  description  of  it : — 

Inunature  specimen. — Head  yellowish  green ;  cheeks  lighter; 
faint  flush  of  red  on  the  brownish  lores ;  back  and  scapulars 
like  head ;  rump  greenish  yellow  ;  throat,  fore-neck,  and 
chest  smutty  brown,  without  any  trace  of  violet ;  breast, 
flanks,  and  abdomen  purple-blue ;  wing-coverts  bluish  green ; 
band  across  under  portion  of  wing  pale  lemon-coloured. 
The  worn  tail  shews  scarcely  any  white.  The  bill  has  the 
posterior  two-thirds  dull  blue,  the  anterior  third  whitish. 

An  adult  skin  obtained  by  exchange  shews  the  lores  to  be 
bright  red  (not  dusky  red).  It  appears  to  be  that  of  a  well- 
matured  bird. 

58.  Barnardius  sbmitorquatus.  Yellow-collared  Parra- 
keet.    (HalPs  Key,  p.  66.) 

Sk.  ad.  cf  &  9  .     26.9.99.     Denmark. 

A  favourite  haunt  of  many  individuals  of  this  species  was 
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tiear  the  feeding-boxes  of  the  horses  at  Messrs.  Millers'  saw- 
mill. If  disturbed  they  would  only  fly  into  the  lower  branches 
of  adjacent  trees  and  soon  alight  again. 

59.  Phaps  ELEOANs.  Brush  Brouzc-wing  Pigcon.  (HalPs 
Key,  p.  71.) 

Sk.  young.  18.10.99.  Pigeon  Island,  Wallabi  Group, 
Houtman's  Abrolhos. 

Pigeon  Island  is  a  small  treeless  area,  some  ten  acres  in 
extent,  with  shrubs  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  It  is 
adjacent  to  other  members  of  the  group  that  are  well  able  to 
stock  it  with  the  pair  of  birds  which  probably  gave  it  a 
name.  This  species  lies  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
many  individuals  are  present.  On  my  visit  I  saw  only 
one  until  I  traced  it  to  a  bush,  under  which  I  found  a 
young  bird,  which  allowed  me  to  place  my  hand  upon  it. 
The  parent  after  some  moments'  deliberation  flew  away. 
Both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Helms  refer  to  P.  chalcoptera  as 
being  found  on  the  island,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  This  species 
has  not  been  previously  noticed  as  found  upon  the  group. 

The  query  of  Mr.  Helms,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Beddoes  *, 
regarding  the  nesting  of  the  species  in  the  island,  if  P.  elegans 
is  intended,  can  now  be  considered  settled,  because  the  latter 
gentleman  has  noticed  the  Pigeon  on  the  group  at  all  times 
of  the  year  and  I  have  brought  away  with  me  a  skin  of  a 
young  bird  that  had  very  recently  left  the  nest. 

60.  iSoiALiTis  MELANOPs.  Black-frontcd  Dotterel. 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  83.) 

A  young  bird.     27.10.99.     Geraldton. 

The  scapulars  and  lesser  wing-coverts  have  chestnut  and 
not  maroon  tips ;  the  forehead  is  much  lighter  than  the 
crown,  which  is  brown ;  there  is  no  band  on  the  fore-neck. 

61.  Hydroproone  casfia.  Caspian  Tern.  (Hall's  Key, 
p.  88.) 

A.  Young,  about  to  break  shell. 

B.  Fledgling.     Houtman's  Abrolhos. 

♦  *  Producers*  Gazette   &   Settlers'    Recoi-d   of  Western   Australia/ 
Yol.  V.  pt.  t>,  p.  ^W, 
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Thu  1>ill  uf  HpecimuD  A,  whilv  in  tlic  AwW  nt  the  Htnge  itntn), 
wui  vrrmiliun-rrd,  hut  uf  a  {mler  nhadt*  than  iu  the  adult. 

It  «eea»  to  l>e  generally  uiidorstood  tltHt  thia  s|*cciiM  i* 
solitary  white  nesting;  but  this  is  not  always  so,  because, 
immediately  above  higbwater-murk  ou  a  saudy  |)oiiit,  I  found 
some  thirteen  pnin  iiieubating.  Miint  of  the  tie«tB  had  two 
egp  for  the  eom|iloment,  others  had  only  one.  'llie  parcnta 
rune  in  a  tl(>ek  when  approat-hed  auil  soared  overhead,  uttering 
their  guttural  note  repeatedly  at  long  intervals. 

But  thuugb  the  binU  on  the  Uest  Wallabi  Islands  of  tlie 
lIoulman'sAbrolhos  were  nesting  tojEcther  (^0.10,99),  olhen 
were  leading  a  solitary  life  upon  the  Mnallcr  isletn.  On  Square 
Island,  uf  the  Pel«art  (jroup  of  the  Abrolho*,  1  abseried  two 
egg:!  (17.10.99)  ui>on  the  coral-eanil,  without  any  prcteuec  of 
a  neat  beyond  an  indentation  in  the  grutiud. 

The  luemlters  of  the  Wallabi  Island  colony  ( western  end)  bad 
gathered  together  a  few  twigs  iu  a  small  number  of  cnaca ;  aud 
IU  these  primitive  neaia  were  close  to  salt-busheii  {Sattotame), 
1  take  it  that  the  twigs  were  from  those  bushcfi.  So  much 
were  the  bulk  of  these  eggs  tike  those  of  the  (iull  {GabiamuM 
pacificua)  that  1  should  have  beeu  quite  unable  to  ideotify 
tbem  hud  the  ownerx  thi-m*elvcs  not  assisted  nie,  ami  hail 
it  not  been  lor  the  chicks  within  the  eggs  having  vermiliou- 
red  beaks. 

To  identify  the  two  cgga  ou  the  Pelsart  Uroup  waa  nnt  so 
easy,  because  a  pair  of  Terns  aud  a  }uur  uf  Gulls  were  present 
together.  The  (iulls  made  no  noiMe,  while  the  Tcrus  did, 
uceasionally  patiHiug  high  overhead,  hut  shewing  no  sigua  of 
ownership  of  the  nests.  Ou  takuig  up  the  eggs  aud  teaviitg 
tht)  bcaeb  iu  the  boat's  dingey,  I  was  sati*(ieil  wlien  I  saw  ono 
"Caspian  "  descend  upon  the  place  where  tlieae  valuable  egga 
should  have  been.  My  fear  that  ihvj  would  not  Ik-  idcntitled 
was  thus  satisfactorily  disniissi-d.  The  note  of  the  bird  in 
the  night  reminded  me  of  the  smaller  I'enguins  iu  southern 
wati-ri. 

St$tling. — Bill  ooral-rej,  with  a  suhtcrminal  black  band; 
legs  aud  feet  brownlhb  orange.  Otherwise  as  dcscrilicd  in  tL« 
nriliib  Miisium  Catalogue. 
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02.  Sterna  douoalli.  Roseate  Teru.  (Hairs  Key^ 
p.  88.) 

Sk.ad.  cf .  26.10.99.    Pelsart  Group,  Houtman's  Abrolhos. 

This  species  was  always  seen  in  small  companies^  and 
although  I  tried  diligently  to  find  it  incubating^  it  appeared 
to  be  waiting  for  November.  Mr.  Beddoes  speaks  of  April, 
June,  November,  and  December  as  the  months  for  nesting. 

63.  Sterna  beroii.     Crested  Tern.     (Hall's  Key,  p.  88.) 
A  nestling  and  an  adult  were  secured  on  Square  Island,  of 

the  Pelsart  Group  of  the  Houtman's  Al)rolhos.  The  nestling, 
though  quite  young,  attempted  to  swim  a  considerable  distance 
and  had  to  be  shot. 

Nestling. — ^The  description  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Saunders 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  excepting  that  the  upper  part  of  the  feet 
and  tarsi  are  slate-coloured,  the  under  portion  cf  the  feet 
ochreous. 

This  islet,  of  some  three  acres  in  extent,  is  flat  and  sandy, 
a  small  part  being  covered  viith  salt-bush.  On  it  a  score  of 
pairs  oF  the  Tenis  had  just  hatched  out  their  youn;r,  and  the 
little  birds,  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  old,  were  hiding  or 
attempting  to  hide  under  bushes  or  running  away  terror- 
stricken.     Amongst  them  an  Osprey  had  its  nest  and  young. 

64.  Sterna  puliginosa.  Sooty  Tern.  (Hall's  Key, 
p.  89.) 

Sk.ad.  $  .  Rat  Island,  Easter  Group,  Iloatman's  Abrolhos. 
17.10.99. 

Our  cutter-yacht,  the  *  Wanda,'  sailed  into  an  anchorage  off 
Rat  Island  on  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  day.  We  immediately 
walked  a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  beach  to  a  "  rookery '* 
that  contained  some  2000  Sooty  Terns,  each  of  which  had 
deposited  or  was  depositing  its  single  egg  under  a  salt-bush. 
The  SalsolacciBt  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  close 
together,  occupy  most  of  the  island,  which  is  about  three 
miles  long.  Through  them  we  "  quietly ''  crashed,  and  so 
disturbed  the  birds  which  we  passed  that  they  scrambled  out 
and  did  not  feel  at  ease  until  they  had  with  difficulty  riseiL 
upon  the  wing.     At  least  a  thousand  of  them  mujst  have  beea 
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wbirling  immediately  abovn  us,  withmanyotben  atill  higbcr 
ill  tbc  air.  Noticing  t)ie  latter,  it  is  evident  in  a  momcDt 
Ihat  they  soar  eiiaily;  for  in  such  a  position  they  will  >iutain 
tiieir  flight  for  roauy  minutrs  together  with  no  appoirnt 
Happing  of  the  wiiigv.  The  whccUng  is  cither  upwuxla  or 
downwardH,  but  mostly  in  tbc  latter  direction.  Croaking 
tinaoatea  principally  from  the  bird»  in  the  "  rookery," 
screeching  from  those  above,  and  the  cry  of  "  widc-a-wakc  " 
from  B  few  iu  the  distance.  All  three  sounds  may  lie  heard 
aloft. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  island  wasanothrr"  rookery"  of 
like  pro[M)rti(in«.  The  opening  day  of  the  hiying-seasoo  meant 
that  the  birds'  evening  tishing-exeuniou  was  aluindoncd.  Aa 
the  suu  was  setting,  at  (i.'lo  p.m.,  they  were  as  active  and  noisy 
as  during  the  other  houn  «f  the  day.  At  9.30  the  din  was 
just  aH  ktrotig,  and  before  duylight  the  hab<-l  wiu>  still  much 
the  same.  The  Siihermen  told  nie  that  on  this  first  night 
no  birds  sleep.  The  whole  ialand  is  flat  and  uutimbvred,  and 
the  two  compact  "  rookeries  "  severally  occupy  a  few  acrc«  as 
far  away  from  oach  other  as  the  length  of  the  island  {tcrmits. 
Apart  from  the  hreeding-months  the  "  VVide-a-wakc  "  is  not 
to  be  seen  on  these  islands  during  daylight,  but  Mr.  Beddoes 
says  that  it  may  be  heard  overhead  in  the  nigbt.  That 
gentleman  further  told  me  that  when  nesting  is  concluded  all 
the  birds  leave  together  or  at  about  the  same  time,  meaning 
that  within  three  days  tbc  whole  tlirre  thousand  eompriscd 
in  each  "  nHtkcry  "  move  away  to  sea.  The  young  are  daily 
trained  to  go  further  from  land  and  to  rtrmain  longer  absent, 
the  inslruetion  and  encouragement  occupying  three  or  four 
weeks.  While  the  "  Sootica "  are  hrrcding  upon  the 
ground,  the  "Noddies"  are  nesting  uiKin  the  hushes  some 
two  or  three  fe^t  above  it ;  and  when  some  of  the  egga  arc 
eichanged  the  birds  make  no  objection,  bnt  "  sit  on."  The 
*'  Noddiirs  "  will  hatch  out  the  "  Sooty's  "  eggs  and  feed  the 
young  until  they  are  ready  to  run  about,  but  no  longer. 
The  old  "  Noddy  "  is  a  ipiiet  unassuming  bird,  and  certainly 
doca  Dot  like  the  noiwe  of  tlic  young  "Sooty,"  which  is  "» 
rhip  of  tbc  old  block."     So  pugnacious  is  thi-  latter  speciea 
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that  sheep  are  kept  at  bay  by  it.  Not  so  with  the  '^  Noddy/' 
I  foand  the  "  Sooty  "  a  very  plucky  bird,  while  the  "  Noddy  " 
was  not  in  any  way  pugilistic  (facts  reversed  in  Mr.  Helms's 
paper) ;  and  this  shews  how  nicely  the  nesting-habits  are 
accommodated  to  each,  when  tlie  sensitive  bird  places  its 
nest  on  a  bush  and  the  ''  fighter''  lays  its  egg  on  the  ground. 
When  the  young  birds  are  ready  to  essay  a  flight  they 
waddle  through  the  bushes  to  the  beach  :  cripples  must 
needs  remain.  In  the  '^  rookeries ''  I  saw  only  one  abnormal 
bird :  it  had  the  hinder  crown  and  neck  mottled,  and  the 
mantle  looking  as  if  dusted  with  flour.  It  could  not 
have  been  hatched  that  season,  and  would  be  abnormal  in 
any  case. 

I  observed  a  thousand  eggs  in  the  "  rookery/'  from  which 
the  birds  moved  or  over  which  they  stood  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  crash  of  the  waves  on  the  barrier  coral-reef 
could  not  be  heard  above  the  sounds  of  feathered  life.  If  three 
or  four  people  continue  to  trample  through  their  nesting- 
ground  the  sitting  birds  rush  about  in  a  mad  paroxysm  of  fear, 
scrambling  under,  over,  or  through  the  maze  of  twigs  until 
they  either  sink  exhausted,  frightened  into  momentary  quiet, 
or  gain  the  air,  which  to  them  is  home.  The  egg-laying  day 
is  to  them  surely  the  most  anxious  of  the  year;  and  the 
croaking  sound  of  two  thousand  voices,  or  say  six  hundred 
at  a  time,  ten  times  stronger  than  that  of  two  hundred 
ordinary  frogs,  from  the  throats  of  myriads  of  birds  in 
close  wheeling  flight,  is  truly  wonderful.  Never  have  I 
experienced  such  a  sensation  of  the  marvellous  as  when 
I  heard  that  extraordinary  din  of  bird-voices. 

The  nest  is  simply  a  depression  in  the  sand,  with  a  few 
twigs  or  empty  moUusk-shells  scratched  up  round  it,  and 
not  always  that.  All  the  eggs  which  I  saw  were  upon  the 
ground  under  the  bushes.  A  few  ''  Noddies,"  not  more 
than  a  score,  had  nests  iipon  the  bushes  over  the  others. 
I  had,  of  course,  a  splendid  opportunity  of  examining  a 
magnificent  series  of  eggs.  Certain  fishermen  and  other* 
h«ad  been  out  collecting  those  of  the  first  laying  (Oct.  20th), 
for  which  they  eagerly  look  out.     Their  visit  was  to  a  distant 
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"rookery"  (iu  wbich  1  liail  previously  vainlcrrd),  and  tliry 
bad  taken  from  a  portion  of  it  about  t'iglit  liuiulrrd  cgfft, 
kaviog  Nouic  two  buridrrM,  and  firing  the  bifdM  the  uppor- 
tunitf  to  lay  again  undtatiirbcd.  Tbc  tneasurcmcDts  of 
tbc  eggs  do  nut  vary  much,  ani]  one  pattern  of  markitt); 
governs  the  bulk  ;  in  tbe  miiiurity  there  urc  difrvrcnco.  I 
observed : — 

{a)  Whitiitb  gmiind,  puri)lij>li  nfxrtK  apjicaring  a>  if  bt-nnth 
tbe  surface  and  purplith-reit  «[H>t!i  just  above  it ;  on  the 
surface  conspicuous  ajiotH  and  blotchi-s  of  a  cbt^mtnut- umber. 

{b)  Qround-colour  of  green,  which  ia  rare,  tbe  «pcils  being 
dis|>erBcd  as  in  (a). 

(c)  Dull  rufona  groaud- colour,  with  varying  spots:  thia 
is  not  so  rare  as  (&). 

(rf)  Keddi^h-whitc  grr>und-col(Mir,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
the  iputa  varying  in  sixir  and  nnmlicr. 

The  following  type*,  attracting  the  eye  at  a  gbnce, 
provided  a  verics  of  H|M.*cinicns  shewing  the  stagca  of  pigment- 
influence  in  pKMing  atcing  the  oviduct  ;— 

(1)  Uuitc  white,  exM'ptioHul.  Scvcrul  yi-anago  I  received 
tpccimens  of  this  kind  from  Maiden  Island. 

{'i)  AVhitc,  with  au  innermu»t  faint  purple  layer  of  aiiois 
«ud  blotches.     SpeciiueuH  varying  grratly  in  sisc. 

(SJ  Similar  to  (2),  but  nitli  a  sivund  and  stronger  layer  of 
apots  upon  the  surface. 

(-4)  White  ground-colour,  with  purple  and  rhestnut  sj.nts, 
which  arc  ijuitc  uniform  ;  few  blutclies. 

(5)  The  type  described  as  (a). 

(G)  The  ty[w  dfscribod  as  (A). 

(7,  a,  U)  The  type  described  as  (e)  ;  the  eilent  of  ground- 
colour, ami  therefore  of  the  spot*,  variable,  some  lightly,  some 
beavily  marked. 

(10)  Similar  to  (r),  with  few  but  hr«ry  blolcbea. 

Tbe  aecood  "  rookery,"  at  the  other  end  of  Rat  Island, 
aeemed  to  contain  much  the  name  typca  of  eggs,  and  rrmaiocd 
untouched.  This  is  the  only  one  of  these  islands  which  the 
"  Sooty  "  uses  for  breeding.  Each  "  rookery  "  conUins  somo 
two  thousand  birds. 
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65.  Anous  8T0LIDUS.  Noddy.  (Hairs  Key,  p.  89.) 
I  Tittited  one  large  "  rookery ''  on  Pelsart  Island  proper, 
where  some  two  thousand  Noddies  were  assembled  (21.10.99). 
They  had  not  begun  to  lay  their  eggs,  although  it  was  past 
the  usual  date.  Mr.  Beddoes  tells  me  that  this  species  is  the 
earliest  Tern  to  lay  on  the  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  and  that 
August  9th  is  the  earliest  record  which  he  ha»  of  their  doing 
so.  The  "  hovering  as  bees  "  only  occurs  at  the  initial  stage, 
but  it  starts  again  when  the  young  are  being  taught  to  fly. 
The  teaching  lasts  from  fourteen  to  tuenty-one  days.  The 
young  struggle  in  from  the  sea  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
but  the  parents  arrive  en  masse  during  the  evening.  My 
experience  with  them  was  very  quiet,  because  they  were 
assembled  in  a  single  colony  upon  the  salt-bushes  and  upon 
the  bare  ground  near  them.  Encouraging  some  of  them  to 
move  on  simply  meant  that  they  rose  before  us  like  a 
cloud  such  as  few  people  have  seen — a  mass  of  quickly-flying 
bodies  in  revolution  and  unmethodical  action.  Fishermen 
watch  for  this  sign,  and  onslaughts  upon  the  eg<:;s  soon  after 
follow.  It  has  been  observed  that  by  marking  off  a  section 
of  a  rookery  and  taking  the  eggs,  a  second  and  subsequent 
laying  ensues,  contrary  to  what  happens  if  the  birds  are 
undisturbed.  This  season  the  Noddy  had  not  begun  to  lay 
by  October  2l8t,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  sensitive  bird 
had  been  made  more  so  by  the  depredations  of  wild  cats,  once 
introduced  to  subdue  the  rats.  Although  the  eggs  of  the 
two  species  are  externally  too  much  alike  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  yolks  :  that 
of  the  Sooty  has  a  deep  red  yolk,  nhile  that  of  the  Noddy 
has  a  yellowish  one. 

Among  the  four  thousand  Sooty  Terns  breeding  on  Rat 
Island,  21.10.99, 1  found  only  two  nests  of  the  Noddy.  One 
was  large,  and  measured  eleven  inches  across,  the  bowl  being 
3*5  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  made  of  marine  weeds,  salt- 
bush  twigs,  and  light  filamentous  sponges.  Both  nests  were 
placed  on  the  tops  of  Salsolacae,  some  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  upon  which  the  eggs  of  the  *' Sooty '*  were  very 
numerous. 
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The  daj  of  the  vast  flocks  referred  to  bj  Gilbert  in  Gould's 
'  Handbook  '  is  past.  When  guano- workers  cease  to  frequent 
the  islands,  and  the  introduced  cats  allow  the  lixards  alone 
to  work  havoc  there^  the  former  state  of  affairs  may  return. 

66.  MicRANODs  TBNUiRosTRis.  Lcsscr  Noddy.  (Hall's 
Key,  p.  89.) 

A,  B.  Sk.ad.  $.  17.10.99.  Long  Island,  Pelsart  Group, 
Houtroan's  Abrolhos. 

C,  D.  Nestlings.  27.10.99.  Long  Island,  Pelsart  Group, 
Houtman*s  Abrolhos. 

On  Long  Island  were  two  small  mangrove-swamps,  one 
with  many  old  nests  and  a  few  birds  sitting  upon  eggs,  the 
other  containing  those  of  the  birds  fully  engaged  in  the 
task  of  incubation.  There  were  approximately  a  hundred 
nests,  each  containing  a  fairly  fresh  egg,  on  the  17th  of 
October.  On  the  27th  two  of  the  nests  contained  young 
some  three  days  old. 

Description  of  nestling. — The  young  at  once  assumes  a 
likeness  to  the  parent :  the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  are  bordered  by  a  line  of  white  down ;  the  under 
wing  is  whitish ;  the  forehead,  nape,  and  crown  are  covered 
with  clear  greyish-white  down,  the  cheeks  being  less 
distinctly  white;  the  bill  and  eyes  are  black;  the  nail  of 
the  bill  is  pure  white ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  brownish  black. 

In  the  adult  skins  secured,  the  third  and  fourth  primaries 
(from  the  outside)  give  equal  measurements. 

Nest, — The  material  from  which  to  choose  for  a  nest  is 
limited,  consisting  only  of  a  few  land-weeds  (salt-bush  or 
occasional  herb)  and  a  marine  weed  or  two.  The  former 
would  not  suit  the  manner  in  which  the  loose  material  is 
placed,  hanging  from  so  poor  a  support — a  basis  that  is  not 
broad  enough  to  hold  stems  that  are  not  interwoven.  As 
the  bird  does  not  care  to  adopt  the  practice  of  nesting  on  the 
ground,  it  is  scarcely  optional  to  use  aught  but  seaweed,  to 
withstand  the  wind.  Rhodophycea  are  chosen  from  the 
beach,  and,  being  fascicular,  they  hold  together  when  placed 
on  an  irregular  fork.     How  the  season  affects  the  gathering 
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of  red  weeds  and  the  laying  of  eggs  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know.  Very  little  skill  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  pleasant 
effect  in  nest-building  among  mangroves.  The  cluster  of 
weeds  which  form  the  nest  measures  six  inches  across  and 
four  inches  in  depths  the  bowl  being  a  slight  depression  of 
half  an  inch. 

That  this  *' rookery '*  has  been  used  for  two  or  more 
years  is  shown  by  the  guano  upon  the  branches  and  older 
portions  of  the  nests.  While  making  observations^  a  bird 
flew  at  me^  and  brought  blood  from  my  lower  lip  with  its 
bill. 

67.  Gabianus   PACiricus.     Pacific   Gull.      (Hall's  Key 
p.  90.) 

Fledgling  (about  seven  days  old).  27.10.99.  Houtman's 
Abrolhos. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  a  slight  ^'  mound  "  lined  with 
salt-bush  twigs. 

68.  Pelagodroma  marina.  White-faced  Storm-PetreK 
(Hall's  Key,  p.  91.) 

A.  Sk.  ad.  <J.  26.10.99.  South  Island,  Pelsart  Group* 
Houtman's  Abrolhos. 

B.  Nestling.  20.10.99.  West  Wallabi  Island.  Hout- 
man's  Abrolhos. 

Nestling. — Except  the  chin  and  throat,  the  whole  under 
surface  is  covered  with  a  sooty-grey  down  averaging  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  The  down  has  fallen  from  the  upper 
surface,  excepting  the  crown  and  rump.  The  back  is  deeper 
slate-coloured  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  wings,  which  are 
almost  free  from  down,  are  of  the  same  colour ;  the  hind- 
neck  is  mottled  with  white  ;  the  face  is  deep  slate-coloured  ;, 
the  lores  white  with  dark  tips  ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  cheeks 
white ;  the  feet  slate-coloured,  with  a  very  light  yellow  mark 
between  the  toes ;  the  bill  is  dark.  The  bulk  appears  to  be 
twice  that  of  the  adult.  Girth  of  nestling  at  shoulders 
10*5  inches ;  of  adult  4*5  inches. 

One  nestling,  well  advanced,  I  found  lying  dead  above 
the  entrance  to  a  burrow  and  externally  uninjured,  24.10.99^ 
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Eg^  were  Found  on  South  Inlana,  Pelsurt  Oniup,  20.10.00, 
fresh  and  much  incub&ted.  The  mnic  wb»  oliNcrved  to  br 
sitting  in  tbc  d&vtime.  In  tlit;  course  ofau  hour  I  wu  tble 
to  rougblj  examine  from  *\\  to  nine  nests,  ami  accompiisbi-d 
the  excavation  in  the  loose  itantl,  bound  with  fibrous  vcgcla- 
tioti,  by  hau'l  ainue.  Many  birds  were  in  the  lK>Ilown, 
apparently  not  specially  engnged,  but  ki^epiDg  apart  from 
their  mates  while  tiltiug  upon  the  eggs.     This  is  not  usual. 

,  PornNca  cHUiiii)RHv\iHt'«.  Wcdgc-tailed  Petrel. 
IP«  Key,  p.  9:i } 

Pn>m  the  West  Wallnbi  Ixland  of  the  Iloutman's  I  pro- 
cured, in  a  burrow,  a  mnlc  "jiccimrn,  in  order  to  ascertain 
tlic  author  of  the  moaning  call*  that  came  from  the  holes  in 
tlic  daylight.  Theae  were  quite  new  ^•  my  ears,  and  did  not 
resemble  those  of  any  Petrel  in  the  other  large  "  rookeries  " 
which  I  have  liei-n  fortunate  enough  to  visit.  During  the 
night  these  calls  would  prove  (juiie  distressing  to  a  pertioii 
not  knowing  the  source.  My  first  acijuaintancw  wiili  theui 
was  in  the  duylij^ht,  and  1  felt  impi^Ilcd  to  make  a  kind 
of  response,  bicause  I  thought  that  some  creature  was  in 
distress.  At  first  I  could  only  rt-fcr  the  noise  to  the  cau 
which  are  wild  in  the  adjacent  group.  Lying  at  anchor  thiit 
calm  night  I  was  considerably  imprcsMxl  by  what  a  sa[icr- 
atitious  person  would  certainly  have  ealk-<l  the  feeling  that 
au  "island"  was  in  dintrt-ss  aiid  mosRing  iu  its  troubles: 
cireum^tnnces  altogi-lher  loo  dismal  for  au  optimisi  to  Im 
within  hcohng  of.  My  mind  was,  howevrr,  licnt  upuu  hard 
facts,  and  for  the  moment  was  uncmotiona'. 

Although  my  specimen  agieca  with  the  measurements  nottd 
by  Salvin,  the  colour  of  th<!  bill  does  not  corrcspund  with 
the  •prci6c  nomeuclalurc,  because  it  is  slalc<coloored  with  tbo 
Up  (uad)  black;   the  feet  are  fleshy  while. 

Young  "Mutton-birds"  are  very  pugnacious,  for  if  two 
arc  placed  in  the  same  box  overnight,  one  will  be  found 
dead  io  the  morning.  This  surely  eomns  of  being  *'  brouglit 
up  "  alone  in  a  burrow.  The  statement  applies  ulsu  to  other 
•|irL'<c*  of  IVin-ls. 
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Appendix. 

Ktvited  Lut  of  the  BiriU  found  on  the  Houtman't  Abrolhot, 

and  their  Neiting-dattt. 


'  Kkv. 


671. 


Speciks. 

Sitliaetiu  leucoffaater  Qmelin, 

PandioH  IrucuerpAaltu  Gould. 

Petnrra    giiodrtjavii    Vig.    & 

lloraf. 
SerieornU  maculaCa  Gould. 


Cinclorhamphut  ru/emeniiVig. 

&  IIo«f. 
Zottrrupt  yottldi  Bonspnrto. 

Hirundo  nfOfena  Ooiilil. 
Anthu$  auMrotUWi-.a  Hoi^f. 
Jiaici/<m  famttit  Vig,  i  Jlunf. 


Phnpt  ehalcoptera  I^lliain. 
Phapt  elfijimt  Temm. 
Tumif  varia  Lath. 
philips 
a  tabirmtif  Gmelin 


Artnnria  intfrpret  Linn. 
Hirmatopiu  longinutrit  Vieill. 
//.  unicoiur  Wnftlcr, 
Si/iiatarvia  Aeltflica  Linn. 
Ayiiilitii  riifira/nlla  Temm. 

,   yuinriiiui  ci/ano/au  Vieill. 

,V,  ntrieyalut  S.ilviidori. 
.    I.iimmi  iiiic^zftilaiiiliir  Ornv. 


Krstino  Datbb,  &c. 

Fledged  voung  in  nent,  20.10. 

99.    WftllAbi  Group. 
Eg^s,  S«pt.  and    USAOM. 

Y.iiiiip  pli'rnifiil  in  UctoW. 
Considered  a  "  stray." 

Deserted  neat  of  thii  iieiw»n, 
20.10.09.      West  WalUbi 

Possibly  nesting   on   Long 
Island,  Pel  ear  C  Group. 

Fresh  et;gs,21. 10.90, 23.11.04. 
Wallabi  Group. 

Considered  a  Tisitor. 

Appenred    to   be   nesting   on 

Pelearl,    27.10.09.       (One 

pair.) 
Doubtful     habitat.       (See 

No.  B!).) 
Young  ju«  out  of  nert,  21. 

lO-Oy.     Wallrtbi  Gronp. 
Fresh  eggs.  20.10.99.      Wal- 

bbi  Group. 
Knon-n  to   breed  on   Pelsnrt 

Islsnds. 
PoBsibly  nesting  on  islet  off 

U'allBbi  Group  and  Pelsare 


Young  nccninpanying  parents, 
2il.10.9ll. 
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«Kky/ 
628. 
6S1. 
633. 
635. 

644. 


^45. 

647. 

649. 

6o0. 

651. 
662. 
655. 

656. 


659. 

em, 

666. 


669. 
671. 
716. 
727. 

736. 

7»n'. 

7.J8. 

743. 
744. 
754. 


Spbcibs. 

HetsraetiUs  brtvipes  Pallas. 
OlottU  nebularius  Qunoer. 
Linwnitei  ruficoUu  Pallaa. 
AncylochUu9    iubar^tuUus 

Qmelin. 
Hydroproffne  ca$pta  Pallas. 


Nestino  Dates,  kc. 


Sterna  dougaUi  Moot. 
S.  hergU  Licht. 
8,  anteitheia  Scopoli. 
S,  fuUtfinosa  Gmelin. 


^.  nereis  Gould. 
S,  nnensis  Omolin. 
Amous  Mtolidun  Lion. 

Micranous  Unuirostrii  Temm. 


Larus  uovte-holiaHdue  Steph. 
Oabianus  pacifieus  Latham. 
Pelagodroma  marina  Latham. 


Pitffinus  ehhrorhyncku*  I/ess. 
P.  tissimiiis  Gould. 
Demiegretta  sacra  Gmelin. 
Phalacroeorax  ktfpoleucus 

Brandt. 
Phaetkon  rubrieauda  Bt>dd. 
P.  ieffturus  Daudiu. 
Ptleranus    conspurillatus 

Temm. 
Emiyptula  minor  Forst 
Chenopis  at  rata  I^tb. 
yettion  castaneum  Kvton. 


Fresh  eggs,  17.10.99;  well- 
developed  embryos  in  eggSf 
20.10.99  ;  eggs,  15.12.90 
(A,  J,  Campbell), 

Fresh  eggs,  15.11.94;  eggs  in 
Dec.  1890. 

Eggs,  17.10.94;  young  in 
down,26.10.9l>. 

li^  23.11.94;  embryos  well- 
developed. 

Eggs,  6.10.94,20.10.90; 
young,  4.11.94. 

Eggs,  3.12.94. 

Eggs,  6.10.94,  21.10.99.  Co- 
lony  not  yet  started  to  lay. 

Fresh  eggs,  17.10.99.  Breed- 
ing-season irr^ular,  Sept. 
to  Dec. 

Eggs,  14.10.94 ;  also  Sept. 

Eggs,  7.10.94 ;  also  Sept. 

Fresh  eggs  and  nestlings, 
26.10.99  ;  eggs  with  well- 
developed  embryos,  26.10.99, 
10.11.94;  nestlings,  15.12iX) 
(A.  J.  CampheUy 

Eggs,  26.11.94. 

P^ggs,  July.     Pelsart  Group. 

Eggs,  November. 

Eggs,  9.10.94.  Off  Goo 
Island. 

Egg,  10.11.94. 

Occasional  in  Sept  Wal- 
labi  Group. 
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XIV. — Results  of  an  OmithologicalJourney  through  Colombia 
and  Ecuador. — Part  V.     By  Walter  Goodfellow,  F.Z.S. 

[Concluded  from  p.  67.] 

Fam.   Trochilida. 
(316-432.) 

We  devoted  special  attention  to  the  Humming-birds  during 
our  expedition )  but  almost  the  entire  collection  of  the 
members  of  this  family  has  gone  to  the  U.S.  National  Mu- 
seum, Washington,  together  with  copious  field-notes  relating 
to  them.  It  is  now  being  worked  out  there  by  M  r.  Oberholzer, 
and  an  account  of  it  will  shortly  be  published  containing  our 
notes  and  results  in  full^  but  we  may  venture  to  make  some 
general  remarks.  We  obtained  examples  of  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  about  116  species  of  this  charming  group^  but  the 
number  will  probably  be  much  increased  when  the  specimens 
have  been  properly  worked  out.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
all  of  them  were  killed  with  an  Indian  "  bordaquera  ^'  or  blow- 
pipe, for  it  would  be  useless  to  kill  them  with  a  gun,  however 
small  the  shot  was.  Consequently  all  our  skins  are  perfect, 
and  there  is  hardly  one  among  them  that  is  poor.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  a  European  cannot  acquire  the  use  of  a 
blow-pipe.  In  one  sense  this  is  correct,  so  far  as  shooting 
with  darts  goes,  for  then  a  tube  9  or  10  feet  long  must  be 
used,  which  a  "  European  "  unaccustomed  to  it  will  find  very 
unwieldy.  In  Popaydn,  however,  we  met  a  young  Colombian 
gentleman  who  was  very  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe, and  from  him  we  learnt  how  to  cut  the  Indian  tubes 
down  to  5  or  6  feet  in  length  and  to  use  clay  pellets  instead 
of  poisoned  darts.  We  did  this  and  practised  on  small  birds 
in  the  garden,  and  none  were  more  surprised  than  ourselves 
at  the  rapid  progress  we  made. 

We  found  Humming-birds  scarce  in  Southern  Colombia 
during  the  time  of  our  visit,  whereas  in  Ecuador  at  certain 
altitudes  they  predominated.  If  an  ornithologist  were  to  visit 
the  Central  Cordillera  at  the  back  of  Popaydn  I  am  sure  that 
be  would  find  there  a  distinctly  new  species  of  Lesbia.  I  saw 
examples  of  it  on  several  occasions  at  an  altitude  of  about 
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9000  feet^  but  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
specimens ;  for  when  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  shot 
them  we  had  no  guns  with  us. 

Of  some  species  of  this  group  we  killed  many  more  ex- 
amples than  we  intended,  for  the  reason  that  often  we  could 
not  tell  exactly  at  what  species  we  were  shooting.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  genus  Eriocnemis,  for  example,  are  very 
easily  confounded  on  the  wing,  and  in  some  localities  several 
of  the  8|)ecie8  are  found  together.  It  was  only  by  shooting 
many  specimens  of  E,  luciani  th  tt  we  occasionally  secured 
one  of  the  rarer  E,  mosquera,  which  is  very  diffV-rent  in  the 
hand,  but  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  on  the  wing.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  genera.  Each  of  them 
has  its  characteristic  habits  and  flight,  but  in  most  cases  the 
diflferent  species  look  much  the  same  iu  life.  It  is  only  when 
a  specimen  is  held  in  the  hand  and  turned  to  the  light  in  the 
right  position  that  the  beautiful  colours  are  seen  to  advantage* 
The  brightest-coloured  may  look  the  plainest  of  birds  when 
on  the  wing. 

Fara.    C  Y  p  s  E  L  I  D  js. 

4*33.  CHi«TURA  zoNARis  (Shaw). 

Two  males  and  one  female.  We  found  these  Swifts  at  alti- 
tudes of  from  10,000  to  15pOO  feet,  but  more  frequently  at 
the  higher  elevation.  They  fly  in  flocks  in  the  early  morning 
and  evening,  skimming  close  over  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  Their  stomachs  contained  chiefly  small  moths. 
Personally  we  found  them  confined  to  the  Eastern  Andes, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  change  their  locality  at  certain 
seasons  2<nd  visit  the  Western  Andes.  In  Julv  we  saw 
numbers  of  them  flying  about  the  ledges  of  the  precipitous 
''qucbradas"  east  of  Quito,  where  we  were  told  that  they 
nested.  The  female  is  more  brownish  on  the  head,  especially 
about  the  forc;head,  which  is  whitish  brown.  The  feathers  on 
the  vent  arc  also  edged  with  white. 

Fam.    ('  A  p  a  1  M  r  L  G  I  D  .«. 

'134.  Stenopsis  arritERvix  (Scl.). 

A  male  from  Papallacta^  Eastern  Andes  (Il^OCK)). 
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Fam.    PiciDiB. 

435.  PicuMNus  GRANADENSI8  (Lafr.). 

One  male  from  the  forests  of  Santo  Domingo. 

436.  Campophilus  mklanoleucus  (Gm.). 

A  pair  from  the  Coca,  Rio  Napo.  We  constantly  heard 
the  loud  rapping  of  these  birds  reverberate  through  the  forests^ 
but  could  seldom  get  a  shot  at  them,  for  the  trees  were  very 
high,  and  they  always  kept  out  of  sight  by  running  to  the 
other  aide  of  the  trunk.  They  accompany  their  rapping  with 
a  loud  harsh  note,  to  be  heard  a  long  distance  off. 

437.  Campophilus  pollens  (Bp.). 

Three  males  and  two  females  from  the  western  side  of 
Ecuador.  We  found  them  on  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
forest-covered  mountain-sides  at  altitudes  of  from  about  5000 
to  7000  feet.  They  were  rather  numerous  at  Canyacota  in 
September. 

438.  Campophilus  ouayaquilensis  (Less.). 

Two  males  from  Santo  Domingo.  A  pair  of  these  Wood- 
peckers bred  in  October  in  the  trunk  of  a  tall  dead  tree 
standing  in  the  clearing  near  our  hut. 

439.  Chloronerpes  pumioatus  (Lafr.  &  d'Orb.). 

A  male  and  a  female  from  the  western  side  of  Pichincha. 

440.  Chloronerpes  cecilia  (Malh.). 

A  female  from  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador,  is  apparently  of 
this  species. 

441.  Chloronerpes  nioriceps  (Lafr.  &  d'Orb.). 

A  good  series  from  Intag  and  Baeza,  Western  and  Eastern 
Ecuador. 

442.  Chloronerpes  dignus  Scl.  &  Salv. 
A  female  from  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador. 

443.  Melaxerpes  cruentatus  (Bodd.). 

A  male  and  two  females  from  the  Rio  Suno,  Upper  Rio 
Napo.  AH  the  three  specimens  were  shot  on  decayed  tree- 
trunks  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  small  Indian  clearing.     The 
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heads  of  this  and  of  the  next  species  pass  easily  through  the 
neck  when  they  are  being  skinned. 

444.  Melanerpes  pulcher  Scl. 

Five  males  and  two  females  from  Santo  Domingo  and  near 
Oualea.  At  the  former  locality  they  were  rather  numerous, 
and  all  those  which  we  shot  were  eating  ripe  bananas.  I 
ha%'e  observed  thom  feeding  together  with  ProcnioM  ietMa, 
Caliitte  icterocephala  and  C.  aurulenta,  ChlorophaneM  airi- 
capilla,  and  CasMtdix  oryzivora.  In  a  wild  state  C  oryzivora 
does  not  appear  to  be  evilly  disposed  to  smaller  birds,  which 
u  more  than  can  be  said  of  it  in  captivity. 

445.  Htpoxanthus  rivolii  (Boiss.). 

Four  males  and  three  females  from  near  Quito.  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  only  species  of  Woodpecker  found  near  that 
town.  All  our  examples  were  shot  at  the  little  village  of 
Guapalo,  in  a  deep  ''quebrada''  leading  into  the  Chillo 
Valley,  and  only  twenty  minutes  ride  from  Quito. 

446.  Cbleus  citrxopygius  Scl.  &  Salv. 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  the  Coca,  Rio  Napo.  Shot 
on  the  large  ants'  nests  so  common  on  the  trunks  of  forest 
trees.  This  Woodpecker  has  a  remarkably  strong  odour, 
which  the  dried  skins  still  partially  retain.  When  first  shot 
its  smell  was  so  strong  that  it  made  the  hut  almost  un- 
bearable. With  care,  the  skull  of  this  species  will  past 
through  the  neck  when  it  is  being  hkinncd. 

Fam.    M  o  M  o  T I  D  iB« 

447.  MOMOTUS  subrupescbns  (Scl.). 

A  male  and  three  females  from  the  Coca,  Rio  Napo. 
Fairly  numerous  on  the  edges  of  the  forest  around  the 
Indians'  clearings.  They  sit  so  motionless  and  flat  on  the 
branches  that  they  may  be  easily  overlooked. 

4-18.  UaospATHA  MARTii  (Spix). 

Three  males  and  a  female,  also  from  the  Coca,  where  this 
s|KTies  was  ratluT  niorc  plentiful  than  the  preceding.  It 
ap})ears  to  feed  largely  on  gra8shop|)crs  and  similar  insects. 
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securing  them  on  the  wing  and  returning  to  a  branch  to  eat 
them.  It  takes  grasshoppers  from  the  ground  without 
alighting. 

449.  Prionorhynchus  platyrhynchus  (Leadb.). 

Three  males  and  two  females  from  Santo  Domingo  and 
the  Rio  Coca^  Western  and  Eastern  Ecuador.  This  Motmot 
we  always  found  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  I  can  see  no  dif- 
ference between  examples  from  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 

Fam.   Alcedinidjb. 

450.  Ceryle  torquata  (Linn.). 

Although  this  large  Kingfisher  was  very  common  on  the 
Lower  Napo,  for  some  reason  or  another  we  only  shot  a 
female.  We  did  not  once  observe  it  so  high  up  as  the 
Coca. 

451.  Ceryle  amazona  (Lath.). 

A  female  from  the  Suno,  Upper  Napo.  A  pair  of  these 
Kingfishers  had  a  nest  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coca  in  June. 
One  night  the  river  suddenly  rose  and  overflowed  its  banks, 
when  doubtless  the  birds  perished,  for  we  did  not  see  them 
again. 

452.  Ceryle  cabanisi  (Tsch.). 

A  male  from  Santo  Domingo.  Shot  on  a  tree  near  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  about  200  yards  away  from  the  stream. 

Fam.   TaoooNiDiB. 

453.  Trooon  collaris  Vieill. 

Four  males  from  Gualea  and  Nanegal,  Western  Ecuador. 

454.  Trogon  personatus  Gould. 

A  large  series  of  males  and  females  from  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Andes  at  altitudes  of  from  9000  to  11,500  feet. 
Common  at  Papallacta  in  February.  We  found  them  only 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Western  Andes  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Eastern  ranges  ;  none  of  the  Trogons  are  found 
on  the  central  plateau  of  Ecuador.  Probably  this  species 
has  the  highest  range  of  all  those  found  in  that  country. 
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455.  TrOGON  ATRICOLLI8  Vieill. 

A  male  from  Gualea,  Western  Ecuador,  and  a  female  from 
the  Coca,  Rio  Napo. 

456.  TaoooN  viridis  (Linn.). 
A  female  from  the  Coca. 

457.  Trooon  MACRURU8  Oould. 

One  female  from  the  Coca.  The  lower  mandible  and  the 
sides  of  the  upper  are  dark  yellow. 

458.  Trogon  ramonianus  Bp. 

Two  males  and  a  female,  also  from  the  Coca.  Bill  greyish 
horn-coloured  in  the  male,  upper  mandible  of  female  black. 

459.  Pharomacrus  antisianus  (d'Orb.). 

Two  males  from  Intag,  Western  Ecuador,  and  two  males 
from  below  Baesa,  Eastern  Ecuador.  On  the  latter  side  we 
found  the  birds  feeding  in  the  company  of  P.  auriceps. 

460.  Pharomacrus  auriceps  (Gould). 

We  obtained  a  large  series  of  this  Trogon  from  both  Eastern 
and  Western  Ecuador  at  about  4000  feet,  but  those  from  the 
eastern  side  appear  to  have  the  head  of  a  more  coppery  hue. 
At  San  Nicolas  we  found  them  on  the  open  hilUsides  in  the 
Tcry  early  moniing  and  in  the  forests  during  the  day.  They 
feed  on  the  lower  trees  in  the  dense  parts  of  the  woodland, 
and  in  the  gloomy  light  are  very  difficult  to  see.  When  dis- 
turbed they  fly  into  the  highest  trees,  out  of  range,  but  they  are 
easily  brought  down  to  the  lower  regions  again  by  imitating 
their  loud  call-note.  Although  the  feathers  of  this  bird 
come  out  in  abundance,  even  with  the  most  careful  handling, 
their  skins  are  not  quite  so  tender  as  are  those  of  the  smaller 
Trogons,  such  as  T.  penonatui.  It  is  best  to  let  the  bodies 
get  quite  cold  before  attempting  to  skin  any  species.  Local 
name  ''Uuajaliqui.'^ 

Fam.   Galbulid^. 

161.    OaLBULA  MELANOOBNIA  Scl. 

A  female  from  Santo  Domingo.     Found  in  the  forests. 
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462.  Oalbula  chalcothorax  Scl. 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  the  forests  near  the  Coca. 
A  young  male  resemhles  the  female^  except  that  it  has  the 
under  tail-coverts  edged  with  white,  like  the  adult  male, 
and  not  with  fawn.  I  think  that  we  shot  all  our  specimens 
on  bees'  nests. 

463.  Jacamerops  grandis  (Om.). 

We  shot  three  males  and  a  female  of  this  handsome 
Jacamar  near  the  Coca  in  June.  We  met  with  them  only 
in  the  forests,  where  they  sit  silently  on  the  branches,  taking 
their  prey  on  the  wing  and  returning  to  the  same  spot. 
After  they  were  shot  a  sticky  fluid  like  honey  ran  copiously 
from  their  beaks.  Local  name  "  Quinde  rayo  **  (the  Beam- 
of-light  Humming-bird). 

Fam.   BuccoNiDiB. 

464.  BUCCO  R4DIATUS  Scl. 

A  male  from  Santo  Domingo.  Shot  on  the  dead  branch 
of  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  it  sat  perfectly 
motionless,  after  the  usual  manner  of  these  birds.  Its 
stomach  contained  grasshoppers,  beetles,  and  a  small  lizard. 
Iris  red.     Rare. 

465.  BuCCO  MACRODACTYLUS  (Spix). 

Two  males  from  Archidoua  and  the  Coca  respectively. 
The  birds  come  out  at  dusk  and  catch  moths  on  the  wing. 

466.  Malacoptila  pusca  (Gm.). 

A  female  from  Archidona.  Frequents  overgrown  clearings. 
Bill  light  yellow,  with  black  line  down  the  centre.  Iris 
yellow. 

467.  Malacoptila  castanea  Verr. 

A  male  from  the  lower  western  side  of  Pichincha. 

468.  MoNASA  PLAViRosTRis  (Strickl.). 

A  pair  from  the  Coca.  Bill  pale  lemon-yellow.  This 
Soft-wing  was  much  rarer  on  the  Napo  than  the  two  following 
species. 
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469,  MONASA  PERUANA  Bp. 

Two  pairs  from  the  Coca.  This  species  was  generally  seen 
in  the  open  clearings.     Bill  coral-red. 

470.  MoNASA  NTGRIPRONS  (Spix). 

Four  males  and  two  females  from  the  Coca.  The  com- 
monest of  the  Soft-wings  on  the  Napo.  Generally  found  iu 
pairs  in  the  forests,  sitting  silently  on  the  lower  branches  of 
high  trees  ;  it  catches  butterflies  and  other  insects  on  the 
wing.    Bill  bright  coral-red. 

Fam.   CucuLiDA. 

471.  Crotophaga  ani  (Linn.). 

Of  this  widely  distributed  bird  we  procured  a  good  series 
of  specimens.  They  were  remarkably  abundant  in  the  Cauca 
Valley,  and  became  quite  a  nuisance  to  us  when  we  were 
shooting,  flying  on  in  front  of  ns  in  large  flocks,  alighting 
clumsily  on  the  trees  and  bushes^  and  so  driving  other  birds 
away.  They  must  have  been  nesting  iu  May,  for  I  took  a  blue 
egg  out  of  one  which  I  was  skinning.  After  Popay&n  we  did 
not  see  any  again  until  we  reached  Santo  Domingo  in  Western 
Ecuador,  and  Archidona  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Napo, 
while  they  were  scarce  at  both  these  places.  Neither  of  the 
localities  suited  their  habits.  They  prefer  open  grassy  country, 
inhabited  by  herds  of  cattle  and  interspersed  with  tall  hedges 
and  clumps  of  trees.  They  are  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  cattle,  pecking  flies  and  insects  from  them.  Their  flight 
is  short,  and  their  mode  of  alighting  very  awkward.  When 
flying  they  keep  up  a  continual  noise.  In  Colombia  they 
were  called  "  Cham6m,''  and  in  Ecuador  '*  Pico  machete.*' 

472.    PlAYA  MBHLBRI  Bp. 

We  collected  a  good  series  of  examples  of  these  birds  on  both 
sides  of  Ecuador,  and  found  a  striking  difference  between  those 
from  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  They  undoubtedly  ou^iht 
to  be  divided,  but  in  the  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.  they  are  placed 
together.  Those  from  Eastern  Ecuador  have  the  head  and  back 
much  darker,  and  have  a  deep  purple  gloss  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  tail  with  a  blackish-grey  tint  underneath.     The  difiercuce 
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is  most  marked  when  the  skins  are  placed  side  by  side.     The 
western  bird  has  the  bill  yellow  with  a  greenish  base  and 
the  bare  skin  around  the  eyes  greenish  yellow ;  while  the 
eastern  bird  has  the  base  of  the  bill  blackish  and  the  skin 
around  the  eyes  coral-red.     Both  have  the  iris  crimson.     At 
Santo  Domingo  and  San  Nicolas,  in  Western  Ecuador,  we 
found  these  birds  very  numerous  in  flocks  of  from  15  to  20, 
looking  remarkably  pretty  as  they  skimmed  from  bush  to 
bush  without  any  apparent  movement  of  the  wings,  their  long 
outspread  tails  shewing  the   conspicuous  white  tips  down 
each  side.     They  are  not  forest-frequenting  birds,  but  prefer 
the  open  hill-sides  and  neglected  clearings.     On  the  eastern 
side  of  Ecuador  we  found  them  plentiful  by  the  Rio  Cosanga 
below  Baeza,  and  also  by   the  Coca  River.     Some  of  the 
Indians  used  the  tails  spread  out  to  form  head-dresses. 

478.  PiAYA  MiNUTA  (Vicill.). 

Two  males  from  Santo  Domingo.  Much  rarer  than  the 
preceding  species.  Eyelids  red  ;  bill  yellow^  slightly  shaded 
with  green. 

474.  CoccYzus  MELANocoRYPHUs  (Yieill.). 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  the  Coca.  These  birds  are 
solitary  in  their  habits,  and  frequent  the  Indian  clearings, 
taking  their  prey  on  the  wing. 

Fam.    Rhamfhastida. 

475.  Rhamphastos  tocard  Vieill. 

Although  this  Toucan  was  fairly  numerous  at  Santo 
Domingo,  we  only  secured  two  males  during  our  stay  there. 
It  was  very  shy  and  kept  to  the  highest  trees^  generally 
in  flocks  of  from  eight  to  a  dozen.  Iris  pale  blue,  bare  skin 
round  the  eye  yellowish  green  ;  lower  mandible  black, 
upper  mandible  yellow,  shaded  with  blue  and  green  down 
the  centre.  The  Ecuadorians  call  these  birds  "Predica- 
dores ''  or  ''  Dios-te-de.^' 

476.  Rhamphastos  cuvieri  Wagl. 

A  series  of  males  and  females  from  the  Rio  Napo,  where 
they  were  extremely  numerous.     This  was  remarkable,  for 
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the  Indians  slaughtered  them  by  the  hundred,  and  at  certain 
seasons  organized  expeditions  especially  for  killing  them. 
I  have  seen  them  return  from  these  expeditions  with  many 
hundreds  of  smoked  Toucans,  which  they  keep  to  eat  out 
of  the  fruit  season^  when  game  is  scarce.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe  on  certain  forest  trees,  the  Indian  lads  are  sent  to  make 
a  temporary  dwelling  under  the  branches^  and  they  take  up 
their  abode  there  while  the  fruit  lasts^  each  boy  selecting  a 
tree  to  himself.  With  their  silent  blowpipes  they  pick  off  all 
birds  that  come  there  to  feed.  Considering  this  wholesale 
slaughter,  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  Toucan  and  many  other 
birds  have  not  long  ago  become  extinct,  in  the  Napo  region 
at  any  rate.  The  Indians  use  the  feathers  for  decorating  their 
weapons  and  persons,  while  from  the  bills  they  carve  quaint 
necklaces.  The  bare  skin  around  the  eyes  is  shaded  Oxford 
blue.  Indian  name  "Dumbiqui.^'  When  we  were  on  the 
Napo  we  only  met  this  Toucan  singly  or  in  pairs. 

477.  Pteroglossus  plukicinctus  Gould. 

One  male  from  the  Coca  River.  Iris  cream-coloured ;  skin 
around  the  eyes  dark  red ;  legs  and  feet  olive-green. 

478.  Pteroglossus  castanotis  (Gould). 

A  male  and  two  females  from  Archidona  and  the  Coca. 
In  each  case  the  bills  vary  very  much  in  sise  and  colour. 
Iris  grey  ;  skin  round  the  eyes  cream-coloured. 

479.  Pteroglossus  ikythropygius  Gould. 

Five  males  and  two  females  from  Santo  Domingo  appear 
to  belong  to  this  species,  which  is  common  in  the  banana- 
plantations  around  the  huts,  sometimes  in  small  flocks,  but 
more  often  singly.  This  is  the  only  Toucan  which  I  have 
observed  to  settle  on  the  ground  in  a  wild  state.  Pupil 
dark  green;  iris  yellow;  eyelids  blue;  bare  skin  round  the 
eyes  crimson  ;  legs  and  feet  dark  green.  The  bill  is  creamy 
white  (pale  stone-colour),  shading  into  red  at  its  base,  while 
the  tip  is  red  ;  slaty  black  shews  along  the  cutting-edge,  and 
some  specimens  have  a  dark  line  down  the  centre.  Two  of 
the  birds  are  changing  the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  from 
brown  to  dark  dull  green. 
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480.  Pteroolossus  plavirostkib  Fraser. 

A  male  from  the  Coca.  Skin  around  the  eyes  red ;  legs 
and  feet  dark  green. 

481.  Andigena  laminirostris  Gould. 

A  male  from  Milligalli^  Western  Ecuador,  6000  feet.  The 
only  example  which  we  saw  there  during  our  visit  in 
September,  but  the  bird  appears  to  be  more  numerous  at 
other  seasons.     It  is  met  with  singly  or  in  pairs. 

482.  Andioena  hyfoolaucus  Gould. 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  Papallacta,  Eastern  Ecuador, 
11,500  feet.  This  Toucan  is  probably  found  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  any  other.  It  seemed  strange  to  us  at  first 
to  find  it  where  the  nights  were  frosty  and  the  days  cold 
and  miserable  when  the  sun  did  not  shine.  In  this  genus 
the  colours  of  the  bills  do  not  appear  to  change  very  much 
after  death.  Dark  sealing-wax-red  is  the  predominating 
colour  in  that  of  this  species.  The  female  is  greenish  on 
the  flanks  and  is  smaller  than  the  male. 

483.  Andigena  sfilorhynchus  (Gould). 

A  male  from  the  Eastern  Andes  between  Papallacta  and 
Baeza. 

484.  AULACORHAMPHUS  IliEMATOPYGIUS   (Gould). 

Six  males  and  three  females  from  various  localities  in 
Western  Ecuador  at  about  3000  or  4000  feet  elevation. 
They  are  more  often  found  singly  than  in  pairs^  higher  or 
lower  as  the  forest  fruits  ripen,  and  seem  quiet  and  rather 
inactive.  As  they  frequent  the  bushes  and  low  trees  of 
the  forests,  their  green  plumage  blends  with  the  foliage,  and 
they  are  souiewhat  difficult  to  detect,  especially  as  they  sit 
motionless  for  a  long  time  together.     Bill  dark  dull  red. 

485.  AuLACORHAMPHUS  ALBIVITTA  (BrisS.). 

Two  males  and  four  females  from  Baeza  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  Toucanet  takes  the  place  in  Eastern 
Ecuador  of  A,  hcematopygius  of  the  western  side.  They 
have  similar  habits,  but  perhaps  the  present  species  freque  its 
the  open  hill-sides  a  little  more.     Bare  skin  around  the  eyes 
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and  base  of  bill  dark  red.     The  male  is  decidedly  more  blae 
around  the  eyes  than  the  female. 

Fam.   Capitonida. 

486.  Capito  boukcibri  (Lafr.). 

Four  males  and  a  female  from  Santo  Domingo  and  Guana- 
cillo,  western  forests.     Local  name  ''  Ruisenor/' 

487.  Capito  richardsoni  (Gray). 

A  male  from  near  Archidona^  Eastern  Ecuador. 

488.  Capito  punctatus  (Less.). 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  Archidona  and  the  Rio  Coca. 

489.  Capito  squamatus  Salv. 

Capito  squamatut  Salv.  Ibis,  1876,  p.  494,  pi.  xiv. 

A  pair  of  these  rare  Barbets  from  Santo  Domingo.  It 
was  quite  dusk  when  we  saw  three  of  them  on  the  bare 
branch  of  a  tree  near  the  edge  of  the  forest.  We  killed  two 
at  one  shot,  but  as  they  fell  among  the  undergrowth,  and 
it  was  too  dark  to  see,  we  only  recovered  one,  a  female. 
The  next  evening  at  the  same  hour,  and  on  the  same  tree, 
we  saw  another,  which  we  shot,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  male. 
It  has  the  whole  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  white,  with  a 
wash  of  pale  sulphur-colour  on  the  fore  part  of  the  chest. 
The  thighs  are  of  a  darker  and  more  greenish  black  than  in 
the  female.  The  whole  of  the  back,  shoulders,  and  rump  are 
glossy  blue-black,  with  some  brownish  feathers  on  the  nape. 
The  wings  are  more  clearly  marked  with  white  than  in  the 
female,  and  the  undersides  are  entirely  yellowish  white. 
The  male  has  also  a  much  redder  forehead.  In  the  female 
the  back,  shoulders,  and  rump  are  narrowly  edged  with 
greyish  white,  and  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
are  black.  The  stomachs  contained  berries,  beetles,  and 
moths.  Iris  yellow.  The  single  unsexed  type  skin  in  the 
British  Museum  is  a  female. 

490.  Tetragonops  rhamphastinus  Jard. 

Seven  males  and  three  females  from  Gualea  and  Intag, 
Western  Ecuador.  Generally  to  be  found  singly  among  the 
lower  forest  trees. 
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Fam.     PsiTTACIDiB. 

491.  Ara  ararauna  (Linn.). 

A  male  only  of  the  well-known  Macaw  from  the  Napo. 
We  often  obserred  the  birds  flying  overhead  at  night  in 
large  flocks^  but  never  chanced  upon  their  feeding-grounds. 
They  are  much  sought  after  by  the  Indians,  for  the  sake  of 
their  plumage.  The  Indian  name  for  them  on  the  Napo  was 
"  Guacamayo.^' 

492.  Ara  severa  (Linn.). 

We  shot  examples  of  this  Macaw  at  Santo  Domingo,  in 
Western  Ecuador,  and  also  on  the  Napo.  In  both  localities 
they  were  fairly  numerous,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  dif- 
ference whatever  between  them. 

493.  Pyrrhura  souANCiEi  (Verr.). 

This  Conure  was  common  on  the  Upper  Napo,  where  it 
was  nesting  in  April^  May,  and  June. 

494.  Pachynus  brachyurus  (Temm.  &  Kuhl). 

A  pair  from  the  Rio  Coca.  We  only  once  came  upon  a 
large  flock  of  these  Parrots,  when  they  were  congregating 
at  sunset  in  the  high  trees  along  the  river-banks  for  the 
night.     Iris  pale  yellow. 

495.  PioNus  MENSTRUUs  (Linn.). 

Common  on  the  Napo,  but  most  plentiful  on  the  lower 
parts. 

496.    PlONUS  CORALLINUS  (Bp.). 

A  male  from  Guanacillo,  Western  Ecuador.  Beak  coral- 
red,  white  at  the  tip. 

497.  PlONUS  8ENILOIDES  (Mass.  &  Souance). 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  San  Nicolas,  Western 
Ecuador,  and  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador,  5000  feet.  At  the 
former  place  we  found  them  in  flocks  in  the  early  morning 
among  the  maize-fields  on  the  hill-sides.  They  retire  to  the 
forests  during  the  day.  The  Indians  at  Baeza  told  us  that 
great  numbers  arrive  there  about  October.  They  then  kill 
them  and  partially  smoke  them,  to  sell  to  the  rubber-hutiters 
who  pass  through. 
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498.  PioNUs  CHALCOPTKRUS  (Fraser). 

Two  males  and  two  females  from  Santo  Domingo.  Not 
common  there,  and  met  with  in  pairs.  Bill  yellow  horn- 
coloured.     Bare  skin  round  the  eyes  red. 

499.  Urochroma  hueti  (Temm.). 

A  male  from  near  Baeza.     Found  in  small  flocks. 

500.  Urochroma  stictoptbra  Scl. 

Urochroma  tticioptera  Scl.;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xx.  p.  357. 

One  male  of  this  rare  Parrot  was  obtained  in  the  forests  a 
little  below  Baeza.  Only  two  examples  were  seen.  Bill 
whitish  horn-coloured. 

501.  PsiTTACULA  CALESTis  Lesson. 

A  male  from  Manta,  on  the  western  coast.  Seen  in  small 
flocks  outside  the  town  and  along  the  sea-shore. 

502.  Brotooerys  virbscbns  (Gm.). 

A  very  common  bird  on  the  Lower  Napo^  but  unknown 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  On  our  canoe-journey  down 
the  stream  we  found  it  congregating  along  the  banks  by 
thousands  in  the  evening.  If  disturbed  the  flocks  flew  around 
with  such  deafening  cries  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  each 
other  speak.  Our  Indians  delighted  in  disturbing  them. 
They  roosted  in  trees  growing  in  marshy  ground  and  where 
the  river-banks  were  less  dense  than  elsewhere.  They  were 
nesting  on  the  Marauon  in  August. 

503.  Brotooerys  juouLARis  (Deville). 

Fairly  numerous  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Napo,  but  not 
seen  by  us  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  river.  We  saw  young 
in  the  pos^^ession  of  the  Indians  in  April. 

50^k  Brotooerys  tui  (Gm.). 

First  seen  by  us  on  the  Lower  Napo  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Curari.  Just  after  we  entered  the  Maranou  our  Indiana 
discovered  a  nest  a  little  way  ofi*  in  the  forest.  It  was  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground^  in  the  hollow  of  a  branch.  It 
contained  five  young,  some  almost  fully  fledged,  while  others 
had  hardly  a  feather  on  them.  I  reared  several  of  these  and 
brought  them  to  England  with  me. 
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Fam.    Strioida. 

505.  Strix  flammba  Linn. 

Two  males  from  Quito.  One  is  quite  young.  It  was 
taken  from  a  church  tower  and  brought  to  me  alive.  It 
is  fully  fledged^  but  thickly  covered  with  down  on  the  head 
and  about  the  tarsi.  The  facial  frill  is  much  darker  than  in 
the  adult  male,  as  is  likewise  the  dark  spot  in  front  of  the 
eye ;  the  former  extends  more  or  less  around  the  eye. 

Fam.    BuBONiDiB. 

506.  Pholxoptynx  cunicularia  (Mol.). 

A  pair  from  a  "  quebrada ''  near  Quito,  where  the  birds 
live  in  holes  in  the  cliffs. 

507.  Glaucidium  jardinii  (Cab.). 

Seven  males  and  four  females  from  the  vicinity  of  Quito. 
Common  in  many  of  the  ^'  quebradas,''  where  it  may  be  seen 
sitting  about  the  holes  in  the  rocky  faces  of  the  cliffs  during 
the  day. 

Fam.    Falconida. 

508.  Circus  maculosus  (Vieill.). 

A  male  from  Pedregal,  12,000  feet,  and  a  female  from 
Corazon,  about  13,000  feet.  The  stomach  of  one  individual 
contained  the  remains  of  a  fair-sized  lizard. 

509.  AsTURiNA  maonirostris  (Gm.). 

A  male  from  Popay&n,  Colombia.  Frequents  the  trees 
around  the  fields,  and  preys  chiefly  on  Pigeons.  Cere  and 
skin  around  the  eyes  chrome-yellow. 

510.  BuTEo  LATissiMUs  (Kaup). 

Two  males  from  the  forests  of  Archidona  and  a  female 
from  the  summit  of  the  high  forest-covered  Guacamayo  range, 
which  has  to  be  crossed  in  descending  to  the  Napo  forests 
after  leaving  Baeza.  The  female  was  feeding  on  one  of  the 
enormous  earthworms  common  in  those  parts.     Iris  yellow. 

511.  Tachyjriorchis  ALBiCAUDATUs  (Kaup). 

Two  males  from  Pichincha  and  Corazon,  about  12,000  feet. 
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512.  Oeranoaktus  melanoleucus  (Vieill.). 

A  male  and  a  female  from  Quito.  The  former  was  shot 
at  the  Santa  Carolina  marshes  outside  the  town,  and  the 
latter  in  the  garden  of  the  British  Consulate.  These  birds  are 
by  no  means  numerous  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Quito,  for  if  they  put  in  an  appearance  they  are  at  once  shot, 
as  they  steal  the  poultry.     Local  name  "  6abil£n  de  polio.'' 

513.  AcciPiTBR  BicoLOR  (Vieill.)  • 

A  female  from  Santo  Domingo.  Bare  skin  around  the  eyes 
yellowish  red ;  legs  and  feet  light  yellow. 

514.  Falco  FUsco-CiBRULBscBNs  (Vieill.). 

A  male  from  about  12,000  feet  on  Antisana.  Skin  around 
the  eyes  red ;  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow. 

515.  Falco  albioularis  (Daud.). 

A  male,  shot  in  the  forests  at  Santo  Domingo.  Cere 
chrome-yellow  ;  legs  and  feet  a  little  lighter. 

516.  TiNNUNCULUs  sparverius  (Linn.). 

Two  males  and  two  females  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quito.  Iris  yellow ;  cere  yellow ;  legs  and  feet  dark  yellow ; 
claws  black. 

517.  Elanoidbs  furoatus  (Linn.). 

A  male  from  Santo  Domingo.  Not  rare  there,  but  diflScult 
to  shoot,  as  it  either  settles  out  of  range  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  or  circles  about  over  the  forests. 

518.  MiLVAOO  CARUNCULATUS  (Des  Murs). 

Four  males  and  a  female  from  Pichincha  and  the  Valle  de 
Viciosa.  Common  at  the  latter  locality  on  wet  grassy 
ground.  We  often  observed  seven  or  eight  feeding  together. 
Worms  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  their  diet.  They  are 
comparatively  numerous  on  the  Eastern  Andes,  where  there 
are  more  stretches  of  flat  land,  than  on  the  Western  Andes. 
At  some  places  they  frequent  the  vicinity  of  humau  dwellings, 
even  roosting  on  the  roofs.  They  were  nesting  in  the  Valle 
de  Viciosa  in  December.  The  colour  of  the  bare  skin  on 
the  face  varies  much  in  the  males.  In  some  birds  it  is  dark 
angr}'.looking  red  and  light  red,  and  in  others  light  reddish 
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yellow.     Iris  blackish  grey;  legs  and  feet  chrome-yellow. 
Local  name  ^'CuriquiDgui/' 

619.  PoLYBORUs  CHERiWAY  (Jacq.). 

A  male  from  Coraz6n,  at  about  12^000  feet.     Scarce.     The 
bare  skin  on  the  face  is  dark  red. 

Fam.     CATHARTIDiB. 

520.  Sarcorhampuus  oryphus  (Linn.). 

Condors  were  first  seen  by  us  at  the  village  of  Purac^,  in 
the  Central  Cordillera  of  Colombia^  above  PopayAn.  They 
were  looked  upon  by  the  natives  there  as  rare  birds^  and  to 
shoot  one  was  considered  a  grand  triumph.  We  saw  the  same 
pair  in  the  neighbourhood  for  more  than  a  week^  but  we  could 
not  get  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  them.  These  were  all  that 
we  saw  until  we  reached  Pasto,  but  from  thence  southwards 
we  met  with  them  in  increasing  numbers  at  high  elevations. 
When  staying  at  Quito  in  November,  we  arranged  for  a  visit 
to  Pichincha,  on  purpose  to  shoot  some  of  these  Vultures. 
We  went  provided  with  a  tent  and  all  necessaries  for  a  stay 
of  four  dajs.  We  also  bought  an  old  mare  to  kill^  as  we  had 
been  told  that  the  Condors  had  a  partiality  for  such  food. 
At  that  time,  not  knowing  the  country  nor  the  habits  of  the 
birds^  we  did  not  choose  so  advantageous  a  spot  as  we  might 
have  done,  for  the  Indians  led  us  to  an  open,  and  what  after- 
wards proved  to  be  a  very  exposed,  sloping  valley,  between 
the  old  and  the  present  crater,  at  an  altitude  of  about  15,000 
feet.  We  put  up  our  tent  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and  then 
the  Indians  left  us,  with  the  exception  of  one,  promising  to 
come  back  for  us  in  four  days.  We  shot  the  old  mare  on 
the  brink  of  a  "quebrada^'  about  300  yards  from  the  tent, 
and  then  awaited  results.  Our  first  night  proved  how  badly 
we  were  located.  Apart  from  the  cold,  which  was  intense, 
the  wind  blew  almost  a  hurricane,  and  it  seemed  as  if  our 
tent  would  be  carried  completely  away.  We  were  relieved 
when  daylight  dawned  atid  we  were  able  to  strengthen  it. 
The  uncanny  feeling  produced  by  the  tremblings  and  subter- 
ranean noises  vanished  as  the  sun  rose  behind  the  Eastern 
Andes,  lighting  up  in  succession  the  snowy  heads  of  the 
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tntmarchs  of  the  Equator — C&yiLnibe,  Antiiiaiis,  Cotopait, 
CotiK'nchi,  Sincbola^a,  and  otlicm. 

We  fonnd  that  duriag  the  nif^ht  foxea  hnd  been  cntins;  the 
carcase,  and  many  were  atill  around  it.  We  sliot  Kereral,  but 
they  were  so  bold  and  venturesome  that  ve  had  aome  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  off.  As  the  day  wore  on  a  few  Condon  began 
to  arrive.  It  was  a  grand  ax^ht  to  iiec  t>ui-h  {Trent  birda 
directly  OTerhea^l  in  the  clondle&»  «ky.  The  wind  rushitig 
through  their  wings  made  such  a  loud  noise  when  we  firat 
heard  it  in  the  tent,  thnt  we  thought  they  were  aoaring  around 
U8.  Not  one  of  them  settled  near  the  carcase  duriug  our  8t«y 
up  there,  but  they  watched  it  from  inaec«»siblo  heights  arODod. 
We  tried  to  shout  them  when  flying  overhcAd,  hut  tbey 
kept  out  of  range,  and  although  we  sometimes  heard  the 
bullet*  ftrikc  them,  they  aceraod  to  have  no  eflivt.  We 
were  uarorluuate  iu  having  no  riflc«  with  lu.  Tlicy  had 
been  detained  at  the  CuHtoma  and  had  uot  theu  arrived  in 
Quito.  When  the  Indians  returned  to  fetch  our  baggage, 
wo  went  back  to  Cluito  for  a  week,  and  then  made  a  aecood 
visit  to  Pichincha.  This  time  we  cliove  a  better  camping- 
ground  about  a  thouHan<l  feet  lower  diiwn,  on  a  ajxtt  over* 
shadowed  by  high  clitTa.  A  steep  iiieliue  leil  to  the  top  of 
them,  and  here  we  killt-d  another  mure.  At  thin  place  we 
c&iDped  for  a  week,  and  although  great  numbers  of  Condors 
ooniiDUoualy  circled  overhead,  uot  one  settled.  However, 
we  shot  a  male  and  two  females  that  eame  down  lower  than 
tbo  rest.  The  male  measured  10  feet  6  inches  across  the 
wings.  Both  the  females  were  smaller.  It  is  most  unpleaaaut 
work  skinning  a  Condor,  fur  they  arc  covered  with  licei  on 
no  other  bird  have  I  seen  thcni  anything  like  so  abundant. 

Ill  Ecuador  Condors  are  much  more  numerous  on  the 
Eastern  Andes,  owing  to  tlie  vanter  rolitudcs  there  aiii)  the 
thuiiManda  of  cattle  (hut  wander  over  the  mountains  in  a 
half-wild  condition.  Nunibcn  of  the  lattvr  pcrixh  from  cold 
ond  other  causes,  so  there  i>  a  continual  fea«t  for  Uie  Condors. 
Wi.'  iiuce  came  upon  four  deatl  oxen  near  Cuiopaii,  and  there 
must  hare  been  at  least  eighty  Condors  around  them,  but 
ttey  all  took  to  flight  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  appear  ou  a  ridge 
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above.  The  animals  had  apparently  been  dead  for  some  days, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes,  no  part  of  them  had  been 
eaten.  The  grass  around  was  completely  worn  away  by  the 
feet  of  so  many  great  birds.  The  shepherds  told  us  that 
the  Condors  sometimes  sit  round  the  bodies  for  several 
days  before  they  begin  the  feast.  They  commence  to  eat 
them  under  the  tail,  and  thence  pull  all  the  entrails  out. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Sharpe  (Cat.  B.  i.  p.  21)  is  right  in  naming 
a  second  species  of  Condor  fromEcuador  S.  (equatorial^  ;  but 
the  brown  variety  is  larger  than  the  white-winged  kind,  and 
not  smaller,  as  Orton  supposed.  The  smaller  brown  indi- 
viduals would  be  the  young  of  both  kinds.  The  first  brown 
examples  that  we  saw  were  on  the ''  pdramo  "  of  San  Gabriel, 
near  the  Colombian  frontier,  and  were  of  ordinary  size ;  I 
took  them  to  be  the  young  of  the  ordinary  Condor.  But 
on  Pichincha,  and  at  other  places  south  of  Quito,  we  occa- 
sionally saw  other  brown  specimens,which  at  once  struck  us 
by  their  extraordinary  size.  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Soder- 
strom,  and  he  said  that  he  always  took  the  brown  bird  to  be 
the  larger.  He  said  that  they  chiefly  inhabited  the  region 
around  Chimborazo.  I  found  that  the  natives  distinguished 
them  by  the  name  of  "  Buitre  Cafe,''  and  shepherds  at  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  Eastern  Andes  all  agreed  that  when  adult 
they  were  larger  than  and  not  so  common  as  the  others. 

Whymper,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  Great  Andes  of 
the  Equator,  states  that  he  never  saw  Condors  flying  higher 
than  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet.  He  certainly  had  more 
opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  than  anyone  else 
I  know  of,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  I  quite  agree 
with  him. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  high  mountains  often  catch 
Condors  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  sufficiently  large 
for  a  man  to  hide  in,  over  which  they  place  a  cow's  hide, 
leaving  only  a  small  part  uncovered  down  one  side.  Near 
this  they  place  the  carcase  or  part  of  an  animal,  and  the  man 
in  hiding  secures  the  Condors  by  the  legs  as  they  settle. 
Still  another  way  is  to  place  a  carcase  in  a  fairly  deep  trench, 
from  which  the  Condors  are  unable  to  take  wing  agaiu. 

SER.  VIII.— VOL.  II  Q 
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Fam.   Phalacrocoracidjs. 

521.  Phalacrocorax  brasilianus  (Gm.). 

This  Cormorant  was  common  on  the  Upper  Napo,  but  we 
did  not  see  it  after  we  passed  the  Coca.  Iris  bright 
emerald-green ;  bare  skin  about  the  gape  red  ;  bill  yellowish 
green^  black  down  the  centre  and  yellow  at  the  tip.  One 
skin^  that  of  a  young  male,  has  the  throat,  neck,  and  breast 
fawn-coloured  mixed  with  brown  and  black.  Wings  and  back 
dark  slaty  grey,  each  feather  margined  with  black;  tail 
slightly  tipped  with  white. 

Fam.   A  R  D  E  I  D  iB. 

522.  BUTORIDES  CYANURUS  (Vieill.). 

A  male  from  the  stream  running  through  the  clearing  at 
Santo  Domingo.     Bill  shaded  yellow  and  green ;  iris  yellow. 

Fam.    Platalei  dm. 

523.  Thbristicus  branickii  (Bcrl.  &  Stolzm.). 
Theristicta  branickii  Salvad.  Ibis,  1900,  p.  515,  pi.  ix. 

A  flat  plain  in  the  elevated  Valle  de  Viciosa,  between 
Antisana  and  Kilendafia,  was  the  only  locality  where  we  met 
with  these  rare  Ibises.  They  were  generally  in  pairs,  or  at 
roost  three  or  four  together,  and  were  exceedingly  shy,  while, 
on  account  of  the  open  nature  of  the  ground  they  frequented, 
they  were  difficult  to  shoot.  When  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  kill  one,  we  could  generally  get  another,  as  the  birds  flew 
screaming  around  their  fallen  companion.  They  were  more 
easily  approached  in  the  early  morning,  after  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  as  they  then  sat  shivering  about  until  the 
sun  had  melted  the  snow,  and  were  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  take 
flight.  A  shepherd,  who  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  region, 
told  us  that  they  were  not  resident  there  all  the  year.  He 
said  that  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time  there 
were  none  of  them  in  the  valley ;  but  whether  this  was  at 
irregular  or  fixed  periods  he  was  unable  to  say.  During  the 
week  that  we  stayed  there  in  December  we  saw  some  of  these 
birds  every  day,  and  often  heard  their  cry  during  the  moon- 
light nights.     It  sounded  as  if  they  were  flying  over  the 
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hut.  Scarcely  anyooe  seemed  to  know  these  birds^  which 
was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  region  that  they  inhabit 
being  so  isolated ;  but  the  natives  who  had  seen  them  before 
spoke  of  them  as  "  Bandurias/^     Iris  blood-red. 

Fara.    A  N  A  T I  D  iB. 

524,    QUERQUEDULA  CYANOPTERA  (Vicill.). 

A  male  from  the  Santo  Carolina  marshes^  outside  the  north 
of  Quito.     An  occasional  visitor  only  to  them. 

525.  Meroanbtta  columbiana  (Des  Murs). 

A  young  male  from  the  lake  above  Papallacta,  about 
12^000  feet.  Legs  and  feet  yellow ;  upper  mandible  dark 
olive-green^  under  mandible  yellow. 

Fam.    CoLUMBiDiS. 

526.  CoLUMBA  RUKiNA  (Tcmm  ). 

Two  males,  one  from  Popaydn,  Colombia,  and  the  other 
from  the  Chillo  Valley  near  Quito. 

527.  CoLUMBA  suBviNACEA  (Lawr.). 

Two  males  from  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador,  and  another  male 
from  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  last  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other  two,  and  agrees  in  measurements  with 
specimens  described  by  Mr.  Hartert  from  Paramba  as  C  sub* 
vinacea  berlepschi.  The  iris  in  both  cases  is  crimson.  The 
birds  seemed  tame  in  their  habits,  and  those  from  Baeza  were 
shot  close  to  the  hut  door. 

528.  Metriopelia  melanoptera  (Mol.). 

Numerous  near  Cotopaxi,  at  about  13,500  feet,  among 
the  rocks  and  lava.  As  nothing  but  a  few  tufts  of  coarse 
grass  grew  there,  it  was  difGcult  to  imagine  what  they  could 
find  to  eat.  The  stomachs  of  two  that  we  shot  were  quite 
empty.     In  life  they  have  a  primrose  spot  in  front  of  the  eye. 

529.  CuAMiEPELiA  passerina  (Liuu.). 

Four  males  and  two  females  from  the  Chillo  Valley,  where 
we  found  them  numerous  along  the  dusty  roads.  Their 
flight  is  short  and  swift,  and  when  disturbed  they  settle  again 
a  short  distance  ahead.     In  this  way  they  will  keep  in  front 
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of  the  traveller  for  a  mile  or  more.  Thev  build  their  nests 
on  the  lower  branches  of  acacia-trees,  but  I  saw  one  in  an 
exposed  situation  on  the  spreading  top  of  the  giant  flower- 
stalk  of  an  aloe.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  cream-coloured,  but 
two  males  shot  in  the  nesting-season  had  it  dull  red.  Feet 
flesh-coloured. 

530.  Peristera  cinerea  (Temm.). 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  Santo  Domingo.  Not  com- 
mon there,  and  met  with  in  pairs  running  about  the  footpaths 
in  the  clearing.  When  disturbed  they  skulk  in  the  grass 
until  a  person  is  close  to  them,  then  rise  suddenly  with  a 
swift  zigzag  flight.  Beak  greyish  green^  with  yellowish  tip ; 
iris  red;  feet  flesh-coloured. 

531.    OSCULATIA  SAPPHIRINA  (Bp.). 

A  male  from  the  Rio  Suno,  Upper  Napo,  and  another  in 
nestling-feathers,  not  scxed,  from  the  Coca  in  June.  Shot 
in  the  forests. 

532.  OscuLATiA  PURPUREA  (Salviu). 

Near  Santo  Domingo  we  shot  one  of  these  beautiful  and 
rare  Pigeons,  and  a  negro  brought  me  a  much-damaged 
female,  with  an  egg  inside  ready  to  be  laid,  but  broken.  We 
often  heard  the  curious  loud  note,  but  seldom  saw  the  birds, 
for  they  were  always  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the 
dense  parts  of  the  forest.  I  think  that  this  is  the  most 
difficult  bird  to  skin  which  I  have  ever  come  across ;  its  skin 
is  quite  as  tender  as  the  worst  of  the  Trogons. 

533.  Geotrygon  bourcibri  (Bp.). 

A  male  shot  in  the  forests  below  Baeza  near  the  Rio 
Cosanga.  It  was  the  only  one  we  actually  saw,  but  several 
times  the  Indians  drew  our  attention  to  the  loud  mournful 
note  on  our  way  down  through  the  forests.  '*  Chiniplaya," 
the  Indians  called  the  birds  in  the  Quichua  tongue. 

Fam.    C  R  A  c  I  D  iE. 

534.  Penelope  ortoni  (Salv.). 

A  male  and  female  from  Santo  Domingo,  where  they  were 
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fairly  numerous  in  the  forests.  On  two  occasions  I  saw  a 
pair  of  them  in  the  tallest  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  in 
the  evening.  I  did  not  recognise  our  birds  as  being  the 
rare  P.  ortoni  while  we  were  down  in  the  forests^  or  I  could 
have  skinned  more  of  them^  for  the  Indians  often  brought 
them  to  us  for  food.  Iris  brown ;  bare  skin  on  the  throat 
yellowish  red ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  red.  Local  name  ''  Puka- 
pava*'' 

535.  Penelope  montaonii  (Rp.). 

A  male  from  the  western  side  of  Pichincha^  at  about  7000 
feet.     Bare  skin  on  the  throat  red. 

536.  PiPiLE  cuMANENsis  (Jacq.). 

Common  on  the  middle  region  of  the  Napo  during  our 
stay  there,  and  when  the  fruits  are  ripe  on  the  upper  river 
in  September  they  are  particularly  plentiful.  They  are  then 
very  fat',  and  the  Indians  kill  them  in  great  numbers  and 
smoke  them.  Pupil  black ;  iris  dark  reddish  brown  ;  skin  on 
the  face  white^  cobalt-blue  about  the  base  of  the  bill,  with  a 
kid-like  surface;  bare  skin  on  the  throat  dull  indigo-coloured ; 
legs  and  feet  coral-red.  The  young  resemble  their  parents, 
except  that  they  lack  the  metallic  lustre  on  the  feathers  and 
the  crest  is  more  stone-coloured.  The  flesh  is  very  rich,  with 
a  strong  game-like  flavour.  These  birds  are  often  tamed 
by  the  Indians,  and  possess  great  homing  instincts. 

537.  Ortalis  guttata  (Spix). 

These  birds  were  common  on  the  Upper  Napo  and  its 
tributaries,  where  we  always  found  them  among  the  thick 
bushes  on  the  low  river-banks,  and  seldom  far  into  the 
forests.  They  appear  to  only  resort  to  the  trees  at  night, 
when  they  keep  as  near  to  the  ends  of  the  low  branches  as  they 
can,  about  15  to  18  feet  from  the  ground.  In  their  flighty 
and  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  they  much  resemble  Partridges. 
They  are  great  favourites  as  pets  with  the  Indians,  and  even 
the  adults  when  caught  quickly  become  tame  and  can  be 
given  their  liberty  about  the  huts.  They  cross  readily  with 
fowls,  and  for  this  reason  the  whites  keep  them  on  the 
Maranon.    In  the  early  morning  they  answer  the  cocks,  when 
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they  crow,  with  a  loud  and  carious  kind  of  crow  of  their  own, 
repeated  three  times  in  succession.  Iris  brown  ;  bare  skin 
on  the  face  brownish  grey ;  throat  red ;  legs  and  feet  red. 
They  feed  largely  on  the  young  shoots  of  bushes,  and  are 
especially  fond  of  yuca-shoots.     Indian  name  **  Guataracu.'' 

Fam.    R  A  L  L I  D  JB. 

538.  Rallus  maculatus  (Bodd.). 

A  male  caught  by  a  dog  near  the  Cauca  River,  Popay&n. 
We  saw  one  or  two  in  captivity  there,  running  about  the 
houses.  Iris  dark  red ;  bill  yellowish  olive,  orange  near  the 
base ;  legs  light  greenish  yellow. 

539.  RaLLUS  iCQUATORIALIS. 

A  pair  from  the  Santa  Carolina  marshes  near  Quito.  The 
female  has  only  a  slight  touch  of  white  on  the  shoulders,  and 
has  a  white  underside  to  the  tail. 

540.  PoRZAKA  CASTANKICEPS  Scl.  &  Salv. 

A  male  from  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador.  Shot  among 
the  thick  undergrowth  of  the  forest.  Bill  greenish  yellow  ; 
legs  olive-green ;  iris  dark  brown. 

541.  FULICA  ARDESIACA  Tsch. 

We  shot  a  pair  of  Coots  on  the  marshes  near  Quito, 
which  appear  to  be  typical  Pulica  ardesiaca.  Iris  red ;  bill 
and  forehead  pink ;  legs  and  feet  light  green,  bluish  in 
parts. 

542.  FuLiCA  sp.  inc. 

On  the  small  lakes  near  Cotopaxi,  on  the  way  to  the 
Valle  de  Yiciosa,  we  shot  another  pair  of  Coots,  which  differ 
from  P.  ardesiaca  and  may  belong  to  an  undcscribed  form. 
In  this  case  the  bill  and  forehead  in  both  sexes  were  pale 
yellow,  with  a  green  tip  and  reddish  sides.  Legs  and  feet 
bluish  grey  in  the  female  and  of  a  darker  slate-colour  in  the 
male. 

Fam.     EURYPYGIDJB. 

51^3.  EuRYPYGA  MAJOR  (Hartl.). 
A  male  from  Santo  Domingo. 
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Fam.   PsoPHiiDJS. 

544.  PsopHiA  NAPBNsis  Scl.  &  Salv. 

A  pair  from  the  Napo^  where  they  are  numerous  and  great 
favourites  with  the  Indians^  as  they  become  remarkably 
tame  and  affectionate,  and  often  accompany  them  in  their 
hunting  expeditions,  when  they  follow  quite  as  well  as  a  dog. 
I  reared  a  pair  of  small  chicks,  and  they  reached  England 
in  safety.  Only  those  who  have  kept  these  birds  in  captivity, 
and  had  them  always  with  them,  as  I  had  in  South  America, 
can  believe  how  interesting  they  are.  The  young  have  grey 
legs,  and  it  is  only  after  they  are  about  nine  months  old  that 
these  become  green.  The  flesh  is  hard  and  tasteless.  Three 
Indian  tribes,  otherwise  speaking  different  languages,  called 
these  Trumpeters  ''  Yacami/^  At  night  they  resort  to  trees 
to  sleep,  roosting  as  high  up  as  possible. 

Fam.    P  A  R  R I  D  A. 

545.  Parra  jacana  (Linn.). 
A  male  from  the  Napo. 

Fam.   Thinocorida. 

546.  Attaois  chimborazbnsis  Scl. 

Met  with  on  Pichincha,  at  altitudes  between  13,000  and 
15,000  feet  right  up  to  the  snow.  They  are  now  scarce 
on  this  mountain,  but  we  found  them  rather  plentiful  at 
certain  places  on  the  Eastern  Andes.  They  do  not  afford 
much  sport  in  shooting.  The  legs  and  feet  are  almost  of  an 
olive-green  shade.     Local  name  "  Cordoniz.'' 

Fam.    ScoLOPAciDA. 

547.  Gallinago  jamesoni  (Bp.). 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  Pichincha.  This  fine  Snipe 
used  at  one  time  to  be  common  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
volcano.  They  are  not  always  found  there  now,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  persecuted  all  the  year  round. 
Our  specimens  were  shot  on  the  swampy  grass-land  around 
the  little  village  of  Lloa,  11,500  feet  altitude.  In  November 
we  came  across  a  nest  containing  two  eggs. 
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548.  Tringa  maculata  (Vieill). 

A  male  and  female  from  the  marshes  near  Quito. 

549.  Gambetta  melanoleuca  (Gm.). 

A  male  from  the  Santa  Carolina  marshes,  Quito. 

550.  Gambetta  plavifes  (Gm.). 
A  female  from  the  same  locality. 

551.  Helodromas  solitarius  (Wilson). 
A  female  from  the  marshes,  Quito. 

552.  Trinooides  macularius  (Linn  ). 

Four  males  and  two  females,  from  Santo  Domingo  and  San 
Nicolas.  Common  at  both  localities  in  October,  as  well  as 
CD  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  and  streams  flowing  down  to 
the  Pacific.  We  also  saw  them  running  along  the  paths  of 
the  small  forest-clearings  far  from  the  vicinity  of  rivers. 

Fam.    LARiDif:. 

553.  Larus  sERRANUs  (Tsch.). 

Two  males  from  the  small  lakes  near  Cotopaxi,  altitude 
18,700  feet.  Very  numerous  there,  I  believe,  all  the  year 
round.  In  December  we  saw  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  on 
a  small  pond  in  company  with  Querquedula  cyanoptera  and 
Coots.  One  Gull  was  always  circling  in  the  air  to  keep 
watch,  and,  when  anyone  approached,  it  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
others,  which  rose  with  loud  screamings.  Sometimes,  when 
the  weather  is  severe  on  the  heights,  they  descend  into  the 
Chillo  Valley  in  large  numbers.     Local  name  '*  Palomitas.'' 

Fam.   T I  N  A  M  I  D  iC. 

554.    NOTHOPROCTA  CURVIROSTRIS. 

A  male  and  two  young  from  among  the  piramo  grass  on 
Pichincha,  at  altitudes  between  11,0C0  and  13,000  feet. 
They  are  much  scattered  on  this  mountain,  and  we  only  came 
across  them  singly  or  in  pairs,  for  they  are  persecuted  all 
the  year  round  by  sportsmen  and  Indians  from  Quito.  Some 
of  the  latter  get  their  li\ing  by  supplying  them  to  the 
lestaurants  in  the  town.     They  are  still  fairly  plentiful  on 
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Coraz6n,  but  that  mountaiu  is  also  getting  largely  exploited 
for  them.  In  places  at  present  unexplored  by  the  Quitenos 
we  found  them  abundant.  They  afford  good  sporty  and 
their  flesh  is  as  fine  as  any  that  I  have  eaten.  Local  name 
"  Perdriz.'' 


XV. — Remarks  on  the  Species  of  American  Gallinae  recently 
described,  and  Notes  on  their  Nomenclature.  By  W.  R. 
Ogilvie-Grant. 

SiNCifi  the  publication  of  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the 
*  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum '  in  1893  a 
number  of  new  species  and  subspecies  of  American  Game- 
birds  have  been  described.  Below  will  be  found  a  list  of 
them,  with  remarks  on  and  identifications  of  those  which  are 
not  considered  valid  by  the  writer,  and  with  his  reasons 
for  proposing  to  suppress  them. 

The  numbers  preceding  the  specific  names  are  those  used 
in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds ' :  the  position  of  the  new  species 
admitted  as  valid  is  indicated  by  such  symbols  as  ''  1  a." 

6.  Lagopus  leucurus  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  52). 

Lagopus  leucurus  aliipetens  Osgood,  Auk,  xviii.  p.  180 
(1901)  [Colorado]. 

I  have  compared  three  adult  males  in  autumn  plumage 
from  Colorado  (one  being  from  Blaine's  Peak,  the  typical 
locality  of  L,  L  aliipetens)  with  two  males  and  a  female  iu 
autumn  plumage  from  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  find  them 
absolutely  identical. 

1.  Canachites  canadensis  (op.  cit.  p.  69). 

Canachites  canadensis  labradorius  Bangs,  P.  N.  Eng.  Zool. 
Club,  i.  p.  47  (1899)  [Labrador]. 

Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi  Bishop,  Auk,  xvii.  p.  114 
(1900)  [North-west  Territory,  Northern  British  Columbia, 
and  Alaska  north  to  the  coast  mountains]. 

Canachites  canadensis  (Linn.)  Norton,  Pr.  Portland  Soc. 
N.  H.  ii.  p.  151  (1901)  [Labrador  aud  Hudson  Bay]. 
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CanachUes  canadensis  canace    (Norton)    op.  cit.  p.  152 
[Canada,  Northern  United  Spates,  and  New  Brunswick]. 

I.  Mr.  Bangs  attempts  to  shew  that  the  Canadian  Grouse 
from  Labrador  diflferconstantly  from  birds  obtained  in  Maine, 
and  names  the  former  C.  c,  labradorius.  He  states  that  the 
upper  parts  in  the  females  of  the  former  are  much  less 
sulFused  with  buff  or  ochraceous  throughout  the  plumage, 
and  are  more  nearly  grey  and  black. 

He  compares  females  killed  between  the  12th  of  July  and 
the  9th  of  August,  t.  e,  still  in  entire  or  partial  worn  breeding- 
plumage,  with  nearly  freshly-moulted  females  from  Maine 
shot  between  the  16th  and  27th  of  August. 

Our  specimens  shew  that  there  is  no  difference  in  plumage 
which  is  not  due  to  season  or  age.  A  female  from  Nipissing 
Dist.,  Ontario  (September),  and  a  female  from  Quebec 
(October),  agree  exactly  with  a  female  from  Ungava  (De- 
cember) ;  all  three  have  the  upper  parts  mostly  black  and  grey, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  Labrador  birds. 

IL  Mr.  Bishop  follows  by  separating  the  Canadian  Grouse 
inhabiting  N.  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  from  those  met 
with  in  Maine. 

He  »ays  the  female  of  C.  c.  osgoodi  in  breeding-plumage 
differs  from  the  females  found  in  Maine  in  having  all  the 
bars  on  the  plumage  cream- buff  and  greyish  white  instead  of 
ochraceous  white. 

Specimens  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  disprove 
this  statement ;  for  females  from  Nulato,  Fort  Simpson,  and 
Jasper's  House  are  indistinguishable  from  females  from  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick. 

III.  Lastly,  Mr.  Norton  correctly  points  out  that  C.  c. 
labradoriusis  a  mere  synonym  of  typical  C.  canadensis  (Linn.), 
which  was  founded  on  birds  from  Hudson  Bay ;  but  he  is 
of  opinion  that  birds  from  New  England  and  parts  of  Canada 
are  distinct  and  should  bear  the  name  of  C  c.  canace  (Linn.). 
As  already  stated,  I  cannot  admit  this  distinction,  all 
the  alleged  differences  in  plumage  being  fully  accounted 
for  by  season  or  age,  and  being  in  no  way  dependent  on 
locality. 
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The  fine  series  of  this  Grouse  in  the  British  Museum 
appears  to  be  much  more  complete  than  that  at  the  disposal 
of  the  writers  quoted  above.  I  have  also  examined  a 
number  of  specimens  from  the  Tring  Museum^  which  have 
been  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Rothschild,  and  they  tend  to 
confirm  my  opinion. 

1.  Meleaoris  gallopavo  (op.  cit.  p.  387). 

Dr.  Cones  [cf.  Auk,  xiv.  pp.  272-274  (1897)]  agrees  with 
the  writer  that  the  name  ''  Meleagris  gallopavo  Linn.''  can 
only  be  used  for  the  Mexican  bird,  and  that  M.  mexicana 
Gould  is  merely  a  synonym.  The  Linnean  name  is  founded 
chiefly  on  the  figure  in  Albin's  Nat.  Hist.  B.  iii.  p.  33,  pi.  35 
(1740),  and  ''  the  Turkey  Cock  "  there  depicted  agrees  per- 
fectly with  Gould's  type. 

Mr.  Nelson  [Auk,  xvii.  p.  122  (1900)]  says  that  ''there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  "  that  "  M.  gallopavo  Linn."  should 
be  referred  to  the  birds  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  part  of 
Mexico  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  conquest.  1  cannot  see  any  possible  ground  for  such 
a  supposition ;  for,  though  Mexico  was  discovered  in  1517, 
the  City  of  Mexico  captured  in  1521,  and  the  Turkey  estab- 
lished in  Europe  by  1530,  the  fact  remains  that  the  "  Turkey- 
Cock ''  figured  by  Albin  in  1740,  on  which  the  Linnean  name 
was  founded,  can  only  have  been  of  West  or  North  Mexican 


origm. 


1  A.  Meleagris  gallopavo  intermedia. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  var.   intermedia  Sennett,  Bull.  U.S. 
Geol.  Surv.  v.  p.  428  (1879)  [Rio  Grande]. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  ellioti  Sennett,  Auk,  ix.  p.  167,  pi.  iii. 

(1892)  [Rio  Grande]. 

Meleagris  ellioti  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  388 

(1893)  [Tamaulipas,  E.  Mexico,  and  Hidalgo,  S.W.Texas]. 
Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami  Nelson,  Auk,  xvii.  p.  120 

(1900)    [Mountains  of  Arizona  and  Western  New  Mexico 
and  south  to  the  Mexican  border] . 

In  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds '  1  accidentally  used  the  name 
M.  ellioti  for  this  form.    Sennett,  having  given  the  RioGrande 
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bird  the  name  intermedia,  had  no  right  to  withdraw  this 
name  in  favour  of  ellioti, 

Coues  (Auk,  xiv.  p.  275)  says  : — ''  There  is  probably 
another  change  required  in  our  nomenclature  of  this  genus ; 
certainly  so,  if,  as  some  think,  M.  g,  ellioti  of  Sennett,  1892, 
is  synonymous  with  his  M.  g.  intermedia  of  1879/' 

There  can  be  no  question  about  these  names  being  syno- 
nymous ;  Sennett  clearly  states  that  they  are  so,  and  both 
were  founded  on  Rio  Grande  birds. 

Mr.  Nelson's  M,  g.  merriami  is  also  merely  a  synonym  ; 
but  by  contrasting  his  birds  with  examples  of  M,  gallopavo 
(=  mexicana  Nelson)  and  M,  americana  {  =  fera  Nelson)  he 
would  have  us  suppo^  that  his  "  new  subspecies ''  is  very 
distinct.  A  comparison  with  M,  intermedia  {=  gallopavo 
Nelson),  with  which  his  birds  arc  obviously  synonymous,  is 
avoided  [c/.  Auk,  xviii.  p.  310  (1901)]. 

2.  Meleagris  AMERICANA  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  389). 

The  Turkey  question  was  discussed  at  some  length  by 
Dr.  Coues  in  1897  [Auk,  xiv.  pp.  272-275  (1897)]. 

Taking  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds '  he  goes  through  all  the 
older  synonyms  given  there  under  the  heading  Meleagris 
americana.     These  names  are  as  follows  : — 

Gallopavo  sylvestris  Catesby,  Carol,  i.,  A  pp.  p.  xliv  (1730) ; 
Brisson,  Om.  v.  p.  162  (1760). 

Meleagris  americana  Bartram,  Trav.  p.  290  (1791)  [Penn- 
sylvania]. 

Meleagris  palawa  Barton,  Med.  &  Phys.  J.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  163- 
164  (1805)  [United  States]. 

Meleagris  silvestris  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  p.  447 
(1817). 

Meleagris  fera  Vieill.  Gal.  Ois.  ii.  p.  10,  pi.  201  (1825). 

Coues  states  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  older  names,  but 
does  not  suggest  which  name,  if  any,  should  be  substituted 
for  M.  americana.  In  1899  (Auk,  xvi.  p.  77)  he  rectifies 
his  previous  omission  and  proposes  the  name  Meleagris  gallo^ 
pavo  fera.  He  also  remarks  "  there  occurs  on  p.  274  the 
typographical  error  of //era  (or  fera  in  citing  the  Gal.  Ois.  ii. 
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1825,  p.  10,  pi.  201,  and  I  inadvertently  used  the  term  syl- 
vestris  instead  of /era  in  citing  the  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
ix.  1817,  p.  447." 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  Cones  never  looked  up 
Vieillot^s  original  reference,  as,  had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  found  "  silvestris,"  as  cited  above. 

Finally,  Mr.  Elliot  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  this  statement 
{cf.  Auk,  xvi.  p.  231).  He  writes  : — "  In  the  same  number 
of  The  Auk^  the  name  for  our  northern  Turkey  has  been 
correctly  given  as  M.fera  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  1817,  p.  447, 
and  not  M.  silvestris  Vieill.  as  given  by  me  in  •  Game-Birds.' 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  how  I  came  to  adopt  that  name, 
as  Vieillot  never  described  any  Turkey  as  sylvestris  .... 
There  was  no  copy  of  the  '  Nouv.  Diet.'  available,  and  I  could 
not  delay  the  printer  until  I  should  be  able  to  consult  it,  so, 
perforce,  contrary  to  my  established  custom  in  such  cases,  I 
accepted  the  citation  given  in  the  B.  M.  Cat.  Birds,  xxii. 
p.  389,  as  correct,  and  was  thus  led  astray/' !! 

This  inaccurate  statement  needs  no  further  comment. 

I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  the  employment  of  Bartram's 
name  M.  americana,  for,  though  he  gives  no  description,  the 
name  has  been  much  used  and  can  only  refer  to  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  bird.  The  only  alternative  is  to  use  Meleagris 
silvestris  Vieill. 

1.  Dendrortyx  macrourus  (op.  cit.  p.  39*2). 

Dendrortyx  oaxaca  Nelson,  Auk,  xiv.  p.  43  (1897)  [cJ, 
Totontepec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico]. 

Dendrortyx  macrourus  griseipectus  Nelson,  t.  c.  p.  44  [  (f , 
Huitzilac,  Morelos,  Mexico]. 

Dendrortyx  macrourus  striatum  Nelson,  t.  c.  p.  41?  [  ?  ,  Chil- 
pancingo,  Guerrero,  Mexico]. 

Dendrortyx  macrourus  dilutus  Nelson,  1.  c.  xvii.  p.  254 
(1900)  [Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  Mexico]. 

On  apparently  only  four  specimens  of  Dendrortyx — three 
males  and  a  female  from  Oaxaca,  Morelos,  Michoacan,  and 
Guerrero  respectively — Mr.  Nelson  has  founded  as  many  new 
species  €ind  subspecies. 
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In  company  with  Mr.  F.  D.  Godraan,  I  have  very  carefully 
read  Mr.  Nelson's  descriptions  and  remarks,  and  have  re- 
examined the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  Our  scries 
of  D.  macrurus,  though  small,  is  apparently  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  that  at  Mr.  Nelson *s  disposal,  and  seems  to  shew 
beyond  doubt  that  his  supposed  species  and  subspecies  are 
untenable,  and  that  the  differences  pointed  out  between  the 
individuals  have  no  geographical  significance. 

2.  LoPHORTYZ  OAMBELi  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  403). 

Callipepla  gambeli  deserticola  Stephens,  Auk,  xii.  p.  371 
(1895)  [Colorado  Desert,  California]. 

Callipepla  gambeli  fulvipectus  Nelson,  Auk,  xvi.  p.  26 
(1899)  [Rio  Mayo,  Souora,  Mexico]. 

Of  the  first  of  these  subspecies  the  Museum  possesses  typical 
male  examples  collected  by  Mr.  Stephens  himself  in  the 
Colorado  Desert ;  of  the  second  we  have  a  female  example 
from  Ilermosillo,  Sonora.  I  am  unable  to  see  any  reason 
whatever  for  separating  these  birds  from  typical  L.  gambeli. 

LoPHORTTX  LEUCOPROSOPON  Rcichcnow,  Orn.  Monatsb. 
iii.  pp.  10  and  97,  woodcut,  cf  ?  (1895);  Grant,  Ilandb. 
Game-Birds,  ii.  p.  295  (1897). 

This  name  was  given  by  Dr.  Rcichcnow  to  birds  bred  in 
captivity  from  parents  of  unknown  origin.  As  suggested  by 
him,  the  parents  were  probably  hybrids,  possil)ly  between 
Lophortyx  califomicus  and  Eupsychortyx  cristatus. 

LoPHORTVX  BENsoNi  Ridgw. ;  fidc  Sharpe,  Hand-list  Birds, 
i.  p.  44(1899)  [Sonora]. 

I  can  find  no  published  description  of  this  species. 

1.  Oreortvx  pictus  (op.  cit.  p.  397). 

Oreurtyx  pictus  Ridgway,  Auk,  xi.  pp.  193-19(>,  pi.  vi. 
(1894);  Grant,  Ibis,  189t,  p.  570. 

After  the  remarks  on  the  sexual  and  geographical  variations 
of  this  species  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  '  Auk  '  and 
*  Ibis  '  (vide supra),  I  am  surprised  to  sec  that  in  the  *  Hand- 
list of  Birds'  [i.  p.  4i  (1899)]  no  less  than  three  species  of 
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Mountain  Partridge  are  admitted : — 1.  Oreortyx  pictus 
(Doiigl.) ;  2.  O.  plumiferus  (Gould) ;  and  3.  O.  confinis 
Anthony. 

8.    EUPSYCHORTYX  SONNINI   (op.  clt.  p.  409). 

Eupsychortyx  pallidus  Richmond,  P.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
xviii.  p.  657  (1896)  [Margarita  T.,  Venezuela]. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  "  considerably  paler  '*  than 
E.  sonninii. 

Mr.  Richmond  admits  having  very  scanty  material  for 
comparison  (one  male  and  one  female).  In  a  series  of 
typical  birds  from  Quonga,  British  Guiana,  collected  by 
H.  Whitely,  considerable  variation  is  found  in  the  plumage, 
some  being  much  paler  on  the  breast  and  some  darker.  This 
species  was  introduced  into  Mustique  Island,  Grenadines, 
W.I.,  about  1885,  and  there  is  a  male  in  the  British  Museum 
collection  procured  on  that  island  by  D.  W.  Smith.  It  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  introduced  into  Margarita  Island.  In 
any  case  the  description  does  not  lead  one  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Richmond  has  much  faith  in  the  validity  of  the  species ; 
and,  after  re-examining  our  specimens  from  British  Guiana, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  E,  pallidus  as  a  synonym 
of  E.  sonninii » 

CoLiNUs  Less.  Man.  d'Orn.  ii.  p.  190  (1828)  must  stand  in 
place  of  Ortyx  Steph.  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi.  p.  376  (1819) 
[nee  Oken,  Lehrb.  Nat.  iii.,  Zool.  pt.  ii.  p.  611  (1816)  :  type, 
Turnix  sylvaticus  (Dcsf.)]*. 

1  B.  Ortyx  virginiands  subsp.  b,  texanus  (op.  cit.  p.419). 

Colinus  virginianus  maculatus  Nelson,  Auk,  xvi.  p.  26 
(1899)  [from  Tancanhuitz,  San  Luis  Potosi,  north  to  Victoria, 
and  Jaumave  Valley,  Taraaulipas,  Mexico]. 

♦  [We  fail  to  see  why  "Ortyj-j'*  which  has,  until  recently,  been  the 
title  of  this  well-known  group,  should  be  superseded  by  Colinus.  It  is 
the  fact  that  "  Ortyx'''  was  casually  mentioned  by  Oken  in  his  *■  Lehrbuch  ' 
as  a  synonym  of  Turnix,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  certain  that  Oken 
meant  to  propose  "  Ortyx  "  as  a  new  generic  term.  At  any  rate  it  has 
pever  been  used  in  place  of  Turnix.  Let  us  give  "  Ortyx  "  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. — Edd.] 
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Wc  liarc  a  wnet  of  birds  from  tlie  arfs  iriilicated,  and 
Mr.  Godman  ami  I  are  both  satisfied  that  Mr.  Nelfon's  rumc 
is  a  mere  aynonym  of  the  subspcciea  C.  teianui. 

Sa.  CoLmrs  goomaxi  NeUon,  Auk,  xir,  p.  45  (1897) 
[Jaltipan.  Miiiatitlan,  Coatzacoalcos,  and  iihorea  of  Ldte 
Coteinaeo,  Vera  Cnii,  Mexico]  ;  kv.  p.  120,  pi.  ii.  (189«). 

TUia  RiiecicN  ha*  nothing  to  do  with  C.  graytoni  Lawr.,  with 
which  Mr,  Nelson  uomparcii  it ;  but  \*  evidently  nearly  allied 
to  C  eubanenait.  The  male  appears  to  differ  from  that 
ii)XK;iGa  chiefly  in  having  the  crown  lilncki«h,  with  brown  and 
greyish  edgings  to  the  feathers;  the  sides,  flankx,  and  l>elly 
chestiint,  heavily  margined  with  black  and  deroid  of  white 
i/iot$;  and  the  tertiaU  spotted  with  white  instead  of  buff. 

The  tignre  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  eonveys  the  impres- 
■ion  that  the  entire  belly  is  blaek ;  bat  wc  find  froin  tbe 
(Ivscriptiun  that  llii*  ia  not  the  case. 

8.  OkTVX  ricToRAiJN  (Cat.  R.  xxii.  p.  421). 

Cotintu graytoni  niyrijtrdtu  Xtlson,  Ank,  i\t.  p.  47  (1897) 
[Plains  of  Pueblo,  Mexico]. 

Colinui  minor  Nelson,  Auk.  xriii.  p.  17  (1901)  [Flaina  of 
Chiapas,  near  Palenquc,  and  ailjocent  parts  of  Tabasco]. 

Id  the  British  Museum  collection  there  are  male  examples 
of  this  specica  with  the  feathen  of  the  nuder  parts  cither  uni- 
form ehcatitnt  or  narrowly  fringed  with  black,  llie  latter 
jiliimnge  apparently  denotes  the  fully  adnlt  bird  [cf.  remarki 
on  C.  talnui,  iufriij. 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  ilonht  that  both  these  name* 
of  Mr.  Nelson's  are  synonyms  of  V.  f>efloralif.  By  almost 
invariably  contrasting  his  supposed  new  birds  with  the  spectra 
to  which  they  are  least  nearly  allied,  *'  old  frieud*  "  are  m^e 
(o  appear  in  the  guise  of  rcry  distinct  specie*.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  so  excellent  a  fichl-DBturalist  as  Mr.  NcImu 
(loea  thia  wilfully,  and  mast  therefore  infer  that  such  errora 
are  due  to  insuflicient  knowledge  of  the  snbjeet  and  want  of 
mL<t«rial.  By  referring  to  the  variuiu  "  Keys  to  the  Spcciea  " 
given  in  tbe  'Catalognc  of  Birdti,'  xxii ,  Mr.  Nelson  would 
jiaveoeapnl  auch  nb>urditi<-«  n.*  rcdt-ccribing  Cyrlnni/T talliri 
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under   the   name  of   C.  nierriami,  and   comparing  it  with 
C\  montezunuB  !!  [vide  iufrii]. 

5  a.  Colinus  insignis  Nelson,  Auk,  xiv.  p.  46  (1897) 
[Valley  of  Comitan,  Chiapas,  and  Nenton,  Guatemala). 

The  British  Museum  possesses  a  series  of  this  species  col- 
lected by  W.  B.  Richardson  at  Comitan  and  in  the  Chiapas 
Plains  in  May  1897.  The  females  agree  perfectly  with  the 
description  of  the  type  female  given  by  Mr.  Nelson :  the 
males,  which  have  never  been  described,  very  closely  re- 
semble the  males  of  C  ridgwayi  Brewst. ;  but  the  plumage  is 
throughout  darker,  the  mantle  and  under  parts  are  dark 
chestnut  instead  of  pale  chestnut,  and  the  black  on  the  chin 
and  throat  extends  somewhat  further  down  the  fore-neck. 

7a.  Colinus  salvini  Nelson,  Auk,  xiv,  p.  45  (1897) 
[Tapachula  and  San  Benito,  Chiapas,  Mexico]. 

We  have  a  series  of  this  species  from  San  Benito.  It 
is  most  nearly  allied  to  O.  atnceps  Grant,  from  W.  Mexico, 
but  the  male  has  the  up|x;r  parts  much  darker  and  almost 
devoid  of  rufous  markings,  the  chestnut  which  forms  au 
ill-defined  collar  in  O.  atriceps  on  the  nape  and  upper 
mantle  being  replaced  by  black,  while  in  most  specimens 
the  dull  chestnut  feathers  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  mar- 
gined with  black  ;  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  some 
males  the  black  maryins  are  indistinct  or  even  absent.  These 
are  perhaps  immature  l)irds.  The  female  is  much  darker 
than  the  female  of  O,  atriceps,  and  has  the  ground-colour  of 
the  under  parts  white  instead  of  buff. 

1.  Cyrtonyx  M()Ntezum.«  (op.  cit.  p.  425). 

Cyrtonyx  montezamee  mearnsi  Nelson,  Auk,  xvii.  p.  255 
(1900)  [South-western  Texas  and  the  southern  half  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  ranging  into  N.  Mexico]. 

We  have  examined  a  number  of  examples  of  this  supposed 
subspecies,  but  neither  Mr.  God  man  nor  I  have  been  able 
to  see  the  slightest  ground  for  separating  it ;  the  differences 
mentioned  in  the  description,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  no 
real  existence. 
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Mr.  Nelson  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  that  the  Odonto^ 
phorus  meleagris  Wagl.  [cf.  Isis,  1832,  p.  278  (not  p.  277  as 
stated  in  the  Cat.  Birds  and  copied  by  Nelson)  is  a  species 
distinct  from  C  montezurme, 

lie  says  : — "This  Partridge  (C.  merriami)  appears  to  be 
closely  related  to  Odontophorus  meleagris  Wagler  (Isis,  1832, 
p.  277),  but  differs  in  having  the  white  spots  of  the  flunks  on 
a  background  of  ashy  gray  instead  of  black.  Like  that 
species  it  lacks  the  white  collar  on  the  neck,  which  in  O.  munie- 
zunuB  separates  the  black  of  the  throat  from  the  chestnut 
of  the  breast.  Heretofore  O.  meleagris  has  been  placed  as  a 
synonym  of  O.  moniezuma,  but  the  discovery  of  C.  merriami 
with  the  same  general  style  of  markings  given  for  O,  meleagris 
indicates  that  the  latter  is  probably  a  well-marked  species 
which  has  failed  of  recognition  through  lack  of  material.  It 
was  described  from  Mexico  and  should  take  its  proper  place 
in  ornithological  literature/'  Now  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  O.  meleagris  Wagl.  is  a  mere  synonym 
of  C.  montezumee.  Either  Mr.  Nelson  has  not  read  Wagler 's 
description  or  has  failed  to  understand  it.  Wagler  very 
clearly  states  that  his  bird  has  a  white  collar,  for  he  writes  : 
'^  fascia  colli  inferioris  •  .  .  •  sericeo-alba.'^  One  can  easily 
understand  his  describing  the  ground-colour  of  the  flanks 
as  black,  for  in  some  specimens  they  are  dark  greyish  black. 

2.  Cyrtonvx  sallai  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  427). 

Cyrtonyx  merriami  Nelson,  Auk,  xiv.  p.  48  (1897)  [East 
slope  of  Mt.  Orizaba,  Vera  Cruz] . 

There  can  bfe  no  doubt  that  C.  merriami  is  a  synonym  of 
the  beautiful  species  described  in  1859  as  C  ialliti.  The 
apparent  absence  of  the  white  collar  on  the  fore-neck  dividing 
the  black  throat  from  the  chestnut  is  probably  partly  due  to 
the  make  of  the  skin,  but  in  this  species  the  white  collar 
is  always  narrow  and  in  one  specimen  before  us  is  nearly 
wanting. 

1.  Dactyloktvx  thokacicus  (op.  cit.  p.  429). 
Dactyloriyx  thoracicus  lifieolatus  (iJoiAd)  Nelson,  Pr.  Biol. 
Soc.  Washington,  xii.  p.  6G  (1898). 
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Dactylortyx  chiapensts  Nelson,  ibid.  [San  Cristobal, 
Chiapas,  and  Santa  Maria,  Guatemala] . 

Dactylortyx  devius  Nelson,  t.  c.  p.  68  [Forests  of  Western 
Jalisco]. 

With  apparently  only  eight  specimens  of  Dactylortyx 
available  for  comparison  Mr.  Nelson  gives  us  a  revision  of 
this  genus.  He  distinguishes  three  species  and  one  sub« 
species,  as  follows  : — 

Dactylortyx  thoracicus  (Gambel) .    Two  females  examined^ 
one  being  Gambel's  type. 

Dactylortyx    thoracicus    lineolatus    (Gould).     One    male 
examined. 

Dactylortyx  chiapensis,  sp.  n.     Four  specimens,  males  and 
females,  examined. 

Dactylortyx  devius,  sp.  n.     One  male  examined. 

Along  with  Mr.  Godman,  I  have  again  examined  the 
series  of  23  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  after 
carefully  going  over  Mr.  Nelson's  work,  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  recognising  more  than  one  species.  All  Mr.  Nelson's 
"  species  "  are  to  be  found  in  the  series  from  Guatemala 
alone.  Specimens  from  Northern  Yucatan  are  somewhat 
smaller  and  lighter  in  colour  than  those  from  other  parts  of 
Central  America,  but  they  do  not  appear  sufficiently  different 
to  merit  a  distinct  name,  and  in  any  case  our  series,  a  male 
and  two  females,  is  insufficient  to  decide  the  question. 

1.  Odontophorus  guiankxsis  subsp.  a.  makmoratus  (Cat. 
B.  xxii.  p.  43*5). 

Odontophorus  custiyatus  Bangs,  Auk,  xviii.  p.  356  (1901) 
[Chiriqui]. 

Mr.  Bangs,  in  pointing  out  the  distinctive  characters 
between  his  O  custiyatus  and  O.  marmoratus  (Gould),  says 
that  in  the  latter  the  top  of  the  head  is  liyht  chestnut ;  but  I 
have  agjiin  examined  Gould's  type  from  Bogota  and  can 
assure  him  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  top  of  the  head  is 
dark  brown ;  and  our  specimens  from  Chiriqui,  though  not 
perfectly  adult,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  species  as  the 
birds  from  the  U niter)  States  of  Ci)h)mbia. 

r2 
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4  a.    OdoNTOPHORUS  ATRIFRON8. 

Odontophorus  atrifrons  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  xiii. 
pp.  127-128  (1900). 

Hab.  Valparaiso,  Sierra  Nevada,  U.S.  Colombia,  4500- 
5500  feet. 

This  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species  most  nearly  allied  to 
O.  parambigy  which  has  been  procured  in  Northern  Ecuador 
and  in  Antioquia,  U.S.  Colombia.  Certain  parts  of  the 
description  seem,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  bird  under  con- 
sideration may  not  be  fully  adult.  Dr.  Allen  writes  : — "  The 
scapulars  with  the  inner  vanes  black,  broadly  barred  and  edged 
with  chestnut,  with  light  shaftstripes,  and  central  portion  of 
outer  vane  gray ;  .  .  .  .  upper  breast  similar  to  the  mantle 
(olivaceous  gray,  vermiculated  with  black),  but  varied  slightly 
with  bufly  white,  which  take^  the  form  of  ill-defined  apical 
spots  on  the  lower  border  of  this  area  ;  lower  breast  ochra- 
ceous  rufous,  with  indistinct  cross-bars  and  shaft -stripes  of 
black.'^ 

4  b.  Odontophorus  PARAiiBJt. 

Odontophorus  paramba  Rothsch.  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  vi 
(1898) ;  Ilartert,  Nov.  Zool.  v.  p.  505,  pi.  iii.  fig.  1  (1898). 
Hab.  Paramba,  N.  Ecuador;  Antioquia,  U.S.  Colombia. 

10.  Odontophorus  guttatus  (Cat.  B.  ixii.  p.  439). 

Odontophorus  consobrinus  Ridgw.  P.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  4€9  (1893)  [Mirador,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico]. 

Mr.  Ridgway's  supposed  species  is  unquestionably  founded 
on  two  females  pecimens  of  O.  guttatus  (Gould)  and  was 
correctly  placed  under  the  synonymy  of  that  species  in  the 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  439  (1893). 

Crax  sulcirostris  Goeldi,  Boll.  Mus.  Paraense,  iii.  no.  4, 
p.  409. 

The  description  (translated)  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  K  female  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding 

species  (C.  carunculata),     A  broad  groove  runs  on  each  side 

of  the  beak  from  the  nasal  fossa  to  near  its  point.     The  tarsi 

resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  arc  covered  in 
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front  with  1 1  or  12  scutes.  The  feathers  from  the  front  of 
the  vertex  to  the  nape  are  black,  with  two  broad  white  bands 
in  the  middle.  The  neck  and  the  head  are  black.  The  back 
and  the  wings  are  black,  with  numerous  transverse  white 
lines.  Some  of  these  lines  are  visible  on  the  median  rect rices, 
whilst  others  are  uniform  black,  all  turning  to  white  towards 
the  point.  The  breast,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
legs  are  yellowish,  with  broad,  transverse,  black  bands  ;  the 
belly  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  uniform  yellowish.  The 
wing  measures  34,  the  tarsus  10  centim. 

''  Mus.  Paul.     Est.  de  S.  Paulo.'' 

This  is  apparently  based  on  a  female  of  Crax  pinima.  The 
description  of  the  plumage  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that 
of  specimen  *'c"  in  the  British  Museum  Collection,  described 
[c/.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  447  (1893)]  as  "  a  second  and 
apparently  less  mature  specimen"  The  groove  on  the  bill  is 
probably  accidental  and  of  little  importance. 

16.  Ortalis  cinereiceps  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  515). 

Ortalis  struthopus  Bangs,  Pr.  New  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  iii. 
p.  61  (1901)  [Arch,  de  las  Perlas,  Bay  of  Panama]. 

The  birds  from  the  Archipelago  de  las  Perlas  are  separated 
from  typical  O.  cinereiceps  (Gray)  on  account  of  their 
** very  much  smaller  and  weaker"  foot  and  tarsus.  The 
measurements  given  are  as  follows  : — 

Middle  toe 
Tarsus.  aud  claw, 

in.  in. 

Ortalis  stmthopm,  J 2-32  274 

Orialh  cinereiceps^  c^ 2*52  ii'OS 

„  „  2 2-36  2-56 

This  difference  in  size  (which,  as  shown  by  our  scries,  has 
no  real  existence)  is,  we  venture  to  think,  hardly  sufficient 
to  entitle  the  birds  from  the  Archipelago  de  las  Perlas  to 
specific  or  even  subspecific  rank. 
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XVI. — A   Month  on   the   Eddystone :    a    Study   in   Bird^ 
migration.     By  William  Eaolb  Clakkk,  F.L.S.  &c. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  annually  made  peregrinations  to 
favourably  situated  localities^  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
during  spring  and  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
migratory  movements  of  birds.  The  practical  experience 
thus  gained  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  me  in  the 
preparation  of  the  various  Reports  wliich  I  have  from  time  to 
time  submitted  to  the  British  Association  on  the  subject 
of  Bird-migration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Varied  as  to  time  and  place  and  withal  successful  as 
these  numerous  expeditions  have  been,  yet  until  1901  I  had 
practically  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  knowledge,  by  direct 
personal  observation,  as  to  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  phenomenon — namely,  that  of  emigration.  That  this 
should  have  been  the  case  is  not  difficult  to  realize  when  it 
is  remembered  that  emigration  is  the  movement  of  all  others 
which  is  performed  under  conditions  of  obscurity.  Thus  it 
is  chiefly — and  entirely  in  the  case  of  the  majority  ot 
species — undertaken  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  so  that 
it  escapes  the  notice  of  all  save  those  few  peculiarly 
placed  observers,  the  light-keepers  ;  and  even  they,  however 
watchful  they  may  be,  witness  a  mere  fraction  of  the  move- 
ments that  actually  take  place  in  close  proximity  to  their 
stations,  for  it  is  only  under  certain  meteorological  conditions 
that  the  migrants  seek  the  beacon's  light  and  reveal  them- 
selves to  the  watcher,  if  there  be  one  ready  to  watch. 

I  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to  spend  a  month  in 
such  a  station  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  my  exj)erience 
in  what  has  long  been  a  favourite  study,  and  in  the  Ix^lief 
that  a  trained  observer,  prc|)arc<l  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  necessary  vigils,  might,  even  in  so  short  a  period, 
during  the  height  of  the  migratory  season,  add  considerably 
to  the  knowledge  of  these  im{>ortant  movements. 

It  required  but  little  couHideration  to  decide  that  autumn 
was  obviously  the  lx;st  season,  that  the  south  couMt  of 
England  was  the  best  section  of  our  littoral   on  which  to 
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witness  the  departure-movements  from  Britain^  and  that 
an  ideal  watch-tower  would  be  one  situated  well  out  in 
waters  of  the  English  Channel,  for  there  the  birds  could  be 
observed  actually  en  route  from  our  Islands  to  their  southern 
winter-quarters,  and  there,  too,  the  movements  would  be 
free  from  the  complexities,  due  to  coastiug-propensities,  so 
common  to  birds  at  most  land-stations.  The  famous  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse  offered  all  these  advantages. 

On  making  known  my  project  to  Professor  Newton,  he, 
with  his  characteristic  kindness,  at  once  offered  his  valuable 
assistance,  with  the  result  that,  through  his  instrumentality 
and  that  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  my  application  for  per- 
mission to  reside  in  the  Lighthouse  was  forwarded  to  the 
Trinity  House  by,  and  with  a  strong  recommendation  from, 
the  Royal  Society.  The  request  was  most  graciously  granted 
by  the  Elder  Brethren,  and  I  took  up  my  residence  on  the 
Eddystone  on  the  18th  of  September  last  and  remained 
there  until  the  19th  of  October. 

Life  on  a  rock-station  has,  of  course,  its  little  trials.  He 
who  seeks  to  dwell  therein  must,  among  other  things,  be 
prepared  to  share  in  all  respects  the  lot  of  the  keepers,  and 
also  to  be  shut  off  from  communication  with  the  outer  world 
until  the  monthly  "  relief  '*  comes  round,  when,  weather 
permitting,  his  incarceration  ends  and  he  returns  to  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  everyday  life.  I  may  say  at  once, 
however,  that  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  the  interesting 
nature  of  my  self-imposed  work,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
great  kindness  of  the  keepers,  far  outbalanced  those  little 
discomforts  which  are  inseparable  from  such  a  life;  and 
I  shall  ever  look  back  upon  my  sojourn  in  that  lonely 
observatory  with  extreme  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

The  Eddystone  rocks  consist  of  three  contiguous  reefs, 
which  lie  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Plymouth.  The 
central  reef  is  the  most  extensive,  its  exposed  length  at  low 
water  being  some  150  yards,  while  its  jugged  crest  then  rises 
about  15  feet  above  the  sea.  At  high  water  all  the  rocks  are 
either  submerged  or  have  their  highest  points  awash.  The 
lighthouse  stands  isolatcfl  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
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main  reef,  aiii]  is  a  msNiiive  itnicture  168  feet  in  height. 
The  gnlicry,  which  ww  Uie  tcvac  of  my  (HTambijIatioini  And 
vigiia,  in  130  fct^t  »bove  the  sea.  The  iliumiuatint;  apjtaratua 
consiota  of  a  dnnhle  fteriea  of  dioptric  )cu«eii,  one  ptsard  abore 
the  other,  each  furnished  with  a  Nix-wick  lamp,  and  devtnlps 
the  enormous  jtower  of  80,000  cnndlca.  In  clear  weather, 
however,  only  one  lamp  it  used,  full  piiwer  I>eing  burnt  when 
the  Breakwater  Light  at  Plymouth,  eleven  miles  distant,  la 
invisible.  The  light  is  concentrated  into  twelve  brilliant 
beams,  arranifed  in  pair»,  which  revolve  slowly,  taking  thrre 
minutes  to  make  a  complete  circuit.  On  the  adjacent  reef 
to  tlie  north,  and  about  forty  yards  distant,  otandN  the  haaal 
portion  of  Smeaton's  historic  tower,  creeled  in  ITSS  and  in 
uae  down  to  1882,  a  memorial  to  the  genius  of  the  founder 
of  the  science  of  lighthouAe^ugiueering. 

Landing  on  the  rock  is  Mjmewhat  eiciting  work,  and  ii 
effectcti  from  a  mrf-hnat  townl  out  by  the  relief  steamer  for 
the  purpose.  This  boat  approaches  the  rock  at  low  water, 
and  anehon  some  little  distunce  off  the  lightbausc,  while 
those  landing  have  to  dangle  from  a  loop  in  a  rope,  clinfring 
to  the  same  with  their  hands  ax  they  pass  over  the  inter- 
vening surf,  the  rope  being  payed  out  from  the  Ijoat  and 
hauled  up  by  the  winch  in  the  lighthouse.  The  only  n>«] 
difficulty  about  this  novel  meUuMl  of  landing  is  to  get  nicely 
clear  of  the  bow  of  the  boat,  nnil  to  avoid  dropping  into  the 
vrater  when  the  order  "  heave  uway  "  is  given  to  the  men  at 
the  irinch. 

Aa  I  BUtici]Uit«d,  I  found  the  Kddystoiie  to  be  favourably 
situated  fur  obaerving  emigration,  and,  though  it  is  probably 
only  one  among  many  point*  at  which  the  Chanuel  is  croascd 
by  birda  on  paasage,  yet  ita  geographical  position  muat  be 
regarded  aa  somewhat  exccptioual,  siuce  many  migrants  whieb 
have  travelled  aloug  the  west  coast  of  Britain  douhtlea« 
proceed  further  south  in  its  proximity.  The  waters  of  the 
Channel  in  the  longitude  of  the  Ethlystonc — i.  r.  btrtwcen  the 
eaitemmo»t  [Kiint  of  the  bouUi  eiwst  of  Cornwall  and  the 
wealcrnmoKt  part  of  Brittany — are  115  miles  in  width. 

The  amount  of  sucecM  which  it  was  possible  tu  achievo 
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daring  my  visit  was  dependent  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
upon  the  weather.  This  was  especially  the  case  as  regards 
night  movements  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  con- 
ditions which  are  eminently  favourable  for  migration  may  be, 
and  indeed  in  most  cases  are,  quite  unfavourable  for  its 
observation.  Successful  night  observation  I  found  to  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  a  combination  of  meteorological 
conditions  which,  while  being  favourable  for  emigration, 
also  rendered  the  lantern  attractive  to  the  migrants — a  com- 
bination which,  though  not  very  uncommon,  is  yet  one  of 
which  the  comparative  infrequence  results  in  the  great 
majority  of  movements  being  unobserved.  The  lantern  of  a 
light-station  is  simply  a  decoy.  It  is  one  that  I  found  to 
"work''  only  under  peculiar  conditions,  whici  were  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  moisture  (rain,  haze,  cloud)  present  in 
the  atmosphere.  When  moisture  is  disseminated  through 
the  air  as  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  the 
mixture  becomes  more  or  less  opaque,  while  the  powerful 
beams  streaming  out  from  the  lantern  upon  it  become 
luminous  and  brilliant  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and 
exert  extraordinary  attractive  powers  over  the  migrants  that 
pass  within  their  sphere  of  influence.  On  such  occasions 
the  twelve  slowly  revolving  rays  from  the  Eddystone  lantern 
presented  a  very  singular  and  mystifying  appearance,  and 
small  wonder  was  it  that  the  emigrants  could  not  resist  their 
seductions. 

My  visit  included  a  period  when  the  nights  were  brilliantly 
moonlit  and  cloudless,  during  which,  no  doubt,  great  passage- 
movements  were  performed,  but  they  were  beyond  the  range 
of  observation.  Gales  were  not  infrequent  and  arrested 
emigration. 

The  first  emigratory  movement  performed  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  which  I  was  to  witness  set  in  at  3  a.m.  on 
September  23rd.  I  say  "set  in,"  because  just  previously  to 
its  advent  the  weather  was  of  such  a  description  as  to  render 
migration  impossible,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  south- 
ea.^terly  gale  with  a  velocity  of  from  4?0  to  48  miles  an  hour. 
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Just  before  the  time  named^  however^  the  wind  fell  to  a 
moderate    breeze,    but    the     heavy    rain    still    continued. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  wind   moderated,  the  birds 
appeared    in    numbers,    and  the    scene    from   the    gallery 
was   very   remarkable.     The   birds    were  flying  around  on 
all   sides,   and    those   illumined    by   the   slowly   revolving 
beams  from   the   lantern  had   the  appearance   of  brilliant 
glittering  objects,  while  the  rain  shot  past  on  cither  hand^ 
as  I  stood  on  the   lee   side,  like   streams  of   silver  beads. 
1  was  not  a  little  disappointed  to  discover  how  extremely 
difficult  it  was  to  identify  the  birds  seen  under  such  novel 
and  peculiar  conditions.     Even  the  conspicuous  spots  on  the 
breasts  of  the  Song-Thrushes  as  they  ilew  in  the  beams 
towards  the  lantern  were  entirely  efl'aced  by  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  the  smaller  species  had  to  be 
lifted  from  the  lantern  ere  their  identity  could  be  ascer- 
tained;   while   the   birds    careering   around    became   mere 
apparitions    on    passing   the   rays    into   the   semi-darkness 
beyond.     A  number  of  species  undoubtedly  escaped  detec- 
tion ;  but  the  following  are  known  to  have  participated  in 
the  movement,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (on  this  and 
other  occasions)  having  been  either  killed  or  captured : — 
Song-Thrushes,   ♦Redstarts,  *Sedge- Warblers,  ♦Pied   Fly- 
catchers, ^Yellow   Wagtails,  Turtle-Doves,  Redshanks,  and 
Curlews.     The  Song-Thrushes,  Yellow  Wagtails,  and  Turtle- 
Doves  were  most  in  evidence. 

The  Turtle-Doves  were  a  great  puzzle ;  for  though  they 
often  approached  the  lantern,  yet  they  recovered  themselvc^i 
sufficiently  to  avoid  strikiug  it,  and  it  was  not  until  day- 
break, when  one  was  obsened  resting  on  the  top  of 
Smeaton's  tower  and  another  on  the  dome  of  the  light- 
bouse,  that  the  mysterious  strangers  stood  revealed.  The 
Yellow  Wagtails  captured  included  both  adults  and  young. 

The  birds  which  struck  the  lantern  did  so  after  travelling 
directly  up  the  beams  of  light ;  but  a  number  of  them  flew 
high  and  passed  over  the  dome.  The  emigrants  came  from 
the  north  and  continued  to  arrive  and  pass  on  until  5  a.m., 
but  before  the  appearance  of  dawn  the  movement  ceased. 

This  rush  was  evidently  composed  of  departing   British 
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summer  visitors,  spurred  to  move  southwards  by  the  very 
unsettled  weather  of  the  previous  few  days.  I  witnessed  no 
second  movement  of  a  precisely  similar  nature,  though,  no 
doubt,  other  Sittings  away  of  our  summer  birds  followed  ; 
but  the  nights  were  brilliantly  fine,  and  the  migrants  passed 
southwards  unobserved.  On  this  occasion  the  lantern  was 
attractive  to  the  birds  by  reason  of  its  rays  being  rendered 
unusually  luminous  as  they  streamed  out  on  the  heavy  rain 
which  prevailed. 

This  movement  was  followed  by  several  minor  emigra- 
tions :  that  is  to  say,  they  were  less  important  so  far  as  they 
came  under  observation. 

On  September  the  30th,  at  9.30  p.m.,  following  a  lifting  of 
fog  (wind  E.S.E.,  moderate  breeze,  hazy),  *Song-Thrushes, 
*Meadow-Pipits,  *ChaflSnches,  and  other  undetermined 
species  appeared.  The  movement  ceased  to  be  observed  on 
the  appearance  of  the  moon  at  10.45  p.m. 

October  1st. — Numbers  of  *Meadow-Pipits  passing  from 
2a.m.  to  5  a.m.  (wind  S.,  moderate  breeze).  At  night,  on 
the  rolling  away  of  fog  at  9.45,  and  during  intervals  of  light 
rain  up  to  11.15,  ^Starlings  (first)  and  *Wheatears  (first) 
appeared  at  the  lantern  (wind  S.,  moderate  breeze,  cloudy). 

October  10th. — After  a  gale  of  three  and  a  half  days' 
duration,  the  night  of  the  9th  was  clear  and  starlight,  with 
a  gentle  breeze  from  the  N.N.W. ;  at  2  a.m.  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  *Song-Thrushes,  Mistle- Thrushes  (first).  Red- 
wings (first),  *Sky larks,  ^Starlings,  *Meadow-Pipits,  and 
some  undetermined  Passerines  appeared  and  were  observed 
until  3.30  a.m.  This  was  the  first  movement  in  which  Birds 
of  Passage  were  undoubtedly  present — that  is  to  say, 
species  (the  Redwing,  for  instance)  which,  having  arrived 
in  Britain  from  the  Continent,  had  traversed  our  shores 
and  were  seeking  more  southerly  winter-quarters  by  crossing 
the  Channel  via  the  Eddystone. 

October  lOth-llth.  —  During  passing  showers,  from 
7.15  P.M.  to  9  p.m.,  Song-Thrushes  and  Skylarks  were 
present.  At  4  a.m.,  under  similar  conditions,  several 
Starlings  were  flying  round  the  lantern.  (Wind  W.S.W., 
light  breeze.) 
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October  IStli-^During  slight  showers,  bctwctjii  luiduixht 
aiii!  'i.SOA.M.,  Pipits,  StRrliugs,  aud  Soug-TliriiKhe*  writ) 
flying  in  the  rayii.  [Wind  S,S.K.,  light  breeze;  dark; 
clear.) 

Next  followed  the  chief  movcmcut  of  the  pant  autamn 
witncMcd  at  the  F^ldystoiie.  Tliix  grent  passage  cocnntrjiced 
at  7.15  on  the  uigtit  of  the  12t))  of  Ocluhrr,  and  contiuaitl 
without  a  break  until  5.15  on  the  uiurning  of  the  IStli. 
The  weather  wa*  fiivourahlc  fnr  both  emigratioii  aud  ob»cr- 
TatioQ.  The  wim!  was  a  gentle  hreene  from  the  north-east, 
and  the  very  xlight  baie  which  jirevailerl  made  it  necisiiary 
to  burn  full  power  in  the  Unips,  whose  ruy»  were  thus  nut 
only  doubly  brilliant  but  aMumcd  cxtraordiuary  luniinusitr, 
and  hence  attractiveness,  as  they  streamed  nut  ugton  an 
atmosphere  eminently  nuitrd  for  rcnderinK  tiiem  eoiittpicttous. 

The  first  birds  to  appear  were  a  few  Starlings,  and  from 
7.30  thry  were  prexcnt  in  nnmlicn  down  to  alinott  the  very 
close  of  the  movement.  The«c  were  fuUowed,  in  the  order 
named,  up  to  midnight,  by  HInckbirds  (first),  Skylarks, 
Stoncchat«  (finil),  ItedwingN,  Fiehlfares  (first),  Wbeale^rv, 
and  Song'Th rushes.  To  this  hour  the  birds  had  continued 
to  arrive  and  pass  on  in  a  steady  stream,  while  many  struck 
the  lantern.  Soon  after  midnight  a  great  iuereaae  iti  the 
emigrants  wan  ohHcrred,  and  the  movement  assumed  the 
eharufter  of  a  ru*h  southwards.  Song-Th rushes.  Redwings, 
Mislle-Thrunbes,  lllackbirds,  Starlii.g»,  and  Skylarks  Ibcn 
appeared  in  vast  numbers,  and  were  followed  hy  Chaffincbc, 
Grey  Wagtails  (several),  Goldcrcsts  (first).  Fieldfares  (fiiwl). 
White  WagUils  (several),  Mcadoa-PipiU,  anil  Curlews, 
At  5  A.M.  the  movement  received  an  imjielua  from  a  fresh 
arrival  of  most  of  the  species  named;  among  others, aGrau- 
kopper  Warbler  struck  tbc  lantern  and  a  small  \nny  of  Wild 
Oeeaa  paaacd  clove  over  the  dome,  calling  louiily  as  they  flew. 
Moat  a(  tlie  smigraiita  went  steadily  suuthwardw,  but  many 
tarried,  and  the  majority  of  the  species  named  were  pre*vRt  iu 
•oiuc  numliers  until  the  first  signs  of  dawn,  when  the  movc- 
mcol  waned  ;  and  at  daybreak  all,  save  a  few  Si;irlingi  resting 
iu  a  daiol  cutidilion  in  the  rfees»e«  of  the  wini1iiw!>,  had  paued 
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away.  There  were  also  many  small  Passerines  and  a  number 
of  larger  birds — probably  Waders,  from  their  notes — present 
during  the  movement,  but  their  identity  was  not  established. 
The  Skylarks,  Starlings,  Song-Thrushes,  Redwings,  and 
Blackbirds  appeared  to  be  the  species  most  numerously 
represented,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  were  observed ; 
but  certain  of  the  smaller  birds  were  almost  equally 
plentiful.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  cap- 
tured some  of  them  in  great  numbers  ;  and,  as  it  was^ 
the  killed  or  injured  and  captured  included  7Q  Skylarks, 
53  Starlings,  17  Blackbirds,  9  Song-Thrushes,  and  examples 
of  the  Redwing,  Mistle  -  Thrush,  Stonechat,  Chaffinch, 
Meadow-Pipit,  Grey  Wagtail,  White  Wagtail,  Goldcrest, 
and  Grasshopper  Warbler  (a  young  female  of  the  year). 

I  retained  the  wings  and  some  specimens  of  all  these 
birds  j  and  the  bodies  of  the  various  Thrushes  and  Skylarks 
were  served  up  at  dinner  for  several  days,  and  proved  a  most 
welcome  relief  from  the  tedium  of  salt  beef,  which  had  figured 
daily  fur  some  time  past  as  the  standing  dish  of  our  bill  of 
fare. 

A  notable  and  important  feature  was  the  continual  arrival, 
down  to  almost  the  very  close  of  the  movement,  of  fresh 
emigrants,  not  only  of  individuals  of  the  kinds  early  noted 
but  of  other  species  which  had  not  previously  participated 
in  it ;  for  instance,  the  Meadow-Pipit  did  not  appear  upon 
the  scene  until  as  late  as  4.50  a.m.  This  continuous  suc- 
cession of  arrivals  indicated,  I  think,  that  some  of  the  birds 
had  come  from  comparatively  near  localities  on  the  mainland, 
while  others  had  travelled  from  afar  ere  they  reached  the 
Eddystone  on  their  flight  southwards.  The  presence  of 
the  Redwing  and  the  Fieldfare  added  an  ultra-British  com- 
plexion to  the  passage ;  and  it  is  possible  that  others  among 
the  migrants,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  may  also  have 
been  drawn  from  sources  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
Isles.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the 
Starlings  captured  at  the  lantern  (on  this  and  other  occa- 
sions) belonged  to  the  race  having  a  purple  head  and  green 
car-coverts,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Continental  origin.     Be 
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this  a8  it  may^  it  is  a  fact^  not,  perhaps,  without  significance, 
that  the  only  specimens  I  have  seen  of  this  form  elsewhere 
were  obtained  at  the  Spurn  Head  Lighthouse  in  the  autumn, 
and  were  doubtless  immigrants. 

Throughout  the  movement,  and  especially  when  it  was  at 
its  height  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the  morning,  the  scene 
presented  was  singular  in  the  extreme  and  beyond  adequate 
description.     Resplendent,  as   it  were,  in   burnished  gold, 
hosts  of  birds  were  fluttering  in,  or  crossing  at  all  angles, 
the  brilliant  revolving  beams  of  light ;  those  which  simply 
traversed  the  rays  were  illumined  for  a  moment  only,  and 
became  mere    spectres   on    passing   into   the   gloom.     The 
migrants  which  winged  their  way  up  the  beams — and  they 
were  many — resembled  bails  or  streaks  of  approaching  light, 
and  they  either  struck  the  lantern  or,  being  less  entranced, 
passed  out  of  the  rays  ere  the  fatal  goal  was  reached.     Of 
those  striking  some  fell  like  stones  from  their  violent  contact 
with  the  glass,  while  others  beat  violently  against  the  windows 
in  their  wild  efforts  to  reach  the  focal  point  of  the  all-fascinating 
light.     Many  of  those  that  freed  themselves  from  the  dazzling 
streams  came  in  sharp  contact  with  the  copper  dome  of  the 
lantern,  making  it  resound  again,  and  then  fell  like  flashes 
into  the  surf  below,  followed  slowly  by  a  shower  of  feathers 
resembling   a  miniature  storm  of   golden  flakes.     Finally, 
above  and  below  the  madding  crowd  in  the  illumined  zone, 
great  numbers  of  the  emigrants  flitted  around  in  dim  con- 
fusion,  and    in    almost   weird   contrast   with    the   brilliant 
multitudes  gyrating  in  the  adjacent  vistas  of  light.     The 
accompanying  babel  of  tongues  was  also  a  striking  feature. 
These  were  nut  cries  of  gratifleation,  but  of  surprise  and 
alarm;  and  they  varied  from  the  loud  rattling  notes  of  the 
Blackbird   and   the  harsh    angry  *'  churr  "  of  the  Mistle* 
Thrush  to  the   faint  and  dainty  twitter  of  the  Goldcrest. 
Some  Skylarks  every  now  and  then,  under  the  impulse  of 
excitement  no  doubt,   broke  out  into  a  few  notes  of  song. 
Not  a  few  strange  voices  ncre  heard,  some  probably  uttered 
by  species  with  whose  onlinury  notes  one  was  quite  familiar; 
but  migrants,  especially  Wadrrs,  have  a  travel-talk  which  is, 
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as  yet^  an  unknown  tongue  to  most  of  us.  Nor  was  it  an 
easy  matter  to  promptly  assign  a  familiar  note  to  its  rightful 
throat  when  heard  under  such  highly  peculiar  conditions^ 
and  to  an  accompaniment  supplied  by  the  roar  of  the  surf 
on  the  surrounding  reefs. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  varying  degree  in  which  the 
mesmeric  influence  of  the  light  was  exercised  over  the  different 
species.  The  Starling  was  the  most  susceptible  subject 
present ;  and  this  clever  bird  became  under  the  sway  of  the 
lantern  not  only  a  complete  fpol,  but  a  seemingly  willing 
sacrifice.  It  was  quite  fearless  and  indifferent  to  the 
presence  of  myself  and  the  keepers  on  the  gallery,  for  it 
hustled  past  us  in  unceremonious  fashion  to  reach  the 
lantern,  and,  being  baulked  on  the  threshold  by  the  windows^ 
made  vigorous  attempts  to  reach  the  seductive  lamp,  and  then 
sat  half-exhausted  on  the  sills  and  sashes,  drinking-in,  as  it 
were,  the  light  until  it  became  quite  stupefied,  and  when 
picked  off  would  sit  contentedly  on  one's  hand.  Great 
numbers  were  removed  from  the  lantern  and  cast  over  into 
the  darkness  below;  but  many  of  them  immediately  re- 
turned. The  Skylark  was  nearly  as  frequent  a  victim.  It 
came  up  in  great  numbers  to  the  light,  but  not  being 
accustomed  to  perch  on  such  slight  coigns  of  vantage  as  the 
metal  framework  of  the  lantern  offered,  it  fluttered  violently 
against  the  glass  for  a  time  and,  becoming  exhausted,  sank 
prostrate  on  the  gallery  *.  It  would  have  been  quite 
possible  to  have  captured  a  thousand  Starlings  and  as 
many  Skylarks.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  various  species 
of  Turdus,  These,  though  present  in  equal  or  even  greater 
numbers  than  either  of  the  species  just  alluded  to,  were  not 
affected  to  anything  like  the  same  degree.  The  Blackbirds 
and  Song-Thrushes  approached  the  lantern  more  freely 
than  the  rest  of  their  genus,  but  they  had  a  habit  of  coming 

*  I  may  here  remark  that  I  took  with  mo  to  the  Eddystone  a  quantity 
of  nettinf?,  with  which  I  completely  surrounded  the  gallery  by  hanging  it 
perpendicularly  from  the  railing.  The  object  was  to  prevent  any  birds 
that  struck  from  fallin^^  over.  It  answered  admirably,  and  was  the  means 
of  savinj?  mauv  birds  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
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up  to  some  exteut  "  side  on,"  so  to  speak,  and  consequently 
they  glanced  off  either  little  stunned  or  quite  uninjured. 
These  birds  did  not  attempt  to  remain  at  the  lantern,  and 
those  which  were  captured  shewed  extreme  fear.  The  Red- 
wing, one  of  the  most  numerous  species  present,  was  very 
shy,  and  still  more  so  were  the  Mistle-Th rushes  and  the 
Fieldfares ;  the  latter  only  approached  the  lantern  and  did 
not  strike. 

That  this  was  a  great  movement,  seen  under  favourable 
conditions,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senior  keeper  had 
only  once  before  during  his  sixteen  years'  experience  seen 
one  of  equal  magnitude,  namely  at  the  Casquets  off  Aldemey. 
The  other  keepers  had  not  seen  anything  like  it  before. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  far-reaching  movement,  too ;  for 
at  the  Bishop's  Rock  Lighthouse,  south  of  the  Scilly  Isles 
and  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Eddvstonc,  a  considerable 
migration  was  in  progress  at  the  same  time,  and  Starlings, 
Thru«ihcs,  and  Fieldfares  are  recorded  as  having  been  captured 
at  the  lantern.  It  was  not,  however,  a  great  night  for  victims 
apart  from  Starlings  and  Skylarks;  but  had  a  thick  drizzling 
rain  replaced  the  thin  veil  of  haze,  the  slaughter  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  keepers,  have  been  appalling,  so  numerous  were 
the  emigrants  and  so  long-continued  their  passage. 

On  the  night  of  October  13th-l 4th,  lietween  6.50  p.m.  and 
2  a.m.,  a  few  *Skylarks,  *Starlings,  *Song-Thrnshes,  *Chaf. 
finches,  several  Turtle-Doves,  and  a  *\Vhitc  Wagtail  were 
obser>'ed  at  or  around  the  lantern.  The  night  was,  on  the 
whole,  starlight  and  clear,  but  there  were  periods  during 
which  it  was  overcast,  and  then  it  was  that  the  birds  ap- 
proached the  lighthouse.     (Wind  E.S.E.,  gentle  breeze.) 

The  White  Wagtail  had  not  hitherto  l)een  detected  quitting 
our  shores  in  the  autumn.  Its  occurrence  at  the  Eddystone 
lantern  on  the  nights  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  October  is 
of  further  interest,  since  the  dates  are,  I  believe,  the  latest 
on  record  for  the  obt^ervation  of  this  bird  within  the  British 
area.  Hoth  the  examples  secured  were  young  birds  in  winter 
plumage. 
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The  last  of  the  ni^^ht-moTcmsnU  dariog  my  visit  was  one 
of  considerable  magaitude  and  remarkable  interest.  It 
set  in  on  the  nigbt  oF  October  15th,  and  was  in  progress 
until  nearly  daybreak  of  the  following  moroing.  The  meteoro- 
logical  conditions  under  which  it  was  witnessed  were 
exceptional,  aod  alTorded  a  clear  and  unmistakable  demon- 
stration of  the  effect  of  weather-inHuences  and  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  depeiidcut  thereon  for  rendering  the  obser- 
vation of  migratory  movements  possible.  In  this  iiaportaut 
respect  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  experiences  that  I  had. 
The  night  was  bright  and  starliglit  until  7.30  P.u. ;  but  from 
that  hour  until  daybreak  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  ever 
oscillating  between  intervals  of  brightness  and  tliose  during 
which  the  sky  was  overcast  with  a  slight  degree  of  haziness, 
rendering  the  Breakwater  Light  at  Plymouth  invisible,  and 
full  power  necessary  at  the  Eddystone.  The  wind  was 
E.N.E.  and  varied  in  force  from  a  moderate  to  a  gentle 
breeze.  After  a  little  experience  it  became  possible  to  tell, 
hy  watching  the  beams  of  light,  what  tlie  atmospheric  con- 
ditions of  the  moment  aud  the  chances  of  observation  were. 
The  beams  grew  conspicuous  when  the  sky  became  orercast 
through  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
then  the  birds  immediately  approached  the  beacon;  but  as 
soon  as  this  condition  passed  away  the  rays  at  once  thinned 
down  and  became  little  more  than  visible,  the  birds  sheared 
off,  and  the  movement  in  progress  ceased  to  he  observed. 
During  the  duration  of  the  periods  favourable  for  obsep- 
vation,  between  7.35  p.u.  aud  midnight,  the  following  species 
wereobserved; — Song-Thnishes.Mistle-Thrushes,  Redwings, 
Skylarks,  Goldcrests,  Starlings  (6rst  at  10.30),  Blackbirds 
(11.30),  Wheatears  (ll.-iS),  Grey  Wagtail,  and  Stonechats 
[midnight).  At  9.40  a  number  of  Waders  passed,  but  their 
calls  were  in  an  uukiiown  tongue.  The  period  between 
11.15  p.m.  and  midoight  was  the  most  productive  of  results. 
At  intervals  between  1  a.u.  and  daybreak  Wagtails,  Mistle- 
Thrushes,  Goldcrests,  Starlings,  Larks,  Wheatears,  Wrens 
(1.15  a.m.),  Soug-Tbrushes,  Meadow.Pipits  (2.30  a.m.),  Retl- 
wings,   Blackbirds,  aud  Storm-Putrels  were  observed — the 
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chief  periods  being  from  1  a.m.  to  1.45  a.m.  and  from 
2.30  a.m.  to  3a.m;  but  some  of  the  species  named  were 
observed  at  intervals  until  daylight  appeared.  There  was 
practically  no  tarrying  at  thelantem,  owing  to  the  attractive 
periods  being  so  short  in  duration,  and  the  observations 
afforded  direct  evidence  that  the  movement  was  continuous 
and  that  it  was  in  progress  for  at  least  ten  hours. 

The  Song-Thrush  and  the  Skylark  appeared  to  be  the 
most  abundant  species,  and  the  latter  was  occasionally  quite 
a  nuisance  at  the  lantern.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  the 
Starling  was  remarkable,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Mistle-Thrush  was  noticeable.  The  emigrants 
were  at  times  very  numerous,  and  though  the  atmospheric 
conditions  were  nut  greatly  in  favour  of  many  striking  the 
lantern,  yet  those  killed  included  11  Thrushes,  8  Larks, 
3  Mistle-Thrushes,  4 Blackbirds,  and  examples  of  the  Meadow- 
Pipit,  Redwing,  Goldcrest,  Wheatear,  Grey  Wagtail,  Wren, 
and  Storm-Petrel. 

I  will  now  treat  of  the  migratory  movements  observed 
during  the  daytime. 

It  will  be  well  to  preface  the  observations  by  remarking 
npon  the  great  difficulty  of  detecting  small  birds  at  sea. 
This  is  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  being  ever  in  motion  forms  a  most 
unsatisfactory  background  on  which  to  ''pick  up''  such 
birds  on  the  wing.  Dark  or  sober-coloured  species  are 
especially  difficult  to  detect;  but  the  few  that  shewed  any 
white  in  their  plumage  during  flight  came  under  notice 
almost  at  once. 

The  day  migrations  of  land- birds  observed,  though  of 
considerable  importance,  were  entirely  conflned  to  passage 
movements  across  the  Channel  in  a  due  southerly  direction. 
The  species  participating  in  these  emigrations  were  few,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  Meadow-Pipits,  several  kinds  of  Wag- 
tails, and  Swallows ;  but  the  number  of  individuals  was 
very  considerable.  A  few  Willow- Warblers,  Linnets,  and 
House-Martins  were  also  observed,  but  their  numbers  were 
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so  small,  and  tliR  occasions  on  which  they  appeared  so  rarf, 
that  they  do  not  merit  further  coDHideratioD. 

Daily  throughout  my  visit  when  the  weather  was  favour- 
able, that  is  to  say  wheu  a  light  wind  prevailed,  no  matter 
fi-om  what  quarter,  the  passage  of  Meadow-Pipits  and 
Wagtails  was  of  regular  occurreuce.  The  movements  were 
performed  during  particular  hours  only,  commencing  aoon 
after  daylight— i.  e.  from  6.15  a.m.  to  7  a.m. — and  were 
entirely  over  by  or  before  midday.  So  rigidly  were  these 
hours  adhered  to  by  the  emigrants,  that  I  soon  fouud  the 
afternoons  to  be  quite  unproductive,  and  consequently  I 
regulated  uiy  hours  of  rest  accordingly. 

The  Mcadon-Pipits  often  passed  in  small  parties,  cousisting 
of  as  many  as  a  score,  but  frequently  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  sometimes  even  singly;  while  the  height  of  their  flight 
varied  from  twenty  feel,  or  less,  above  the  water  to  occasion- 
ally as  much  as  two  hundred  feet,  the  direction  being  due 
south.  The  birds  were  observed  on  emigration,  in  greater 
or  less  numbers,  on  sisteen  Hays  *,  during  which  vast 
numbers  passed  close  to  the  lighthouse :  the  passage  being 
on  some  days  coulinuous  between  sunrise  and  midday.  The 
greatest  movements  were  chronicled  between  September  30th 
and  October  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  and  15th.  They  invariably 
uttered  their  familiar  notes  as  they  flitted  by. 

On  the  same  days,  with  hardly  an  exception,  and  during  the 
same  hours  of  the  morning  and  forenoon  that  the  Pipits  were 
on  the  move,  Wagtails,  singly  or  in  pairs — but  never  more 
than  three  together,  and  that  seldom — were  observed  moving 
southwards.  The  species  identified  were  the  Pied,  the  White, 
and  the  Grey  Wagtail;  but  in  what  proportion  I  was  unable 
to  determine,  for  it  was  only  occasionally  that  the  birds 
were  seen  under  conditions  which  permitted  of  their  being 
identified  with  certainty — chiefly  when  they  broke  their 
journey,  as  they  sometimes  did,  and  alighted  on  the  reefs  at 
low  water.  These  birds  generally  Hew  at  a  comparatively  con- 
siderable elevation, seldom  below  that  of  the  gallery  (130  feet), 
*  I  was  33  dsyB  un  the  rock,  and  during  that  period  14  Aayt  wer« 
enliroly  unsuited  for  ini^atii>D,  owing  to  ndverw  weHtber-condition&. 
S2 
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ind  mmt  freqtieully  over  200  feet.  WajrtaiU  were  notffd 
u  emij^ratiiig  uu  thirteen  days,  aud,  judging  from  tlic  l-od- 
tiDuoui  nature  of  their  pasiSRC  on  theee  occasioRi,  great 
uumbcrs  crussed  the  Chaiinvl  toWKrla  the  couNt  uf  France. 

Swallows  wcrfi  observed  imssiu;;  southwards  on  sevoo  day* ; 
possibly  they  did  bo  on  others,  hut  they  were  )>artic«lariy 
tliflicult  to  "pick  ii|i,''  even  when  close  to  the  tower.  On 
cerliiin  days  (0>-tober  2nd  and  15tli),  considerable  numben 
[in>f«e<l  in  tmcdl  )iarticit  of  a  Hoxcn  or  so,  consisting  of 
boHi  old  and  yimng.  The  movement*  were  ull  timed  betweien 
7  i.H.  and  1 1.30  a.m.  ;  aud  the  fintt  einijfrant  waa  noted  on 
September  24th. 

Xo  Eaat  to  Weat  migration  of  land'birds  waa  obaerrol. 
That  such  roovementti  occur  regularly  on  the  aouth-wnt 
coast  or  England  during  the  daytime  is  well-establishnl ; 
but  they  are  confined  to  the  eoait  uud  it*  immediate  vicinity, 
KTid  their  Boutherly  fringe  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  the 
Eddyatone. 

Kew  Waders  came  under  notice,  which  is  not  vurpriainfc, 
for  the  pelagic  nature  of  our  aurruuudiug«  offentl  no  atlrac- 
tioiis  to  Ruch  viaitors.  The  most  interoNting  uf  the  migrmnla 
among  this  group  was  the  Rc-d-iieeked  Phalarupe,  which 
appeared  singly  on  two  occasions,  namely,  on  the  2l»l  of 
September  and  the  1st  of  October,  during;  unsettled  weatlier. 
Tlic  first  of  these  visitors  waa  a  bird  of  the  year,  which 
remained  for  several  hours  iu  the  vicinity  uf  the  tower,  often 
approaching  ({uite  close  to  itH  buse.  The  second  waa  an 
adult  in  winter  plumage,  and  wa^  also  under  noliev  for  a 
considerable  time,  fr<-quently  at  close  (juarters.  The  1st  uf 
October  was  a  wild  day,  and  the  little  bird  was  compelled  Iu 
•eek  the  lee  nf  the  lighthouse  to  escape  the  frcfjuunt  sqaalb 
of  wind  and  min  that  swept  past  from  the  S.VV.  Both  were 
asaidaoufly  and  miecasinf^ly  engaged  tn  the  capture  uf  some 
ninute  surfacv-swimming  creatures,  probably  crustaceans, 
which  must  have  l>een  very  abuudntit,  judging  from  tlie 
lively  actions  of  the  Fbalarujies  in  jiicking  round  in  all  direc< 
tions  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  They  were  restless,  ti>o,  aui) 
cunstautly  changed  their  ((uartvni  by  a  series  uf  llighto  t4) 
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try  fresh  areaa  aear  at  hand;  often,  however,  to  return  in  a 
(icw  moments  to  spots  which  they  had  just  previously  quitted. 
While  thus  engaged  they  frequently  approached  the  edge  of 
the  reefs  aud  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  bulTeting  they  en- 
countered amid  the  broken  water ;  now  and  then  a  shower 
of  spray  would  cause  them  to  rise  on  the  wing,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  thiy  alighted  again  as  soon  as  the  disturbing 
element  had  passed. 

On  September  29th  a  amull  flock  of  Ringed  Plovers  passed 
the  lighthouse  flying  rapidly  due  south,  and  evidently  bent 
on  crossing  the  Chauneh 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  visits  the  reefs  in  the  late  autumn 
Hud  winter  to  search  for  food  during  low  water,  returning  to 
the  mainland  at  high  tide,  when  its  haunts  are  submerged. 
The  first  bird  of  the  season  arrived  on  the  11th  of  October, 
aud  as  many  as  four  were  seen  from  that  date  onwards.  A 
single  Tumstoue  was  observed  on  the  rocks  on  September 
30th — an  immalure  specimen. 

A  number  of  migratory  marine  birds  also  came  under 
observation.  Foremost  among  these  in  point  of  rarity  was 
an  e:(ample  of  Sabine's  Gull,  seen  near  the  tower  on  the 
morning  of  September  29th.  This  bird  was  in  an  interesting 
stage  of  plumage,  being  an  adult  assuming  winter  dres:).  It 
was  most  accommodating  in  its  behaviour,  since  it  frequently 
rose  and  displayed  its  deeply  forked  and  entirely  white 
tail,  and  those  conspicuous  bands  of  white  which  cross  tlie 
l>iuious — features  which  render  thia  species  both  remarkable 
and  unmistakable  when  on  the  wing.  It  sat  on  the  waltr 
more  buoyantly  than  the  other  Gulls  around  it,  aud  was 
in  general  more  elegant  in  form  than  any  of  them. 

The  nent  species  deserving  mention  b  the  Sooty  Shearwater 
{Puffittui  grUvug) ,  described  in  the'  Birds  of  Devonshire'  as 
"a  very  rare  accidental  visitor"  to  that  county.  I  saw  single 
examples  on  September  23rd,  and  on  October  12tb  (two), 
14th,  aud  19th,  the  last  day  being  that  of  my  departure.  It 
ii  possible  that  this  bird  was  not  vury  uncommon  just  beyond 
ihe  range  of  identification,  where  the  shouls  uf  Pilchards 
were  Irequent  aud  proved  a  great  attractiuu  to  various  other 
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tprciea.  It  will  be  weti  to  mcntioD  liorc  tlii!  Great  Sbrar- 
watera.  Thne  birds  were  very  common  tbronghout  mj  viail, 
hut  were  seen  in  varyiag  numbers ;  od  some  days  a  few  ua\j 
skimming  the  w&tcrs  aronml  the  lighthouie,  while  on  othrra 
they  were-  oxtrcmely  abundant.  When  the  immense  shoals  nf 
Pilchards  were  in  the  vicinity,  1  witneesctl  Homc  interesting 
Rcvncs  iu  which  this  species  played  a  leading  part,  for  it  daaheil 
into  the  water  in  npirited  style  to  secure  it>t  prey  ;  b»  did  also 
the  less  agile  QuUs,  ujion  whom,  in  turn,  uumeron»  Skuas 
were  iu  eiose  and  preoning  attendunce.  The  wliult  funned 
a  most  animatcil  Ncenc;  one  who^e  intcrtvit  wa.*  oceasi^inally 
further  hcigbtciitid  by  the  prescnecof  a  school  of  small  Ccta- 
ecaua,  which  rolled  aud  jumped  about  in  all  directions  amoag 
the  maeh  persecuted  tisli.  The  Mans  Shearwater  w«a  fre. 
qaently  seen  between  the  2Uth  of  8ept«-mbcr  and  the  14«h 
of  October,  but  was  not  at  nil  numerous. 

To  return  to  the  migratory  sjK'cics  among  the  Laridv. 
The  occurrence  of  the  Great  Sltua  wa.t  chronicled  on 
September  2.3rd,  when  three  examples  were  uhstTvcd  during  a 
S.E.  by  3.  gale  ;  single  birds  were  snm  on  the  tst  and  I6tb  of 
October.  Tbc  Pomalorhinc  Skua  was  very  abundant  during 
the  period  eorcrcd  by  my  rinit,  and  was  much  in  evidence 
when  I  left.  Ksample*  with  remarkably  develo{>ed  central 
tail-feathers,  and  other*  in  mvlaniiitic  plnmoge,  were  not  uii> 
eommon.  The  Arctic  Skua  wait  alno  common,  hut  not  nearly 
so  numerous  as  the  last-tiatned  sjiecies.  The  abundaooe  of 
these  piratical  birds  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  preseuce  of 
vast  numbers  of  Gulls  of  various  kinds,  and  of  tbeie  last,  m 
turn,  to  the  great  shoals  of  Pilchards  present  in  the  oeigb. 
boarhood  of  the  Eddystonc. 

Of  the  vsridus  species  of  Tern  I  saw  but  few  csantplet. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vicinity  of  the 
reefs,  and  the  deep  water  that  surrounds  them,  did  nut  afford 
a  suitable  fishing-ground.  Single  examples  of  the  Sandwich 
Tern  were  seen  un  the  2r)th  and  37th  of  September.  A  few 
Common  Terns  passed  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  27th,  and  28th  of 
Stplrmber;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  October  two 
An-ticTerus,  in  ibe  somewhat  uncommonly  observed  stage 
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of  immaturity  which  led  to  birds  in  that  plumage  being 
described  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  £.  port^ 
landicOf  came  close  to  the  tower  on  their  way  westwards. 

Storm-Petrels  visited  us  on  five  occasions  during  unsettled 
weather.  On  September  22nd  they  were  very  abundant 
during  a  S.E.  by  S.  gale>  when  many  were  engaged  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  tower  in  pickiug  up  food  on  the  surface  of  the 
water^  in  the  shape^  I  am  inclined  to  think^  of  small  particles 
of  fatty  matter  from  our  refuse  bucket.  A  few  were  seen  on 
the  6th  and  8th  of  October  duriug  gales^  and  one  came  to 
the  lantern  at  2.30  a.m.  on  the  16th. 

When  migratory  birds  did  not  present  themselves,  I  found 
much  to  interest  me  in  the  habits  of  the  Gulls,  Gannets, 
Shags,  and  Cormorants,  some  of  which  were  always  present 
during  the  daytime.  All  the  ordinary  Gulls  were  observed, 
save  the  Common  and  the  Black-headed  species.  I  noted  a 
fact  regarding  the  food  of  the  Herring-Gull  which  I  have 
not  found  recorded  in  the  standard  works  on  British  Birds, 
though  it  may  have  been  elsewhere,  namely,  that  this  bird 
feeds  extensively  on  seaweed,  especially  on  the  kind  known  as 
'*  sea- thongs^'  (Himanthalia  lorea).  Almost  daily  masses  of 
this  and  other  weeds  drifted  past  on  the  tide,  and  each  patch 
had  one  or  more  of  these  Gulls  in  attendance,  busily  engaged 
in  detaching  suitable  pieces  from  the  long  orange-brown 
strings,  which  they  swallowed  with  avidity.  They  often 
squabbled  among  themselves  for  the  possession  of  such 
food-supplies.  I  never  saw  the  Lesser  Black-backs,  which 
were  present  in  considerable  numbers,  pay  any  attention 
whatever  to  these  flotsam  patches  of  weed. 

The  Gannets  afl^orded  special  opportunities  for  observing 
their  habits.  These  birds  fished  round  the  lighthouse  in 
numbers,  and  with  marked  success,  when  the  sea  was  rough 
or  its  surface  agitated;  but  when  the  sea  was  calm  and  its 
surface  glassy,  they  merely  passed  on  their  way  to  other 
fishing-grounds,  well  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  capture  the  wily  Pollack,  the  object  of  their  quest,  when 
there  was  no  ripple  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  The  best 
fishing-grounds  lay  at  the  very  edge  of  the  reefs,  and  hence 
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quite  close  to  Uic  tuwrr;  nml  tliiiB  rrmn  my  elcvstn)  and 
fixed  point  of  olnervalion  on  the  gnllrry  I  mm  ctubtcd  to 
gKiigetbchciglit  from  which  thi-MbinladiTtdwithadcgncDf 
ftrcur«c7  not  uniinlly  atttiiuablir.  I  witiiowed  tnatiy  tbouaandt 
of  diven,  but  i»  no  case  did  the  drops  exceed  a  hfight  of 
from  130  to  110  Teet.  About  otie<fourth  of  tbe  QaDueta 
«ceD  were  in  immature  dreaa,  all  stages  being  reprcMutcd 
except  tliat  of  tbe  year — a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  aote. 

The  Eddyatone  was  an  excellent  station  for  studying  tbe 
wuBtbt-r  coiiditioiiN  and  their  bearing  upon  bird-migration. 

BinU  when  pcrfunning  lung  flights  not  iiii frequently  pasa 
from  tbe  lonc  of  fnvournble  weather,  which  is  conducirc  to 
tht^ir  departure,  to  an  area  iu  which  ibe  conditions  arc  more 
or  less  unfarourattle ;  am)  Ihey  are  commguently  recorded  as 
arriving  on  our  coasts  in  the  autumn  undrr  adverse  cireiiin- 
stances.  Such  inau»ipicious  iniitances  of  immigratioa  aa 
these  arc  apt  to  mislead  those  iutcreited  in  the  subject^  lor 
it  is  not  always  Inrue  in  mind  that  it  iti  the  state  of  tbe 
weather  at  the  point  of  departure  which  affords  the  only 
indication  of  tbe  actual  conditiuus  controlling  tbe  move- 
ments. 

At  tbe  Eddystone,  owinR  to  ita  contiguity  to  the  mainland, 
one  witnessed  simultaneously  tbe  movements  and  the  meteoro- 
logical L'auditions  under  which  the  birds  elected  to  set  out 
on  their  passage  southwards;  or  if  no  morementa  look 
place,  either  hy  doy  or  by  night,  one  was  able,  it  bein|;  tlie 
height  of  the  emigratory  sensou,  to  determine,  in  aoine 
measure  at  bast,  what  tbe  wcntber-bnrnen  were  wliidi 
arrested  such  migrations.  Thus  Uiis  station  was  singtUarly 
favourably  situated — probably  none  mure  so — for  observing 
the  meteorological  conditions  which  made  for  or  against 
emigration. 

No  movements  were  witnessed,  cither  by  day  or  nigbt,  on 
the  part  of  land-birds  under  weather  conditions  which  cnnld 
be  described  as  in  the  least  degree  unfavourable  for  crtiaanig 
th<>  Chaimcl. 

The  wind   is    certainly    the   main   factor    in    migratioB- 
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meteorology,  and  practically  determines  what  is  favourable 
and  what  is  unfavourable  for  the  movements.  From 
observation,  I  am  convinced  that  the  direction  of  the  wind 
is,  in  itself,  of  no  moment  to  the  emigrants,  for  they  flitted 
across  the  Channel  southwards  with  winds  from  all  quarters  *. 
It  is  quite  the  reverse,  however,  when  its  force  or  velocity 
comes  to  be  considered,  and  I  found  that  none  of  the  move- 
ments, not  even  straggling  flights  during  the  daytime,  were 
performed  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeded  28  miles 
an  hour  (or  force  5,  fresh  breeze,  of  the  Beaufort  scale). 
With  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  34  miles  an  hour  (force  6), 
odd  Pipits  and  one  or  two  young  Swallows  were  seen  in 
distress,  and  endeavoured  to  seek  shelter  at  the  lighthouse. 
The  movement  witnessed  on  the  early  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  September  afi'orded  an  interesting  instance  of  the  effect  of 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  migration.  On  the  wind  falling 
from  a  velocity  of  40  miles  an  hour  (force  7)  to  23  miles  an 
hour  (force  4),  the  other  meteorological  conditions  (direction 
of  wind  and  heavy  rain)  remaining  the  same,  a  great  emi- 
gratory movement  was  initiated. 

The  prevalence  of  rain  is  evidently  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  birds.  It  is  otherwise  to  the  would-be  observer,  for  the 
beams  from  the  lantern  assume  additional  luminosity  during 
rain,  and  the  birds,  if  migrating,  are  decoyed  within  the 
range  of  observation.  On  clear  nights  one  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  intervention  of  a  passing  shower  to 
learn  whether  migration  is  in  progress  or  not,  but  on  such 
occasions  few  birds  actually  strike  the  lantern,  though  many 
fly  around  it. 

When  fog  prevailed  no  birds  were  observed,  though  the 
luminosity  of  the  rays  of  light  then  assumes  the  maximum 
ot*  its  conspicuity,  while  not  penetrating  beyond  the  imme- 

*  The  direction  of  the  wind  depends  upon  the  distribution  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Certain  systems  of  pressure  establish  fine  weather 
conditions  over  the  North  Sea,  and  are  thus  eminently  favourable  for 
intermijjration  between  the  Continent  and  the  British  Isles.  Conse- 
quontly  the  winds,  which  are  also  the  result  of  these  particular  pressure- 
systems,  have  erroneoui-ly  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  factors 
controlling  these  movements. 
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diate  vieinity  of  the  lighthouse.  During  fog,  charges  of 
toQite  are  exploded  every  five  minutes  and  produce  a  terrific 
reiK)rt^  which  must  have  a  decidedly  scaring  effect  on  any 
approaching  migrants^  if  such  there  be. 

The  only  migratory  species  observed  during  gales  were  the 
single  examples  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  observed  on 
two  occasions.  Certain  other  species,  such  as  Skuas  and 
Storm-Pet relsy  the  latter  especially^  were  much  in  evidence 
when  the  weather  was  unsettled  and  the  wind  high. 

An  important  and  interesting  point  in  connexion  with  the 
phenomenon  of  emigration  is  the  hour  at  which  the  emigrants 
set  out  upon  their  night  movements.  This,  however^  is  a  very 
difficult  and  obscure  subject  to  investigate.  No  one^  so  far 
as  I  am  aware^  has  ever  witnessed  the  act  of  birds  rising  on 
the  wing  to  depart  on  their  nocturnal  journeys ;  while  the 
observations  made  at  land-stations,  which  may  be  considered 
to  bear  upon  the  question,  arc  surrounded  by  and  associated 
with  elements  of  great  uncertainty.  At  the  Eddystone, 
and  other  stations  situated  immediately  off  the  south  coast, 
it  seemed  possible  in  the  autumn  to  procure  data  which 
might  enable  us  to  fix  this  time  of  embarkation  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  To  this  end  I  made  a  series  of  careful 
observations  on  the  time  of  first  appearance  of  emigrants  at 
the  Eddystone,  and  found  that  on  a  numlnir  of  occasions 
in  October  this  ranged  from  6.50  p.m.  to  7.15  p.m.  The 
species  noted  were  Song-Thrushes,  Skylarks,  Starlings,  and 
Chaffinches;  but  others  were  sometimes  present,  though 
not  identified.  On  the  dates  on  which  these  observations 
were  made,  the  hour  of  sunset  ranged  from  5.30  p.m.  to  6  p.m., 
but  darkness  did  not  ensue  until  about  6.15  p.m.,  or  a  little 
later.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  earliest  birds  to  appear 
had  only  a  short  time  previously  set  out  from  localities  con- 
tiguous to  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  some  twelve  miles 
distant.  Taking  these  facts  into  account,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  weather  conditions  at  the  hour  are 
favourable,  the  initial  movement  for  crossing  the  Channel  is 
embarked  upon  almost  immediately  after  darkness  prevails. 
During  each  major  movement  witnessed,  neither  the  species 
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nor  the  individuals  of  a  species  appeared  simultaneously, 
though  sometimes  several  kinds  arrived  in  company,  and 
thus  the  passages  were  a  succession  of  arrivals  practically 
down  to  their  close.  Here  we  have  evidence,  I  think,  that 
certain  of  the  emigrants  had  journeyed  from  districts  more 
or  less  distant  ere  the  Channel  was  reached  on  the  voyage 
southwards. 

On  each  occasion  when  a  number  of  birds  of  any  species 
was  killed  at  the  lantern,  it  was  interesting  to  note  how 
considerably  they  varied  in  size,  and  some,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  in  colour.  The  Skylarks,  76  in  number, 
obtained  during  the  great  movement  of  October  12th-13th, 
shewed  the  remarkable  range  of  wing-measurement  of  from 
4*70  in.  to  3*85  in. ;  the  Starlings,  obtained  on  the  same 
date  and  53  in  number,  from  5'38  in.  to  4*85  in. ;  and  the 
Meadow-Pipits  from  3*37  in.  to  291  in.  The  Skylarks  and 
Meadow-Pipits  exhibited  some  variation  in  colour,  difficult  to 
describe  in  words,  but  quite  manifest  to  the  observer.  It  is 
possible  that  more  than  one  race  of  the  two  last-named 
species  was  represented  during  the  movement,  or  it  may  be, 
in  the  case  of  all  three  species,  that  the  peculiarities  in  size, 
&c.,  were  due,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  age  or  sex, 
or  both  in  combination. 

As  regards  the  characters  which  may  distinguish  the  various 
continental  representatives  of  many  of  our  commonest  species 
M  e  as  yet  know  extremely  little ;  while  the  age  of  certain  birds 
in  the  late  autumn  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine,  nor 
do  the  histories  of  their  plumages  at  that  season  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  well  known  to  help  us  to  reliable  conclusions  on 
this  point. 

Wing-measurements  are  valuable  as  an  indication  of  the 
range  of  variation  wiihin  species,  but  speculations  based 
upon  ordinary  material  are  apt  to  be  extremely  misleading. 
Here,  again,  sex  and  age,  alone  or  in  combination,  may,  and 
do,  account  for  much  of  the  variation  to  be  found,  and  yet 
how  insignificant  are  the  data  in  our  possession  which  afford 
these  essential  particulars! 

As  bearing  directly  upon  these  remarks,  I  will  instance  a 
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few  ca^es  that  came  uuder  my  iif>tii!c  at  the  Edilyatanp. 
In  atlditioi]  to  those  of  the  Skylarkit  am)  the  Mc-adotr- 
Pipits  (which  shewed  a  very  considerahle  variarion  in  mbc 
and  certain  [iccuharitics  of  plumage  inter  »r,  tliaugh  nil  were 
obtained  durin);  single  moTcmcoU),  the  Starling*  killed  on 
the  night  of  Out,  12th-I3th  were  all  of  one  race,  namely,  tlie 
purple -headed  form,  and  yet  the  wing»  of  the  roaleA  varied 
fnim  5*38  in.  to  5-I)  in.  (four  being  over  5*2j  in.)  and  of  the 
females  from  S'lf)  in.  to  4-85  in.  (13  b.-iiig  over  5  in.). 
Some,  probably  mcMt,  of  this  ^^ma^ksble  variation  waa  doe 
to  age,  much  to  individualiam,  none  to  race.  Thia  itiflucnco 
of  a^c  WHS  well  illii9trate<l  in  the  tllackbinla  obtained  ;  tlie 
wings  of  all  the  young  males  measured  from  '30  to  "40  in.  less 
than  the  adull.  To  be  of  any  real  use,  beyond,  of  course, 
the  important  one  of  identification,  all  wings  should  Iw 
nceompaaied  by  the  ago  and  wx  of  the  specimen  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  it  is  important,  where  possihic,  to 
oljtaiu  a  number  of  examples  from  the  aame  movement. 
Until  these  essential  data  arc  forlhcomiug,  it  is  imponiblo 
to  realize  the  true  siguitieancc  of  win|!-measurementa,  and 
it  ia  worse  than  useless  to  draw  deductions  from  them. 

On  the  question  of  the  young  and  old  birds  travelting 
together  or  apart  on  their  migrations,  or  in  what  a;)ocies  tlicy 
do  so,  my  observations  at  the  Eddystone  throw  some  light. 
Swallows,  both  adults  and  juveniles,  were  observed  pasaing  in 
company  during  the  daytime;  andyouiiganduldoftheMivtle- 
Thnish,  Redwing,  Blackbird,  \Vheal«-Ar,  Sioueehat,  Yclluv 
Waguil,  and  Skylark  were  obtained  together  at  tiic  lantern 
at  night. 

Since  1  left  the  Eddystone,  tbc  keepem  have  funiished 
iiio  with  a  series  oi  carefully  fillrd-iu  schedule*,  wlicrviu 
are  recorded  in  detail  all  the  observations  up  to  date.  I 
sueecvilcd  in  thoroughly  interesting  them  in  Ibo  work. 

A  pleasant  duty  remains.  1  have  to  expr<-ss  to  the  Kltlrr 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  my  gratitude  for  theprivilrge 
they  so  grsciomly  grantnl  mc.  My  thanks  arc  also  teudenrd 
to  Captain  Heading  and  to  U.  F.  Treleavan,  Esq  ,  for  the 
infunnalion  and  RMJstaucc  ibey  no  kindly  afforded  me  ;  and 
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to  the  light-keepers,  Messrs.  Ayers,  Gilpin,  and  Hambling, 
for  tlieir  great  kindness,  attention,  and  co-operation  on  all 
occasions  during  my  residence  on  the  rock.  To  Professor 
Newton  and  Sir  Michael  Foster  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  for  the  kindly  interest  they  took  in  the 
furtherance  of  my  project :  without  their  influential  aid  my 
visit  to  the  Eddystone  would  not  have  been  accomplished. 


XVll. — On  Anser  erythropus  and  its  Allies. 
By  J.  H.  GuRNEY,  F.Z.S. 

Mr.  F.  Coburn,  of  Birmingham,  has  announced  in  'The 
Zoologist'  (1901,  p.  317)  an  event  of  considerable  interest 
to  British  ornithologists,  namely,  that  a  Lesser  White- 
fronted  Goose, -4n«er  erythropus  (=  A.  minutus  Naum.),  was 
killed  during  the  preceding  January  in  Norfolk.  I  under- 
stand that  this  rare  bird  was  taken  in  the  Wash,  and  sent  along 
with  some  Coots  and  Knots  to  a  poulterer  in  Birmingham 
Market  by  a  reliable  fisherman  at  King's  Lynn,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  obtained  on  the  Lincoln- 
shire side  as  in  Norfolk.  The  weather,  when  it  was  shot, 
was  fine  with  westerly  winds.  Mr.  Coburn  has  since  been 
good  enough  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his 
specimen  with  several  examples  of  the  White-fronted  Goose 
[A.  albifrons),  and  as  its  beak,  which  is  the  important 
feature,  is  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  its  two 
allies,  I  hope  that  a  few  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place 
with  a  view  to  further  establishing  its  identity,  and  also  the 
specific  value  of  the  three  closely  allied  species,  A.  albi/rons, 
A.  erythropus,  and  A,  gambeli. 

The  American  species,  or  subspecies,  A.  gambeli  Hartl.,  is 
generally  recognisable  by  its  comparatively  large  beak  and 
its  blacker  underparts.  It  ranges  over  the  whole  of  North 
America,  while  there  are  three  specimens  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum  from  Japan,  where  its  range  meets  that  of 
A.  erythropus.  Details  of  its  distribution  are  given  in 
'  North  American  Birds,*  vol.  i.  pp.  4+8-454,  and  in  the 
'  Catalogue  of  Birds,'  vol.  xxvii.  p.  95.     Opinions  differ  as  to 
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whether  it  is  found  in  Greenland^  bnt  in  any  case  it  is  the 
New  World  representative  of  the  other  two  forms. 

Since  Professor  Newton  first  discriminated  between  A. 
albifram  and  A.  erythropus  (P.  Z.  S.  1860,  p.  339)  the  marks 
by  which  the  latter  has  been  held  to  be  distinguishable 
from  A.  albtfrans  are  ita  much  smaller  size^  its  distinctly 

Fig.O. 


Outline  of  the  head  of  Anser  erythropui,    (The  Wash,  England.) 


Fig.  7. 


Outline  of  the  head  of  Amer  erythropui.    (The  DelU,  Egypt.) 

smaller  beak,  and  the  slightly  darker  tint  of  iU  plumage, 
more  particularly  beneath  the  wing,  though  this  cannot  be 
said  to  be  apparent  in  Mr.  Cobum's  specimen.  The  white 
of  the  face  and  forehead  is  generally  more  extended  in 
A,  erytkropu$j  reaching  backwards  to  a  point  between  the 
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eyes,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  accompanying  figure  of 
Mr.  Coburn's  bird  (fig.  6,  p.  270).  For  further  comparison 
I  think  it  advisable  to  give  an  outline  of  the  head  of  an 
Egyptian  example  of  A.  erythropus  (fig.  7,  p.  270).  Another 
iuiportant  point  is  that  in  A.  erythropus  the  eyelids  are 
yellowish,  making  a  definite  circle  round  the  eye  {cf.  Ibis, 
1901,  p.  451). 

Mr.  Coburn's  Goose  may  possibly  be  nearly  adult,  but  I 
doubt  the  fact,  for  it  has  not  much  black  on  the  under 
surface,  although  shot  in  the  month  of  January;  he  con- 
sidered the  skull  smaller  than  that  of  A.  albifrons,  and  the 
eye-sockets  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  bill — an  osteological 
difl^erence  which,  though  slight,  may  be  important. 

His  bird  measured  22  inches  in  length  before  it  was 
skinned,  whereas  the  length  of  a  fine  A.  albifrons,  also 
preserved  by  him,  was  26*5,  and  that  of  another  measured 
bv  me  was  27. 

Its  legs,  when  he  received  it,  were  deep  reddish  orange, 
having  probably  changed  to  that  colour  from  yellow;  the 
bill  was  fleshy  yellow,  the  nail  white  with  a  pink  tinge ; 
the  irides  were  hazel.  The  colour  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
especially  of  tbe  beak,  is  a  very  important  feature  in  Geese, 
but  needs  to  be  noted  immediately  after  death  or  in  life. 
Linnaeus,  when  he  described  A.  erythropus  as  having  ''  ros- 
trum sordide  carneum  ....  pedes  sanguinei,'*  probably  had 
before  him  an  example  of  this  species ;  but  it  must  have  been 
one  which  had  been  several  days  dead,  and  Pallas,  unless 
he  copied  from  Linnaeus,  must  have  been  misled  in  the  same 
way  (Zoogr.  Rosso-As.).  Even  Bishop  Gunner  does  not 
give  the  colour  correctly  (sec  Prof.  Newton's  translation  of 
Gunner  in  Brce's  '  Birds  of  Europe'). 

It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  sketch  the  distribution 
of  A.  erythropus  so  far  as  it  has  been  distinguished  from 
A.  albifrons,  which  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  is  the  less  northern  species  of  the  two.  The 
nearest  place  to  the  British  Isles  where  A.  erythropus  breeds 
is  the  Lofoten  Islands  in  the  north  of  Norwav :  thence  it 
extends  eastwards  to  Lapland  and  Finland  and  throughout 
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the  RuAsian  Empire  to  the  great  Yenesei  River  (Seebohm 
and  Popham).  It  reaches  China  (Ibis,  1892,  p.  490)  and 
Japan,  and  has  been  recently  obtained  in  Burma  by  Cul. 
Rippon.  Mr.  Blanford  writes  of  it  as  ''  a  very  rare  cohl- 
weather  immigrant  in  Northern  India/'  and  examples  have 
been  lately  procured  at  Calcutta  (c/.  Finn,  P.  A.  S.  Beng. 
1898,  p.  1).  It  has  been  repeatedly  shot  in  Oreece,  where 
it  is  said  even  to  breed.  It  not  infrequently  comes  as  near 
to  us  as  Denmark  and  Holland  (see  Zoologist,  1885,  p.  33), 
and  M.  Dubois  cites  two  occurrences  in  Belgium  (Noveml)er 
1856  and  winter  of  1858),  while  Mr.  Howard  Saunders 
examined  one  in  Italy  (Ibis,  1869,  p.  395).  As  might  be 
expected,  it  is  occasionally  obtained  in  Northern  Kgypt  in 
winter  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  414).  The  accompanying  map 
(fig.  8)  will  best  shew  its  distribution. 

Fig.  8. 


Map  showing  the  distribution  of  Anser  erylAropui, 

There  are  some  naturalists  who  would  unite  the  three 
White-fronted  Geese  under  one  name,  but  this  seems  an 
unscientific  way  of  treating  the  question,  and  so  long  as 
the  slightest  difference  in  colour — even  to  the  colour  of  an 
eyelid — can  be  found,  combined  (as  it  is  in  their  case)  with 
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■ome  difference  of  habitat,  surely  such  birds  ought  to  be  kept 
asunder.  In  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  British 
Museum,'  ssvii.  pp.  92-99,  the  three  forms  are  treated  as 
distinct  species  by  Count  Salvador!,  wlio  evidently  had  a 
good  series  of  skitis  before  him.  I  think  that  there  is  less 
difference  between  A.  alM/rona  and  A.  gambeli  than  there  is 
between  A.  albifrons  and  A.  erylliropus,  but,  if  a  new  species, 
Anter  negieclua  (cf.  Ibis,  1897,  plate  ii.)  can  be  put  in  be- 
tween A.  brachyrhynchus  and  A.  tegetum,  all  the  three  White- 
fronted  Geese  ought  surely  to  stand  aUo,  from  a  separatist's 
point  of  view. 

Some  British-killed  eiamples  of  A.  albifrons  are  very 
black  indeed  on  the  under  surface,  and,  in  fact,  have  little 
colour  except  black  on  the  lower  breast  and  belly.  One  of 
these  dark  examples  (killed  in  Co.  Mayo)  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Coburn  to  a  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society  along  with  his  A.  erytfiro/>us,  and  another  is 
particularly  referred  to  in  Usslier's  '  Birds  of  Ireland ' 
(p.  170}  as  having  been  shot  at  Baronscourt.  These  Geese 
may  have  flown  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  thus  be 
regarded  as  veritable  A.  gambeli,  or  they  may  be  hybrids. 
A.  erytkropus  is  also  very  black  occasionally,  judging  from 
the  plate  in  Bree's '  Birds  of  Europe,'  the  only  representation 
of  it  published  in  this  country,  and  one  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  a  very  black-bellied  exsraple. 

It  ia  highly  probable  that  A.  gambeli  occasionally  breeds 
with  A.  albifrons,  and  A.  albifrons  with  A.  erylkropus, 
hybrids  being  thereby  produced.  The  authors  of  'North 
American  Birds,'  i.  p.  450,  oientiun  a  cross  between  A. 
gambeli  and  Ber>iicla  occidenlalis,  and  M.  Suclietet  notes 
another  supposed  cross  between  A.  albifrons  and  B.  brenla 
(Ois.  hybrides,  p.  739).  There  arc  other  instances  of  Geese 
interbreeding,  as  at  Lilford,  where  a  White-fronted  goose 
paired  with  a  Bean  gander  (Zoologist,  1894,  p,  214),  shew- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  a  union 
between  any  two  of  the  three  closely  allied  White-fronted 
Geese. 

The  following  comparative  measuremeuts  begin  wltL  those 
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of  A.  gambeli  having  the  culmen   2*35  \n.,  and  gradaally 

dimiuish  to  those  of  an  example  of  A.  erythropus  having 

the  culmen  barely   1*2  in.,  a  very  great  difference  indeed; 

my  meanurements  are  taken  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the 

commencement  of  the  frontal  feathers : — 

Culmen.         Tsrsui. 
in.  in. 

A,  gamhelu    *  N.  Amer.  Birds/  by  Baird,  Brewer, 

&  Uidgway,  i.  p.  449    2-86  8-10 

A,  gambeU,    Cat.  of  Birds  in  B.  M.  xxvii.  p.  U7. .         2*8 
A.  alhifhnu.    Leadenhall  Market,  January.   Im- 
mature            21  2-8 

A,  gambeU?,  $.     California,  February  1855,  in 

Cambridge  Museum 1*9  2*8 

A.  albifroM,  $ .    Islay,  N.B.,  January 2*0  2*6 

A.  albifrons,  $ .    Co.  Mayo  (F.  Cobum)    1*8  2*4 

A.  albifroM,  2 '    Egypt, March 17  28 

Mr.  Cobum's  example,  $  {A,  erythropus  P),  from 

the  Wash,  shot  in  January  1'5  2*4 

A,  erythropuSf  (S  •    Northumberland,  September. 

Immature   1*4  2*2 

A,  erytMropuSf  $ .    Siberia,  June.    (Dresser,  B. 

of  E.  Yi.  p.  883.)    1*8  2-2 

A.  erythropui.    Delta  of  the  Nile,  January  1875. 

Immature  1*2  M 

A.  erythropus  was  first  introduced  as  a  British  bird  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Zoological   Society  of  London  held  in 
November  1886,  when  a  young  male,  shot  by  Mr,  A.  C. 
Chapman  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  was  placed  apoa 
the  table ;  of  this  Mr.  Chapman  has  given  a  full  account  in 
'The  Field'  of  Dec.  11th,  1886 (vol.  Ixviii.  p.  87),  where  he 
states  that  it  weighed  only  2^  lbs.,  which  is  2  lbs.  less  than 
Mr.  Cobum's  bird.    Indeed,  so  small  is  A,  erythropus  that  it 
has  been  compared  to  an  Eider  Duck  and  even  to  a  Mallard  : 
one  shot  on  the  Yenisei  by  Mr.  Popham  weighed  4^  lbs.     The 
weight  of  A.  albifrons  is  given  in  Mr.  Uarting's  '  Handbook 
Brit.  B.'  ed.  2,  at  6^-7  lbs.,  but  that  is  much  more  than  the 
weight  of  two  Norfolk  examples  wei<(hed  by  me,  which  were 
5  lbs.  and  4 j  lbs.  respectively.     Another  specimen  of  A,  ery^ 
thro/ms,  the  head  of  which  I  saw,  was  shot  in  January  1888 
in  Sumcrsetshire,  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  escaped  from 
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captivity  *  (Zool.  1888,  p.  176).  A  third  example  had  been 
previously  seen  (about  1874)  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Cordeaux  in 
a  game-shop  at  Grimsby  (B.  Humber  District,  p.  22). 

In  October  1871  an  immature  White-fronted  Goose,  with 
a  very  short  beak,  was  bought  in  Leadeuhall  Market,  which 
puzzled  my  father  and  me,  but  which  I  now  think  was 
A.  erythropus ;  whether  it  was  British-killed  or  not  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  This  was  a  young  bird  and  the  general 
tone  of  its  plumage  was  distinctly  dark,  a  feature  noticed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Seebohm  (P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  420),  but  which  I  am 
afraid  is  not  constant.  It  had  no  bars  on  the  breast  or 
belly,  a  fact  which  in  all  the  White-fronted  Geese  has  been 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  immaturity,  but  I  have  known  an 
example  of  ^.  albifrons  to  live  about  four  years  on  a  pond  at 
Cromer  without  acquiring  bars. 


XYlll.— Further  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
By  J.  A.  Harvib-Brown,  F.R.S.E. 

Many  striking  changes  in  the  Avifauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  ornithologists  since  I 
visited  the  group  along  with  Colonel  Feilden  in  the  year 
1870,  though  whether  some  of  these  changes  are  not  more 
apparent  than  real  is  a  point  which  cannot  at  present  be 
regarded  with  absolute  certainty.  Personally,  however,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  most  of  the  new  records  are  due  to  an  extension 
of  range  of  the  species,  whether  on  migration  or  otherwise, 
while  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  certain  birds  are  incom- 
parably more  plentiful  than  they  were  even  in  1888,  when 
the  '  Fauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides '  issued  from  the  press. 

To  these  changes  then  I  particularly  desire  to  draw  attention 
in  this  paper,  now  that  a  large  mass  of  fresh  information  has 
been  collected  by  personal  investigations  and  by  the  aid  of 
many  kind  correspondents;  and  I  hope  to  publish  in  an 
early  part  of  the  *  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History '  full 
details  regarding  the  species  concerned. 

♦  Four  or  five  examples  of  this  Goo^jc  have  lived  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoolotjical  Society  of  London  at  diiTerent  times. 
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Rcrcrring  to  the  Hits  given  Ik^Iow,  it-will  he  noticed  that 
TlirunhcM  and  Warblrrs  have  either  iticreaised  in  niimliera  or 
else  that  oar  knowledge  of  their  occiirreiicex  ha*  become 
much  more  perfect.  The  increaae  in  tlicso  cases  may  per- 
hapt  l>e  explained  by  the  planting  of  trees  that  lias  takea 
place  in  such  distiicti  as  Unrra.  Very  noticeable  is  the 
record  of  the  Darrci)  Warbler,  and  still  more  so  that  of  tbr 
Sabalpinc  Warbler,  the  Intli-r  Wing  new  to  the  British  LikI. 
Not  a  single  Tit  hai  as  yet  been  reported  From  the  Oiiter 
Hebridcfl;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  announce  the 
np)H'Brnnce  of  the  lled>breastcd  Flycatcher,  of  the  (ireenlaud 
Redpoll,  and  of  a  second  Hperimen  of  the  lltue-throated 
Warbler,  The  Swallow,  the  Itook.and  the  LesserTnru  now 
breed  within  the  group,  and  the  numbers  of  Swans  and  Ducks 
arc  said  to  be  greatly  augmeatod.  Tbc  occurrences  of  the 
Rcd-ncckcd  I'holnropc  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year, 
out  are  probably  neither  increasing  nur  decreasing.  The 
Chough,  reported  as  extinct  in  tbc  '  Fauna  of  tbc  Outer 
Hebrides,'  has  agnin  made  its  appearance,  while  we  arc 
beyond  measure  glad  to  learn  that  the  Sea-Kagle  has  (airly 
held  its  own  since  1888.  The  foreign  wild-fowl,  intruducctl 
U)>on  Lord  Dunmore's  pniperty  at  Kodel,  seem  to  have 
etilirely  disappeared.  The  occurrence  of  a  Com-Crake  in 
winter  is  remarkable. 

The  sources  of  my  iufonuation  have  been  many  and 
Tariuus.  SnbM>(|uently  to  a  tour  in  1870,  when  Colonel 
Kcilden  and  I  explored  Harris,  North  Uist,  Barra,  aod 
South  Uist,  not  to  mention  the  smaller  islands,  I  returned 
to  Newton  in  North  Uist  in  IHi'J,  and  spent 
weeks  there  liefoni  leaving  for  St.  Kihia  with  Prob 
Heddle.  The  Shiuiil  Islands,  the  Hyugcir  group  off 
UiU,  the  Flanuen  lalamU,  and  N.  Konn  wore  visited  h 
that  year  and  1885 — all  in  the  spring  or  early  summer.  In 
1HK7,  1  began  a  leriea  of  trips  ■□  theyat^ht '  Shiantellc,'  built 
at  Fraserburgh,  iu  the  course  of  which  I  reached  N.  Rooa, 
Sonliakcrry,  Stack -& -Skerry  (n'c),  and  eventually  Shetland; 
and  I  visited  tbr  Karruca  iu  tlm  yacht  '  Daydream '  in  1894. 
lu  ooDiequcoco  1  bavfl  been  able  to  add  greatly  to  my  ilaro 
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of  mrormation,  and  to  give  most  careful  atteution  to  the 
verification  of  the  notes  made  in  previous  years.  The 
schedules  from  the  lighthouses  which  have  passed  through  my 
hands  on  their  way  to  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  for  incorporation  in 
the  "  Migration  Reports  "  Lave  been  also  a  fruitful  source  of 
knowledge  ;  while  Mr.  W.  Macgillivray  of  Eoiigary,  Dr.  Julm 
McRury  of  Barra,  Mrs.  Phitt  (tenant  of  the  deer-forest  of  the 
Park),  Mr.  Andrew  McKIfrish  of  Loch  Maddy,  Mcaars.  A.  and 
A.  C.  Chapman,  with  many  other  sportsmen  and  naturalists, 
have  done  mc  the  greatest  service  in  forwarding  full  accounts 
of  their  observations  in  the  group.  Many  old  friends  anK»>g 
the  proprietors  and  their  factoi-s  have  also  been  kind  enough 
to  further  my  investigations,  which  have  extended  almost  up 
to  the  present  time. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  the  visits  paid  to  the 
lonely  Rockall  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  s.s.  'Grauuaille' 
in  1896*,  when  the  following  twenty  species  uf  birds 
were    noticed  : — Siila    batsana,    Tringa    alpina,    Numeniiis 

phteopus.  Sterna  miuula.  Sterna 7,  Larmfiucut,  L.  argcn- 

tatut,  L.  eanut,  Ritsa  tridactyla,  Stercorariui  catarrkaclcs, 
S.  pomatorhinua,  S.  paratiiictu,  S.  crejiiilalus,  Alca  tordu, 
Vria  troile,  Fraiercula  arctica,  Fulrnarut  i/lacialiv,  Puffinua 
gravit,  P.  griteut,  and  ProctUaria  pelagica. 

I.  List  of  SpecioB  new  to  the  Outer  Hebrides  since  1888. 
Naux.  Locautv, 

Bwwd-Wsrhler  i^laia  nitoria)    Bam. 

Subslpine  Wublsr  (S.  tubalpiHa) St.  KUda. 

Wood-Warbier  (P^Uoieupuitibilatrii) .  North  Uist. 

Sedge'Viaihl^i  (AcroetpA<itu4p/iragmilu)  ItorrB. 

OfAat  Qrej  Shrike  (Laniui  ejvubitor)   . .  Burrs. 

Wazwing  [Ampclit  garrula) Stomoway. 

Red-breuted     flycatcher     (Mutcieopa 

parea)    Honach  lales  Llghtboiue. 

Siskin  ( Chn/aomitrii  ipinut)    Bana. 

Ooldfini^h  {Carduelit  elepaTu] Nurtb  Uist  an'l  ?  Miumulay. 

Qreenland  Itedpnll  (Linata  rodrata)    . ,  Bam  (3  Bpectmens). 

Oroaabill  {Loxia  curviroitra)   Bam, 

CarrioQ-Crow  (.Coruui  corona)     N.Uiat{Are£f/ruA)  (first  »bot). 

•  Trans.  Roy,  lri«h  Acad,  ixii,  pt,  iti.  pp,  6S-76,  pis,  i».-H. 
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Namx.  Localitt. 

Nightjar  ( CaprimulguM  europtfu$) Eilan     GhUiM     Lightbott^ 

Harris. 

Night-Heron  (Nyeticorax  ffri$eu$) Beobecula. 

GreeD  Sandpiper  ( Totamu  ochmpw) ....  8.  Uiat. 

Black-tailed  Godwit  (Limosa  Mgica)   . .  Benbecula  and  8.  Uist. 

Leaser  Tern  (Sterna  minuta) Barra. 

iTory-GuU  (Pagopkila  ehumea) Storaowaj. 

Great  Skua  {Megalftrit  catarrhaetes)  . .  Harris  and  Banra. 

II.  List  of  Birds  which  are   bracketed  as  doabtful  in  the 

'  Fauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides/  and  from  which  the 

brackets  may  now  be  removed. 

Lesser  Whitetbrost  (Sylvia  curruca)     . .  Barra. 

Garden- Warbler  (S,  hortetutB)    Barra. 

Chiffchaff  {PhtfUo9copu9  rufus) Barra. 

Lesser  Redpoll  {Linota  rufe$cen$) Barra. 

Long-eared  Owl  (Ano  Uum)    N.  Uist  and  Barra. 

Bittern  (Bolaurus  itellnris) Harris. 

Spoonbill  (PlatuUa  Uucerodia) S.  Uist  and  Barra. 

Shoveller  {Anas  clypeata)  Benbecula. 

Goosander  (Mergu$  merganMr) The  Lews. 

Turtle-Dove  (Columha  turtur) Several  islands. 

Grey  Phalarope  (Phalaropus  fulicarhts)  .  Barra  and  Loch  Maddy. 


XIX. — On  the  Birds  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Us 
Hinterland.     By  Capt.  Boyd  Alexander. 

(Piute  VII.) 

On  the  morning  of  June  1st,  1900,  I  landed  at  Cape  Coast, 
and,  aa  a  Haussa  officer,  found  myself  attached  to  the 
Kumassi  Relief-Column.  The  Ashanti  rebellion  was  in 
full  swing.  Sinister  rumours  regarding  the  fate  of  Kumassi 
were  rife.  The  town,  being  full  to  overflowiug,  presented 
an  animated  spectacle :  traders  from  up-country,  who  had 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  natives  with  wild  looks 
in  tlieir  eyes  frequented  the  streets;  while  by  each  mail, 
boat  troops,  war-like  stores,  and  hundreds  of  carriers  kept 
pouring  in.  Throughout  Jtiue  the  troops  were  concentrated 
at  Prahsu,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  general 
advance  to  Kumassi.  The  military  operations  gave  me  little 
time  and  opportunity  to  carry  out  my  scientific  work    but 
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Map  of  Gold  Coabt  Colony. 

(From  StADford  'a  '  West  Africa,'  with  additions  u 
corrections  bj  Capt.  Albxandeb.) 
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during  my  ahaciicc  at  the  firotit  my  Portagucw  concHor, 
Jo3^  Lopd,  did  cxcHlDnt  work,  and  obtained  eiampln  of 
many  Rcarc«  and  lUtle-kiiown  species  of  birds.  There  were 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  rainy  iieaKon  had  M.-1 
in,  the  leaves  drijipcd  nith  moisture,  and  water  kner-tlti-p 
blocked  the  forest-paths;  while  a  ainall  uative  tnud^hut  with 
a  leaky  roof  and  a  heavy  dump  atmosphere  were  snffiiient 
to  prevent  my  skina  from  drying  properly.  Aa  the  country 
became  more  settled,  my  collector  worked  his  way  gradnally 
up  to  Kumassi,  and,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  con- 
sideration shown  to  him  by  officers  and  men  alike  of  the  Field 
Force,  be  w»  enabled  to  make  important  collections  at  each 
station  on  the  lines  of  communication.  In  the  forest,  wiih 
its  thick  undergrowth  and  high  trees,  the  12-lx>re  gnn  with 
No.  8  shot  was  the  most  useful,  while  the  small  "410" 
collecting' guns  served  us  well  iu  the  less  enclosed  portions. 

From  Cape  Coast  the  forest  cilcnds  for  alx)at  200  milea 
inland.  Tlie  ground  rises  by  gentle  gradients,  till  the 
Mouse  IltlU,  ItHX)  feet  in  height,  are  reached.  Here  the 
ascent  is  very  steep,  but  afterwards  there  is  a  gradual  full  to 
Kumassi,  where  the  level  ii  690  feet. 

Sometimes  the  narrow  footpath  passes  through  deep  streama 
ami  stagnant  t>«oU,  at  other  times  through  utter  darkaesa, 
where  gigantic  bamboos  meet  overhead  and  form  a  thick 
covered  way,  dank  and  steamy.  On  tirst  entering  the  forest, 
a  KDae  of  relief  from  the  burning  sun  is  ciperienred,  but 
tbia  Boon  give*  way  to  a  feeling  of  depression.  The  eternal 
dull  gr«en  of  the  foliage,  unrelieved  by  any  shafta  of 
light,  offers  no  change  to  the  eye,  and  the  huge  ciilumna  of 
ihc  india-rubber-  and  cottou-trcea,  once  objects  of  wonder, 
soon  cease  to  become  so  from  their  very  number. 

But  the  forest  is  not  all  like  thia;  for  there  are  spota 
where  the  sun  can  penetrate.  In  such  localities,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  villages  and  spores  cleared  by  the  natives  for  their 
farms,  the  bird-life  is  wonderful.  Weaver- birds  in  gorgeous 
breeding-plumage — some  studies  in  yellow,  others  in  scarlet 
and  black — make  a  buazing  chatter  in  the  tall  foroat-trrva. 
Tbe  "lu-lu"  cry  of  a  Golden  Oriole  yOriolus  nigriprmMtt) 
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breaks,  at  interval!),  the  diittant  silence,  while,  close  to  the 
traveller,  the  Lurried  notes  of  a  Babbling- Thrush  {Couypha 
verlicatii)  come  from  the  i-ool  depths  of  the  forest. thicket. 
Where  the  sun  is  strongest,  the  beautiful  metallic  hues  of  a 
Sun-bird  (Cinttyrii),  as  it  hovers  round  some  tree  iu  full 
blossom,  often  catch  and  please  the  eye.  Then,  towards 
evening,  the  discordant  screech  of  the  Grey  Parrots  grates 
upon  the  ear  from  time  to  time,  as  they  journey  with  rapid 
flight,  high  above  the  tree-tops,  to  some  favourite  feeding- 
place.     Away  from  such  spots  as  these  bird-life  ia  scarce. 

As  the  Relief-Column  wound  its  way  onward,  the  deep 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  brushing  sound  of  the 
underwood  against  the  khaki  clothiug  of  the  men,  or  now 
and  again  by  the  mellow  trill  of  a  Babbling  Bush-Thrush 
(Cotsypha)  deep  in  the  thicket,  following  the  column  as  if 
it  had  a  dread  of  being  left  alune  in  the  stilly  darkness. 
Oa  the  last  day  of  the  march,  as  the  column  crept  nearer 
Kumassi,  the  silence  became,  if  anything,  more  intense. 
Alen  Bpoke  in  whispers.  By  the  shadow,  the  sun  was  setting 
somewhere  to  our  left.  Everything  seemed  peaceful.  The 
Thrush  was  still  pouriug  out  its  tiill  of  pretty  notes,  and 
gave  me  intense  pleasure.  Hardly  had  a  minute  elapsed 
before  the  report  of  two  dane-guns  from  the  enemy's  out- 
posts rolled  towards  us,  and  the  forest  that  before  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  now  rang  with  the  report  of  6rearms. 

After  a  three  hours'  fight  the  Ashantis  were  driven  iuto 
the  forest,  and  our  men,  like  a  column  of  soldier-ants  whose 
journey  has  been  temporarily  checked,  once  more  assumed 
close  order  and  crept  into  the  beleaguered  fort. 

In  November  190(),  I  left  Kumassi  with  a  column  of 
HauBsas  for  Gambaga,  the  headquarters  of  the  Northern 
Territories — a  three  weeks'  trek.  The  transport  from  the 
coast  is  by  carriers,  who  are  always  a  worry  and  a  nuiaauce. 
Fantees,  Ashautis,  and  Wongaras  are  the  natives  generally 
employed,  the  last  being  by  far  the  best  and  roost  useful.  It 
is  a  very  expensive  method  of  conveyance,  since  by  the 
time  a  load  of  56  lbs.  has  reached  Gambaga — a  distance  of 
about   500   miles — the  cost   comes   to   over  fifty  shillings. 
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After  the  fourth  day  of  our  journey  the  forett  bccnmc  Ipm 
thick,  aud  the  Kola-nut  tree  (Co/a  acuminala)  wu  pitntifut. 
Tho  trade  in  Kola-nuts  in  the  couutriea  north  uf  llic  Gold 
Cout  i»  most  important.  In  the  ilr_v  fteaROti,  large  car»Tana 
of  cattle,  bred  in  Moshi,  and  in  the  districts  about  the  Rivrr 
Niger,  pass  through  (iaiubaga  and  Sala^a  on  their  way  to 
A»hanti,  where  the  cattle  arc  exchanj;ed  fur  Kola-uut»,  which 
the  merciiiLUt  takes  back  with  him  into  the  Soudan,  where 
they  urc  much  prized  and  are  in  grcM  demand. 

At  Kintampo  (1055  feet),  eight  dayii' march  from  Kumaasi, 
the  forest  given  way  to  «tretche«  of  undulating  country,  which 
rite  grmlually  to  Uanibaga.  Kint»m|)o  marks  the  southrm 
boundary  of  the  Northern  Territories.  The  woitem  frontier 
is  formed  by  the  illack  Vulta  llivcr,  the  northern  by  ttic  1 1  tb 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  the  eastern  by  the  UcrmaH 
province  of  Togoland. 

The  country  here  ia  covered  with  dwarf  trees — chiefly 
acacias  and  a  specica  with  lonij  sc.-inty  Icavvs — iiitcrsjicrKd 
with  scrub  and  coarse  grass.  Thr  latter  grows  to  a  height  of 
nearly  aii  feet  during  the  rainy  season,  and  causes,  iu  many 
places,  impassable  obstach-j,  until  it  bos  been  burnt  by  the 
fiativea  after  the  rains.  The  country  i>  watered  by  two 
large  rivers — the  Itlock  Volta  and  the  White  Volta, — 
which  separate  at  the  village  of  Dcbre,  and  by  other 
smaller  affluents  and  streams,  which  generally  retain  water 
throu;;hout  most  of  the  year  and  become  much  awollea 
during  the  ruua.  Along  the  banks  of  these  rivera  and 
gtreami  there  are  belts  of  thick  woodland,  iutcrajicrsed 
with  large  well 'proportioned  trees  and  groves  of  small 
bamboos;  and  these  belts,  always  green,  mark  the  windinga 
of  the  watcrcouracs  through  stretches  made  monotonoui  bj 
dry  grass  and  the  almost  uniform  expanse  of  stunted  t 
growth.  Beyond  Oamlmga  (131U  feet),  to  the  northward*  I 
the  laud-level  falls  7U0  feet,  and  the  country  becoroca  lot 
unduUting,  while  it  is  uplifti^l  here  and  there  into  com 
'  fbaped  hills  of  from  100  to  600  feet  in  height,  the  trai 
'  growth  giving  wuy  in  many  h>calities  to  open  stntclw^iJ 
covered  with  guinea-ooru  and  maise. 
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'  The  climate  of  the  Hinterland  is  far  better  than  that  of 
the  coast  and  the  forest-region,  and  the  fever  is  there  of  a 
mild  form.  The  rainy  season  is  from  July  to  November^ 
commencing  in  Ashanti  a  month  earlier.  By  the  end  of 
October  signs  of  the  dry  season  appear,  and  then  only 
occasional  showers  are  experienced.  Towards  the  end  of 
November  the  Harmattan  sets  in,  increasing  in  strength  in 
December,  and  lasting  till  the  middle  of  February  ;  under  its 
dry  and  searching  influence  everything  becomes  dried  up, 
and  the  birds  leave  the  open  country  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
belts  of  woodland  along  the  streams  and  watercourses. 

Near  Gambaga  many  important  forms  of  bird-life, 
including  several  rare  Desert-Larks,  such  as  Heliocorys 
modesta  and  Mirafra  erythropygia,  were  obtained,  both  in 
the  district  itself  and  to  the  northward  near  the  Anglo- 
French  boundary,  as  also  in  the  little-known  country  around 
Salaga. 

In  our  Hinterland  collection,  all  the  forms  are  either 
Senegambian  or  Abyssinian.  There  is  hardly  a  forest- 
species  represented  in  it,  as  the  list  will  shew.  With  the 
exception  of  the  forest-region,  it  is  difficult  to  define  any 
exact  areas  of  distribution  for  West- African  birds.  The  fact 
of  species  from  North-eastern  Africa  being  found  right 
up  in  the  Gold  Coast  Hinterland  shews  that  no  serious 
obstacle  to  a  wide  distribution  exists  throughout  the  little- 
known  countries  directly  south  of  the  Sahara,  which  form, 
as  it  were,  a  roadway  between  the  Nile  and  Senegambia. 
According  to  Lieutenant  Joalland  of  the  French  Mission  to 
Lake  Chad,  the  country  about  Zinder,  in  Northern  Haussa- 
laud,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  region  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Chad  ia  barren  and  absolutely 
devoid  of  food,  while  Kanem  is  a  series  of  sand-dunes  and 
oases. 

A  system  of  rivers  must  influence  to  a  great  extent  the 
distribution  of  birds.  This  is  readily  perceived  on  watching 
the  banks  and  vicinity  of  the  African  rivers,  for  there 
numbers  of  birds  may  be  seen  congregated  and  continually 
moving  up  and  down  their  courses.     These  migration -move- 
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ment*  tskc  place  in  the  drj  seuon,  when  food  and  wHtcr  ant 
acarce  in  the  open  country. 

A  fclanco  at  the  map  (p.  27<J)  will  shew  what  a  network 
of  watercourses  there  is  l>etwcen  Scnegnmbia  and  the  Nile. 

At  the  br|{inning  of  May,  19(11,  I  lel't  Gambnga  and 
trekked  to  SalsKa,  and  thence  on  to  the  Hirer  Vulta  at 
Veji,  where  I  took  a  caaue  down  to  Pong.  From  this  place 
a  two  days'  trtik  brought  me  to  Accra.  The  Volta,  which  ia 
over  3f>0  yards  wide  in  places,  ij  a  l>caiitiful  river;  its 
course  is  very  erratic,  and  the  banks  are  clothed  with  bells 
of  trees,  while  here  and  there  the  water  i«  broken  by  gronps 
of  rucks,  causing  raftids,  which  odd  to  the  beauty  of  tha 
acrncry.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tine  river  could  ever  be 
utilized  fur  steam- transport,  on  account  of  those  rapids. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  specie*  of  birds  obtained 
during  my  expedition,  references  l>eing  added  (o  prior 
observations  on  the  birds  of  the  Uuld  Coast  and  Togolaiid, 
and  usually  tu  the  It.  M.  Catalogue,  with  field-notes  when; 
there  is  anything  special  to  record. 

I  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  Capt.  Sbcllcy  in  ibo 
first  volnme  of  his  '  Birds  of  Africa.'  My  best  thanks  arv 
due  to  Mr.  W.  Ogilvic'Grant  for  much  help  in  the  identi- 
fieatiou  uf  my  birds. 

1.  lUoYwrNA  PLATCBA  (Vieill.). 

Iltdydipna  platura  Ilartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  415  {WJO) 
(Qanbaga) . 

Neelarinia  plaUra  Uaduw,  Cat.  B.  \x.  p.  lU  (IHH4). 

Observed  in  pairs  at  Uanibaga,  In  Deccinbcr  the  ttiales 
of  this  species  were  in  full  breeding-plumage. 

'1.    NeCTARINU  PVLCUKLLA  (Liull.). 

Ntctarinia  puhheila  Uadow,  Cat.  B.  is.  p.  7  (1884)  ; 
Hartert,  Nor.  Z<xil.  vi.  p.  415  (I»90)  (Gambsga) ;  Shellejr, 
U.  A(r.  ii.  p.  23  (IDOO). 

Gambaga,  many  specimens.  In  April  and  May  adults  in 
braBding-piuiuage  were  abundant. 

S,  CiNNTiia  c-vrKEca  (Shaw), 

CiHHifri*    eujfevt    Gaduw,    Cat.    B.  iz.    p.    55    (1 881} ; 
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Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  891  (Togoland) ;  id.  J.  f.  O.  1897, 
p.  47  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  415  (1899) 
(Gambaga) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  36  (19(X)). 

Abundant  in  the  open  country — Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra 
Plains,  Yolta  River,  and  the  Hinterland.  At  Kintampo, 
where  the  forest  gives  way  to  open  country  covered  with 
scrub  and  bush,  these  little  Sun-birds  were  very  numerous 
in  November,  either  threading  their  way  through  the 
undergrowth  or  crowding  round  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees 
then  in  blossom.  From  March  to  June  adult  males  were 
met  with ;  at  the  end  of  November  immature  birds  were 
beginning  to  assume  the  adult  plumage. 

4.  CiNNTRis  supERBUs  (Shaw). 

Cinnyris  superbus  Oadow^  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  48  (1884) ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  47  (Togoland). 

This  is  essentially  a  forest-bird,  of  which  specimens  were 
obtained  at  Prahsu  and  Kwissa.  We  never  met  with  it 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  nor  at  Kintampo  outside  the  forest- 
belt.  In  the  open  spots  in  the  forest,  where  the  sun  can 
penetrate  and  flower-vegetation  is  luxuriant,  this  Sun-bird 
is  plentiful.  It  is  very  partial  to  the  young  fruit-buds  of  the 
paw-paw  tree.  At  the  end  of  June,  the  middle  of  the  rainy 
season,  adults  in  perfect  plumage  were  obtained,  and  in 
October  immature  males  were  assuming  the  full  plumage. 

5.  Cinnyris  joHANNiS  Verr. 

Cinnyris  johanncB  Verr.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1851,  p.  314; 
Gadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  49 ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  43  (1900). 
Specimens  obtained  at  Fumsu  and  Prahsu. 

6.  Cinnyris  splendidus  (Shaw). 

Cinnyris  splendidus  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  50  (1884) ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  392  (Togoland) ;  id.  J.  f.  O.  1897, 
p.  47  (Togoland) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  45  (1900). 

This  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  Sun-bird  in  the  Colony. 
In  June,  around  Cape  Coast  and  even  in  the  town  itself,  we 
found  ii  numerous,  frequenting  the  tulip-trees  (Bombax), 
then  in  blossom.  Unlike  C.  superbus,  this  species  is  not 
found  in  the  forest,  but  haunts  rough  bush-covered  localities 
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on  it»  outakirta.  We  procured  specimens  at  Cape  Coast  aad 
also  at  Kintampo,  but  oerer  found  it  iu  Asbanti. 

Tliis  spocies  appears  to  pass  through  several  well-defitiod 
stages  nf  plumage  before  that  of  the  adult  is  assumed.  Wc 
may  divide  these  stages  into  four  : — 

Itt  ttage  (nestling). — Like  the  female,  but  throat  and  fore- 
seek  dull  blackish. 

ind  ttage. — Throat  and  fore-ueck  metallic  puqile. 

3r</  Mtage. — Metallic  purple  on  throat  and  fore-neck  more 
intense ;  breast  and  abtlomeu  clear  yellow. 

4/A  ilage. — Adult  plumage,  the  crowu  being  the  last  to 
assume  the  metallic  colouring. 

At  Cape  Coast,  in  June,  we  obtained  adult  males  in  full 
breeding-dress.  At  the  same  time  young  males  were  in  tbe 
tecond  ami  third  stages  of  plumage. 

At  Kintampo,  in  November  and  December,  we  killed 
immature  males  iu  ihc  fourth  etage — ■'.  e.  the  adult  plumage, 
with  the  exception  of  a  (cw  feathers,  was  practically  assumed. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  arc  two  maltrs,  killed  at 
Accra  in  February,  iu  the  tecond  stage  of  plumage  j  and 
another  male,  obtained  iu  August  from  Senegal,  in  the  same 
■tate. 

Therefore  we  have  esamples  of  immature  birds  Dbtained 
in  Fcbniarj,  June,  November,  and  December  (months 
practically  embracing  the  whole  year)  passing  tbrongh 
several  phases  of  plumage,  each  iu  iu  way  complete  and 
shewing  1)0  direct  traositioual  change. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  takes  at  least  a  year  for 
tlic  young  bird  to  assume  its  full  plumage. 

7.  CtNNTEis  cBLoaoPTOtus  (Jard.). 

fianyrtf  chloTopygiut  Oadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  34  [I8S4} ; 
Hcitlien.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  46  (Togoland) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afir. 
ii.  p.  83  (IWX)). 

Sectariiaa  ehloropf/gia  SbcUcy  &  Buckley,  Ibis,  1873, 
p.  2H7  (Gold  Cowl). 

Spvomeua  from  Prabau  and  Kwissa. 
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8.    ChALCOMITRA  8ENEOALBNSI8  (LlIlU.). 

Chalcomitra  senegalensis  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  89  (1900). 

Cinnyris  sefiegalensis  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  94  (1884) ; 
Eeicheu.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  46  (Togoland). 

It  was  not  till  we  reached  Gambaga  that  we  noticed  this 
species.  It  is  the  common  Sun-bird  of  the  Hinterland, 
resorting  to  the  belts  of  trees  which  line  the  banks  of  the 
small  watercourses.  In  December  we  found  it  in  pairs  in 
full  breeding-plumage,  frequenting  open  ground  and  flying 
from  one  low  bush  to  another.  At  the  end  of  April, 
when  the  first  rain  was  experienced,  a  large  tree  with  shiny 
leaves,  common  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  broke  out 
into  white  blossoms,  like  those  of  our  horse-chestnut.  These 
trees  were  immediately  besieged  by  numbers  of  this  Sun- 
bird,  both  old  and  young,  the  males  predominating  to  a 
large  extent.  They  were  full  of  activity,  the  males  keeping 
up  a  continual  chattering — a  musical  chirp,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  Sparrow.  The  gradations  of  plumage  through  which 
the  young  bird  passes  until  adult  plumage  is  attained  are 
well  defined : — 

(a)  Nestling  ;  similar  to  the  female,  but  throat  and  fore- 
neck  dull  black. 

(b)  Chin,  upper  throat,  and  chest  assuming  the  adult 
coloration. 

(c)  Breast  and  underparts  following  suit. 

(d)  Upper  parts,  moustachial  band^  and  crown  idso  in 
full  plumage. 

This  same  process  of  change  of  plumage  is  followed  in 
C.  gutturalis  {cf.  Ibis,  1899,  p.  560)- 

9.  Chalcomitra  adelbbkti  (Gerv.). 

Cinnyris  adelberti  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  99;  Reichen. 
J.  f .  O.  1897,  p.  46  (Togoland) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  112. 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

Not  common,  keeping  much  to  the  tops  of  the  tall  forest- 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  native  villages. 

Our  immature  males,  killed  in  August,  have  no  metallic 
colouring,  and  are  similar  to  the  female,  except  that  the  chin 
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and  upper  throat  are  blackish  brown  and   the  lower  throat 
buff,  thus  shewing  a  perfect  plumage  in  itself. 

10.  CrANOHtTKA  oBscriiA  (Jard.)' 

Cifanomitra  obicura  Shellvy,  B.  A(r.  i.  no.  68  (1896). 
Cinnyru    obteura    Oadow,   Cat.   B,   ii.    p.    77    (18M)  ; 
Beichen.  J.  f.  O.  1S97,  p.  46  (Togoland). 
Prahsn. 
Not  common.     Breeds  in  Athanti  at  the  end  of  August 

11.  CTAKOMItaA  VEKTICAtIa  (Lath). 

Cyanomitra  verticali*  Qsdow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  y.  SO  (1684) ; 
Reivhen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  46  (Togoland) ;  Shelley,  fi.  Afr. 
ii.  p.  127  (1900). 

Cape  Co&Ht. 

12.  Ctanomitka  ctanulaua  (Jard.). 

Cyanomitra  eyamlttna  Shellcj,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  130  (1900). 
CinnyriM  ryanolttma  Oadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  78  (1881). 
Pnhau,  but  by  no  ineani  common. 

13.  Antbothreptes  iDiHB  Obi-rh. 

Anihrepte»  idius  Oberholier,  Pr.  US.  Nat.  Mui.  xsii. 
p.  83  (1899). 

Ailolt  (J.Prahau,  16/10/00. 

Adult  9  .  Prahau,  7/7/00. 

Thia  •peciea,  uf  which  two  ipecimen*  were  obtainni  at   I 
Prahau,  ia  yay  cluae  to  A./raieri,  hut  Kp[icara  to  differ  in 
being  imaller,  with  the  outermost  primary  only  half  aa  long, 
aud  in  being  rather  darker  aud  leu  yellowish  green  on  the 
wiugs  and  tail. 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  trpe 
of  A.  idivt,  but  our  cxamplca  agree  pretty  well  with  the 
description  ;  ou  the  other  baud,  oar  adult  male  agrees  with 
ft  ipi-cimeu  iu  the  British  ^luscum  from  Gaboon  (/>N 
Cfiaillu). 

Ill  the  Britiah  Museum  there  are  also  typical  exanplea  a 
A./r*itrHnna  Comma  Kivcr,  (iaboou,  aud  Kemando  1 
Thne   are   considerably  larger   iu  measurement   thi 
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specimens^  the  outermost  primary  is  twice  as  long,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  are  more  yellowish  green. 

This  Sun-bird  is^  in  our  opinion^  a  small  northern  race 
of  A.  fraseri,  and  ranges  from  Liberia  to  the  Gaboon,  where 
it  meets  and  overlaps  the  range  of  the  southern  race, 
A.fraseri. 

14.  Anthothreptes  longuemarii  (Less.). 
Anthothreptes   longuemarii  Gadow,   Cat.    B.   ix.   p.    115 

(1884^);    Reichen.  J.  f.  O.   1892,  p.  236   (Togoland) ;    id. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  45  (Togoland) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  144 
(1900). 
One  adult  male  from  Krachi. 

15.  Anthothreptes  hypodila  (Jard.). 
Anthrohreptes  hypodila  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  117  (1884); 

Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p!  151  (1900). 
Prahsu. 

16.  Anthothreptes  gabonica  (Hartl.). 
Anthothreptes  gabonica  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  6  (1896). 
Nectarinia  gabonica   Sharpe,  Ibis,  1872,   p.  72    (Fantee, 

Volta  R.). 

Adult  male,  Krachi. 

17.  Zosterops  senegalexsis  Bp. 

Zosterops  senegalensis  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  181  (1884) ; 
Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  173  (1900). 

Kintarapo,  Gambaga,  and  Krachi. 

This  species  has  not  been  obtained  previously  in  the 
Colony  nor  in  the  Hinterland.  It  is  curious  that  Capt.  Giffard 
did  not  meet  with  it  at  Gauabaga  in  1898.  The  bird  is, 
however,  by  no  means  common;  it  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  pairs,  searching  quietly  for  insects  about  the  new  buds  of 
the  trees. 

18.  Parus  leucomelas  Riipp. 

Parus  leucomelas  Riipp.  N.  Wirb.,  Vog.  p.  100,  pi.  xxxvii. 
fi-  2  (1838). 

Parus  leucopterus  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  480  (R.  Volta) ; 
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Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  392  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Not. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  415  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Karaga. 

Found  in  small  parties  on  waste  plateaux  covered  with 
shrubs. 

The  male  has  a  pretty  song,  which  it  utters  as  it  shoots  up 
into  the  air. 

About  the  middle  of  April  pairs  were  abroad  with  their 
young. 

19.  Parisoma  plumbeum  (Hartl.). 

Parisoma  plumbtum  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  269  (1879); 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  26  (Togoland) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr. 
ii.  p.  217. 

Krachi,  in  worn  plumage. 

20.  Salporms  SALVADOR] I  (Bocage). 

Salpomis  sahadorii  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  830 ;  Shelley, 
B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  260. 

Gambaga  and  Sekwi. 

This  species  has  not  been  obtained  previously  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  Our  two  specimens  agree  with  one  in  the  British 
Museum  procured  by  Emin  Pasha  at  Tobbo.  In  examples 
in  the  Museum  from  Angola  and  Nyasaland  the  rufous 
wash  on  the  under  parts  is  considerably  stronger  than  in 
our  two  examples,  and  the  terminal  spots  on  the  feathers 
of  the  upj»er  parts  are  better  defined.  The  plumage  of  our 
birds,  however,  is  much  worn,  for  they  were  obtained  in  the 
breeding^season,  the  male  specimen  having  the  sexual  organs 
largely  developed. 

This  Tree-creeper  is  never  found  where  the  growth  is 
thick,  but  in  localities  where  the  trees  stand  as  far  apart  as 
they  do  in  our  English  orchards.  It  is  without  doubt  a  rare 
bird,  since  from  our  experience  it  is  by  no  means  shy,  while 
its  remarkable  spotted  plumage  is  bound  to  attract  attention 
as  it  travels  along  the  spreading  arms  of  a  tree.  Durinjjr 
four  months  of  collecting  only  two  specimens  were  obsened 
or  obtained.  The  natives,  moreover,  appear  to  have  no  name 
for  it. 
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Adult  (J ,  Gambaga,  2/4/01.  Total  length  (measured  in  the 
flesh)  5*7  inches,  wing  3*7,  culmen  '07,  tail  2*4,  tarsus  0*4. 
Iris  brown  ;  upper  mandible  brown,  lower  horn-coloured  ; 
legs  and  feet  brown. 

Adult  ?  ,  Sekwi,  9/5/01.  Total  length  (measured  in  the 
flesh)  5*2  inches,  wing  3*4,  tail  2  3,  culmen  *075,  tarsus  0*4. 

21.    MOTACILLA  FLAVA  LiuU. 

Motacilla  flava  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  x.  p.  516,  pi.  vi.  figs.  3-5 
(1885)  (Gold  Coast)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  286  (1900). 

Budytes  flavus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  390  (Togoland) ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  43  (Togoland). 

On  April  22,  1901,  several  parties  of  these  Wagtails  put 
in  an  appearance  for  the  first  time  at  Gambaga.  Another 
batch  appeared  by  the  Prah  River,  Oct.  26,  1900. 

22.  Anthus  trivialis  Linn. 

Anthus  trivialis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  x.  p.  543  (1885) ;  Reichen. 
J,  f.  0.  1891,  p.  390  (Togoland)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897, 
p.  42  (Togoland). 

Single  individuals  were  now  and  then  observed  from 
December  onwards,  and  a  specimen  was  obtained  at  Gam- 
baga in  March. 

23.  Macronyx  croceus  (Vieill.). 

Macronyx  croceus  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  481  (Fantee) ; 
Reichen.  &  Luhd.  J.  f.  O.  1873,  p.  217  (Accra) ;  Ussher, 
Ibis,  1874,  p.  70  (Volta) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  42 
(Togoland) . 

First  observed  at  Goiiieri,  near  Salaga,  and  thence  by  the 
Volta  down  to  Accra.  We  have  no  record  of  this  species 
from  Gambaga,  nor  from  the  west  of  the  Hinterland.  It 
breeds  in  May. 

24.  MiRAPRA  BucKLEYi  (Shelley). 
Calandrella  buckleyi  Shelley,  Ibis,  1873,  p.  142. 
Mirafra  buckleyi  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  599. 

Our  specimens  obtained  at  Gambaga  in  January  and 
February  are  in  fresh  plumage :  the  vinous  on  the  crown, 
nape,  and  mantle  is  very  distinct ;  while  the  wing.coverts 
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and  secondaries  are  broadly  edged  with  pale  tawnj.  The 
majority  of  those  obtained  at  Accra  in  June  are  in  worn 
breeding-plumage ;  the  yinous  on  the  upper  parts  and  the 
pale  edgings  to  the  wing-feathers  have  disappeared  through 
abrasion,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  upper  parts  then 
becomes  pale  brown  and  more  uniform. 

Owing  to  the  red  soil  at  Accra,  the  under  parts  of  several 
of  our  specimens  obtained  there  are  rufous.  This  Lark  is 
plentiful  on  the  rough  scrubby  plains  around  Accra,  but 
further  inland  in  the  Hinterland  it  becomes  scarce.  At 
Gambaga  it  was  occasionally  observed,  generally  towards 
evening,  flying  for  a  short  distance  and  then  dropping  verti- 
cally to  the  ground.  In  June  we  found  this  species  breeding ; 
the  male  birds  were  constantly  to  be  seen  rising  vertically 
into  the  air  for  a  short  distance  with  a  peculiar  whirring 
sound  of  the  wings  and  then  shooting  straight  as  an  arrow 
to  earth  again. 

Adu/t  S ,  Oambaga,  28/1/01.  Total  length  (measured  in 
the  flesh)  '5'3  inches,  wing  2'7,  culmen  '05,  tarsus  '07.  Iris 
brown  ;  upper  mandible  brown,  lower  one  bluish  horn- 
coloured  ;  legs  and  feet  whitish  flesh-coloured. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage  and  dimensions. 

25.   MiRAPRA  ERYTHROPYGIA  (Strickl.). 

Mirafra  erythrapygia  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  ^19 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  0. 1891,  p.  390,  1897,  p.  43;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  414  (1899)  (Gambaga). 

Although  Capt.  Gifi*ard  obtained  a  single  example  of  this 
rare  Lark  at  Gambaga  in  1898,  we  did  not  meet  with  the 
species  in  that  locality,  but  we  eventually  obtained  four 
specimens  in  worn  breeding- plumage  at  Karaga,  near  Salaga, 
which  lies  near  the  western  b(mndary  of  the  Hinterland. 
They  were  very  shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  frequenting 
the  patches  of  yam-plantation  and  using  the  newly-made 
hillocks  as  look-out  posts.  When  disturbed,  they  would 
often  take  refuge  in  some  neighbouring  thick-leaved  tree, 
or  rise  to  a  considerable  altitude  in  widening  circles, 
dropping  quickly  to  earth   again  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
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danger  had  disappeared.  lu  flight  the  rufous  underneath 
the  wings  is  conspicuous. 

The  adult  male  of  this  Lark  differs  from  the  female  in 
being  more  rufous  on  the  wings  and  tail.  The  primaries  are 
broadly  edged  with  rufous  on  their  outer  webs,  while  the 
outer  tail-feather  is  entirely  rufous. 

The  female  equals  the  male  in  measurements. 

The  range  of  this  Lark  is  across  Africa  from  the  Gold 
Coast  Hinterland  on  the  west  to  the  White  Nile  on  the  east. 

26.  Pyrrhulauda  melanocephala  (Licht.). 

Alauda  melanocephala^  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  p.  28  (1823). 

Fringilla  otoleucus,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  iii.  pi.  269.  figs.  2,  8 
(1824). 

Pyrrhulauda  otoleuca  Ogil vie-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  14. 

We  first  observed  this  species  on  Dec.  28, 1900,  near  WaU 
wall  (lat.  10°  30'  N.,  long,  r  W.).  At  Binduri,  about  40 
miles  to  the  north  of  Gambaga,  the  bird  was  again  met  with 
on  Feb.  20,  1901.  There  the  country  is  very  open,  and 
is  in  places  grown  over  with  guinea-corn  and  long  grass 
interspersed  with  short  stunted  trees.  A  small  dricd-up 
watercourse,  with  banks  of  loose  stony  soil  covered  by  dry 
grass,  was  the  resort  of  this  species.  The  birds  were  in  flocks, 
which  consisted  of  males  only,  the  majority  of  them  being 
immature. 

They  were  very  shy,  continually  getting  up  out  of  gun- 
shot, and  with  an  erratic  and  dancing  little  flight  disappear* 
ing  in  ever-increasing  circles  out  of  sight.  The  note  is  a 
tiny  ''  twit-twit "  rapidly  repeated. 

The  two  adult  males  which  we  obtained  had  their  organs 
in  breeding  condition.  The  immature  birds  in  the  flock 
must  have  belonged  to  the  first  broods. 

The  stomachs  of  those  obtained  contained  small  grass- 
seeds. 

The  Black-headed  Bunting-Lark  ranges  from  Senegambia 
to  the  Niger  on  the  west  and  thence  across  Africa  to  the 
White  Nile,  where  it  meets  and  overlaps  the  range  of  its  near 
ally  P.  Itucotis.  It  difi'ers  principally  from  the  latter  in  having 
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the  white  collar  on  the  hiud-ueck  broader  and  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  white  in  place  of  black. 

The  type  of  this  interesting  species  came  from  Senegal, 
and  there  are  five  specimens  from  that  locality  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Mr.  Hartert  procured  examples  of  it  near  Sokoto 
and  Wurmer  (Nigeria)  in  1886. 

In  February^  1901^  we  killed  five  specimens  in  the  Gold 
Coast  Hinterland,  where  this  si)ecies  appears  to  be  a  rare 
bird,  since  Capt.  Giffard  makes  no  mention  of  it  during  his 
stay  at  Gambaga  in  1898. 

Adult  (f,  Binduri  (Gold  Coast  Hinterland),  24/2/01. 
Total  length  (measured  in  the  flesh)  4*4  inches,  wing  3, 
culmen  *034,  tarsus  '06.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  horny  slate- 
coloured  ;  legs  and  feet  white. 

27.  Galerita  modesta  Heugl. 

HeliocoryB  modesta  Sharpc,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  623. 

HeliocoryB  modesta  giffardi  Hart.  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  415 
(1899)  (Gambaga). 

Adult  (f  ?  ? ,  Sugeri,  3/5/01.  Adult  (J  (J  ?  ,  Gambaga, 
27/12/00.  Adult  cJ(J?,  Karaga,  5/5/01.  Adult  ?, 
Binduri,  20/2/01. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  our  fine  series  of  this  rare 
little  Lark  and  a  comparison  with  the  cxampK^s  in  the  British 
Museum  from  Equatorial  Africa,  I  am  unable  to  recognise 
the  validity  of  the  proposed  subspecies  H,  modesta  giffardi. 

According  to  Mr.  Hartert,  the  characteristics  of  the  sub* 
species  are  (a)  slightly  paler  coloration,  {b)  fore-neck  and 
chest  more  heavily  marked. 

These  differences  in  plumage  are  in  my  opinion  merely 
due  to  seasonal  change. 

Our  specimens,  killed  at  the  beginning  of  May,  just  before 
the  rainy  season,  are  freshly  moulted.  The  feathers  of  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  are  blackish  brown  edged  with 
tawny  buff,  more  broadly  on  the  wing-coverts  and  second- 
aries, while  similar  edgings  obscure  to  a  great  extent  the 
markings  on  the  fore-neck  and  chest ;  the  breast  and  abdomen 
are  white  washed  with  tawny^  and  the  crest-feathers  are 
long. 
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Specimens  in  this  plumage  would  be  typical  Mirafra 
bucolica  of  Hartlaub  (Zool.  Jahrb.  ii.  p.  327). 

At  the  end  of  December,  these  Larks  were  breeding  at 
Gambaga^  and  our  four  specimens  killed  at  that  time  are 
much  worn  in  plumage,  while  another  obtained  in  February 
is  still  more  so.  In  this  condition  the  tawny-buff  edgings 
to  the  feathers  of  the  breast  and  upper  parts  have  nearly 
disappeared  through  abrasion,  the  blackish-brown  centres 
to  the  feathers  have  become  blotched ;  while  the  breast  and 
abdomen  are  white,  the  tawny  wash  having  disappeared. 
The  general  appearance,  therefore,  of  the  plumage  is  much 
paler  and  the  spots  on  the  fore-neck  and  chest  appear  heavier^ 
a  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the  tawny-buff  edgings 
to  the  feathers  having  worn  off. 

A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  at  Kudurma 
(near  Lado),  Nov.  14, 1882,  is  identical  with  these  birds,  which 
in  this  plumage  are  typical  of  the  subspecies  H.  m.  giffardi. 

Furthermore^  our  specimens  agree  well  in  measurements 
with  examples  of  H.  modest  a  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  Lark  is  by  no  means  common  and  is  a  very  local 
species.  We  came  across  it  for  the  first  time  at  Gambaga  at 
the  end  of  December,  which  was  the  breeding-season.  A 
female,  killed  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  contained  eggs 
fully  formed.  It  frequents  waste  land  close  to  kopjes,  under- 
neath the  rocks  of  which  the  bird  nests.  During  the 
breeding-season  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  flush  it,  and  the 
only  time  that  we  saw  it  on  the  wing  was  in  May,  when  the 
old  birds  were  in  flocks,  frequenting  the  newly-sown  fields  of 
guinea-corn.     They  emit  a  small  piping  note. 

28.  Emberiza  affinis  Heugl. 

Emberiza  affinis  Heugl.  J.  f .  O.  1867,  p.  297 ;  Sheiley,  B. 
Afr.  i.  p.  18. 

A  scarce  bird  and  only  once  obtained,  at  Gambaga. 

29.  Emberiza  cabanisi  (Reichen.). 

Emberiza  cabanisi  Sharpc,  Cat.  B.  xii.  p.  503  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.   1891,  p.  390  (Togoland);    Reichen.  J.  f ,  O.  1897, 
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p.  42  (Togolaud) ;    Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  414  (1899) 
(Oambaga). 

Oambaga. 

Thia  species  differs  from  E,  major  in  having  the  mantle 
strongly  marked,  and  no  white  streak  down  the  centre  of  the 
crown,  both  these  parts  being  almost  uniform  as  opposed  to 
the  black  crown  of  E.  mqfor,  while  the  white  on  the  throat 
extends  lower  down. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male  ;  the  whole  of  the 
upper  parts  are  browner;  the  feathers  of  the  crown,  mantle, 
and  rump  have  scarcely  any  pale  ashy  margins ;  and  the  white 
of  the  chin  and  eye-streak  is  washed  with  orange,  the  latter 
colour  extending  to  the  chest. 

This  beautiful  Bunting  is  decidedly  scarce  and  local,  fre- 
quenting the  bush  and  tree-growth  on  the  banks  of  streams. 

80.  Fringillaria  septem-striata  (Riipp.). 

Fringillaria  septemstriata  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xii.  p.  559; 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  414  (1899)  (Gambaga) ;  Grant, 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  157. 

Gambaga  and  Gomiori. 

A  scarce  and  locally  distributed  Bpecies,  frequenting,  as  a 
rule,  stony  land  sparsely  covered  with  bush.  It  was  brectling 
at  Gambaga  in  January.  In  May  the  two  specimens  o))- 
tained  had  just  completed  their  moult  from  the  breetling- 
plumagc.  The  chestnut  on  the  wings  and  under  parts  was 
then  considerably  brighter,  as  well  as  the  ash-grey  on  the  chin 
and  throat.  In  our  specimens  the  rufous  wedgc-shaiied 
mark  along  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  tail-feather  is  absent, 
although  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Abyssinian  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum. 

This  species  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Togoland, 
although  we  obtained  s{)ecimens  near  the  ))order  of  that 
country.  It  appears  to  range  across  Africa  from  the  Niger 
to  Abyssinia. 

31.  Pbtronia  dentata  (Sund.). 

Peironia  dentata   Sharpe,  Cat.   B.  xii.  p.  295  ;   Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  414  (1899)  (Gambaga). 
Walwali,  Gambaga,  and  Karaga. 
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This  species  ranges  across  Africa  from  the  Niger  to 
Abyssinia. 

The  upper  parts  of  our  adult  females  are  uniform  fulvous 
brown,  with  only  a  few  Sparrow-like  markings  on  the  feathers 
of  the  mantle;  superciliary  streak  buffy  white;  upper  mandible 
brown,  lower  one  pale  horn-coloured :  the  immature  birds 
are  like  the  adult  female,  but  have  the  Sparrow-like  mark- 
ings on  the  mantle  heavier;  wing-coverts  and  secondaries 
tipped  with  white ;  no  yellow  spot  on  throat ;  under  parts 
paler ;  inner  webs  of  quills  below  pale  rufous  ;  legs  and  feet 
slate-coloured.     In  fully  adult  males  the  bill  is  black. 

32.  Passer  diffusus  Smith. 

Passer  diffusus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xii.  p.  336  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  0.  1897,  p.  41  (Togoland). 

Passer  simplex  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1843,  p.  52  (Gold  Coast) ; 
Shelley  &  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872,  pp.  282,  290  (Gold  Coast) ; 
Reichen.  &  Luhd.  J.  f.  O.  1873,  p.  216  (Accra). 

Passer  diffusus  thierryi  Reichen.  Orn.  Monatsb.  1899, 
p.  190  (Manga)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  1900,  p.  45. 

Ad.  (?  cf  cf  cf  rf ,  ad.   ?  ?  ,  Gomieri,  May  4,  1901. 

Not  met  with  at  Gambaga  nor  in  the  west  of  the  Hinter- 
land. From  Gomieri,  near  Salaga,  down  to  Accra,  this 
Sparrow  is  common. 

33.  Serinus  icterus  (Bonn,  et  Vieill.). 

Serinus  icterus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xii.  p.  356  (1888)  ; 
Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  no.  285  (1896). 

Serinus  butyraceus  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  414  (Gam- 
baga) . 

Crithagra  chrysopyyia  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  482  (Fantee) ; 
Shelley  &  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  290  (Gold  Coast). 

Crithagra  chrysopogon  Gordon,  Contr.  Orn.  1849,  p.  9 
(Gold  Coast). 

Common  at  Gambaga  and  elsewhere. 

34.  Vidua  principalis  (Linn.). 

Vidua  serena  Hart.  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  413  (Gambaga). 
Vidua  principalis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  203. 
Pons. 
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85.  C0L10PA88EB  1CACRURU8  (Gm.) . 

Penthetria  macroura  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  40 
(Togoland). 

Penthetriopsis  macrura  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  220 ; 
Beichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  388  (Togoland). 

Cape  Coast,  Kwobia,  Krachi,  Pong,  and  Binduri. 

Binduri,  near  Oambaga,  was  the  northernmost  locality 
determined  for  this  Weayer-bird.  It  is  essentially  a  species 
to  be  found  in  marshy  places — about  river-beds  and  on  low- 
lying  ground  near  the  coast.  In  May  the  males  were  in  fall 
breeding-dress.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  exact  season 
when  the  breeding-plumage  is  attained.  We  obtained  several 
adult  males  in  winter  dress  in  May.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  black  breeding-dress  is  not  assumed  till  the  second 
year. 

36.  Ptromelana  pranciscana  (Isert). 

Euplecies  franciicana  Reichen.  &  Liihd.  J.  f.  O.  1873, 
p.  215  (Accra). 

Pyramelana  franciscana  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  238; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  40  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vi.  p.  413  (Gambaga). 

Accra. 

In  June  this  Weaver-bird  was  in  full  breeding-plumage. 

87.    PyROMELANA  FLAMMICEPS  (Sw.). 

Pyromelana  flammicepa  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  228; 
Reichen.  J.  f,  O.  1897,  p.  40  (Togoland);  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  413  (Gambaga). 

Cape  Coast. 

During  our  stay  at  Gambaga,  from  January  to  May,  this 
species  was  not  observed,  although  Capt.  Giflfard  obtained  a 
male  specimen  there  in  August. 

Around  Cape  Coast  and  Accra,  where  there  are  damp 
reedy  localities,  this  bird  was  plentiful  and  in  breeding, 
dress.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  nesting-season  partial 
migrations  occur  further  inland  to  the  drier  situations. 
This  observation  also  applies  to  P.  framciscana. 
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38.  Pyromelana  ph<bnicomera  (Gray). 

Pyromelana  phcmicomera  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  289 
(1890). 

We  procured  a  single  adult  female  of  this  species  in  winter 
plumage  at  Kwobia.  There  is  an  example  in  the  British 
Museum^  obtained  in  Camaroon  in  September  by  Sir  H. 
Johnston  ;  it  is  in  partial  moult^  but  the  feathers  of  the 
crown  and  nape  approach  those  of  our  bird  very  closely  in 
coloration  and  markiugs.  We  shall  for  the  present  refer 
our  specimen  to  the  Camaroon  species. 

39.  Pyromelana  apra  (Gm.). 
Pyromelana  afra  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  241. 
One  female  from  Karaga. 

40.    QUELEA  QUELEA   (Liuu.). 

Quelea  quelea  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  257;  Shelley^  B.  Afr. 
i.  p.  25. 

Binduri^  north  of  Gambaga. 
Found  in  large  flocks. 

41.  Uroloncha  cantans  (Gm.). 

Uroloncha  cantans  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  27  (1896). 

jEdemosyne  cantans  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  371. 

Obtained  in  the  Hinterland  at  Gambaga.  Dr.  Reudall 
procured  two  specimens  near  Bathurst^  Gambia  (cf,  Ibis> 
1892,  p.  221). 

42.  NioRiTA  EMiLiiB  Sharpc. 

Nigrita  emilia  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1869,  p.  384,  t.  xi. ;  Ussher, 
Ibis,  1874,  p.  68  (Gold  Coast) ;  Beichen.  J.  f.  O.  1875, 
p.  41  (Togoland). 

A  young  male  from  Prahsu. 

43.  Spermestes  bicolor  (Eraser). 

Spermestes  bicolor  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  261 ;  Ussher, 
Ibis,  1874,  p.  70  (River  Volta) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  0.  1897, 
p.  40  (Togoland). 

Prahsu. 

This  species  breeds  in  August,  forming  a  domed  nest  of 
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dry  grass,  which  is  placed  between  the  small  branches  of  a 
tree,  generally  an  acacia. 

44.  Spermestes  cucullatus  Sw. 

Spermettes  cucullata  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  2Q\)  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  222  (Togoland) ;  SheUey,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  28. 

Ad.  cf,  10/1/01,  Gambaga.  Ad.  ^f  ?  ,  6/4/01,  R.  VolU 
(Gambaga).     Ad.  S,  Pong,  26/5/01. 

Gambaga,  R.  Volta,  and  Pong. 

Not  common,  found  in  small  flocks. 

45.  Ortyqospiia  atricolus  (Vieill.). 
Ortygospiza  atricoliis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  270. 
Obtained  at  Binduri,  north  of  Gambaga. 

!'   46.  Granatina  ph(£Nicotis  (Sw.). 

Estrilda  bengala  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 1897,  p.  39  (Togoland) ; 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  414  (Gambaga). 

Common,  obtained  at  Gambaga  and  Gomieri. 

47.  Estrilda  cinerea  (Vieill.). 

Estrilda  cinerea  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  394;  Shelley,  B. 
Afr.  i.  p.  29. 

Karaga  and  Krachi. 

In  the  male  the  under  parts  are  brighter  than  in  the 
female,  but  the  dimensions  are  tlie  same. 

48.  Estrilda  melpoda  (Vieill.). 

Sporaginthus  melpodus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  325 ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  389  (Togoland). 

Ad.  cf  ?,  11/11/00,  Kumassi.  1mm.  ?,  30/11/00, 
Kintampo.     Ad.  i  ?  ,  11/5/01,  Kwobia. 

Kumassi,  Kintampo,  and  Kwobia. 

The  immature  bird  has  the  whole  of  the  breast  and  al)domen 
pale  buff,  contrasting  with  the  light  pearly  grey  of  the  throat 
and  fore-neck.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  almost  uniform 
with  the  light  chocolate- brown  of  the  back.  The  lore*, 
feathers  round  the  eye,  and  ear-coverts  are  less  bright  than 
in  the  adult. 

This   species    is    plentiful    around    Kumassi,    consorting 
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together  in  large  flocks.  We  found  a  number  of  nests 
attached  to  the  high  elephant-grass^  which  we  cleared  away 
the  day  after  the  Fort  had  been  relieved. 

49.    ESTRILDA  CAPISTRATA  Ilartl. 

Estrilda  capistrata  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  259 ;  Sharpe, 
Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  390,  note  (1890). 

Pytelia  shar/jti  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  303  (1890). 

Pytelia  cnpislrata  (Hartl.) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  39 
(Togoland). 

Adult  cf,  22/5/01,  Krachi. 

50.  Laoonosticta  nioricollis  (Pleugl.). 
Lagonostida  nigricollis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  286;  Hartert, 

Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  413  (Garabaga)  ;  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  0.  C. 
vol.  xii.  p.  12  (Garabaga^. 

Rare,  found  at  Gambaga  and  Binduri. 

51.  Pytelia  ph(enicoptera  Sw. 

Pytelia  phoenicoptera  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  301  ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  413. 

Gambaga,  but  not  common. 

52.  Spermospiza  HiSMATiNA  (VicilL). 

Spermosjnza   htematina    Sharpe>    Cat.    B.    xiii.    p.    498 ; 
lleichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  389,  et  1897,  p.  38  (Togoland). 
An  adult  male  was  obtained  at  Prahsu. 

53.  Ploceipasskr  suPERciLiosus  (Riipp.). 
F/oceipasser  mpercilUsus  Sharpe,  Cat.   B.   xiii.  p.  248 ; 

Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  413  (1899)  (Gambaga). 

A  pair  was  obtained  at  Gambaga.  This  species  is  locally 
distributed  ;  it  lives  in  small  colonies. 

Our  specimens  agree  with  examples  from  Abyssinia  and 
with  another  from  Senegambia  in  the  British  Museum. 

54.  Anaplectes  melanotis  (Lafr.). 

Ana/jlecles  melanotis  Shelley,  B.  Afr,  i.  p.  35 ;  Hartert^ 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  414  (Gambaga), 
Occiisionally  observed. 
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55.  Malimbus  bartletti  Sharpe. 

Malimbus  bartletti  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  479  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  36  (Togoland). 

SycobtUM  malimbus  Reichen.  u.  LUhd.  J.  f.  O.  1873,  p.  214 
(Aguapim). 

Prahsu,  Fumsu,  Kwissa,  and  KumassL 

Immature  individuals  resemble  the  adult  female,  but  have 
the  hinder  crown  and  sides  of  the  neck  dull  crimson,  while 
the  black  forehead  is  slightly  washed  with  crimson.  The 
bill  is  brown. 

This  species  keeps  to  the  thick  portions  of  the  forest,  and 
is  seldom  seen  (like  other  Weaver-birds)  in  open  spots. 

56.  Malimbus  malimbicus  (Baud.). 

Malimbus  malimbicus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  480  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  36  (Togoland). 

Sycobius  nigriceps  Hartl.  J.  f.  0.  1855,  p.  360  (Gold 
Const). 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

In  our  series  of  eight  examples,  it  is  curious  that  we  did 
not  obtain  any  females.  Two  of  them,  however,  are  sexed 
**  $^';  these  are  not  strongly  crested.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  female  of  this  species  will  be  found  similar  in 
plumage  to  the  male,  with  the  exception  of  the  crest  being 
less  developed  and  the  crimson  of  the  crown  not  extending 
so  far  back. 

57.  Malimbus  nitens  (Gray). 
Malimbus  nitens  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  481. 
An  adult  male  from  Kwissa. 

58.  Malimbus  scutatus  (Cass.). 

Malimbus  scutatus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  482. 
Three  examples  from  Fumsu. 

59.  Mklanopteryx  albinucha  (Bocage). 
Melanopteryx  albinucha  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  477. 
Frahsu  and  Fumsu. 

Locally  disitributed,  and  found  in  small  parties  at  the 
tops   of  the    highest   forest-trccs.      During  the   day,   and 
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especially  towards  evening,  the  birds  may  be  observed  flying 
from  their  high  points  of  vantage  after  insects,  and  then 
returning  to  their  perches  in  the  manner  of  Flycatchers. 

60.  Pachyphantes  superciliosus  (Shelley). 
Hyphantornis  superciliosus  Shelley,  Ibis,  1873,  p.  140; 

Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  470  (1890). 

Ploceus  superciliosus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  388  ;  id. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  38  (Togoland). 

Not  by  any  means  a  common  Weaver-bird,  bat  obtained 
at  Pong. 

61.  Hyphanturous  brachypterus  (Sw.). 
Hyphanturffus  brachypterus  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  38. 
Symplectes  brachypterus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  387, 

et  1897,  p.  36  (Togoland). 

Ad.  cf  (?.  10/6/00,  Cape  Coast.  Ad.  cf  ?,  3/7/00; 
ad.  ^  ?,  11/8/00,  Prahsu.  Ad.  ?,  17/1/01;  ad.  ?, 
18/4/01,  Gambaga.     Ad.   ?  ,  imm.  ?  ,  Pong,  25/5/01. 

Cape  Coast,  Prahsu,  Gambaga,  and  Pong. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  the  wooded  portions  of  the 
Colony,  but  not  in  the  Hinterland.  In  the  immature  bird 
the  upper  mandible  is  pale  brown,  the  lower  one  light  horn- 
coloured. 

62.  Hyphantornis  cucullatus  (Miill.). 
Hyphantornis  cucullatus  Sharpe,   Cat.   B.   xiii.   p.   451  ; 

Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  414  (1899)  (Gambaga). 

Ploceus  cucullatus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  387;  id. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  87  (Togoland). 

Very  abundant  at  Cape  Coast,  where  it  suspends  its  nests 
from  the  higher  branches  of  the  tall  cotton-  and  acacia-trees, 
which  are  often  festooned  with  an  enormous  number  of  them. 
In  the  Hinterland  the  bird  again  becomes  common,  the  big 
baobab-trees  around  the  native  villages  forming  the  centres 
of  its  nesting-colonies.  In  May  these  colonies  are  full  of 
activity — new  nests  are  constructed  close  to  those  of  the 
previous  season,  and  the  loud  running  chatter  of  the  males 
may  l)c  heard  as  they  court  their  mates  at  the  entrance  of 
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tliese  nests  of  baskctwork^  from  which  they  hang,  fanning 
their  wings  the  whole  time  to  and  fro  like  birds  with  their 
feet  caught  in  meshwork. 

In  June  the  young  males  are  similar  in  plumage  to  the 
adult  females,  but  have  the  upper  parts  uniformly  washed 
with  olive-yellow  and  the  under  parts  with  bright  yellow  ; 
upper   mandible   brownish  horn-coloured,    lower   mandible 
paler ;  iris  brown  ;  legs  and  feet  flesh-coloured.     By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  feathers  from  the  breast  downwards  become 
white,  lurning  to  earthy  brown  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  and 
flunks.     The  olive-yellow  wash   also   disappears  from   the 
brown  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crown,  which  still  remains  olive-yellow.    In  the  beginning  of 
February  a  direct  moult  is  undergone.      The  scapulars  and 
rump  are  the  first  to  assume  the  adult  plumage,  and  the  iris 
liecomes  red.     By  the  end  of  March  the  bill  has   become 
entirely  black;  iris  bright  orange;  feathers  of  the  crown,  sides 
of  face,  chin,  and  throat  black ;  collar  deep  chestnut  ;  mantle 
and    back    particoloured  ;    remainder   of   the   under   parts 
white,   splashed  with  bright  orange-yellow;  legs   and  feet 
light  brown. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  complete  adult  plumage  has 
iM'cn  assuuied. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  adult  male  assumes  a  winter 
dresH,  since  I  have  observed  individuals  throughout  the  year 
in  the  same  plumage  as  that  of  the  breeding-season. 

6'i.    CiNNAMOPTERYX   CASTANEOFUSCA  (LcsS.). 

Cinnamoptery.v  castaneofusca  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  472 
(18.10). 

Ploceus  castaneofuscus  Kcichcn.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  388,  et 
1897,  p.  37  (Togoland). 

l*on<;. 

Briedt*  in  May.  The  nests,  cimstructed  of  coarse  grass* 
bladis  and  lilted  with  fresh  leaves,  are  suspended  underneath 
the  fronds  of  the  palm-tree  in  damp  situations.  A  large 
luiinbcr  may  be  found  together.  Both  male  and  femule  share 
iu  the  incubation. 
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64.    CiNNAMOPTERYX  TRICOLOR  (Hartl.). 

Cinnamopteryx  tricolor  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  471. 
Ploceus  tricolor  Reicben.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  87  (Togoland). 
Not  uncommoQ  in  the  forest,  and  obtained  at  Prahsu, 
Fumsu,  and  Kwissa. 

65.  Oriolus  brachyrhynchus  Sw. 

Oriolus  brachyrhynchus  Shelley  &  Buckley^  Ibis,  1872^ 
p.  288  (Gold  Coast) ;  Ussher,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  65  (Gold  Coast) ; 
Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  218;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  85 
(Togoland). 

Oriolus  larvatus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1875,  p.  87  (Gold 
Coast). 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

Common  in  the  forest,  where  its  flute-like  call  is  often  the 
only  bird- voice  to  be  heard. 

66.  Oriolus  auratus  Vieill. 

Oriolus  auratus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  195 ;  Reichen* 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  386,  et  1897,  p.  34  (Togoland) ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  412  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 

This  Oriole  is  not  found  in  the  forest-region.  It  is  gene- 
rally observed  in  pairs,  frequenting  open  country,  and  is 
probably  a  resident  in  the  Hinterland ;  the  specimen  obtained 
in  January  had  its  organs  in  breeding  condition. 

67.  Oriolus  nioripennis  Verr. 

Oriolus  nigripennis  Shelley  &  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  288 
(Gold  Coast);  Usslier,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  65  (Gold  Coast); 
Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  220;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  86 
(Togoland). 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

This  Oriole  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  0.  brachy* 
rhynchus,  but  is  not  so  common. 

68.  Pholidauoes  leucogaster  (Gm.). 

Pholidauges   leucogaster  Sharpe,    Cat.    B.   xiil.    p.    121 ; 
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Reichcn.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  886,  et  1897,  p.  36  (Togoland); 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  412  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga,  Kracbi,  and  PoDg. 

A  migrant  in  the  Hinterland.  Small  flocks  appeared  at 
Gambaga  in  May.  According  to  Capt.  GiSard,  the  bird  ia 
again  common  there  in  August. 

69.  Lamprotornis  caudatus  (Miill.). 

Lamprotomit  eaudatui  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  154 ; 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  yi.  p.  412  (Gambaga). 

An  adult  male  from  Karaga,  where  the  species  is  rare.  It 
frequents  the  open  bush-country,  nesting  in  holes  in  the  big 
baobal-trees. 

Our  specimen  has  the  back,  breast,  and  wings  oil-green, 
with  no  trace  of  purple-blue.  It  agrees  well  with  a  female 
specimen  obtained  by  Capt.  Giffard  at  Moshi.  The  seiea 
are,  therefore,  alike  in  plumage. 

The  similar  birds  with  the  purple-blue  colour  would  be 
L.  eytoni  (Fras.).  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  stand  as  a  distinct  species. 

70.  Lamprocolius  chloroptbrus  (Sw.). 
Lamprocolius  ehlorapteruM  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  178 ; 

Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  886,  et  1897,  p.  36  (Togoland). 
An  adult  male  from  Pong. 

71.  Lamprocolius  purpurbus  (Miill.). 
Lamprocolius  purpureui   Sharpe,   Cat.   B.   xiii.   p.  175 ; 

Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  36  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Not. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  412  (Gambaga). 

An  adult  pair  from  the  River  Volta,  Gold  Coast  Hinter- 
laud,  where  the  species  was  observed  in  large  flocks.  The 
female  is  a  little  larger  than  the  male. 

72.  Lamprocolius  cuprxicauda  Hartl. 
Lamprocolius  cupreicauda   Hartl.;    Sharpe,  Cat.   B.    xiii. 

p.  184  (1890). 

Our  bpeciinens  were  from  Prahsu.  This  species  is  not 
found  outside  the  forest-region. 
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73.  Ontchognathus  habtlaubi  Gray. 
Onychognathus  hartlaubi  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii.  p.  166. 
Prahsu  and  Kwissa. 

This  species  hauuts  hilly  situations  in  the  forest :  it  is  not 
found  in  the  bush-country. 

74.  CoRvus  scAPULATUS  Daud. 

Corwa  scapulatus  Shelley  &  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  289 
(Accra) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  22. 

Common  throughout  the  Hinterland,  resorting  in  large 
flocks  towards  evening  to  certain  roosting-places.  When 
pairing,  the  male  continually  utters  a  crooning  flute-like 
note. 

75.  Cryptorhina  apra  (Linn.). 

Cryptorhina  afra  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  75  ;  Hartert,  Not. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  412  (Oambaga). 

Gambaga. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  the  open  country,  consorting 
together  in  small  flocks,  and  always  to  be  found  where  cattle 
are  grazing.  It  nests  in  the  tops  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  Its 
flight  is  straight  and  steady,  and,  when  travelling  together, 
these  birds  give  vent  to  a  series  of  short  sharp  cries,  almost 
in  unison. 

The  males  have  the  iris  claret-coloured,  the  females  haiel. 

76.  DicRURUs  AFER  (Licht.). 

Dicrunit  afer  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  247 ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1901,  p.  590. 

Prahsu,  Fumsu,  and  Kwissa. 

This  bird  is  common  in  the  forest  and  enclosed  country. 
All  our  specimens  have  the  crown,  back,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  glossy  violet-blue. 

77.  DicRURUs  coRACiNUs  Vcrr. 

Dicrurus  coracinus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  34  (Togo- 
land)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  590. 
Gambaga  and  Krachi. 

Abundant  in  the  open  country,  especially  in  cultivated 
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loealities  where  Indian  com  grows.  This  bird  is  not  foand 
in  the  forest  and  enclosed  country,  as  is  D.  afer,  and  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  species  when  on  the  wing 
by  the  almost  whitish  brown  inner  webs  of  the  primaries, 
which  in  the  latter  are  brown,  and  also  by  the  duller  colora- 
tion of  the  upper  parts. 

78.  Dicauaus  atrifinnis  (Sw.). 

Dicrurm  airipennis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  282 ;  Reioben. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  386  (Togoland) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1901, 
p.  590. 

Fumsu  and  Krachi. 

In  this  species  the  crown,  back,  and  upper  tail-corerta  are 
glossy  greenish  black. 

79.  Prionops  plumatus  (Shaw). 

Prionops  plumatta  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  820  (1877) ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  236,  et  1897,  p.  30  (TogoUnd) ; 
Hartert,  Not.  Zool.  yi.  p.  418  (Oambaga). 

River  Volta,  Gold  Coast  Hinterland. 

This  bird  frequents  the  wooded  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  and  is  generally  observed  in  small  flocks  of  five 
or  six. 

80.    SlOMOOUS  CANICBFS  Bp. 

Sigmodui  caniceps  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  823 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  801  (Togoland). 

Fumsu  and  Kiyer  Volta. 

This  bird  frequents  the  forest  in  small  parties.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Hinterland. 

In  an  immature  specimen  the  white  bar  is  on  the  inner 
webs  of  all  the  quills.  The  bill  is  blacky  yellowish  red  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 

81.  Campophaqa  phoinicxa  (Lath.). 

Campophaga  phamieea  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  59 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  384,  et  1897,  p.  80  (Togoland)  ;  HarteH, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  419  (Oambaga). 

tiambaga,  Yeji,  and  Krachi. 
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82.  Oraucalus  FECT0RALI8  Jard.  &  Selby. 

Graucalus  pectoralis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  29 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  235,  et  1897,  p.  80  (Togoland) ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  yi.  p.  419  (Oambaga). 

Gambaga  aud  Krachi. 

In  our  immature  specimens  several  of  the  feathers  on 
the  head  and  mantle  are  white,  barred  with  dark  brown ;  the 
upper  tail-coverts  shew  subterminal  bands  of  blackish  brown, 
and  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  broadly  edged  with 
white,  while  there  are  small,  arrow-shaped,  dark  brown  spots 
on  the  shafts  of  a  few  of  the  breast-feathers  and  under  taiU 
coverts. 

83.  Graucalus  azurbus  Cass. 
Graucalus  azureus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  27. 

Ad.  S,  5/7/00,  Prahsu.     Ad.  cf ,  14/9/00,  Fumsu. 
Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

Confined  to  the  forest-region,  where  it  is  by  no  means 
common. 

8L    CORVINELLA  CORVINA  (Shaw). 

Corvinella  corvina  Shelley  &  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  288 
(Gold  Coast) ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  231 ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 
1892,  p.  236,  et  1897,  p.  34  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  418  (1899)  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Kwobia. 

This  bird  frequents  bush-country,  and  may  be  seen  singly 
or  in  small  parties  travelling  from  one  thick-leaved  tree  to 
another,  uttering  the  whole  time  a  chorus  of  loud  chirps. 
Lizards  form  its  principal  food.  The  flight  is  even  and  very 
straight.  Its  pose,  when  perched,  is  like  that  of  a  Shrike. 
In  immature  individuals  the  upper  parts  are  washed  with 
rufous,  especially  noticeable  on  the  scapulars  and  rump ;  the 
inner  secondaries  are  much  barred  with  brown  and  edged 
with  pale  rufous  ;  there  is  a  broad  eye-stripe  of  dirty  white  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  breast  have  brown  subterminal  margins  ; 
and  there  is  a  large  patch  of  pale  rufous  on  each  side  of  the 
breast. 

In  the  adult  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  ashy 
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brown,  with  no  tinge  of  rufous;  scapulars  ashy  prey,  wing 
coverU  uid  KccouilaricH  clear  brown  ;  fcathors  of  tlte  breaat 
with  dark  bruwushaft-striixis,  and  on  each  sidoa  retiurkftbl« 
patch  of  liark  ciiitmiuon. 

85.  Lamps  luiTBi  (Fraser). 

Laniuttmithii  Shelley  &  l)uckle,v,Ibiji,  1872,  p.  288  (Cbimi 
Coast)  ;  Gailow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  258  (1883) ;  Kcicheu.  J.  f.  O. 
1897.  p.  33  (TogolaDd). 

Krachi  and  I'ong. 

A  common  spccio  from  Krachi  down  to  the  coast,  bat 
not  met  with  in  the  Hiutcrlaud.     Youi>^  iiidividuaU  i 
found  at  the  end  of  Muy.     In  thcimmaturo  bird  the  brcMfeJ 
andcrowu  are  the  firat  to  aaannic  adult  plumsge. 

86.  IiAKitis  lUHict'LATi;*  (Mull.). 
LaniuM  lenator  Rcicht-n.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  386,  ct   1897,1 

p.  33  (Togoland)  ;  Ilartcrt,  Nov.  Zonl.  vi.  p.  416  ((iambaga). 

Laniut  aurieulattu  Oadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  283. 

Binduri,  (jamha);a,  and  Goniieri. 

In  a  young  bird  the  white  baae  to  all  the  primtrici  ia 
conspicuous,  the  black  forehead  is  slightly  indicated ;  while  ths 
crown,  nape,  aud  under  partd  are  strun^^ly  rermiculated  with 
brown,  aud  the  scapulars  and  nirop  arc  cream-coloured.  Tliia 
bird  waa  killed  on  the  llthofMarcb—alntcdate,  if  Z..aiu->nH 
lattu  is  considered  to  be  only  a  winter  visitor  to  West  Afri(». 
At  the  same  time  fully  adalt  males  were  obtained,  the  tasl 
being  procured  on  May  4,  1901.  At  Gambnga,  in  March,  a 
pronounced  visitation  of  males  in  full  plumuf^e  took  place. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  returning  northward  to  Kunipc.  Slill 
it  is  quite  pouible,  thou|:b  further  dates  are  re4]uircd,  that 
A  certain  uuuiber  remain  in  Africa  to  breed.  This  would 
•cooQDt  for  our  ynunp;  bird,  almost  in  nentliiig- plumage, 
I  Wng  obtained  in  March. 

87.  Lanihb  BADtus  llarti, 

/*AoimM  badiut  Sbclky,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  52. 

/^HiM  iadiiM  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  riii.  p.  285 ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zoiil.  vi.  p.  4I&  (Gambaga). 

In  our  »pecimcD   tlic  5th,  6th,  and  'ik   primaries  have 
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white  bases ;  the  sides  of  the  face^  chesty  flanks^  and  scapulars 
are  washed  with  pale  buff ;  the  thighs  are  white,  barred 
with  dark  brown. 

88.  Lanius  oubernator  (Hartl.). 

Lanius  gubefnator  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  x.  p.  vii 
(Oamhaga). 

Enneoctonus  gubemator  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  53. 

Oambaga  and  Sekwi  (near  Salaga). 

The  occurrence  of  this  Shrike,  previously  known  only 
from  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  at  Oambaga  is  remarkable. 
It  is  probably  only  a  migrant  to  the  Hinterland;  the 
majority  of  birds  observed  were  males. 

89.  NiLAUs  AFER  (Lath.). 

Nilaui  afer  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  53 ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1892,  p.  236,  et  1897,  p.  30  (Togolaud) ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  418  (Oambaga). 

River  Volta  and  Oambaga. 

The  feathers  of  the  crown  in  our  adult  female  are  brown. 
One  example  (marked  '^  i")  has  also  a  brown  head,  but  it 
shews  unmistakable  signs  of  becoming  black.  The  immature 
birds,  no  doubt,  are  similar  to  the  adult  female  as  regards 
the  crown  of  the  head. 

This  Shrike  is  not  common,  and  is  generally  seen  singly 
or  in  pairs.  It  is  very  active,  and  runs  along  the  branches 
and  lioibs  of  trees  after  the  manner  of  a  Nuthatch. 

90.  Laniarius  major  Hartl. 
Laniarius  major  Shelley  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  54. 

Dryoscopus  major  Oadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  13S ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  0.  1891,  p.  384,  et  1897,  p.  31  (Togoland). 

Ad.  cf  ?  ? ,  27/5/01,  Pong. 

Common  in  marshy  situations  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Volta  River.  The  note  is  hoarse  and  guttural,  like  that 
of  the  bull-frog. 

91.  Laniarius  barbarus  (Linn.). 

Laniarius  barbarus  Oadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  153 ;  Reichen. 
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J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  31  (Togoland)  ;  IHartert,  Nov.  Zool.  ri. 
p.  418  (Gambaga). 

Upper  White  Volta. 

This  beautiful  Bush-Shrike  haunts  thick  undergrowth  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volta  River,  being  distributed  in  pairs  from 
■ource  to  mouth.  We  never  found  it  in  any  other  locality, 
and  it  is  essentially  a  river-loving  species.  In  April  it  was 
breeding.  From  two  of  the  specimens  obtained  we  took 
out  complete  eggs.  At  that  time  the  male  birds  were  very 
noisy,  uttering  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  heat  of  the 
day  their  loud  peculiar  notes,  like  the  clang  of  a  broken  bell, 
which  were  often  followed  by  a  whirring  noise  made  by  the 
wings. 

92.  Drtoscopus  gambensis  (Licht.). 

Dryoicopus  ffambensis  Gdidow ,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  146  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  384,  et  1897,  p.  31  (Togoland);  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  418  (Gambaga). 

Oambaga,  Karaga,  and  Krachi. 

Breeds  in  April.  The  call  of  this  species  is  loud  and 
flute-like.  We  observed  it  frequenting  acacia-trees  and 
picking  off  the  young  shoots  with  avidity.  It  is  common, 
but  found  only  outside  the  forest-region. 

93.  Drtoscopus  sabinii  (J.  E.  Gray). 
Dryoicopui  iabinei  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  143. 
Prahsu  and  Kwissa. 

Our  immature  male  is  similar  in  plumage  to  the  adult 
female,  but  it  shews  signs,  without  a  direct  moult,  of 
assuming  the  adult  male  plumage  :  the  light  grey  of  the 
crown  and  nape  is  mottled  with  black,  while  several  of  the 
tail-feathers  are  gradually  becoming  black  from  their  bases 
downwards. 

94.  BocAGiA  MiNUTA  (Hartl.). 
Bocapa  minuia  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  55. 

Telephonus  minuiui  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1869,  p.  883  (Fantee) ; 
Gadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  )28;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  385, 
ct  1897,  p.  33  (Togoland). 

Krachi  and  Pong. 
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This  species  is  not  found  in  the  Hinterland^  but  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Volta  River  from  Krachi  downwards. 
It  frequents  the  low  marshy  ground,  overgrown  with  high 
grass,  close  to  the  river.  The  birds  are  seldom  seen  during 
the  day,  but  towards  evening  may  be  observed  perched 
on  branches  of  prominent  shrubs  amongst  the  tall  grass. 
All  our  specimens  are  fully  adult,  the  males  having  their 
crowns  glossy  jet-black,  with  no  white  superciliary  streak  as 
in  female  examples. 

95.  Telephonus  seneqalus  (Linn.). 

Telephonus  senegalus  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  124;  Reicheu. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  386,  et  1897,  p.  32  (Togoland;  ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  418  (Oambaga). 

Kintampo,  Oambaga,  and  Pong. 

In  our  immature  specimens  the  under  parts,  except  the 
throat  and  middle  of  abdomen,  which  are  white,  are  ashy 
grey — stronger  on  the  flanks  and  chest,  and  becoming  pale 
ochraceous  on  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts ;  the  crown 
is  black,  mottled  with  ashy  brown ;  the  superciliary  streak 
ochraceous  buff;  the  bill  blackish  brown,  the  lower  mandible 
pale  horn-coloured  at  the  base. 

In  the  adult  specimens  the  ashy  grey  under  parts  of  the 
immature  birds  become  clear  grey,  with  scarcely  any  trace 
of  ashy ;  the  crown  and  bill  are  black,  the  superciliary  streak 
is  white  from  the  nostrils  to  the  eye. 

96.  Malaconotus  sulphureipectus  (Less.). 
Malaconotus  sulphureipectus  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  56. 
Laniarius  sulphureipectus  Gadow,    Cat.   B.  viii.  p.    159 ; 

Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  385,  et  1897,  p.  31  (Togoland). 

Cape  Coast  and  River  Volta. 

The  adult  female  is  slightly  larger  than  the  male,  and  has 
the  chest  less  strongly  washed  with  orange;  the  blue-grey 
of  the  mantle  extends  to  the  back ;  the  wing-coverts  and 
secondaries  are  edged  with  pale  yellow. 

97.  Malaconotus  poliocephalus  (Licht.). 
Malaconotus  poliocephalus  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  57  ;  Har- 

tcrt,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  418  (1899)  (Gambaga). 
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Lamariui  polioeephahu  Oadow,  Cat.    B.  viii.   p.    156; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  82  (Togoland). 
Oambaga. 

98.   NiCATOR  CHLORI8. 

Nicaior  chloris  Shelley  k  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  288 
(Abouri) ;  Oadow,  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  166 ;  Beichen.  J.  f .  O. 
1891,  p.  385  (Togoland). 

Prabsu  and  Fumau. 

This  species  inhabits  the  thickest  portions  of  the  forest. 
Its  alarm-note  is  a  guttural  "  churr/'  rapidly  repeated.  The 
male  is  rather  smaller  than  the  female 

99.  Htpbrgbrus  atricsps  (Less.). 
Hypergerui  atricepi  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  yii.  p.  352. 
Pong. 

A  rare  species,  which  frequents  damp  places  overgrown 
with  palm  and  bamboo.  It  is  a  graceful  and  remarkable- 
looking  bird  and  difficult  to  approach. 

100.  Cratbropus  platyckrcus  (Sw.). 

Crateropui  platycercus  Sharpe,  Cat.  6.  vii.  p.  471  ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  48  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  422  (Oambaga). 

Oambaga,  Batenga,  and  Salaga. 

Found  in  small  parties,  frequenting  rocky  tree-covered 
localities  in  the  open  country. 

101.  Cratbropus  sTiCTOLiBMUs  Alexander. 
Crateropus  itictiUtma  Alexander,  Bull.  H.  O.  C.  vol.  xii. 

p.  10  (Oambaga). 

Crateropus  reinwardti  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  48. 

Upper  White  Volta  (Oambaga). 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  reinwardti,  but  differs 
in  having  the  cheeks  dark  ashy,  in  place  of  jeUblack, 
shading  gradually  into  the  pale  colouring  of  the  throat 
instead  of  being  sharply  defined,  while  the  mottling  of  the 
throat  extends  up  to  the  chin. 

Total  length  (measured  in  the  flesh)  9*5  inches,  wing  4*7, 
tail  5*2,  tarsus  1*3.  Iris  light  lemon-coloured ;  legs  and 
feet  slatv  brown. 
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The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.  In  immature  birds  the 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  reddish  brown,  not  dark  brown,  and 
lack  the  olive  tinge. 

This  also  applies  to  the  young  of  C  platyeercus. 

In  the  British  Museum,  C.  reinwardti  and  C.  stictoUemui 
are  represented  by  the  following  specimens : — 


C,  reinwardti. 
Adult:  Gambia      (Jardine). 
n  99  (Jardine). 

^  „  (HendaU). 

„        Casamiiace  (coll.  Sharpe), 


C  itietolamus. 
Adult :  Fantee     (B.  B.  Sharpe). 
„  „  (Ussher). 

„  „  ( Ussher). 

„         Accra      (Shelley). 


99  » 


(Buckley). 


Adult  $ :  Shonga  ( W.  A.  Forbes). 
Adult  c^:  Gambaga  (Northeott). 

We  found  this  new  Crateropus  on  the  Upper  White  Volta 
River,  frequenting  the  thick  undergrowth  by  the  banks.  In 
habits  it  resembles  other  members  of  the  genus,  but,  unlike 
C.  plalycercut,  is  not  found  in  the  open  country.  Through- 
out the  breeding-season  it  is  met  with  in  small  parties. 

102.  Pycnonotus  barbatus  (Desf.). 

Pycnonotus  barbatus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  146 ;  Reichcn. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  390,  et  1897,  p.  43  (Togoland);  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  422  (1899)  (Gambaga). 

Prahsu,  Gambaga,  and  Salaga. 

This  is  an  abundant  species,  both  in  the  forest-country 
and  the  Hinterland. 

103.  Andropadus  viRENsCass. 

Andropadus  virens  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  109 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  44  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  422  (1899)  (Frahsu). 

Prahsu,  Fumsu,  and  Krachi. 

Abundant  in  the  forest,  its  Chat-like  note  being  con- 
tinually heard.  In  our  immature  birds  the  wings  lack  the 
olive-greenish  tinge  of  the  adults,  and  are  more  rufous,  while 
the  lower  mandibles  are  brownish  horn-coloured. 

104.  Andropadus  minor  Bocage. 
Andropadus  minor  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  400. 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 
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Thu  species  comes  very  close  to  A.  virens,  but  is  charac- 
terized by  being  slightly  smaller,  while  the  under  parts  from 
the  chest  downwards  are  more  strongly  washed  with  yellow, 
especially  the  axillaries. 

105.  Bjiopooon  indicator  (J.  et  E.  Verr.). 
Baopogon  indicator  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  62. 
Xenocichla  indicator  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  103. 
Phyllostrephui  indicator   Reichen.  J.  f.  O.   1897,  p.  43 

(Togoland). 

Prahsu  and  Kumasi. 

106.  BiCopoooN  LSUcoPLEURUs  (Cass.). 
Betopogon  leucopleurus  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  62. 
Xenocichla  leucopleura  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  104. 
Prahsu,  Fumsu,  and  Kumasi. 

107.  Criniobr  barbatus  (Temm.). 

Criniger  barbatus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  82 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  44  (Togoland). 

Fumsu  and  Kwissa. 

This  bird  keeps  to  the  thickest  portions  of  the  forest,  and 
is  more  often  heard  than  seen.  The  note  is  a  sharp  scolding 
*'  churr." 

108.  Criniger  plavicollis  (Sw.). 
Criniger  flavicollit  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  62. 
Xenocichla  JiavicoUie  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  97. 
Gambaga. 

This  Bulbul  is  rare,  and  is  not  found  in  the  thick  forest, 
but  frequents  the  wooded  banks  of  streams  in  the  less  enclosed 
country. 

109.  Criniobr  SIMPLEX  (Ilartl.). 
Criniger  eimplex  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  63. 
Xenocichla  eimplex  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  99. 
Phylloitrephue   simplex   Reichen.    J.   f.   O.    1897,  p.   43 

(Togoland). 

Cape  Coast,  Prahsu,  Kwissa. 
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This  is  a  shy  bird,  keeping  much  to  the  thick  bush.  Its 
babbling  notesi  which  are  not  unpleasant^  are  generally  heard 
towards  evening. 

110.    CrINIOBR  GRACILIROSTRIS  (Strickl.). 

Cnniger  gracilirostris  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  68. 

Andropadus  gracilirosti^  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  44 
(Togoland) . 

Chlorocichla  gracilirostris  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  114; 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  422  (Gold  Coast). 

Prahsu,  Fumsu,  and  Kwissa. 

111.  Crinioer  vbrreauxi  Sharpe. 

Criniger  verreauxi  Sharpe^   Cat.  B.  vi,  p.  78 ;  Shelley, 
B.  Afr.  i.  p.  63  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  44  (Togoland). 
Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

112.  Criniger  albigularis  Sharpe. 
Xenodchla  albigularis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  103. 

P hyllostrephus  albigularis  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  56 
(Togoland). 

Prahsu. 

The  measurements  of  both  our  specimens  (adult  and 
young  females)  are  larger  than  in  typical  C.  albigularis. 
We  shall,  however,  refer  our  birds  to  that  species  until 
further  material  is  forthcoming.  There  is  only  one  example 
(the  type)  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  the  following 
measurements : — Total  length  6*8  inches,  culmen  0*7,  wing 
2-7,  tail  2-4,  tarsus  0*75. 

Adult  $  (Prahsu).  Total  length  (measured  in  the  flesh) 
7  inches,  culmen  0*7,  tail  3*4,  tarsus  0*8.  Iris  hazel  ;  upper 
maudible  brown,  lower  light  horn-coloured;  legs  and  feet 
brown.  Our  immature  specimen  has  the  white  throat  washed 
with  buff. 

113.  Pyrrhurus  scandens  (Sw.). 
Pyrrhurus  scandens  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  64. 
Phyllostrephus  scandens   Reichen.   J.  f.  O.   1897,  p.   43 

(Togoland). 
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XenocicUa  seandenM  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  102 ;  Beichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  391  (Togoland). 
River  Volta. 
This  Bulbul  is  rare.     We  nerer  met  with  it  in  Asbanti. 

114.  PTRaHURUs  8IRINU8  (J.  et  E.  Verr.). 
PyrrhuruM  ierinuM  Shelley,  B.  Afir.  i.  p.  64. 
XenocicUa  eerina  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vi.  p.  100. 
Kumasi. 

By  no  means  common. 

115.  TuRDiNus  GULARI8  (Sharpe). 
Turdinue  pdarie  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  543. 
Fumau. 

116.  TURDINUS  PULTE8CIN8  (CasS.). 

Turdinui  fulpeicens  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  545. 
Prahsu. 

117.  HtLIA  PR18INA  Ca88. 

Hylia  prasina  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  172 ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1891,  p.  393,  et  1897,  p.  49  (Togoland). 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

This  bird  is  common  in  the  cleariugs  of  the  forest  ;  it  feeds 
on  insects,  which  it  catches  on  the  wing  after  the  manner  of 
a  Flycatcher. 

The  male  is  larger  than  the  female. 

118.  Pholidornis  rushijr  Cass. 
PhoUdamii  rushue  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  x.  p.  77, 
Fumsu. 

The  single  specimen  obtained  was  shot  at  the  top  of  a  high 
forest-tree :  we  never  observed  another. 

119.  EaiifoifSLA  pcsiLLA  Hartl. 

Eremomela  pueiila  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  160 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  394,  et  1897,  p.  50  (Togoland) ;  Hart€P^ 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  421  (Uambaga). 

(iambaga  and  Sekwi. 
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Jdult  $ .  Iris  grey  ;  upper  mandible  brown^  lower 
yellowish  horn-coloured  ;  legs  and  feet  slaty  brown. 

Found  in  the  open  bush-country^  especially  where  there  is 
^cacta-growth. 

120.  Erbiioiiila  badicbps  (Fraser). 

Eremomela  badiceps  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  165. 
Rare :  two  specimens  obtained  at  Prahsu. 

121.  Caiiaroptbra  brbvicaudata  (Riipp.). 

Camaroptera  brevicaudata  Shelley  &  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872, 
p.  287  (Aguapim) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  yii.  p.  168. 

Camaroptera  iineta  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  49  (Togo- 
land). 

Oambaga  and  Krachi. 

The  Krachi  bird,  obtained  in  May,  is  typical  C  brevu 
eaudata,  and  is  identical  with  specimens  procured  at  Zumbo 
on  the  Zambesiy  and  with  Abyssinian  examples  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Male,  Dec.  28,  1900  (first  winter  plumage).  Upper  parts 
uniform  ashy  brown,  becoming  bufiy  behind  the  eye  and  ear- 
coverts  ;  wing-coverts  olive-yellow,  brighter  on  the  outside  of 
the  quills  and  secondaries;  chest  and  flanks  washed  with 
pale  buff ;  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen  greyish  white ;  thighs 
tawny  yellow;  bill  brownish  black;  legs  and  feet  reddish 
flesh-coloured. 

This  being  a  transitional  plumage,  individual  variations 
may  be  noticed.  Some  birds  (the  youngest)  have  their  under 
parts  washed  with  decided  buff,  while  others  have  the  ashy 
grey  of  the  upper  parts  flecked  with  old  ashy-brown 
feathers. 

Regarding  C.  tincia  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  specific 
distinction  from  C.  brevieaudata. 

This  species  frequents  thick  undergrowth  by  streams  and 
rivers.  It  is  a  silent  bird,  its  time  being  always  fully  occupied 
in  searching  after  food. 
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The  type  in  the  British  Museum^  obtained  by  Capt* 
Shelley  at  Abouri,  Oold  Coast,  is  an  immature  specimen ; 
the  head  is  like  that  of  our  adult  female,  but  there  is  no 
black  on  the  breast,  and  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are 
whitish  instead  of  grey  as  in  the  adult. 

Description  of  the  adult  female.  Similar  in  dimensions  to 
the  male.  Crown  of  head  blackish  slate-coloured,  not  entirely 
black ;  chin  and  throat  white,  tinged  with  buff ;  black  collar 
on  the  fore-neck  narrower. 

This  bird  is  probably  A.  eervicalis  of  Reichenow.  It 
comes  very  close  to  the  figure  of  that  species  in  the  '  Journal 
r«ir  Ornithologie '  (1896,  p.  40,  pi.  v.  fig.  1). 

128.  Orthotomus  irtturoptebus  (Jard.). 
Orthotomui  erythropterus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.   228 ; 

Eeichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  893,  et  1897,  p.  49  (Togoland). 

Oambaga,  Kwobia,  Salaga,  Krachi,  and  Accra. 

The  specimens  killed  at  Oambaga  in  January  are  in  their 
first  winter  plumage.  The  upper  parts  are  uniform  pale 
brick-red  and  the  wings  rufous.  The  example  obtained  at 
Salaga  (May  14th)  is  changing  into  the  fully  adult  plumage. 
At  Accra,  a  month  later,  the  birds  were  in  full  breeding- 
dress,  with  the  upper  parts  vinous  grey,  a  little  darker  on 
the  head,  lores,  and  ear-coverts,  and  the  wings  rufous. 

The  length  of  the  tail  varies  from  2*3  to  1*8  inches  in  this 
species.  The  birds  in  winter  plumage  have  the  longest 
rectrices.  This  species  is  locally  distributed.  At  Oambaga 
it  was  fairly  numerous  on  open  stretches  of  ground,  and 
again  at  Accra.  It  had  not  previously  been  obtained  in  the 
Hinterland. 

129.  Prinia  mystacea  Riipp. 

Prinia  mystacea  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  191;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  421  (Gambaga). 

Oambaga,  Prahsu,  Kwissa,  Kintampo,  Salaga,  and  Yeji. 

Our  specimens  in  the  first  plumage  have  the  upper  parts 
light  brown,  washed  with  tawny,  especially  on  the  rump, 
while  the  under  parts  are  pale  yellowish  buff,  stronger  on  the 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts.     The  tail  is  long;    the  iris 
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122.  Camaroptbra  concolor  Hartl. 

Camaroptera   concolor    Shelley   &   Buckley,   Ibis,   1872, 
p.  291  (Aguapim) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  170. 
Prahsu,  Fumau,  and  Kwissa. 
Common  in  the  forest. 

123.  Camaroptbra  8UPBRCILIARI8  (Fraser). 
Camaroptera  iupereiliaris  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  171. 
Prahsu. 

124.  Stviblla  brachyura  Lafr. 

Sylviella  brachyura  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  154. 

Upper  White  Volta  and  Krachi. 

A  rare  bird  in  the  Hinterland.  We  know  of  no  previous 
records  of  it  from  the  Gold  Coast  or  from  Togoland. 

Our  specimens  exactly  agree  with  Abyssinian  examples  in 
the  British  Museum. 

125.  Stltiblla  plavivbntris  Sharpe. 
Sylviella  flaviveniris  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  157. 
PrahMU  and  Fumsu. 

The  immature  male  is  olive-brown  above;  the  head  is 
rufous  brown;  the  brownish  buff  of  the  throat  extends  to  the 
chest  iu  place  of  olive- green  ;  the  abdomen  is  whitish,  fading 
into  ashy  on  the  flanks.  In  the  adult  these  parts  arc  sulphur- 
yellow. 

12G.  Eminia  CERviNivBNTRis  (Sharpc). 

Eminia  cerviniventrit  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  71. 

Apal%8  cervinwentris  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  139. 

An  adult  male  from  Kwissa. 

This  s|)ecimeu  agrees  with  the  example  from  Denkera  in 
the  British  Museum  in  having  the  throat  black  and  the  sides 
of  the  chest  chestnut.  The  Gold-Coast  example  iu  the  same 
collection,  with  no  black  on  the  throat  and  no  chestnut  on 
the  flankn,  is  without  doubt  a  female. 

127.  Apalis  .migkiceps.     (Plate  VII.) 
Dryodromas  nigrict*ps  Shelley,  Ibis,  1873,  p.  139. 
Apalis  niyrictps  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  72 ;  Alexander,  Bull. 
B.  ()  C.  vol.  xii.  p.  12  (Prahsu). 
PratiHU. 
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The  type  in  the  British  Mtiteum,  obtained  by  Capt 
Shelley  at  Abouri,  Gold  Coast,  is  an  immatore  specimen ; 
the  head  is  like  that  of  oar  adult  female^  but  there  is  no 
black  on  the  breast,  and  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are 
whitish  instead  of  grey  as  in  the  adult. 

Deseriptiom  qf  the  adult  femak.  Similar  in  dimensions  to 
the  male.  Crown  of  head  blackish  slate-colouredi  not  entirely 
black ;  chin  and  throat  white,  tinged  with  buff ;  black  collar 
on  the  fore-neck  narrower. 

This  bird  it  probably  A.  cervicalU  of  Reichenow.  It 
comes  very  close  to  the  figure  of  that  species  in  the  *  Journal 
fiir  Omitbologie'  (1896,  p.  40,  pi.  t.  fig.  1). 

138.  Obthotomus  nTTUBOprnus  (Jard.). 

Ortkotomm$  erytkroptenu  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  228 ; 
Reichen.  J.  t  O.  1891,  p.  893,  et  1897,  p.  49  (Togoland). 

Oambaga,  Kwobia,  Salaga,  Krachi,  and  Accra. 

The  specimens  killed  at  Oambaga  in  January  are  in  thoir 
first  winter  plumage.  The  upper  parts  arc  uniform  pale 
brick-red  and  the  wings  rufous.  The  example  obtained  at 
Salaga  (May  14th)  is  changing  into  the  fully  adult  plumage. 
At  Accra,  a  month  later,  the  birds  were  in  full  breeding- 
dress,  with  the  upper  parts  ¥inous  grey,  a  little  darker  on 
the  bead,  lores,  and  ear-coverts,  and  the  wings  rufous. 

The  length  of  the  tail  varies  from  2*3  to  I'H  inches  in  thia 
species.  The  birds  in  winter  plumage  have  the  longest 
rectriccs.  This  upecies  is  locally  distributed.  At  Gambaga 
it  was  fairly  numerous  on  open  stretches  of  ground,  and 
again  at  Accra.  It  had  not  previously  been  obtained  in  the 
Hinterland. 

129.  TaiNU  H^hikctk  Rijpp. 

Primia  my»tacta  Shaqie,  Cat.  B.  rii.  p.  191 ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  421  (Ctambaga). 

(tamlwga,  Prahsu,  Kwissa,  Kintampo,  Salaga,  and  Yeji. 

(^ur  iipc<*imcns  in  the  tinit  plumage  have  the  upper  parts 
light  bniwn,  washed  with  tawny,  especially  on  the  rump, 
while  the  under  |mrf4  arc  |mle  yellowinh  buff,  stronger  ou  the 
flanks  and  under  tail.covert^.     The  tail  is  long;    the  iris 
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light  orange ;  the  legs  and  feet  flesh-coloured ;    the  upper 
mandible  is  brown,  the  lower  light  horn-coloured. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  our  adults  were  obtained  both 
in  winter  and  summer.  All  the  specimens  are  in  the  dark 
plumage  of  maturity.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
adults  have  no  seasonal  dress. 

130.  CiSTicoLA  cisTicoLA  (Tcmm.). 

Ciiticoia  cisticola  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  259. 

Accra. 

A  male  obtained  on  June  21st  is  in  worn  breeding-plumage, 
the  crown  being  almost  uniform  brown  on  account  of 
abrasion.  On  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers  there  is  a 
distinct  rufous  subterminal  mark. 

Our  other  male  specimen  is  in  the  striped  dress,  with  the 
central  tail-fuathcrs  brown,  the  remainder  being  dark  brown, 
tipped  with  pale  buff,  and  with  a  black  subterminal  bar. 

During  our  stay  on  the  West  Coast  we  never  met  with 
this  species  anywhere  except  at  Accra,  where  it  is  plentiful. 

181.  Cisticola  stangiri  (Fraser). 

Ciiticoia  itangeri  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  276 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  49  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vL 
p.  421  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga,  Salaga,  Krachi,  Pong,  and  Accra. 

The  specimens  obtained  in  January  and  February  were  in 
their  first  winter  dress.  In  May  and  June  this  bird  was 
breeding  and  in  summer  plumage.  The  female  is  smaller 
than  the  male. 

We  found  this  Cisticola  common  around  Salaga  and  Accra. 
Towards  evening  it  was  often  seen  climbing  the  tall  grasses 
and  posing  like  a  Keed- Warbler. 

132.  Cisticola  subruficapilla  (Smith). 

Ciiticoia  iubru/icapilla  Sharpe,  Cat.  U.  vii.  p.  283. 

Gambaga. 

Our  specimens  are  in  winter  plumage,  with  the  crown 
uidtorm  rutous.  This  Cisticola  had  not  been  previously 
recorded  from  the  West  Coast. 
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133.    CiSTICOLA  CINERASCENS  (HcUgl.). 

Cisticola  cinerascens  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  248;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  48  (Togoland). 

Gambaga,  Salaga,  and  Accra. 

The  specimens  killed  in  May  and  June  are  in  full  breeding- 
dress.     The  sexes  are  alike  in  measurements. 

This  species  is  rare  in  the  Hinterland,  but  fairly  common 
near  the  coast. 

134.  Cisticola  erythrops  (Hartl.). 

Cisticola  erythrops  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  250;  Reichcn. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  393  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  421  (Gambaga). 

Kumasi  and  Yeji. 

Hab,  West  Africa,  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Congo ; 
also  East  Africa  in  the  Zanzibar  district. 

135.  Cisticola  lateralis  (Fraaer). 

Cisticola  lateralis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  251 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  48  (Togoland). 

Kintampo,  Batenga,  Salaga,  and  Krachi. 

Adult  c?  (winter  plumage),  30/1  l/OO.  General  colour  above 
uniform  rufous  brown ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  quills 
and  secondaries  brown,  edged  with  dark  rufous ;  rump  dark 
ashy  brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  back  ;  tail-feathers 
brown,  externally  rufescent ;  tips  lighter,  with  broad  sub- 
terminal  bar  of  black  ;  lores  whitish ;  under  parts  white, 
washed  with  pale  tawny  buff  on  the  chest,  flanks,  and  under 
tail-coverts ;  thighs  deep  tawny ;  axillaries  and  sides  of 
wing  whitish  ;  quills  below  dusky,  inner  edges  rufous;  bill 
brownish  black  ;  lower  maudible  whitish  horn-coloured;  legs 
and  feet  reddish  flesh-coloured. 

Adult  S  {summer  jdumage)y  17/5101.  Plumage  similar  to 
that  of  winter,  but  dark  dusky  brown  above,  becoming  ashy 
grey  on  sides  of  face  and  chest  ;  under  parts  white  ;  sides 
of  body  and  flanks  ashy  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  huffish 
white  ;  bill  black  ;  tip  of  lower  mandible  whitish  horn- 
coloured. 

One  of   the  specimens  obtained   at   Batenga  in  May  it 
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changing  into  the  aummer  ptumage ;  the  upper  parti  are 
much    mottled,  the   new  dark   brovn   featben  oontrasting 
ntronglj  with  the  old  rufoui  brown  o(  the  winter  plumage. 
Thia  apedet  U  not  found  in  the  HintGrlaad. 

136.  CisTicoLA  KUVA  (Prater). 

Citticola  rvfa  Sharpe,  Cat.  R.  vii.  p.  263 :  Reicbeo. 
J.  f.  0.  1897,  p.  49  (Togolaod)  ;  Hartert,  Noy.  ZooI.  ri. 
p.  421  (Gambaga). 

Qambaga,  Batenga,  and  Krachi. 

The  winter  plumage  of  this  ipcciei  diffon  from  tho 
■ummcT  dress  in  being  rufous  brown  a1>ove,  brighter  on  the 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  llie  rhest,  aides  of  body,  and 
flanks  lire  washed  nich  pale  buff.  The  specimens  kilted  in 
May  are  uniform  dark  brown  above,  reddiih  brown  ou  the 
rump  and  upper  taiUcoverta.  Id  the  winter  plumage  tbo 
tails  are  longer. 

llie  seica  are  alike  in  meaanrcmeots. 

137.  Mblocicbla  ucNTALia  Fraaer. 

Mdotickla  menlalit  Beichen.  J.  t.  0.  1891,  p.  893,  el 
1B07,  p.  48  (Togoland)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  76  ;  Hartert, 
No?.  2ooI.  vi.  p.  421  (Gambaga). 

CUIicola  menlalii  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  rij.  p.  241. 

Daboja,  Krachi,  Pong,  and  Accra. 

This  species  is  widely  distributed,  inhabiting  the  tall 
elephaul-grass.     Tlie  flight  is  very  straight. 

It  is  curious  that  in  our  large  series  we  did  not  obtain 
any  females.  The  breeding.seaaon  is,  no  doubt,  in  May  and 
June.     In  frcshly-moultcd  birds  the  tails  are  very  long. 

188.  UiroLAiB  POLTSLOTT*  (VieiU.). 

Hi/polait  potyaloUa  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  80 ;  Reicheo. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  Si  (Tugoland). 

An  adult  male  from  Kintampo. 

139.  PnyLLoacuFta  bidilatxis  (Bechst.). 

Pkyllotcopitt  tibHalrU  Scebcihm,  Cat.  B.  v.  p.  &4 ;  Iteicben. 
J.  r.  O.  1897,  p.  fil  (Togoland). 

Phvllopfteiute  iibilairije  (Becbat.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1872, 
p.  St^i  (Cape  Coast). 

Sfikwi,  Gold  CuMt  Uinterland. 
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140.  Sylvia  sylvia. 

Sylvia  sylvia  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  81  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1897,  p.  50  (Togoland). 
Gambaga. 

141.  Fraseria  ocrbata  (Strickl.). 

Fraseria  ochreata  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  808  (1877). 

Ad.  cf  ? ,  12/8/00,  Prahsu.  Ad.  ?  9  <?,  26/6/00  ;  ad.  ?, 
20/7/00,  Prahsu,  Imm.  $,  ad.  $  ? ,  27/9/00,  Pumsu. 
Ad.  ^ ,  16/10/00,  Kwifisa. 

Common  in  the  forest,  frequenting  the  tops  of  the  tall 
trees.  In  our  large  series  none  of  the  specimens  have 
white  tufts  in  front  of  the  eye,  as  in  the  closely  allied,  but 
distinct,  species  F.  cinerascens. 

142.  Albthb  diadbkata  (Bp.). 

Alethe  diademata  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  58;   Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  892  (Togoland). 
A  pair  from  Prahsu. 

143.  CossYPHA  VERTicALis  (Hartl.). 

Cossypha  veriicalis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  45  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  894,  et  1897,  p.  50  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  420  (Gambaga). 

Cape  Coast,  Gambaga,  Salaga,  and  Krachi. 

Locally  distributed  and  generally  observed  in  pairs. 
Thickets  borderiDg  streams  and  rivers  are  its  favourite  resorts. 
A  series  of  rapid  babbling  notes  are  uttered  by  the  male 
bird  ;  they  become  persistent  just  after  rain  or  towards 
evening.  At  Gambaga  we  obtained  only  one  specimen — an 
adult  male ;  this  differs  from  our  other  examples  in  being 
larger,  while  the  outer  tail-feather  is  bright  orange  on  both 
webs.  We  shall,  however,  for  the  present,  refer  it  to 
C.  veriicalis. 

144.  CossYPHi  GiFFARDi  Hartcrt. 

Cossypha  giffardi  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  420  (Gam- 
baga). 

We  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  this  species.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  found  at  Gambaga,  but  to  the  northward  along 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  White  Volta  River. 
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145.  Bessonornis  oambao^  Hartert. 

Beuonomis  gambagae  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  420 
(Gambaga). 

Ad.cf,  16/12/00;  ad.  (J  (J  ?  ,  17/1/01;  ad.?,  18/2/01, 
Gambaga. 

This  new  species,  as  compared  with  its  near  ally,£.  modestuM, 
has  the  upper  parts  paler  and  more  ashy,  and  the  chestnnt 
on  the  rump  not  so  bright.  Tlie  blackish  spot  on  the 
inner  web  of  the  outermost  rectrix  (another  of  its  supposed 
characters)  is  not  constant,  since  in  several  of  our  specimens 
the  black  extends  across  both  webs  as  in  J3.  modestus  ;  there 
18,  moreover,  little  difference  in  the  measurements  of  the 
two  species. 

We  found  this  bird  at  Gambaga,  frequenting  rocky  kopjes 
in  pairs.  It  was  breeding  in  the  middle  of  December, 
making  its  nest  underneath  large  stones. 

146.  Pratincola  rubbtra  (Linn.). 

Pratincola  rubetra  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  179  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  61  (Togolaud)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  421  (Gambaga). 

Kintampo  and  Gambaga. 

Common  in  the  Hinterland  from  Novcml>er  to  February. 

147.  RUTICILLA  PHCENICURA  (LiuU.). 

Ruiicilla  phanicura  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  85. 
Gambaga,  S,  28th  December,  1900. 
The*  occurrence  of  the  Redstart  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony 
has  not  been  noticed  before. 

148.  TURDUS  PBLIOS  Bp. 

TurduspeUos  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  88. 

Kintampi  and  Lower  White  Volta. 

The  flanks  of  our  specimens  are  washed  with  buffish- 
chestnut,  and  the  bird,  therefore,  according  to  Seebohm's 
key,  is  T,  peliot. 

The  measurement  of  wing  varies  from  4*8  to  4'4  inches. 

149.  MoNTICOLA  SAXATILIS  (LiuU.). 

Moniicola  iaxatilU  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  89  ;    Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  420  (Gambaga). 
Gambaga. 
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The  flight  of  this  Rock-Thrush  is  very  straight.  Whea 
perched  its  actions  are  like  those  of  a  Wheatear. 

150.  Saxicola  (enanthb  (Linn.). 

Saxicola  cenanthe  Seebohm^  Cat.  B.  y.  p.  894;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  420  (Gambaga). 

A  pair  obtained  at  Gambagai  February  6th^  1901. 

151.  Pentholaa  albifrons  (Riipp.). 

Fentholaa  atbifroni  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  18;  Beichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  894  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vL 
p.  420  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Sang. 

Nestling,  Feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  rusty  brown. 

Immature  male.  As  in  the  adult  female,  the  white  frontal 
patch  is  assumed  last. 

Adult  female.  Uniform  blackish  brown  above  and  below. 

We  found  this  species  locally  distributed  in  the  Hiuter- 
land  in  open  stone-strewn  country,  where  it  breeds  in 
January,  making  its  nest  of  dried  grass  underneath  large 
boulders. 

The  male  sings  prettily,  and  when  alarmed  gives  vent 
to  a  string  of  chattering  notes,  the  last  being  prolonged  and 
plaintive. 

152.    MsLiENORNIS  EDOLIOIDES  (Sw.). 

MtUenornis  edolioides  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  815 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  235  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  418  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 

This  bird  is  locally  distributed,  frequenting  the  thickets  of 
fish-cane  near  the  streams.  It  is  shy  and  retiring  in  its  nature, 
and  was  not  observed  anywhere  except  in  the  Hinterland. 

158.  Bradyornis  pallidus  (v.  MiLller). 

Bradyornis  pallidus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  810 ;  Shelley, 
B.  Afir.  i.  p.  98. 

Bradyornis  modestus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  26  (Togo- 
land)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  419  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga,  Gomieri,  and  Batenga. 

First  winter  plumage.  General  colour  above  brown  ;  rump 
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wmahed  irith  rufous ;  lesser,  median,  and  greater  wiog- 
coverti  extcrn&Uy  edged  and  tipped  with  rufouH  fawn  ;  quilU 
and  »econdarics  ctterually  edged  witli  tbc  same,  the  latter 
tipped  with  fulvous ;  under  surface  light  ashy  brown, 
whitiab  on  chin,  throat,  and  abdomco  ;  Hanks  aud  under  tail- 
eoTcrta  waahcd  with  rufous  fawu ;  tail-feathers  hrown,  tipped 
with  tawny  buff;  under  wing-coverts  and  inucr  liniDgl  to 
qailla  tawnj.     (  $  ,  Kintampo,  80/11/00.) 

Adult  mate  [25/4/01,  Oambaga).  Upgier  jtarta  aaifom 
pale  brown ;  the  rufous  edgings  to  the  wiug-coverts  and 
quills  have  almost  disappeared,  leaving  hoary  whitish  marpna; 
lorei  and  ring  round  each  eye  dull  white  ;  under  parta  white, 
washed  with  pale  aithy  brown  on  the  fore-neck,  cheat,  and 
flauks  -,  under  wing-coverts  and  inucr  edges  of  quills  pale 
fawn-coloured  ;  under  tail-corcrts  white  ;  tail-fcatherv  brown, 
edged  with  pale  brown.  Total  length  (in  flesh)  65  inches, 
wing  8-28,  culmcn  Of!,  tail  8'2. 

This  spcciifi  is  widely  distributed  over  the  ojien  country 
and  is  migratory  in  it*  habits. 

1&4.  MuttJCArA  oaiaoLt  Liun. 

Muacicapa  griaola  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  I6I  ; 
Keidieu.  J.  f.  0.  1H1I7,  p.  26  (Togoiaud). 

Two  adult  males  were  obtaiued  at  Kwisssou  October  lOlb, 
1900. 

155.  MvNcic«rA  cxauLKicEiis  Hortl. 

Mu»cUapa  Cirni/Hrfiu  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.i*.  p.  16i  ;  Ueichen. 
J.  f.  0,  \WJ7,  p,  26  (Togolnnd). 

Muicicuita  cimertuciMt  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  ir,  p.  M. 

Krachi,  i  ad.  Iris  hszsl ;  bill  horn-brown,  base  of  lower 
mandible  light  yellowish  ;  legs  aud  feet  brown. 

Our  example  agrees  well  with  specimcus  &om  Soutfa 
Africa  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  type  of  the  subspecies,  Af.  eiiunuenw,  is  in  won 
plumage,  as  is  also  a  typical  specimen  from  Abouri  (ad.  S  , 
Feb.  21,  1872,  Shelley  Mua.).  An  example  of  M.  cmru- 
Uteent  in  the  British  Museum  from  BibalU,  Angola  (ad.  9  , 
Keb.   18fi8,   Anchiria).   is   iu   worn    plumage,  and   in   this 
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condition  is  identical  with  the  Abouri  specimen.  Our  bird^ 
however^  is  in  fresh  plumage,  although  there  are  still  a  few 
old  feathers  on  the  upper  parts  which  correspond  to  the 
dull  plumage  of  the  subspecies. 

The  general  delicate  blue-grey  coloration  of  M.  ccerulescens 
soon  disappears  through  age  and  abrasion^  giving  to  the  bird 
a  more  dull  and  ashy  appearance^  especially  on  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts.  This  may  be  noticed  in  several  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum  from  South  Africa  and  Angola. 

The  fresh  plumage  of  this  Flycatcher  quickly  becomes 
stained  and  worn,  owing  to  the  active  habit  it  possesses  of 
working  its  way  through  the  network  of  branches  of  thick, 
leaved  trees  in  search  of  insects. 

166.  MusciCAPA  MODESTA  Hartl. 

Muscicapa  modesia  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  156. 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

Uncommon,  and  only  found  in  the  forest. 

157.  Muscicapa  collaris  Bechst. 

Muscicapa  collaris  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  160;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  419  (Gambaga). 

Two  males,  killed  at  Oambaga  (Feb.  1st)  and  Kintampo 
(Nov.  11th)  respectively,  resemble  the  adult  female.  A 
third  male,  obtained  on  April  7th,  is  changing  into  the 
plumage  of  the  adult  male. 

158.  Alseonax  gambaojb  Alexander. 
Alseonax  gambagcs  Alex.  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  11. 
Gambaga^  ad.  S  • 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  A.  murinus,  but  is  larger, 
and  differs  in  the  following  characters : — General  colour 
above  light  brown  ;  under  parts  white,  tinted  with  brown 
on  the  lower  throat  and  sides  of  chest,  where  there  are  a 
few  obscure  brown  shaft- stripes.  Total  length  (in  flesh) 
4*7  inches,  wing  3,  tail  2*4,  tarsus  0*5.  Iris  black  ;  upper 
mandible  dark  brown,  lower  pale  horn-coloured ;  legs  and 
feet  brown. 

Hah,  Gambaga,  Gold  Coast  Hinterland. 
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159.  Alsionaz  comitata  (Caas). 

Buialis  camitata  Shelley  &  Buckley,  Ibia,  1872,  p.  287 
(Cape  Coaat). 

AUeonax  comiiaia  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  It.  p.  130. 

Prabao  and  Fumsu. 

This  species  is  uncommon,  and  is  found  only  in  the  forest. 
The  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 

160.  Alseonax  FANTKN8I8  Sharpe. 
AUeonax  fantentU  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  131. 
Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

161.  Artomyias  ussheri  Sharpe. 
Ariomyiai  uetheri  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p  144. 
Fumsu  and  Kwissa. 

Rare  and  of  local  distribution,  frequenting  the  tops  of  tall 
leafless  trees.  From  time  to  time  these  birds  dart  out  from 
their  high  points  of  vantage  to  catch  passing  insects, 
returning  again  to  the  same  places  after  the  manner  of 
Flycatchers.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  West- 
African  species  of  AUeonax,  to  which  genus  ArtomyioM  is 
▼ery  closely  allied. 

162.  Cassinia  pinschi  Sharpe. 
Coiiima  Jinichi  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  467. 

Rare.  Two  specimens  were  obtained  on  the  Mouse  Hills 
at  an  altitude  of  1300  feet. 

168.  Hyliota  plavigastra  Sw. 

Hyliota  fiavigoitra  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  248  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  27  (Togoland). 

Gambaga* 

This  species  was  only  observed  by  us  in  the  Hinterland. 
It  ia  decidedly  uncommon,  frequenting  the  open  bush- 
country.  The  specimen  obtained  was  in  company  with  a 
number  of  other  Flycatchers  (Baiii  tenegalensii). 

164.  Hyliota  nihrkorni  Hartl. 
Hyhoia  nehrkond  Hartl.  Ibis,  1892,  p.  373,  pi.  viii. 
Prahsu,  adult  i.    Total  length  (measured  in  the  flesh) 
4*2  inches,  culmen  0*4,  wing  2*9,  tarsus  0*65. 

Unfortunately  we  obtained  only  one  example  of  this  rare 
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species,  which  is  not  represented  by  a  single  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  type  came  from  Accra^  and  was 
described  by  Hartlaub^  whose  description  agrees  fairly  well 
with  our  example,  although  the  figure  is  misleading.  The 
under  parts  of  our  bird  are  almost  uniform  pale  ochraceous, 
not  deeper  on  the  breast  and  fore-neck  as  in  typical 
H.  nehrkomi,  while  all,  and  not  only  the  middle  tail-feathen, 
are  glossed  with  steel-blue. 

These  may  possibly  be  sexual  differences. 

165.  Smithornis  rufilateralis  Gray. 

Smithomis   rufilateralis    Sharpe,    Cat.    B.    iv.    p.   389 ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  383,  et  1897,  p.  29  (Togoland). 
An  adult  male  from  Fumsu. 

166.  Meoabias  flammulatus  Verr. 
Megabiasflammulattts  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  140;  Reichen. 

J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  28  (Togoland). 

Prahsu. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  thick  forest  undergrowth.  It  is 
shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  seeking  safety  by  flying  from 
one  high  tree  to  another,  while  uttering  from  time  to  time  a 
harsh  "  churr,  churr.'^     It  is  by  no  means  common. 

167.  DiAPHOROPHYiA  CASTANEA  (Frascr). 
Diaphorophyia    castanea   Sharpe,   Cat.    B.   iv.    p.    140  ; 

Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  29  (Togoland). 
Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 
Rare  :  resorts  mostly  to  the  high  forest  trees. 

168.  Platystira  cyanea  (MiilL). 

Platystira  cyanea  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  145  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  383,  et  1897,  p.  29  (Togoland) ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  419  (Gambaga). 

Cape  Coast,  Prahsu,  Oambaga,  Salaga,  and  Krachi. 

169.  Pachyprora  senegalensis  (Linn.). 
P'achyprora  senegalensis  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  98. 

Batis  senegalensis  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  29   (Togo- 
land)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  419  (Gambaga). 
Kintampo,  Gambaga,  and  Krachi. 
Keeps  much  to  low  bushes  in  the  open  country. 
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170.  Elminia  lonoicacda  (Sw.). 

Elminia  longicauda  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  ir.  p.  868;  Reichrn. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  27  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  yi. 
p.  419  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Krachi. 

Locally  diitribated,  haunting  the  .belts  of  fish-canes  near 
the  streams. 

171.  TRocHocEacus  nitens  Cass. 

TrochocercuM  niiem  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  801 ;  Reiehen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  28  (Togoland). 
Prahsu. 

172.  TeRPSKPHONI  CRISTATA  (Gm.) . 

Terpiiphone  viridii  Reiehen.  J.  f.  0.  1897,  p.  27  (Togo, 
land) ;  Hartert,  Not.  Zool.  ri.  p.  419  (Gambaga). 

TerpHpkone  crUtata  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  854 ;  Reiehen. 
J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  888  (Togoland). 

Gambaga  and  Krachi. 

In  our  adult  male  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  pure  white, 
a  few  of  the  others  are  still  in  a  transitional  stage,  changing 
without  a  moult  from  red  to  pure  white  with  black  shafts. 
In  our  young  male  the  tail-feathers  are  red,  changing  to 
white,  the  secondaries  being  broadly  edged  with  white.  In 
the  adult  female  the  tail-feathers  are  uniform  red,  the 
secondaries  being  edged  with  chestnut. 

178.  Tbrpsipboni  nioricips  (Temm.). 

Terpiiphone  nigriceps  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iv.  p.  859 ;  Reiehen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  28  (Togoland). 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

Our  two  female  specimens,  obtained  at  Prahsu  and 
Fumsu,  are  much  less  bright  on  the  upper  parts  than  the 
male;  the  crowns  are  dull  velvety  black,  with  little  or  no 
gloas  on  the  feathers ;  the  tail-feathers  are  dirty  reddish 
brown. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  three  specimens  of  this 
species  from  Ashanti,  which  are  similar  to  our  female 
examples. 
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In  the  forest-glades^  where  the  sun  can  penetrate^  this 
beautiful  Flycatcher  may  be  seen  dropping  silently  from 
one  bough  to  another  and  uttering  now  and  again  its 
pleasing  and  pretty  song. 

174.  HiRUNDo  RUSTiCA  Liuu. 

Hirundo  rustica  Shelley  k  Buckley,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  288 
(Gold  Coast)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  i.  p.  128 ;  Beichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1897,  p.  27  (Togoland). 

An  adult  male  from  Karaga,  obtained  May  6th,  1901. 

176.  Hirundo  niorita  Oray. 

Hirundo  nigrita  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  x.  p.  148;  Beichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  25  (Togoland). 

Prah  and  Volta  Bivers. 

Found  along  the  rocky  portions  of  the  streams.  Breeds  in 
August. 

176.  Hirundo  puilla. 

Hirundo  puella  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  x.  p.  164. 
Sekwi,  Gold  Coast  Hinterland. 

177.  Hirundo  domicblla  Finsch  et  Hartl. 

Hirundo  domiceUa  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  z.  p.  165;  Beichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  25  (Togoland);  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  422  (Gambaga) . 

178.  Hirundo  sbnbgalensis  (Linn.). 

Hirundo' senegalensii  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  x.  p.  168;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  yi.  p.  422  (Gambaga). 
Karaga,  Kwobia,  and  Pong. 
Common.     Breeds  in  the  holes  of  the  baobal-trees. 

179.  PsALiDOPROCNB  OBscuRA  (Hartl.). 
Pialidoprocne  obscura  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  x.  p.  203 ;  Hartert, 

Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  422  (Gambaga). 

Cape  Coast. 

Generally  seen  on  the  wing  towards  evening,  but  re* 
maining  inert  throughout  the  heat  of  the  day. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XX. — On  the  Ocrurr<-nce  0/ Balnnicepa  rex  on  Lake  Vieloria. 

Bj  Sir  IUhry  Joiivbtok,  K.C.H.,  O.C.M.G.,  F.Z.8. 
WuBN  I  &rst  reached  the  nhores  at  the  Victoria  Nyantt 
in  the  Utc  autumn  of  1891),  1  vn»  mfuruitMl  by  Mr.  Hobley, 
then  Collector  for  the  Klgun  DUtrict,  who  irnt  residing  on  lite 
shores  of  Kavirondn  Bay,  that  tlieShoe'hillor  Whale.headenl 
Stork  wan  oecanionally  seen  on  the  iiorth-east«r»  shores  of 
the  Victoria  Nyansa.  I  believe  that  the  same  informatiuu 
WM  givfu  to  me  by  other  Europeans  also.  When  I  reached 
the  country  of  Uganda  proper,  I  ijueitioncd  Mr.  F.  J. 
Jaeksim  on  the  atibject,  but  be  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
Ihe  bird  lH;inK  found  anywhere  nearer  than  the  Nilo  inarahoi 
about  Lake  Kioga.  Just  about  this  time  wc  had  both  been  told 
or  the  lialttHicept  hnving  been  shot  on  the  Victoria  Nile  Dear 
Lake  Kioga  by  Captain  I'onsonby.  of  the  Uganda  Riflea. 

One  Sunday  in  the  month  of  .March,  LiXK),  my  coUector, 
Doggctt,  and  my  brother,  Kir.  Alexander  Johnston,  went 
out  in  the  nTte-rnoiin  for  an  exourHinti  iu  my  lar|j^  Ugauda 
ctnoe.  In  the  tnarshe*  about  tive  miles  tu  the  west  of  the 
Kntebbe  Peninsula  they  saw  a  couple  of  Whale-headnl 
Storks,  one  of  which  Doggett  oucrettled  in  shooting.  Sub> 
ac.'i]umtly  he  rettiruetl  to  the  same  locality — the  marshj 
coast-line  of  tlie  Lake  to  the  west  of  tlie  Entebbe  peninsala — 
and  shot  two  more  ipecimenN.  I  aUo  permitted  two  more  of 
tbexe  birds  to  be  killed  by  Captain  Rattray  and  Mr.  Guy  Eden 
rcsjrectivety.  Captain  Ilattray's  bird  waa  givcu  by  hiui  to 
Mr.  V.  3.  Jackson  for  his  collection.  U'hen  these  specimaia 
hud  been  procured  I  placed  Italmieepa  on  the  Protected  ]jiat. 
I  have  aubaequtntly  heard  of  the  bird  having  been  aeeu  hy 
credible  witnesses  ou  the  west  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyauu  aa 
far  south  as  Ihe  Kagrra  River.  A  German  officer  also  told  ue 
that  it  was  met  with  on  the  German  coast,  just  south  of 
Ibe  Kascra,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  extended  its 
range  so  far  aa  ihc  south  eoa»t  of  Ihe  Victoria  Lake.  On 
ibc  east  coast  it  seems  to  be  found  aa  far  south  aa  the  vicinity 
of  Kavinjndo  Bny.  rersonally,  I  confi'sa  that  it  ix  a  Iittl« 
dtlQi-ult  tu  uudentand  why  its  raiit;c  should  not  include  all 
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tlie  Bhorea  of  the  Victoria  Nyanaa,  and  why  the  bird  ■houM 
nut  extend  its  area  (vhieh  at  present  includes  Lake  Albert) 
to  the  Albert  Edward  and  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Congo. 
I  myself  certainly  believe  that  1  saw  a  Baleenicepi  in  1882 
OD  tbe  swamps  of  the  Upper  Cuneue  River,  in  about  15°  south 
latitude,  at  the  back  of  Portuguese  Angola.  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley  was  wont  to  assert  that  he  had  seen  the  bird  on  the 
entreme  Upper  Congo.  But  neither  be  nor  I  have  been 
able  to  advance  any  further  proofs  in  support  of  our  belief. 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  vast  numbers  of  water-fowl 
which  displayed  themselves  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  where  from  a  picturesque 
point  of  view  the  display  of  birds  was  magnificeut ;  but  I 
never  noticed  amongst  the  many  kinds  of  waders  anything 
like  Balsnicepi  rex,  nor  could  the  natives  inform  me  that 
it  was  seen  there.  It  is  undoubtedly  couamon  at  the  back  of 
Busoga  on  the  great  swamps  and  marshy  lakes  which  are 
attached  to  tbe  system  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  Balisnicept 
is  ofteu  seen  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert,  and  thence 
iiorth-wcst  to  within  a  fauudred  miles  or  so  of  Khartum. 

Curiously  enough,  none  of  the  Europeans  residing  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  missionaries  or  officials,  had  ever 
noticed  this  remarkable  bird  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  before  Mr.  Doggett  shot  the  tirat  specimen  j  and  this 
fact  is  the  more  singular  when  we  remember  what  au  ardent 
and  all-searchiug  collector  is  Mr.  F,  i.  Jackson,  C.B.,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  enrich  our  National  Collection.  Never- 
theless this  failure  to  distinguish  Balamtceps  must  have  been 
diie  to  a  pure  oversight,  and  not,  as  some  people  have  argued, 
to  the  fact  that  tbe  bird  had  ouly  recently  extended  its  range 
to  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanaa  from  the  Upper  Nile. 
That  this  is  not  the  explanation  may  be  shown  from  the  facta 
that  the  bird  has  a  well-known  name — "  Biilue  " — in  the 
Luganda  tongue,  and  that  the  natives  of  Uganda  tell  me 
that  it  was  always  known  to  their  forefathers  and  was  a 
familiar  object  in  the  marshes.  The  natives  differ  somewhat 
in  their  accounts  as  to  its  breeding-habits,  but  are  agreed 
for  the  most  part  that  it  makes  au  untidy  unwieldy  nest  on 
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low  trees  near  the  swamps.  Some  say  that  it  builds  in  the 
branches  of  the  gouty  Ambatch  trees^  which  do  not  rise  to 
more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the  water's  edge. 

I  have  transmitted  two  specimens  of  Baltenicept,  a  male 
and  a  female^  to  the  British  Museum,  both  obtained  on  the 
shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyansa  in  1890.  (See. Dr.  Sharpens 
List^  above,  p.  108,  also  Ibis,  1901,  p.  156.) 


XXI. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publicatiom. 

[Contioued  from  p.  168.1 

40.  Andersen  on  Birds  from  the  F^troe  Islands. 

[Sjaselmsod  H.  0.  Miiller's  HsandBkreme  Optegnelser  om  Fsrtferaas 
Fugle.  I.  Uddrsg  Ted  Rood  Andenen.  Vidensk.  Medd.  Kbhyn.  1901, 
pp.  217-262.] 

An  account  is  given  of  the  field-notes  made  by  the  late 
Sysselman  H.  C.  Miiller  on  birds  observed  in  the  Faeroe 
Islands  from  1868  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  July  1897. 
They  refer  to  128  species,  and  are  arranged  in  systematic 
order. 

41.  Babson  on  the  Birds  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

[Biilletin  of  the  Bird  Club  of  Prinoeton  Uniyenitj.  Vol.  i.  No.  1. 
September  1901.] 

The  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bird-Club  of 
Princeton  University  is  appropriately  devoted  to  a  list  of 
the  birds  of  the  vicinity,  which  is  defined  as  a  circular  area 
of  about  eight  miles  radius  around  the  town.  The  list  con- 
tains the  names  of  258  species,  with  short  remarks  added 
to  each  of  them.  The  ''  permanent  residents ''  in  this  part 
of  New  Jersey  are  only  81,  whereas  the  summer  residents, 
which  come  from  the  south  to  breed,  are  70.  We  remark 
that  the  House-Sparrow  is  noted  as  *'  abundant  as  ever/' 
and  as  having  lately  taken  to  driving  away  the  Rough-winged 
Swallow  (Stelgidopteryx  serripennis)  by  seizing  on  its 
nesting-places. 
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42.  Barboza  du  Bocage's  List  of  his  Scientific  Papers. 

[Publica^des  Scientificas  da  J.  V.  Barboza  du  Socage  (1857-1901). 
Lisboa,  1901.] 

This  is  a  useful  list  of  scientific  memoirs  and  papers  of 
Prof.  J.  V.  Barboza  du  Bocage,  F.M.Z.S.,  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  us  from  the  excellent  work  he  has  done  on  the 
ornithology  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa.  The 
titles  of  17-7  publications  are  given  (1857-1901)  and  ex- 
planatory  notes  are  added. 

43.  Stanford  on  the  Distribution  of  Indian  Animals. 

[The  Distribution  of  Vertebrate  Animala  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma. 
By  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  ser.  B,  vol.  194, 
pp.  33^-436  (1901).] 

We  have  already  mentioned  this  excellent  and  instructive 
memoir  in  allusion  to  the  abstract  of  it  published  in  the 
Royal  Society's  'Proceedings'  (see  Ibis,  1901,  p.  728),  and 
have  not  much  to  add  on  the  present  occasion.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  of  the 
Vertebrate  Fauna,  are  stated  at  the  end,  and  are  illustrated 
by  a  map  in  which  the  proposed  divisions  of  the  Indian 
Fauna  are  clearly  shown. 

44.  Burckhardt  on  the  supposed  Antarctic  Continent. 

[Das  Problem  des  antarktischen  Schopfungscentrums  vom  Standponkt 
der  Omithologie.  Von  Prof.  Rud.  Burckhardt.  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Syst.)  xv. 
Heft  67.] 

Prof.  Burckhardt  discusses  at  some  length  the  question 
of  the  former  existence  of  an  Antarctic  Continent  from  an 
ornithological  point  of  view,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  provided  by 
the  Ratitse  and  their  distribution,  gives  no  support  to  the 
theory. 

45.  Chapman  on  new  Peruvian  Birds. 

[Descriptions  of  Six  apparently  New  Birda  from  Peru.  By  Frank  M. 
Chapman.    Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  pp.  225-228.] 

Mr.  Chapman  describes  the  following  new  species  and 
subspecies  represented  in  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred 
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specimens  received  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Keays,  by  wliom  it  was 
made  at  Inca  Mine,  in  S.E.  Peru  (lat.  l^""  31'  S.,  long. 
70°  W.,  alt.  GOOO  feet) :  Chlorochrysa  fulgentissima,  Malaco- 
ihraupis  casianeicepty  Euphonia  xanthogastra  bninneifrons, 
ChlorospinguM  flavigulariM  parvirostris ,  Ochthaca  keaysiy  and 
Terenura  xanthonota.  The  Chlorochryta  is  apparently  the 
same  as  that  described  and  figured  in  this  Journal  (Ibis, 
1901,  p.  716,  pi.  XV.)  by  Graf.  v.  Berlepsch  and  M,  Stolzmann 
a:s  C.  hedwlga ;  and  if  so,  Mr.  Chapman's  name  (August  11)01 ) 
will  have  priority. 

46.  Clark  cm  the  Ajfftniiies  of  the  Humming -birds. 

[Are  Uunjming-birde*  Cvpaeloid  or  CaprimulgoidP  By  Hubert  Ljman 
CUrk.    Science,  Now  Ser.'  xv.  p.  108  (1902).] 

After  quoting  Prof.  D'Arcy  Thompson's  concluding 
paragraph  in  his  paper  on  tlie  pterylosis  of  Patagona  gigai 
(P.  Z.  S.  1901,  p.  311)  and  Dr.  Shufeldt's  '  Studies  of  the 
Macrochires  *  (which  take  exactly  opposite  views  as  to  the 
relationship  of  the  Trochilidse),  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  just 
completed  a  careful  examination  of  certain  members  of  this 
family  and  of  the  Cypselidse  and  Caprioiulgidse,  pronounces 
as  follows : — 

"  I  am  led  to  disagree  with  Professor  Thompson  that  the 
Humming-birds  are  nearer  to  the  Goatsuckers  than  to  the 
Swifts,  and  I  must  dissent  quite  as  strongly  from  Dr.  Shu- 
feldt's opinion  that  the  pteryloses  of  Swifts  and  Humming- 
birds are  '  essentially  different.'  To  my  mind  the  Swifts 
and  Humming-birds  are  pterylographically  nearer  each  other 
than  are  Grouse  and  Guans,  and  almost  as  nearly  allied  as 
Grouse  and  Uuail.  I  cannot  see  that  the  Caprimuigi  have 
any  close  relationship  to  either.' ' 

47.  Dubois't '  Synopsis  Avium'  (fasc.  v.-viii.). 

[SynopciU  Arium.  NouveAU  Manuel  d'OmithoIo^e,  par  Alpbouse 
DuUiU.     Fasc.  V.-VIIl.     Uoyal  bvo.     IJruxelles,  1900  01] 

In  these  four  "fascicules  "  of  the  *  Synopsis  Avium  '  (see 
IbiH,  1901,  p.  326)  the  enumeration  of  the  Oscininc  Pa^^seres 
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IS  continued  from  No.  4015  to  No.  7980  (Muscicapidse- 
Fringillidre).  We  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
called  the  "subspecies''  by  that  name  and  not  ''varieties" 
— a  term  which  should  be  reserved  for  abnormal  variations 
(albinos,  melanisms^  &c.).  The  following  species  are 
figured : — Geositta  rufipennit,  G.  isabellina,  Lipaugus  holery- 
thrtUy  Attila  citreopygius,  Cyanolyca  yucatanica,  Xanihura 
cyanodorsalis,  and  X.  caruleocephala* 

48.  '  T%e  Emu.' 

[The  Emu,  a  Quarterly  Magaxine  to  popularise  the  Study  and  Pro- 
tection of  Native  Birds.  Official  Organ  of  the  Australasian  Ornithologists* 
Union.  Editors  A.  J.  Campbell  and  H.  Kendall.  Vol  i.  pts.  1-2,  pp.  1-80, 
pis.  i.-ii.] 

We  have  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  giving  a  notice 
of  the  first  two  numbers  of  our  ''  newly-hatched "  con- 
temporary, '  The  Emu/  the  oflBcial  organ  of  the  Australasian 
Ornithologists^  Uuion^  while  we  feel  a  natural  pride  in 
observing  that '  The  Ibis '  has  at  least  suggested  the  title  of 
the  Journal,  and  our  constitution,  perhaps,  to  some  extent 
that  of  the  Society  which  issues  it. 

A  serial  has  long  been  needed  to  collect  within  its  pages  the 
scattered  papers  on  Australasian  Ornithology ;  and  we  notice 
that  it  is  intended  to  include  articles  on  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  a  very  necessary  matter  in  Australia  of  the  present 
day.  The  membership  of  the  Union  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Australia,  for  we  see  that  Prof.  Newton  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Dalgleish  are  on  the  list  of  the  founders. 

That  we  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  Federated 
Australia  no  one  at  the  present  juncture  will  deny,  and  we 
may  well  hasten  in  return  to  shew  our  readiness  to  assist  in 
any  of  her  new-born  enterprises  as  far  as  we  are  able,  though 
it  be  by  so  small  a  contribution  as  a  congratulatory  and  appre- 
ciative notice  of  her  first  united  ornithological  efibrt.  '  The 
Emu '  itself,  we  are  sure,  will  prove  an  undertaking  of  no 
small  importance,  and  that  it  may  advance  and  prosper,  even 
until  it  rivals  our  own  publication,  is  our  heartfelt  desire. 

The  Union  starts  its  career  under  the  Patronage  of  the 
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Prince  and  PrinccM  or  Wal<!x  and  under  the  Prc«i(lcncT  of 
Col.  W.  V.  LcRgc,  wbilo  the  names  of  the  othtr  »fRce-hrarm 
form  K  K<iarBtitt%  of  fiitiiro  cxcrlleacc.  The  Editon  (Mcmts. 
A-  J.  Camplx-ll  ntiil  II.  Kcmlall)  have  provided  papcn  of  a 
po[>ular,s»wcllaAof  ABciciitilic,  nature — wisely  rudcat  on  ring 
to  attract  thereby  all  sorts  and  conditiona  of  the  widely- 
■cattcrrd  binl-lovm  of  the  Continent ;  trhiio  coloured  plate* 
arc  promised  in  the  future,  if  funds  permit,  to  replace  nr 
an|;mrnt  the  repruductioiii  of  photugraplis  temporarily 
uti  tiled. 

Ilic  fint  number  contains  an  account  of  the  meetings 
which  l«d  to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  with  a  photographic 
reiirtxluclion  of  the  signatures  of  the  ornithologiata  present 
on  Nov.  7th,  llHXl;  the  second  a  report  of  the  luauifiiral 
ScMiion  of  Oct.  31b1,  1901,  with  the  President's  address; 
while  both  comprise  articles  by  well-known  Australian 
nniitholo(rists,  and  conclude  with  memoranda  nnder  various 
jM-rmanent  headinf^,  i^nch  as  "  Forgotten  Fenthere,"  "Stray 
Feathers,"  "From  Magazines,"  "Reviews,"  and  "About 
Members," 

49.  rmn't  •  Birds  of  Cakutta.' 

[Th«  Bitda  of  Cslciitta.  Bj  ¥.  Fiati.  Sm  Aro.  Cslratta,  1001. 
Pp.  l-m.    Price  2*.  ntt.] 

This  little  liook,  which  is  plea»autly  written  in  a  popular 
and  slightly  jocose  style,  contains  articles  uH^iually  printed 
in  'The  Asian  '  on  twenty-four  kinds  of  binis.  The  titles 
being  Ki*i^i>  ■"  Knglinti,  the  author  has  managed  to  include 
nnder  each  heatUu);  various  species  which,  among  Anglo- 
Indians  ut  Calcutta,  go  by  the  same  appellation,  while  bu 
geuerally  gives  the  native  names  also.  The  liabita  of  the  birds 
are  by  no  means  neglected,  anil  stories  in  connexion  with 
them  brighten  the  pages.  The  plumage,  nests,  and  eggs  are 
(Icseribod  with  saflirient  exactitude,  anil  the  [lamphlet  will 
doubtless  be  of  great  use  to  residents  or  visitors  who  are 
tyrua  in  the  science  of  omtlhology. 
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50.  Ftnsch's  Lists  of  the  Birds  of  the  Ley  den  Museum. 

[Zur  Catalogisirung  der  ornithologischen  Abtheilung  yon  Dr.  O.  finsch. 
VL-IX.    Notes  Lejden  Mud.  xxiii.  pp.  1,  33,  58,  97.] 

Dr.  Finsch  proceeds  with  his  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  the 
Leyden  Museum  (see  Ibis^  1891^  p.  725)  and  his  remarks 
thereupon,  and  now  treats  of  the  Meropidse,  Muscicapidas, 
Certhiidas,  and  Cuculi.  A  new  species,  Cyomis  hosii,  is 
described  from  Borneo,  and  a  complete  revision  of  this 
difficult  genus  is  >given.  The  supposed  Cuculus  canoroides 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  rc-united  to  the  European 
C  canorus.  Various  otber  notes  and  comments  on  the 
birds  of  these  groups  are  given. 

51.  Hacker  on  the  Song  of  Birds. 

[Der  Gesang  der  Vogel,  seine  anatomischen  und  biologischen  Orund- 
lagen.  Yon  Dr.  Valentin  Ilacker.  8vo.  Jena,  1900.  Pp.  0,  102. 
G.  Fischer.    Price  S«.  ed.] 

This  interesting  little  volume,  abundantly  and  clearly 
illustrated,  gives  in  the  first  place  an  account  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  bird's  syrinx.  There  is  naturally  not  a  great  deal  of 
novelty  in  this  part,  excepting,  indeed,  that  the  syringes  are 
often  exhibited  in  longitudinal  section,  thus  emphasizing  the 
different  thickness  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  rings  which 
constitute  the  organ.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  deals 
exclusively  with  the  phenomena  of  song  in  birds. 

52.  Hall  on  the  Species  of  Oymnorhina. 

[A  Revision  of  the  Genus  Ch/tnnorhina,  By  Robert  HalL  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Victoria,  xiv.  pp.  1-9.] 

Mr.  Hall  shews  that  many  intermediate  forms  exist 
between  the  white-backed  G.  leuconota  and  the  black-backed 
G.  tibicen,  upon  some  of  which  the  supposed  species 
G.  hyperleuca  and  G.  dorsalis  have  been  founded.  He 
proposes  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  species,  and  to  call  it 
G.  leuconota.  But  if  this  is  done  the  name  ''tibicen'^  of 
Latham  has  the  priority  and  should  be  employed.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  white-backed  and  the  blacK -backed 
birds  are  readily  distinguishable. 
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53.  Hartert  on  an  overlooked  Swift. 

[On  an  overlooked  lodian  Swift.    By  Ernst  Hartart   Omis,  xi.  p.  190.] 

The  resuscitated  Swift  is  Cypselus  acuiicauda  of  Jerdon 
(B.  Ind.,Suppl.  p.  870,  1864),  which  iuthe  B.  M.  Catalogue 
(zvi.  p.  444)  has  been  united  to  Micropus  apus  pekinensiM. 
Mr.  Hartert  has  now  found  a  second  specimen  in  the  Tring 
Museum  (from  Cherripungi,  Khania  Hills),  which  he  has 
compared  with  the  type  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  (from 
Nepal)  and  found  to  be  identical  with  it.  He  calls  it  Apu$ 
acuiicauda^  and  describes  its  characters.  We  prefer  to  call 
it  by  Blyth's  name  Cypselus  acuiicauda. 

64.  Hartert  and  Hellmayr  on  two  new  Thnuhes. 

[On  two  new  Thrushes  from  Western  Colombia.    By  Ernst  Hartert 
and  Carl  £.  Hellmayr.    Nov.  Zool.  viii.  pp.  402,  4Ud.] 

T\ardus  iynobilis  yoodfellowi,  from  the  Cauca  ralley  of 
Colombia,  and  T.  colombianus  (a  southern  representative  of 
T,  obsoletus,  but  nearly  allied  to  T.  niyrirostris),  from  Cali, 
Western  Colombia,  are  described  as  new. 

65.  Htlm  on  some  Birds  of  Heligoland. 

[Ueber  einige  omitholof^sche  l^bacbtungen  auf  Helgoland.  Von  F. 
Helm.    Omithul.  Monatob.  iz.  pp.  149- 151. J 

This  paper  treats  of  the  Starling,  Linnet,  Swift,  Hooded 
Crow  aud  Wild  Duck,  as  noticed  on  Heligoland. 

56.  Helm  on  the  Flight  of  Birds. 

[Betrachtunjren  iiber  die  Beweise  Odtko's  fiir  dio  Ilohe  und  Schnel- 
ligkeit  dee  Wanderflugtis  der  Vogel.  Von  F.  Ilehn.  J.  f.  O.  UiOO, 
pp.  435-452. 

Weitere  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Beweise  Gatke*s  fiir  die  Ilbhe  und 
Scbnelligkeit  des  Wanderfluges  der  Viig^l.  Von  P.  Helm.  J.  f.  0. 1901, 
pp.  280-803.] 

Herr  Helm  considers  that,  although  we  may  agree  with 
many  of  Gatke's  statements  regarding  the  flight  of  Birds, 
certain  of  his  conclusions  are  most  surprising,  and  are  fouiultd 
on  premisses  which  may  be  shown   to  be  false.     EM|)ccially 
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is  this  true  of  the  velocity  of  the  movements  of  the  flocks  on 
migration,  which  Gatke  calculates  in  the  case  of  the  Ked- 
spotted  Bluethroat  at  some  45  geographical  miles  per  hour. 
This  estimate  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  bird  quits 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May^  while  it 
arrives  in  Heligoland  at  about  the  same  time  of  year  j  so 
that  some  400  miles  would  be  covered  in  one  spring  night  of 
perhaps  9  hours  duration.  Moreover,  Gatke  appears  to  have 
believed  that  the  flocks  never^  or  hardly  ever^  rested  by  the 
way.  Now  Herr  Helm  is  at  great  trouble  to  shew  that  the 
Blue-throat  leaves  Egypt  in  February  or  March,  and  proves  by 
many  a  record  that  it  occurs  in  spring  much  more  frequently 
than  has  been  hitherto  believed  in  the  intermediate  districts  of 
Austria  and  Germany.  It  therefore  has  one  or  two  mouths  iu 
which  to  compass  the  journey. 

Again^  as  to  the  height  at  which  the  flocks  travel^  he 
considers  that  former  calculations  may  have  been  erroneous, 
for  he  thinks  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  not  been 
suflSciently  reckoned  for,  and  that  it  may  produce  delusive 
eflects  both  upon  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  observer. 
Sound  travels  very  difl*erently  through  difterent  media,  and 
the  distance  of  a  bird  may  be  extremely  difiicult  to  judge 
correctly.  The  second  article  brings  under  consideration  the 
flight  of  Swallows,  Carrier-Pigcons,  and  Ducks,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  temperature. 

57.  Hudson's  '  Birds  and  Man.* 

[Birds  and  Man.  By  W.  II.  Hudson,  F.Z.S.  London.  8vo.  Longmans. 
818  pp.     1901.    Price  G«.  net.] 

This  new  volume  of  our  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson's  essays 
on  topics  connected  with  bird-life  will  be  of  interest  to 
ornithologists  as  well  as  to  the  world  in  general.  They  relate 
to  such  popular  subjects  as  Daws,  Ravens,  and  Wiilow- 
Warblers,  and  to  such  familiar  places  as  London,  Wells,  and 
Selborne,  but  will  be  none  the  less  appreciated  by  many  of  us. 
The  Dartford  Warbler  has  deservedly  a  chapter  to  itself: 
Mr.  Hudson  found  it  still  existing  in  four  counties  "  in  a  few 
widely-separated  localities,"  but  in  spite  of  the  •'  protection- 
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ordew"  of  the  CouDty  Councils  it  will  probably  be  soon 
extinct. 

68.  Mutton  on  Migratory  Birds  in  New  Zealand. 

[Our  Migratory  Birds.  By  Capt.  F.  W.  Hutton,  F.R.S.  Trans.  New 
Zeal.  Inst.  1900,  p.  251.] 

This  is  an  interesting  paper  which  we  commend  to  the 
notice  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the  difficult  problems  of 
Migration.  The  only  regular  summer  yisitors  to  New 
Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  there^  are  the  two 
parasitic  Cuckoos  Eudynamis  taitensis  and  Chrysoeoccyx 
lucidus.  But  numerous  Waders  and  other  birds  appear 
there  more  or  less  sporadically,  besides  a  number  of  accidental 
Tisitors  from  Australia  and  other  adjacent  lands. 

69.  Madardsi  on  a  new  Palaarctic  Bird. 

[Ueber  einen  neuen  pal»arktiBchen  Vogel :  AcafUkopnnaU  puelhf  n.  sp. 
Von  Dr.  Julius  y.  Madmrias.    Term^zet.  Fiiiet.  xxv.] 

Aeanihopneuetepuella  is  based  on  several  specimens  received 
by  the  National  Hungarian  Museum  from  the  vicinity  of 
Vladivostock,  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Phyllo- 
seopus  coronatue  of  Japan  (Cat.  B.  v.  p.  48),  but  has  no 
light  middle  stripe  on  the  head,  and  shews  other  points  of 
diffork*ence. 

60.  Mitchell  on  the  Ctassification  of  Birds. 

[On  the  Intestinal  Tract  of  Birds ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Valuation  and 
NomeneUture  of  Zoological  Characters.  By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell, 
D.Sc.  Ozon.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lend.  ser.  2  (Zool.), 
yoL  viii.  pt.  7,  pp.  179-275 ;  8  platee.] 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  present  paper  Dr.  Mitchell 
had^  in  a  communication  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London , 
directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  intestinal  tract 
as  a  basis  of  bird-classification. 

The  yery  large  series  of  differences  in  the  size  of  the  yarious 
loops  and  folds  of  this  tract  lend  themselves  to  a  regular 
arrangement  of  birds  in  correspondence  tliercwith,  and,  \ihut 
is  more  important^  permit  of  a  reasduable  guess  at  the  mure 
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archaic  forms,  and  thus  allow  of  the  tracing  of  the  yarious 
modifications.  Such  types  as  the  Gallinaceous  birds  and 
Chauna  lie  at  the  base  of  the  series  with  numerous  regular 
folds  quite  like  those  of  a  crocodile.  Thence  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  can  be  followed  out  in  several  directions, 
and  with  great  ease  to  the  reader  on  account  of  the  useful 
diagrammatic  lines  of  ascent  figured  on  the  author's  plates.  It 
must  be  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  is  reassuring  to  us,  to 
find  that  the  scheme  recommended  does  not  do  violence  to 
old-established  views  of  classification.  Thus  the  Petrels 
are  placed  near  to  the  Storks  and  Herons  as  W.  A.  Forbes 
urged  they  should  be;  and  the  Gulls  are  put  near  the 
Charadriiform  birds.  It  is  largely  the  absence  of  all  sen- 
sational reshuffling  of  the  groups  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Mitchell  has  tapped  a  new  source  of  information, 
which  will  serve,  perhaps  even  better  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before^  to  help  us  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  birds. 

61.  Nelson  on  new  Mexican  Birds. 

[Descriptions  of  a  new  Genus  and  eleven  new  Species  and  Subspecies 
of  Birds  from  Mexico.  By  E.  W.  Nelson.  Proc.  BioL  Soc.  Washington, 
xiv.  pp.  169-176.] 

Mr.  Nelson  describes  as  ''new  species''  Craa  chapmani 
from  Yucatan,  Attila  mexicanus  from  Tabasco,  Myiopagis 
yucatanensis  from  Yucatan,  Stelgidopteryx  ridgwayi  from 
Yucatan  and  Mexico,  and  Troglodytes  peninsularis  from 
Yucatan,  besides  several  subspecies.  A  new  genus  ''  Nyctia- 
grius  "  is  made  for  Caprimulgus  yucatanicus  Hartert  (Cat.  B. 
xvi.  p.  575). 

62.  Osgood  on  the  Birds  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

[Natural  History  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  By  Wilfred  H. 
Osffood.  N.  American  Fauna,  No.  21,  pp.  7-60,  pis.  i.-v.  Washington, 
1901.] 

After  an  introductory  account  of  the  islands,  which  lie 
off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  details  of  their  physio- 
graphy, Mr.  Osgood  proceeds  to  tabulate  the  species  of 
Vertebrates  which  are  found  there,  furnishing  in  conclusion 
notes  ou  those  of  most  importance  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
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works  consulted.  He  found  birds  abundant,  but  of  the 
ninety-six  species  observed  the  majority  were  much  the  same  as 
in  theSitkan  district.  Two  new  forms  are  described  as  peculiar 
to  the  group — Cyanociita  atelleri  carlottcB  and  Dryobatts 
picoideus;  while  a  third,  Nyctaia  aeadica  scottea,  is  also  fouud 
on  the  mainland. 

63.  Osgood  on  the  Birds  of  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska. 

[Natural  History  of  the  Cook  Inlet  Hegion,  Alaska.  By  WilfnHi  II. 
Osgood.  North  American  Fauna,  No.  21,  pp.  51-81,  pis.  vi.,  vii. 
Washington,  1901.] 

After  leaving  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Mr.  Osgood 
and  his  assistant  made  a  ''biological  reconnaissance ''  into 
the  district  of  Cook  Inlet,  jus^t  south  of  the  great  Alaskan 
promontory.  It  was  too  late  (August  and  September)  for  the 
summer  migrants,  and  the  birds  met  with  were  perniaueut 
residents  or  "  fall  stragglers.^'  Land-l)irds  were  not  nume- 
rous either  as  species  or  nidividuals.  The  list  enumerates 
77  species,  all  known  Alaskan  forms. 

M.  Pycrqft  on  the  Neognathine  Palate, 

[Some  Points  in  the  Morphology  of  the  Palate  of  the  Ntognath«g, 
By  W.  P.  Pycraft,  A.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  (Zool.) 
zxTiii.  pp.  343-^7,  pis.  31,  32.] 

Mr.  Pycraft  here  discusses  the  peculiarities  and  changes 
of  the  palate  in  the  Neognatha^  compared  with  those  in  the 
PakeognatluB^  the  former  group  consisting  of  the  "  Carinate  " 
birds,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tinamous,  and  the  latter  of 
the  Tinamous  and  the  "  Ratite  "  birds.  He  prefers  the  palate 
to  the  sternum  as  a  guide  to  classification.  The  differences 
he  considers  to  be  those  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind,  while 
the  Palseoguathiue  type  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest,  and 
Dromitus  the  most  typical  genus  in  this  respect.  Dromaus 
it  therefore  taken  as  the  standard,  and  is  compared  as  re- 
gards the  palate  with  Rhea  and  the  Tinamous  (which  are 
much  alike) ;  a  glance  is  then  taken  at  the  ''Carinate^'  binls, 
of  which  many  examples  are  considered.  Summing  up, 
the  vomer  and  pterygoid  are  stated  to  be  uninterruptedly 
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connected  with  one  another  throughout  life  in  the  Pakeo- 
gnat/ue,  while  the  palatines  remain  perfectly  separated  from 
one  another  ^'caudad/'  and  are  connected  only  with  the 
maxillo-palatine  processes  ''  distad '' ;  in  the  Neognathe  the 
relations  of  these  bones  are  of  the  opposite  character,  and 
the  palate  is  undoubtedly  undergoing  .a  further  change. 
The  most  primitive  form  of  Avian  palate  is  the  Dromseo- 
gnathous^  and  not  the  Schizognathous. 

65.  Reiser  and  Knotek  on  Bird-migration  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

[Ergebnisse  der  omithologiBchen  ZugBbepbachtungen  in  Bosnien  imd 
der  HercegoviDa.  Verfasst  von  CuBtos  Othmar  Reiser  und  Prof.  Johann 
Knotek.    Wissensch.  Mitth.  aus  Bosnien  u.  Hercegovina,  Bd.  viii.] 

This  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  observation 
of  bird-migration  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  the  years 
1897-1900^  commencing  with  the  autumnal  migratiou  of 
1897^  and  ending  with  the  vernal  migration  of  1900.  After 
lists  of  the  various  stations  and  observers^  the  notes  of  the 
latter  are  given,  arranged  in  systematic  order.  Then  follows 
a  risumi  of  the  details  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  calendar, 
so  that  we  can  see  what  species  passed  on  each  particular  day. 
In  the  autumnal  migration  of  1899,  51  species  are  recorded ; 
in  the  vernal  migration  of  1900,  62. 

66.  Robinson  and  Richmond  on  Venezuelan  Birds. 

[An  annotated  List  of  Birds  collected  in  the  Vicinity  of  La  Quaira, 
Venezuela.  By  Wirt  Robinson  and  Charles  W.  Richmond.  Ptoc.  U.S. 
Nat.  Mu8.  xxiv.  pp.  163-178.] 

This  is  an  account  of  two  collections  made  in  1895  and 
1900  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Ouaira,  the  seaport  of  Caraccas, 
by  Capt.  Robinson,  together  with  a  few  specimens  obtained 
by  Mr.  Lyon,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Robinson  on  his 
second  trip.  Eighty-one  species  are  enumerated  as  repre- 
sented in  the  series,  amongst  which  a  Wren  (Microcercidus 
pectoralis)  is  described  as  new.  Most  of  the  others  are 
well  known.  This  is  a  poor  result,  but  the  avifauna  of  the 
coast-district  of  La  Guaira  is  evidently  very  meagre.      The 
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collectors  should  have  gone  high  up  into  the  mountains 
above,  where  they  would  have  entered  the  range  of  some 
scarce  and  little-known  species.  A  few  field-notes  are  added 
by  Capt.  Robinson. 

67.  Rothschild  and  Hartert  on  Birds  from  Guadalcanar. 

[List  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Guadalcanar  Island,  in  the  Solomoo 
Group.  By  Hon.  Walter  Rothacbild,  Ph.D.,  and  Ernst  Uartert.  Nov. 
Zool.  viii.  pp.  373-382.] 

A  collection  made  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Meek  on  Guadal- 
canar, Solomon  Group,  in  April  and  May,  1901,  is  described, 
and  57  species  are  enumerated.  Many  useful  notes  are 
given,  and  Ctyx  lepida  coUectoris  is  described  as  a  new  sub- 
species. The  group  of  Baza  suhcristata  is  worked  out,  and 
five  subspecies  are  recoguised. 

68.  Sarasin  Brothers  on  the  Geological  History  of  Celebes. 

[Ueber  die  geologische  Geschichte  der  Insel  Celebes  auf  Orund  der 
Thierverbreitung.  Von  Dr.  Paul  Sarasin  und  Dr.  Fritz  Saratdn.  1  voL 
4to.  Wiesbaden,  1901.     170  pp. ;  19  pis.] 

This  learned  and  well-executed  memoir  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  complexities  of  the  existing  fauna  of  Celebes  by 
a  careful  study  of  its  land-animals,  to  our  knowledge  of  which 
the  authors  have  largely  contributed.  The  Land  and  Fresh- 
water Mollusks,  the  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  the  Birds, 
the  Mammals,  and  the  Land-Planarians  are  all  thorouglily 
discussed,  and  their  distribution  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
elaborate  maps.  Four  '*  land-bridges "  are  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  account  for  the  complications  of  the  Celebean 
fauna,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formerly  connected  this 
strange  island  with  Java,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and 
Flores.  No  one  interested  in  distribution  should  omit  to 
study  this  valuable  piece  of  work. 

69.  Schahw  on  Birds  from  Central  Asia. 

[Beitrage  zor  Vofrelfauna  Centralasiens.  Uebersicht  der  von  llerm 
Oberamtmann  Dr.  Iloldersr  wahrend  einer  DurchqiuTung  Asiens  frt^sam- 
nielten  Vo^el.  Von  lltfrmau  Schaluw.  J.  f.  ().  M»Ol,  pp.  3113-450, 
Taf.  iii.,  iv.j 
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In  the  year  1887,  Dr.  Holderer  of  Heidelberg  and 
r>r.  Putterer  of  Karlsruhe  made  a  journey  across  Central 
Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  China,  and  of  this  journey  Herr 
Schalow  now  gives  us  the  ornithological  results.  The  travel- 
lers made  but  a  short  stay  at  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  and  Tasch- 
kent,  and  devoted  their  main  energies  to  Chinese  Tibet,  their 
chief  collecting-stations  ranging  from  the  Altai,  Pamir,  and 
Kashgar  districts  to  the  Gobi  Desert,  the  Nan-schan  Range, 
the  Sining-ho  Valley,  Koko-nor,  the  Upper  Hoang-ho,  and 
the  Tsin-ling  Mountains.  After  an  account  of  the  literature 
referring  to  these  regions,  we  are  given  a  list  of  species,  which 
contains  few  biological  notes,  but  is  augmented  by  remarks 
on  the  contents  of  the  birds^  stomachs.  Pheasants  were  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  avifauna,  Phasianus  holdereri, 
from  Min-tschou,  being  described  as  new.  Podoces  biddulphi 
was  obtained  at  Ak-su  in  the  isolated  oasis  near  Thian- 
schan,  and  P.  hendersoni  elsewhere,  but  not  P.  humilis. 
Three  examples  of  the  rare  Archibuteo  hemiptilopus  Blyth 
{^A.  strophiatus  Hodgs.)  were  procured  at  Koko-nor,  and 
a  new  species,  A.  holdereri,  at  the  same  place^  while  a 
subspecies,  Ruticilla  rufiventris  pleskii,  from  Nan-schan^ 
is  recognised  as  distinct. 

70.  Scott  on  the  Song  of  Birds^, 

[Data  on  Song  in  Birda — the  Acquisition  of  new  Songs.    By  William 
E.  D.  Scott.    Science,  xv.  p.  178  (1902).] 

Our  attention  is  here  called  to  some  amusing  facts  re- 
specting the  song  of  birds  and  their  powers  of  inventing  new 
songs,  of  which  the  writer  gives  some  remarkable  examples. 
That  a  Rose- breasted  Grosbeak  {Zamelodia  ludoviciana) 
should  be  capable  of  talking  quite  plainly  is  surprising  to 
us,  as  are  others  of  Mr.  Scott's  stories.  No  one  interested  in 
bird-song  should  omit  to  read  this  paper. 

71.  Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Pigeons. 

[On  the  Osteology  of  the  Pigeons  (ColumlxB),    By  R.  W.  Shufeldt 
Journ.  of  Morphol.  xvii.  pp.  487-514,  pis.  A  &  B,  4  cuts.] 

In  this  paper,  treating  only  of  the  Pigeons  of  the  United 
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States,  Dr.  Shufeldt  g:iTe8  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  on  yarious  points,  and  shews  that  the  morphology 
of  the  group  is  particularly  homogeneous.  He  selects 
Ectopistes  as  '^  a  very  good  average  Columbine  type/'  and 
gives  full  details  of  its  osteology,  in  comparison  with  thoae 
of  Zenaidura,  Zenaida,  Engyptila,  Melopelia,  Cofumbigallma, 
Scardafella,  Geotrygon,  and  Siamomas,  the  last- named  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  the  others  in  its  trunk-skeleton. 
Didunculus  is  treated  separately  and  is  figured,  while  for  the 
genus  Columba  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
work  of  his  predecessors.  The  affinities  of  the  group  are 
shown  to  be  with  the  Gallinaceous  birds. 

72.  Studer  and  Fatio  on  the  Birds  of  Switzerland. 

[Efttalog  der  Schweizerischen  Vogel  bearbeitet  im  Auftrsg  des  eidgeo. 
Departements  des  Inneni  (Abteilung  Foratweasenj  von  Dr.  Th.  Studer 
UDd  Dr.  V.  Fatio.    Lief.  III. •    Pp.  183-418 ;  2  maps.    8to.    Bern,  1001.] 

Many  observers  have  assisted  the  authors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  carefully  compiled  Catalogue,  of  which  the 
present  part  contains  the  Insessores,  Coraces,  Scansores,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Captores,  to  use  the  names  that  evidently 
reflect  the  preferences  of  the  learned  writers.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  species  included  are  Merops  apiaster. 
Cor  ados  garrula,  Pastor  roseus,  and  Orioius  galbula,  for 
which  maps  of  distribution  are  given;  with  Vicoides  tri- 
dactylus  and  Bomby cilia  garrula,  for  which  none  are  thought 
necessary.  The  birds  are  considered  from  all  points  of  view 
— as  residents,  migrants,  and  so  forth;  references  to  the 
literature  are  given  in  profusion  for  the  several  regions  ; 
and  other  information  is  added ;  the  whole  forming  a  standard 
work  on  Swiss  Ornithology. 

73.  Verrill  on  the  "  Cahow  "  of  the  Bermudas. 

[Tlie  Cahow  of  the  Bermudas,  an  Extinct  Bird.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat. 
11  Ut.  (7)  ix.  p.  2t5.] 

The  "Cahow,"  or  "  Cohowe,"  was  a  bird  described  by  the 
earliest  settlers  in    the   Bermudas    as  good  for   foo<i,  very 

•  For  notices  of  Parta  1  and  2  »ef  *  Ibii*.'  Ibhil,  p.  av»4 ;  1891>,  p.  Vm. 
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abundant,  and  easily  captured — so  easily,  in  fact,  that  it 
quickly  became  extinct.  After  quoting  many  extracts  from 
old  authorities  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Verrill  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  '*  Cahow ''  was  a  "  web-footed  sea-bird,'* 
not  a  Shearwater  nor  a  Petrel  of  any  kind,  but  possibly  an 
Auk.  It  was  strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  came  to  the 
Bermudas  in  October  to  breed,  and  remained  until  June. 
It  laid  its  single  large  white  egg  in  burrows.  It  was  about 
the  size  of  a  Pigeon,  brown  above  and  white  beneath,  and 
had  a  strong  hooked  bill.     Now,  what  was  the  **  Cahow  '*  7 
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We  have  received  tlie  following  letters,  addressed  *'  to  the 
Editors  "  : — 

Sirs, — In  volume  iv.  of  the  "Birds'*  (Fauna  of  British 
India,  p.  278)  Dr.  Blanford  states  that  he  considers  it  almost 
certain  that  Jerdon  and  Blyth  mistook  the  "  Knots  '^  which 
they  obtained  at  Madras  and  in  Calcutta  for  Tringa  canutus, 
whereas  they  were  really  T.  crassirostris.  I  therefore  beg 
leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  to-day  (January  16th)  obtained  in  our  Bazaar 
an  undoubted  Knot  alive,  the  first  that  I  have  seen  here. 
I  may  also  add  that  the  specimens  1592  A  &  B  of  Blyth's 
*  Catalogue '  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  T,  canutus,  as 
he  said.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  species  visits  the 
Indian  Empire  as  well  as  T.  crassirostris,  though  it  is,  of 
course,  an  irregular  visitor,  like  so  many  others  of  our 
wild-fowl. 

For  instance,  Baer's  Pocliard  {Fuligula  baeri),  which  I 
have  known  to  be  occasionally  common,  has  been  scarce 
here  for  some  years  now  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bronze-cap  Teal  {Eunetta  falcata),  formerly  wary  scarce,  has 
been  arriving  regularly  for  the  last  few  years.  This  winter  I 
have  already  obtained  four  specimens  of  the  last-named  Duck^ 
although  the  season  is  an  excessively  bad  one  for  water-fowl 
of  all  kinds.     I  have  recorded  many  previous  occurrences  of 
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this  species  in  our  baeaar  in  my  recent  popular  pamphlet 
*  How  to  know  the  Indian  Ducks/ 

Yours  &c., 
Indian  Muaeum,  Calcatta.  FraNK  Finn. 

Ist  March,  1902. 


Sirs, — In  the  article  in  last  year's  *  Ibis  '  on  the  ''  Birds 

of  the  Yenesei  River/'  the  two  varieties   of   the   Yellow 

Bunting  figured  on  plate  x.  are  referred  to  as  Emberiza 

citrinelta  molessoni  and  E.  citrinella  brehmi  of  Homeyer. 

I  have  searched  everywhere  for  Homeyer's  description  of 

E.  citrinella  var.  brehmi,  but  cannot  find  it.      Moreover, 

when   in   Brunswick  in  August  last   I   examined   all   the 

Buntings  in   the   Homeyer  collection  and   the  catalogues, 

and  could  find  no  reference  to  this  name,  so  that  I  can  only 

conclude  that   it  has   never  been  published.      It  appears, 

however,  that  Dr.  C.  L.  Brehm  was  the  first  to  recognise 

this  form,  as  in  his  '  Vollstandige  Vogelfang/  p.  414  (1855), 

he  describes  it  as  follows : — *'  Emberiia  erythrogenys,  Brm. 

(Ember,  citrinella  auct.).      Unseren  grossten    Goldammer 

ahulich,  aber  etwas  weniger  schon  mit  weisslichen  FlOgel- 

binden,  rostrothem  Kinne  und  solchen  Bachen-  und  Augen- 

streifen  bei  in  Mannchen  bei  Sarepta.''    This  form,  therefore, 

if  recognised   as  a  subspecies,   should   stand   as   Emberiza 

erythrogenys^  Brehm,  and  Mr.  Zarudny's  name  E,  molessoni 

must  sink  into  a  synonym. 

Yours  &c., 

28  Qaeensborongh  Temee,  H.  £.  Dressir. 

London,  W. 
6th  March,  1903. 

News  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ayres. — Many  of  the  readers  of 
'The  Ibis'  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  veteran  orni- 
thologist of  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Thomas  Ayres,  of  Potchef. 
stroom,  who  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  paj^es  from 
1800  to  1886,  has  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Boer  War  and 
is  still  safe  in  his  home  in  the  Transvaal  Colony.  Writing 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  on  Dec.  4th,  1901,  he  says  that, 
as  it  may  be  well  supposed,  he  has  been  able  to  do  very 
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little  collecting  during  the  past  two  years^  no  shooting 
having  been  permitted.  But  quite  recently  he  has  obtained 
leave  to  carry  his  gun  along  the  river  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Potchefstroom^  and  has  obtained  a  small  number 
of  specimens  for  the  South  African  Museum.  Mr.  Ayres 
remarks  that  he  does  not  quite  believe  in  the  so-called  Russ^s 
Weaver-bird  {Quelea  russi)  being  distinct  from  Q.  sanguinis 
rostris.  In  tiie  Fotchefstroom  district  the  Quelea  nests 
freely  amongst  the  reeds,  in  company  with  Pyromelana  oryx 
and  Hyphantornis  velatus,  and  lays  blue  eggs,  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pyromelana  and  very  difficult  to 
identify.  Mr.  Ayres  believes  that  Quelea  is  parasitic,  and 
"often,  if  not  always,'^  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  the 
Red  Bishop-bird  [PyromelBna), 


The  British  Dipper, — Amongst  recent  *'  Promotions ''  we 
have  to  record  that  of  the  **  British  Dipper,''  which  has  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  subspecies  by  Ritter  v.  Tschusi  zu 
Schmidhoflfen,  as  Cinclus  cinclus  britannicus  {cf.  Ornith. 
Jahrb.  xiii.  p.  69,  1892).  The  author  of  this  feat  states  that 
the  British  form  of  Cinclus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mid- 
European  C,  aquaticus,  but  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Scandinavian  C.  cinclus  (i.  e.  C.  melanogaster ,  Br.).  With 
the  kind  assistance  of  our  foreign  friends  we  are  really 
beginning  to  know  something  about  our  native  birds  ! 


British  Ornithologists  abroad, — Captain  Boyd  Alexander 
has  returned  to  his  duties  in  West  Africa  and  has  arrived 
safely  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Before  leaving  England,  as  will 
be  seen  bv  our  columns,  he  wrote  for  us  an  excellent  account 
of  the  birds  which  he  had  observed  and  collected  in  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony  during  his  service  with  the  Ashanti  Expedition, 
and  he  will  no  doubt  be  equally  active  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Witherby  left  England  on  February  20th, 
on  a  new  ornithological  expedition.  This  time  he  proposes 
to  go  to  Western  Persia,  and  to  work  the  country  between 
Bushire  and  Shiraz.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  mountainous  district  north.west  of  the  latter  town. 
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Mr.  Witherby  takes  with  him  Mr.  C.  F.  Camburn,  an  experi- 
enced professional  taxidermist^  who  accompanied  him  up  the 
White  Nile  in  1900,  and  will^  no  doubt,  obtain  excellent 
results^  although  we  fear  that  Persia,  however  diligently 
it  may  be  searched,  is  not  capable  of  producing  many 
absolute  novelties  in  bird-life. 

Mr.  Albxanobr  Whyte,  after  a  rest  in  Eogland,  has 
returned  to  British  East  Africa,  vid  Mombasa,  but  will 
be  engaged  principally  in  botanical  collecting;.  He  is, 
however,  always  ready  to  attend  to  the  special  requirements 
of  his  old  correspondents. 

Mr.  Scott  B.  Wilson  started  on  January  IGth  last  for 
Tahiti,  vid  New  Zealand,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
complete  exploration  of  the  Tahiti  group  and  possibly  going 
on  to  Samoa.  On  his  passage  down  the  Channel,  however, 
we  regret  to  learn,  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  his  leg,  and  was  in  consequence  oblir]:ed  to  laud 
at  Plymouth.  On  his  recovery  he  has  determined  to  make 
a  fresh  start,  but  some  months'  rest  are  still  absolutely 
necessarv. 

Capt.  G.  E.  Barrett-Hamilton,  F.Z.S.,  is  ''  at  the  front'' 
with  the  5th  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  and  is  believed  to  be  at 
present  engaged  in  ^'  guarding  the  lines  of  communication  '' 
near  Vredefort  Road,  in  the  Orange  Colony.  Hut  he  is  by 
no  means  neglectful  of  Natural  History,  and  has  lately  sent 
several  small  contributions  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  last  news  we  received  from  Mr.  A.  Blayney  Perceval 
were  dated  from  Takuuga,  British  East  Africa,  where  he  holds 
a  ]K>st  in  the  Government  Service.  Mr.  Perceval  complains 
of  its  being  an  extremely  poor  place  for  birds,  but  was  much 
pleased  to  have  obtained  a  second  specimen  of  Mac/ue- 
rhamphus  amierssoni,  "  with  a  bat  in  its  stomach "  (cf, 
P.Z.S.  181>1),  p.  714). 

Mr.  E.  G.  B.  MBAnE- Waldo,  we  believe,  has  not  yet 
returned  from  Tangier,  where  he  has  passed  the  winter.  We 
hope  soon  to  receive  an  account  of  his  excursion  into  the 
Great  Atlas  in  1901,  and  further  information  on  the  new  birds 
lately  characterized  by  him  in  the  Bull.  B.O.  C.  (xii.  p.  27). 
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XXIII.— On  the  Birds  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  its 
Hinterland.     By  Capt.  Boyd  Alexander. 

[Concluded  from  p.  333.] 

(Plates  VIII.  &  IX.) 

180.  CHiBTURA  U8SHBRI  Sharpe. 

Chatura  ussheri  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  488,  pi.  x. 

Two  adult  males  from  Oonieri,  Gold  Coast  Hinterland. 

This  species  appears  to  be  rare  in  collections.  There  are 
three  specimens  from  Cape  Coast  in  the  British  Museum. 

We  obtained  one  of  our  birds  out  of  a  pair  that  were 
breeding  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  baobab-tree.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  the  nest;  the  birds  went  down  into  the 
trunk  from  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

181.  Cypselus  affinis  Ilardw. 

Micropus  affinis  Hartert^  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  453. 

Kwobia,  several  specimens. 

Found  in  small  colonies  in  the  Hinterland  around  the 
native  villages,  making  use  of  the  huts  to  build  in. 

"April  14,  Gambaga. — Within  the  last  few  days,  rain 
having  fallen,  a  number  of  these  Swifts  appeared  flying  round 
the  native  huts  and  tall  baobab-trees.  Their  flight  is  strong 
and  very  steady,  as  they  glide  at  times  through  the  air  with 
motionless  wings.  They  breed  in  April  and  are  said  to  be 
resident  at  Oambaga.^' 
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182.  Tachornis  parva  (Licht.). 

Tachomii  parva  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  468  (1892)  ;  id. 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  411. 
Oambaga. 
These  specimeDs  belong  to  the  pale  form  of  the  species. 

183.  Caprimulgus  rupicollis  Temm. 

Caprimulgus  ruficolliM  Saunders,  Man.  Brit.  B.  p.  259; 
Hartert,  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  531. 

An  adult  female,  March  28,  1901,  Gambaga. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  observed  this 
Nightjar  at  Gambaga.  It  was  a  solitary  individual,  and  to 
all  appearances  a  migrant. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  British  Museum  examples 
of  this  species.  In  the  collection  there  are  several  pale 
isabelline  specimens  from  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Algeria.  The 
pale  plumage  has  generally  been  considered  to  denote  a 
variety  of  the  adult.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  nothing  more 
than  the  first  winter  dress  of  the  young  bird.  SpecimeDs 
fn»m  Spain  obtained  in  May — the  breeding-season — and  also 
an  example  (ad.  ^ )  from  Ben  Moussar,  Algeria,  are  darker 
and  much  more  shaded  with  rufous.  From  the  same  locality 
as  the  latter  bird  there  is  a  female  in  the  pale  plumage,  that 
is,  having  the  under  parts  shaded  with  isabelline ;  the  feathers 
of  the  chest  mottled  and  narrowly  barred  with  grey,  so  as  to 
form  an  irregular  band  across  the  chest.  This  specimen  is 
identical  with  another  from  Morocco,  and  with  an  immature 
female  obtained  in  August  1869  at  Grenada,  Spain.  The  Ben 
Moussar  male  example,  however,  agrees  perfectly  with  our 
female  from  Gambaga;  but  both  shew  slight  indications  of 
their  first  winter  plumage,  a  few  of  the  chest-feathers  being 
still  mottled  and  barred  with  grey,  and  the  general  coloration 
a  shade  paler  tlian  the  specimens  from  Spain. 

Three  fairly  distinct  phases  in  the  plumage  of  this  species 
may  accordingly  be  ob^icrved — the  pale  isabelline  coloration 
of  the  first  winter  plumage,  gradually  passing  into  a  more 
rufous  shade,  and  then  becoming  deeper  and  darker  in  the 
adult  breeding-dress. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  a  nestling,  there  are 
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no  specimens  of  this  bird  in  the  British  Museum  from  Tunis. 
That  country  is  supposed  to  have  a  separate  resident  form^ 
C.  ruficollis  desertorum  (Erlang.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  521). 

184.  Caprimulgus  sharpii  Alexander. 

Caprimulgus  sharpei  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  29 
(November  1901). 

Two  adult  males  from  Gambaga. 

Similar  to  C  trimaculatus,  but  smaller  aad  darker;  upper 
parts  less  spotted,  especially  on  the  nape,  and  more  uniform ; 
under  parts  with  the  blackish  bars  on  the  chest  running  into 
each  other,  which  causes  this  part  to  appear  much  darker  than 
in  C  trimaculatus.  The  two  species  may  be  compared  as 
follows : — 

C.  sharpii. 
Ad.  c? .  Oambaga,  Feb.  22, 1901.     Total  length  (measured 
in  the  flesh)  9'3  inches,  wing  7,  tail  5*1,  tarsus  0*06.     Iris 
black.     Sexual  organs  in  breeding  condition. 

C.  trimaculattis. 
Ad.  (S .   Bustenburg,  South  Africa.     Total  length  10*5 
inches,  wing  7*8,  tail  5*8. 

C.  trimaculatus  is  a  South-African  species,  of  which  our 
bird  is  the  northern  form. 

We  met  with  only  two  specimens  of  this  new  Nightjar  at 
Gambaga,  where  it  appears  to  be  uncommon.  It  inhabits 
tree-grown  kopjes,  and  is  extremely  hard  to  discover,  since  its 
plumage  assimilates  so  well  with  the  black  slabs  of  rock, 
which  it  never  seems  to  leave. 

185.  Macrodipteryx  longipennis  (Shaw). 
Macrodipteryx  macrodipterus  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  594; 

Reichen.  J.  f .  0.  1897,  p.  24  (Togoland) ;  Sharpe,  Bull. 
B.  O.  C.  X.  p.  vii  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Salaga. 

This  Nightjar  is  common  at  Gambaga,  being  found  in 
colonies  in  the  open  bush-land.  On  Dec.  28  a  part  of  the 
native  village  took  fire.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  these 
Nightjars  flitting  to   and   fro  near  the    burning   houses, 

2b2 
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catching  the  insects  driven  from  the  huts.  They  appeared 
suddenly  in  numbers  on  the  scene  as  if  from  nowhere.  Their 
shaft-feathers  looked  like  small  birds  following  them  where- 
CTcr  they  went,  as  they  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  before 
the  firelight. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  this  Nightjar  courting  his  mate. 
Just  as  dusk  is  coming  on  the  female  appears  from  the 
adjoining  bush  and  drops  noiselessly  on  the  road.  She  does 
not  wait  long  before  the  male  alights  right  in  front  of  where 
she  is  sitting.  Then  the  long  wing-pinions  are  raised  so 
that  they  droop  towards  her  *.  Should  the  female  shift  her 
position,  the  male  gives  chase,  to  alight  once  again,  like  a 
feather-weight,  in  front  of  her. 

186.  ScoTORNis  cLiMACURUs  (Vieill.). 

ScotomU  climacurus  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  596;  id« 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  410  (Oambaga). 

Oambaga,  Karaga,  and  Accra. 

By  no  means  common  in  the  Hinterland,  frequenting  in 
pairs  the  dried-up  beds  of  streams.  At  Accra  it  was  fairly 
numerous.     It  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Togoland. 

187.  EuRTSTOMUS  AP£R  (Lath.). 

Euryttomus  ajer  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  30;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  20  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Gambaga) . 

Oambaga  and  Sang. 

188.  EuRYSTOMUs  GULARis  Vicill. 

Eurysiomus  gularit  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  32 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  21  (Togoland). 
Fumsu. 

189.  CoRACiAS  ABYSsiNicus  Bodd. 

Coracias  abymnicuM  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  19  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  20  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vL 
p.  409  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 

Common  in  the  open  country,  where  it  is  found  in  pairs. 

•  Cf.  Diet  of  Bird*,  p.  ftll. 
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190.  CoRAciAs  NiKvius  Daud. 

Coracias  navius  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  24;  Reicheu, 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  54  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  408  (Gambaga). 

Karaga. 

191.  DicRocBRcus  FURCATU8  (Stanl.). 

DicrocerciLS  furcaius  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  42  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  23  (Togoland);  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  410  (Oambaga). 

Oambaga. 

A  rare  migrant  in  the  Hinterland^  frequenting  the  wooded 
banks  of  streams. 

192.  Melittophagus  pusillus  (Miill.). 
Melittophagus  pusilltts  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  47 ;  Reichen. 

J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  23  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Salaga. 

A  resident  in  the  Hinterland.  Iris  red  ;  legs  and  feet 
brown. 

193.  Melittophagus  qularis  (Shaw  &  Nodd.). 
Melittophoffus  gularis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  50;  Hartert, 

Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  410. 
Prahsu  and  R.  Volta. 
A  rare  bird,  found  only  in  the  forest-district. 

194.  Melittophagus  bullocki  (Vieill.) . 
Melittophagus  bullocki  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  51 ;  Reichen. 

J .  f .  O.  1897,  p.  23  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Gambaga). 

Upper  White  Volta  River  and  Gambaga. 

Found  in  the  vicinity  of  water.     Not  common. 

195.  Merops  albicollis  Vieill. 

Merops  albicollis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  76;  Reichen. 
J.  f .  O.  1897,  p.  23  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Gold  Coast). 

Kvrissa  and  Kumasi. 

Common  in  the  forest  during  October ;  observed  in  small 
parties. 
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196.  Merops  nubicus  Gm. 

Merqps  nubicus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  85 ;  B.eiclien. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  23  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Oambaga). 

So,  Northern  Territory, 

A  migrant  in  the  Hinterland.  These  birds  are  fond  of 
visiting  the  bush-fires,  around  which  many  may  often  be 
seen  darting  upon  insects,  regardless  of  the  hot  flames. 

197.  Irrisor  brythrorhynchus  (Lath.). 

Irrisor  erythrorhynchus  Salvin,  Cat  B.  xvi.  p.  19  (1892) ; 
Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  37. 

Irrisor  viridis  senegalensis  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  24 
(Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  410  (Gambaga). 

Binduri  (north  of  Gambaga). 

Found  in  the  open  country  in  small  parties.  Breeds  in 
holes  in  the  baobab-trees. 

198.  Irrisor  bollii  Salv. 

Irrisor  bollii  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  20. 
Kwissa,  an  adult  male. 

199.  LoPHOCERos  SEMiPASCiATUs  (Ilartl.). 

Lophoceros  semifasciatus  Grant,   Cat.   B.   xvii.   p.  402  ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  20  (Togoland). 
Prahsu,  Kwissa,  and  Fumsu. 
Very  common.     Native  name  ''  Chinchinna.^' 

200.  LoPHOCBROs  NASUTUS  (Liuu.). 

Lophoceros  nasutus  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  406;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  0.  1897,  p.  20  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  ri. 
p.  410  (Gambaga). 

Kintampo  and  Gambaga. 

Common  in  the  open  country. 

201.    LoPHOCBROS  HARTLAUBI   (Gould). 

Lophoceros  hartlaubi  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  403. 

Prahsu,  Fumsu,  and  Kwissa. 

Rare,  and  observed  only  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
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202.  Ortholophus  leucolophus  (Sharpe). 
Orthohphus  leucolophtis  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  426. 
Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

This  bird  keeps  much  to  the  thickets^  wending  its  way 
with  agility  through  the  maze  of  branches.  Iris  bluish 
black  ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  slate-coloured,  with  the  pads  dirty 
yellow. 

203.  Certle  maxima  (Pall.). 

Ceryle  maxima  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  118;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  22  (Togoland). 
River  Volta. 

204.  IsPioiNA  picTA  (Bodd.). 

Ispidina  picia  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  191;  Reichen. 
J.  f .  O.  1897,  p.  22  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Oambaga) . 

Cape  Coast,  Kintampo,  and  Gambaga. 

205.  Halcyon  semic^ruleus  (Forsk.). 

Halcyon  semioBruleus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  232 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  21  (Togoland);  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Salaga. 

206.  Halcyon  chelicuti  (Stanley). 

Halcyon  chelicuti  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  239 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f .  O.  1897,  p.  21  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  409  (Gambaga). 

Kumasi,  Kintampo,  Gambaga,  and  Pong. 

207.  Halcyon  seneoalensis  (Linn.). 

Halcyon  senegalensis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  21«2;  Reichen. 
J.  f .  O.  1897,  p.  21  (Togoland) . 

Mouse  Hills  and  Kwissa. 

This  Kingfisher  is  very  shy,  always  keeping  to  the  tops  of 
the  tall  forest-trees,  whence  it  utters  a  loud  running  chatter, 
generally  heard  towards  evening. 

208.  Halcyon  forbesi  Sharpe. 

Halcyon  forbesi  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  247,  pi.  vi.  fig.  2; 
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Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  21  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  409  (Gambaga). 

Salaga  and  Yeji. 

We  found  this  remarkable  Kingfisher  along  the  shady  belts 
of  trees  on  the  streams.  It  was  a  shy  bird  and  by  no  means 
common,  besides  being  locally  distributed.  The  cry  uttered 
by  the  male  was  loud  and  harsh.  Towards  evening  it  was 
frequently  observed  to  mount  high  in  the  air,  where  it  would 
remain  for  some  time,  hovering  after  the  manner  of  a  Kestrel. 
It  breeds  in  April. 

209.  TuRACUs  MACRORHYNCHUs  (Frascr). 

Turacus  macrorhynchus  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  441  (1881). 

Prahsu,  Fumsu,  and  Kwissa. 

In  the  adult  male  the  upper  mandible  is  yellow,  orange  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  base,  the  lower  mandible  red,  the  iris 
bluish  black,  the  eyelids  are  coral,  and  the  legs  and  feet  black* 

210.  MusoPHAGA  vioLACEA  Isert. 

MuBopkaga  violacea  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  448;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  13  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  411  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 

This  species  haunts  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  is  generally 
observed  in  pairs.  The  male,  in  the  mating-season,  which  is 
in  April,  utters  a  turkey-like  gobble. 

211.   SCHIZORHIS  APaiCANA  (Lath.). 

SchizorhU  qfricana  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  450  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  14  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  41 1  (Gambaga) . 

White  VolU  River. 

This  species  inhabits  open  tree-grown  country  and  is 
generally  found  in  pairs.  It  always  selects  the  topmost 
boughs  of  a  tree  upon  which  to  alight. 

212.  Ceuthmochares  plavirostris  (Swains.). 
Ceuthmochares  flavirosirU  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  401  ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  15  (Togoland). 
Prahsu  and  Pumsn. 
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A  common  bird  in  the  forest,  haunting  the  thickets, 
through  which  it  works  its  way  with  wonderful  agility.  Bill 
yellow;  iris  red. 

213.  Centropus  leucooaster  (Leach). 

Centropus  leucogaster  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  358 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  14  (Togoland). 

Prahsu. 

We  often  heard  the  deep  bubbling  notes  of  this  bird  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  during  October,  which  is  the  breeding- 
season. 

214.  Centropus  monachus  Rlipp. 

Centropus  monachus  Shelley,  Cat,  B.  xix.  p.  359. 
Pong. 

215.  Centropus  senegalensis  (Linn.). 

Centropus  senegalensis  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  360;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  14  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  411  (Oambaga). 

Krachi  and  Pong. 

Our  immature  birds  are  very  much  barred  on  the  mantle, 
back,  and  wings,  while  the  under  parts  as  far  as  the  breast 
are  strongly  washed  with  tawny  rufous. 

This  species  is  very  common  both  in  the  Hinterland  and 
in  the  colony. 

216.    COCCYSTES  GLANDARIUS  (LiuU.). 

Coccystes  glandarius  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  212;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  411  (Gambaga). 
Gambaga. 

217.  CoccYSTEs  CAFER  (Licht.). 

Coccystes  cafer  Shelley,  Cat,  B.  xix.  p.  221 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  0.  1897,  p.  15  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  411  (Gambaga). 

Kwissa  and  Gambaga. 

218.  Chrysococcyx  smaragoineus  (Swains.). 
Chrysococcyx  smaragdineus  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  280. 

Fum8u. 
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219.  Chrtsococcyx  klaasi  (Steph.). 

Chry$ococcyx  klaasi  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  283;  Hartertj 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  411  (Gambaga). 
Prahsu. 

220.  Chrysococcyx  cupreus  (Bodd.). 

Chrysococcyx  cupreus  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  285 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  15  (Togoland);  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  411  (Gambaga). 

Karaga. 

221.  Indicator  8PARRMANNI  Steph. 

Indicator  indicator  (Gm.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.   B.  xix.  p.  5 ; 
Ilartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  412  (Gambaga). 
Upper  White  Volta  River. 

222.  Indicator  stictithorax  Reichen. 
Indicator  stictithorax  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  8. 
Kwisaa. 

This  rare  Honey-guide  is  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  by  a  specimen  from  the  Cameroon  Mountains 
{H.  H.  Johnston) .  It  appears  to  be  found  only  in  moun- 
tainous districts.  Our  bird  was  obtained  on  the  Monaa 
Hills,  1300  feet. 

223.  Indicator  minor  Steph. 
Indicator  minor  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  9. 
Kintampo  and  Gambaga. 

224.  Indicator  willcocksi.     (Plate  VIII.) 

Indicator  willcocksi  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  11 
(October  1901). 

Most  nearly  allied  to  /.  exilis,  but  slightly  larger.  Upper 
parts  golden  olive,  striped  with  blackish  centres  to  the 
feathers,  almost  uniform  on  crown  and  nape,  the  blackish 
centres  becoming  more  strongly  marked  on  the  back;  no 
dusky  band  below  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  ;  sides  of  neck 
and  under  parts  ashy  olive,  fading  into  creamy  white  on  the 
lower  breast  and  abdomen ;  wing  and  central  tail-feathers 
black,  edged  with  golden  yellow.  Total  length  (measured  in 
the  flesh)  4*6  inches,  wing  2*8,  tail  2,  tarsus  0*4. 
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A.  single  female  specimen  of  this  new  species  was  obtained 

Prahsu  in  October  1901.     We  frequently  observed  this 

le  Indicator  whenever  a  swarm  of  flying  ants  appeared. 

would  dart  upon  them  and  then  retire  to  its  original  perch 

)  devour  its  prey. 

225.    POOONORHYNCHUS  DUBIU8  (Gm.). 

Pogonorhynchus  dubius  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  IS ; 
Hartert^  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  411  (Gambaga). 

Busunu  and  Gambaga. 

This  bird  is  seen  singly  or  in  pairs^  frequenting  open 
country.  Towards  evening  it  repairs  to  holes  in  trees  to 
roost. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage. 

226.  Melanobucco  bidentatus  (Shaw). 
Melanobucco  bidentatus  Sbclley^  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  18. 
Pogonorhynchus  bidentatus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897^  p.  17 

(Togoland). 

Lower  White  Volta  River. 

227.  Melanobucco  vieilloti  (Leach) . 

Melanobucco  vieilloti  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  26 ;  Hartert^ 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  412  (Gambaga). 

Pogonorhynchus  vieilloti  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  17 
(Togoland). 

Kintampo  and  Gambaga.  Breeds  in  March.  Common. 
Iris  red. 

228.  Trichol^ma  hirsuta  (Swains.). 

TricholcBma  hirsutum  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  28;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  17  (Togoland). 
Prahsu^  Fumsu,  and  Kwissa. 
Common  in  the  forest. 

229.  Gymnobucco  calvus  (Lafr.). 
Gymnobucco  calvus  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  34. 
Gymnobucco  peli  Hartl.  Orn.  W.-Afr.  p.  175  (1857) ;  id. 

J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  263. 
Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 
The  sexes  of  all  our  specimens  were  determined.    The 
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adult  males  Lave  the  froutal  tufts  and  the  outer  portions  of 
the  secondaries  narrowly  edged  with  olive  and  the  under 
parts  washed  with  the  same  colour.  The  females  have  no 
frontal  tuils^  but  carry  a  small  tuft  of  bristles  on  the  chin  : 
they  are  a  little  larger  than  the  males,  and  have  no  olive  edges 
to  the  secondaries.  The  immature  bird  has  no  tufts,  either 
on  the  front  or  on  the  chin ;  the  upper  mandible  is  blackish. 
This  species  is  numerous  in  the  forest.  Whenever  flying 
ants  begin  to  swarm,  numbers  of  these  birds  appear  on  the 
scene  and  catch  them  with  avidity. 

230.  Barbatula  chrysocoma  (Tcmm.). 

Barbatula  chrysocoma  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  42 ;  Reichcn. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  16  (Togoland). 
Gambaga. 
Rare,  and  only  oUce  observed. 

231.  Barbatula  leucol^ema  Ycrr. 

Barbatula  leucoltema  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  45  ;  Reichcn. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  16  (Togoland). 
Cape  Coast  and  Pong. 

232.  Barbatula  scolopacea  (Temm.). 

Barbatula  scolopacea  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  47  ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  17  (Togoland). 
Prahsu  and  Kwissa. 

233.  Trachyphonus  gofpini  Schl. 
Trachyphorms  goffini  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  106. 
Prahsu  and  Kwissa. 

234.  Campothera  punctata  (Yalenc). 

Campothera  punctata  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  96 ;  Shelley, 
B.  Afr.  i.  p.  131. 

Dendromus  punctatus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  18  (Togo- 
land)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  411  (Gambaga). 

Sang  and  Kwobia. 

Common  at  these  localities. 

235.  Campothera  maculosa  (Valenc). 
Campothera  maculosa  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  104. 
Prahsu. 

Rare. 
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236.  Campothera  nivosa  (Swains.). 
Campothera  nivosa  Harn:itt,  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  108. 
Dendromus  nivosus  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 1897,  p.  18  (Togoland). 
Prahsu. 

237.  Dendropicus  lafresnayi  Malh. 

Dendropicus  lafresnayi  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  301  ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  17  (Togoland). 

Upper  White  Volta,  Krachi,  and  Pong. 

In  our  immature  bird  ( ^ )  the  upper  parts  are  duller  than 
in  the  adult ;  there  is  no  red  on  the  upper  tail-covcrts,  and 
the  occiput  and  crown  are  dark  brown,  some  of  the  feathers 
being  tipped  with  red ;  the  forehead  is  dark  brown,  mixed 
with  the  light  brown  of  the  new  feathers. 

In  the  adult  male  obtained  at  Pong  there  is  no  tinge  of 
red  on  the  upper  tail-coverts,  though  the  red  on  the  crown 
has  been  almost  assumed. 

The  specimen  from  the  Volta,  which  is  fully  adult,  has  the 
upper  tail-coverts  tinged  with  red  and  marked  with  faint  dusky 
bars,  while  the  back,  scapulars,  and  rump  are  uniform  golden 
olive.  The  immature  male  of  this  species  is  therefore  nearly 
similar  to  the  adult  female,  especially  resembling  the  latter 
in  possessing  the  dark  brown  head  before  the  red  feathers 
are  assumed.  We  much  doubt  whether  2).  sharpii  of  Oustalet 
(see  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  302)  is  specifically  distinct  from  the 
present  species,  if  the  lack  of  red  on  the  upper  tail-coverts 
in  the  former  is  the  only  distinguishing  character. 

238.  Iynoipicus  obsoletus  (Wagl.), 

lyngipicus  obsoletus  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  336;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  411  (Gambaga). 

Only  observed  at  Gambaga,  where  it  is  scarce. 

239.  Mesopicus  goertan  (Miill.). 

Mesopicus  goertan  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  368;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  18  (Togoland). 

Kintampo^  Krachi,  and  Gambaga. 

We  met  with  this  species  a  few  miles  from  the  forest-belt, 
where  in  the  more  or  less  open  country  it  is  fairly  numerous 
and  is  found  in  pairs.      This  Woodpecker  does  not  utter 
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any  cry  or  alarm-note ;  but  the  male^  when  flying,  makes  a 
peculiar  noise  with  its  wings,  which  can  be  heard  at  tome 
distance.  On  hearing  it,  the  female  at  once  quits  the  tree 
where  she  is  and  follows  the  male. 

240.  Mesopicus  ptrrhooaster  (Malh.). 

MesopicuM  pyrrhoffosier  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  xviii.  p.  878; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  18  (Togoland). 

Prahsu,  Fumsu,  and  Kwissa. 

Common  in  the  forest,  haunting  the  dead  trees  in  couples, 
the  two  birds  always  keeping  close  to  one  another.  In  order 
to  ensure  their  places  being  known  to  each  other,  a  loud 
drilling  tap,  answered  immediately  by  the  partner,  is  made 
use  of. 

241.  ViNAGO  WAALIA  (Gm.). 

Vinago  waalia  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi.  p.  15  ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  406  (Oambaga). 

Observed  in  small  flocks  at  Gambaga. 

242.  ViNAOo  CALVA  (Tcmm.  &  Knip). 
Vinago  calva  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi.  p.  20. 

Treron  calva  Reichen.  J.  f.  0.  1897,  p.  8  (Togoland). 

The  female  of  this  Pigeon  difiers  from  the  male  in  being 
smaller,  in  having  the  vinous  patch  on  the  shoulder  much 
less,  and  little  or  no  French  grey  on  the  nape. 

243.  CoLUMBA  OYMNOCTCLA  Gray. 

Columba  gymnocyclus  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi.  p.  257 ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  406  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 

Our  two  specimens,  which  are  in  fresh  plumage,  are  a  little 
paler  on  the  upper  parts  than  specimens  from  the  Gambia 
in  the  British  Museum.  Intermediate  shades,  however, 
seem  to  occur  between  the  dark  forms  and  our  paler  examples, 
the  dark  birds  probably  coming  from  countries  nearer  the 
coast,  where  the  rainfall  is  greater.  We  only  observed  these 
Pigeons  at  Gambaga,  where  they  were  very  wild.  They 
breed  in  holes  in  steep  rocky  declivities.  About  the  middle 
of  April  they  appeared  in  small  flocks,  in  company  with 
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Columba  guinea^  on  the  newly-sown  grain- plots  outside  the 
village.     This  seems  to  be  a  decidedly  local  species. 

241<.  Columba  guinea  Linn. 

Columba  guinea  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi.  p.  266 ;  Hartert^  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  406  (Gambaga). 

Oambaga. 

During  the  dry  ^season,  from  November  to  the  beginning 
of  April,  these  Pigeons  are  seldom  seen  in  the  Hinterland, 
but  as  soon  as  the  first  rain  has  fallen  they  appear  on  the 
newly-sown  fields  in  large  flocks,  and  may  be  seen  from 
early  morning  till  evening. 

245.   TURTUR  SEMITORQUATUS  (RUpp.). 

Turtur  semitorquatus  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi.  p.  416 ;  Beichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  6  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  406 
(Gambaga). 

White  Volta  River. 

This  Dove  is  usually  found  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
rivers. 

246.  Turtur  viNACEUS  (Gm.). 

Turtur  vinaceus  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi.  p.  428;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  7  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  406  (Gambaga). 

Kintampo  and  Binduri. 

This  is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Hinterland. 

T\irtur  senegalensis  was  also  observed  at  Gtunbaga,  where 
it  is  plentiful. 

247.  Chalcopelia  puella  (Schl.). 

Chalcopelia  puella  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi.  p.  523;  Reichen* 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  8  (Togoland). 

Prahsu  and  Fumsu. 

This  beautiful  little  Dove  is  rare,  keeping  chiefly  to  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest.  In  the  Hinterland  beyond  the 
forest-region  it  is  represented  by  C  ajra,  which^is  common. 

248.  PotocEPHALUs  KiNTAMPOENsis  Alexander. 
Poeocephalus  kintampoensis  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii. 

p.  10,  Oct.  1901. 
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252.  Glaucidium  perlatum  (Vieill.)  • 

Glaucidium  perlatum  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  ii.  p.  209  (1875)  ; 
Rcichcn.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  13  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  408  (Gambaga). 

Ad.  S.  Total  length  (measured  in  the  flesh)  7*6  inches, 
wing  4*1,  tail  3*6. 

Ad.  ?  .  Total  length  (measured  in  the  flesh)  8*2  inches, 
wing  4*2,  tail  3*5. 

253.  Glaucidium  albiventer.  (Plate  IX.) 
Glaucidium  albiventer  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  p.  10. 
Similar  to  G.  perlatum  (Vieill.),  but  with  the  breast,  abdo- 
men, and  under  tail-coverts  pure  white  ;  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  with  only  a  few  streaks  of  brownish  black.  Total 
length  (measured  in  the  flesh)  8*2  inches,  wing  4*5,  tail  3*5, 
tarsus  0*98. 

We  obtained  a  single  female  specimen  of  this  Owl  out  of 
a  pair  at  Kwobia  in  May  1901. 

254.  Bubo  cinerascens  Guerin. 

Bubo  cinerascens  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  ii.  p.  32 ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1892,  p.  234  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  408 
(Gambaga) . 

Gambaga. 

Inhabits  tree-grown  kopjes  in  the  open  country.  It  is  a 
scarce  bird. 

255.  Bubo  lactkus  Tcmm. 

Bubo  lacteus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  ii.  p.  33  (1875). 

Kwobia. 

Our  male  specimen  differs  from  the  female  in  being  a 
little  darker  on  the  back  and  in  having  the  chest-feathers 
much  less  vermiculated  with  white,  contrasting  with  the 
lighter  coloration  and  breast. 

256.  Falco  ruficollis  Swains. 

Falco  ruficollis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  i.  p.  401'. 
Gambaga. 

257.   TiNNUNCULUS  ALOPEX  IlcUgl. 

Cerchneis  alopex  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  i.  p.  432 ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  407  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 
^er.  vni. — VOL.  II.  2  c 
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Our  female  8j)eeimen  (2/3/91 )  agrees  with  an  example  of  the 
same  sex  in  the  British  Museum  from  Bogosland. 

This  rare  Hawk  is  a  migrant  in  the  Hinterland.  It  was 
observed  in  pairs  from  December  till  the  beginning  of 
February. 

Adult  female.  Total  length  (in  the  flesh)  IG'5  inches, 
wing  11*6,  tail  8*8,  cnlmen  0*8,  tarsus  1*9.  Iris  brown; 
legs  and  feet  greenish  yellow;  claws  brownish  black;  bili 
bluish  horn-coloured. 

258.  Haliaetus  vocifer  (Daud.). 
Haliaetus  vocifer  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  i.  p.  310. 
Common  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Volta  Uivcr. 

259.  Dryotriorchis  spectabilis  (Schl.). 
Dryotriorchis  spectabilis  Shelley,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  90 ;  Sliarpc, 

Cat.  B.  i.  p.  279 ;  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxii. 
p.  26  (Liberia). 

An  adult  male  (17/3/00)  from  Prahsu. 

2G0.  AsTURiNULA  monogram  MICA  (Tcmm.). 

Asturinula  monogrammica  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  i.  p.  275. 

Kaupifalco  monofframmicus  lleiehen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  10 
(Togoland). 

Gambaga. 

During  the  dry  season  in  the  Hinterland,  from  November 
to  May,  all  the  Falcons  are  more  plentiful  than  at  other 
periods  of  the  year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  long  grass 
being  burnt  by  the  natives  after  the  rains,  when  the  ground, 
being  more  clear,  affonls  n  better  opi>ortnnity  to  the  Hawks 
for  observing  their  prey. 

2G1.  AsTUR  sPUBNURUs  (Kupp.). 

Astyr  «/y/<e;iii/tiJ  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  i.  p.  112;  Reiclien.  J.  f.  O. 
1897,  p.  10  (Togoland) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  407  (1899) 
(Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 

202.  Ardba  bvbulcus  (And.). 

Herodias  lucidus  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  157. 

Bubulcus  ibis  lleiehen.  J.  f.  ().  1897,  p.  C  (Togoland). 
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Bubulcus  lucidus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxvi.  p.  213. 

Busunu. 

This  Heron  frequents  the  old  guinea-corn  fields. 

263.    BUTORIDES  ATRICAPILLA  Afz. 

Butorides  atricapilla  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxvi.  p.  172 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  6  (Togoland);    Hartert,   Nov.   Zool.  vi.. 
p.  407  (Ganibaga). 

Gambaga. 

Usually  found  near  running  streams. 

264.  Scopus  umbretta  Gm. 

Scopus  umbretta  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxvi.  p.  288 ;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  5  (Togoland). 
Gambaga. 

265.  CicoNiA  ALBA  Bcchst. 

Ciconia  ciconia  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxvi.  p.  299. 

At  Daboya  and  Gambaga  there  were  large  colonies  of  the 
White  Stork,  especially  at  the  former  place,  where  the  tall 
baobab-trees  were  covered  with  their  bulky  nests.  They 
breed  in  December,  and  leave  with  their  young  in  May,  before 
the  rains  commence. 

266.    PhALACROCORAX  AFRICANUS  (Gm.). 

Phalacrocorax  africanus   Grant,  Cat.   B.  xxvi.  p.  407 ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  2  (Togoland) 
River  Volta. 

267.  Plotus  levaillanti  Licht. 

Plotus  levaillanti  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  161 ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 
1897,  p.  2  (Togoland). 

Plotus  rufus  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxvi.  p.  412. 
River  Volta. 

268.   LiMNOCORAX  NIGER  (Gm.). 

Limnocorax  niger  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxiii.  p.  150. 
River  Volta. 

269.  TuRNix  lepuraxa  (Smith). 

Turnix  kpurana  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  539. 

Accra. 

Common  on  the  Accra  Plains. 

»)  f.  o 
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270.    EXCALPACTORIA  ADANSONI   (VeiT.). 

Excalfactoria  adansoni  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  255. 
Pong. 

Found    on   waste   land,   covered   with   short  dry 
Obserred  in  coveys  of  five  or  six  birds. 

271.  Fkancolinus  ^ilbigularis  Gray. 

Francolinus  albigularis  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  149 ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  405  (Gambaga). 

Francolinus  buckleyi  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  145. 

Gambaga  and  Sang. 

The  two  male  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  of  which  is  the  type,  differ  from  the  Gambaga 
examples  in  having  the  under  parts  uniform  and  of  a 
warmer  buff  colour.  In  our  specimens  of  both  sexes  the 
feathers  of  the  fore-neck,  sides  of  chest,  and  flanks  are 
broadly  edged  with  rufous,  and  the  under  parts  are  a  paler  buff. 
The  Gambian  examples,  judged  by  their  spurs  and  their 
clearer  breasts,  are  older  birds.  Our  female  obtained  on 
Jan.  27th  differs  from  our  male  specimens  in  the  following 
characters  : — ^The  creamy- white  sliaft-stripes  on  the  lower 
hind-neck  and  back  are  narrower,  and  the  great'*r  portion 
of  the  feathers  are  grey  with  black  transverse  bars  on  the 
margins  of  their  webs.  A  chain  of  blackish-brown  spots 
commences  from  the  lores  and  circumscribes  the  whole  of 
the  throat.  On  the  webs  of  some  of  the  chest-feathers  are 
thin  blackish  bars,  while  a  few  of  the  flank-feathers  have 
their  inner  webs  chestnut,  broadly  barre<l  with  black. 

This  specimen  can  certainly  be  united  to  the  examples 
of  F,  buckleyi  in  the  British  Museum,  obtained  by  Capt. 
Shelley  at  Accra.  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
confirming  Mr.  Ilartert's  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  in 
making  F.  buckleyi  synonymous  with  F,  albigularis. 

At  Gambaga  we  found  this  Francolin  rare  and  locally 
distributed,  and  only  observed  it  on  two  occasions. 

272.  Francolinus  bicalcaratus  (Linn.). 
Francolinus   bicalcaratus  Grant,    C'^at.    B.    xxii.   p.   IGO ; 
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Reicben.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  7  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov. 
Zool.  vi.  p.  405  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga  and  Sugeri  (Gold  Coast  Hinterland). 

This  Francolin  is  abundant.  We  have  seen  as  many  as 
forty  birds  in  one  flock. 

In  our  series  there  are  two  forms.  An  adult  male  (with 
well-developed  spurs)  and  a  female,  obtained  at  Sugeri^  have 
the  feathers  of  the  chest  and  the  remainder  of  the  under 
parts  warm  buff,  contrasting  with  the  pale  whitish  buff  of 
the  other  specimen. 

273.  Ptilopachys  fuscus. 

Ptilopachys  fuscus  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  256;  Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  9  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  405  (Gambaga). 

Gambaga. 

Not  common,  generally  found  in  small  flocks  in  thick 
short  grass.  Towards  evening  dead  fallen  trees  are  often 
made  use  of  as  look-out  posts.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
rocky  kopjes  in  the  vicinity  of  running  streams  are  frequented. 
When  disturbed  the  birds  take  refuge  in  the  crannies  of 
the  rocks.  The  male  looks  very  much  like  a  little  bantam 
cock,  extremely  pert  and  always  strutting  about  with  its 
tail  raised. 

The  end  of  February  is  the  breeding-season,  when  they 
are  found  in  pairs. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  having  the  patch  on 
the  breast  buff-coloured  instead  of  white. 

274.    NUMIDA  MELEAGRIS  (LiuU.). 

Numida  meleagris  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  375;  Ueirhen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  8  (Togoland). 

Everywhere  abundant,  from  the  White  Volta  northwards 
to  Gambaga.  Many  individuals  are  kept  by  the  natives  in  a 
domestic  state,  especially  by  the  chiefs  of  the  large  villages. 

275.  Pterocles  quadricinctus  Temm. 
Plerocles  quadracinctus  Grant,  Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  32;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  406  (Gambaga). 
Gambaga. 
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In  January  we  found  this  Sand-Orousc  in  paim.  Capt. 
Gifford  obtained  a  young  bird  in  the  same  month. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  bird  breeds  in  tlie  Hinter- 
land. During  the  dry  season  it  is  fairly  numerous,  but  as 
soon  as  the  rains  commence  and  the  bush-grass  becomes 
thick  it  disappears. 

276.  Otis  denhami  Children. 

OtU  denhami  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  185. 

NeotiM  denhami  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxiii.  p  302. 

Salaga. 

At  the  end  of  March  a  few  pairs  of  this  Bustard  appeared 
in  the  open  localities  around  Gambaga.  At  Salaga,  where  the 
country  is  still  more  open^  we  came  across  two  young  birds. 

277.  Otis  melanogaster  Riipp. 

Otif  melanogaster  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  185. 
Lissotif  melanogastcr  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxiii.  p.  300. 
Kwobia. 

A  single  individual  observed.  It  was  very  tame  and  easily 
approached. 

278.  Otis  senegalensis  Vieill. 

00$  senegalensis  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  IHG. 

Trachelotis  melanogaster  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxiii.  p.  310. 

Binduri  (north  of  Gambaga). 

Five  individuals  of  this  rare  Bustanl  were  seen  on  stretches 
of  stone-strewn  ground  at  Binduri,  about  60  miles  north  of 
Gambaga.     We  never  observed  it  anywhere  else. 

279.    LOBIVANELLUS  ALBICEPS  (Gould). 

Lobivanellus  albiceps  Rciclieu.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  4  (Togo- 
laud)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  404  (Gambuga). 
River  Volta. 

280.  Tringoides  hypoleucus  (Linn.). 
Totanus  hypoleucus  lleichen.  J.  f.  0. 1897,  p.  4  (Togoland). 
Tringoides  hypoleucus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxiv.  p.  456 ;  Hartert, 
Not.  Zool.  vi.  p.  •104  (Gambaga). 
River  Fum,  Fumnu. 
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281.  Q^Idicnemus  seneoalensis  Swains. 

CEdicnemtis  senegalensis  Sharpe,Cat.  B.  xxiv.  p.  10;  Roichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  3  (Togoland). 

Binduri  (north  of  Gambaga)  and  River  Volta. 

282.  Pluvianus  ^gyptius  (Linn.). 

Pltwianus  (Bgyptius  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxiv.  p.  32  ;  Rciclicn. 
J.  f.  0.  1897,  p.  3  (Togoland)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  401» 
(Gambaga). 

River  Volta  (near  Yeji).     Also  observed  near  Gambaga. 

Common,  frequenting  the  rivers  in  small  parties. 

283.  Glareola  marchii  Oust. 
Galactochrysea  marchei  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xxiv.  p.  726. 
Glareola  megapoda  Rcichen.  J.  f.  O.  1897,  p.  3  (Togoland). 
River  Volta  (near  Krachi). 

We  found  this  bird  in  small  colonies,  frequenting  the  rooky 
portions  of  the  river  from  Krachi  downwards. 

We  never  met  with  G.  cinerea,  though  it  has  been  obtained 
on  this  river,  and  by  Capt.  Gifford  on  the  Upper  White  Volta, 
near  Gambaga.     It  must  be  a  rare  bird. 

Our  examples  of  G.  marchii  are  paler  on  the  upper  and 
under  parts  than  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from 
the  Niger.  The  habit  which  this  bird  has  of  basking  on  the 
rocks  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  must  soon  bleach  the 
plumage  and  cause  the  gloss  to  disappear  from  the  upper 
parts. 


XXIV. — Field-notes  on  the  Birds  of  Bellenden-Ker, 
Queensland.     By  Kexdal  Broadbent. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  species  which 
I  met  with  on  Mount  BcUcndcn-Ker,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Queensland,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
1889.  As  specimens  from  that  locality  have  been  from  time 
to  time  mentioned  in  various  works,  I  think  that  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  '  The  Ibis  ^  to  have  full  particulars 
in  their  hands.     The  aggregate  would  have  been  greater  had 
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it  not  been  that  winter  weather  forces  the  birds  down  to  the 
lower  lauds^  while  the  migrants  have  at  that  season  left 
the  district.  Rain  and  mist,  moreover,  were  great  hindrances 
to  my  work  *. 

1.  AsTUR  APPRoxiMANs  Vig.  ct  Horsf.  (Campbell,  op.  cit. 
p.  6). 

Found  up  to  an  altitude  of  3000  feet. 

2.    ACCIPITBR  CIRRHOCBPHALUS  (Vicill.)  (op.  cit.  p.  9). 

Occurred  on  Mount  Sophia  at  1800  feet. 

3.  NiNox  STRENUA  Oould  (op.  cit.  p.  48). 

A  pair  of  these  birds  were  seen  at  Palm  Camp,  alt.  4000  feet. 
They  are  true  denizens  of  the  mountains  and  are  always  found 
in  dark  scrubby  gullies.  I  have  shot  specimens  on  the  Sea- 
View  Range,  at  the  back  of  Cardwcll,  and  on  Mount  Echo 
up  the  Herbert  River,  as  well  as  on  the  Luluki  River  (New 
Guinea). 

4.  Strkfera  oraculina  (White)  (op.  cit.  p.  58). 
Specimens  of  this  bird,  which  is  common  all  over  the  Cainis 

and  Cardwell  districts,  were  obtained  at  4000  f(*et.  In  its 
nest  the  Channel-billed  Cuckoo  [Scythrops  nom-hollandim) 
lays  its  eggs.  I  have  seen  about  three  hundred  of  these 
Crow.Shrikes,  in  January,  in  company  with  quite  a  hundred 
Channel-billed  Cuckoos,  in  the  mountains  twenty-five  miles 
from  Cardwell,  al  the  head  of  the  Murray  River. 

5.  Ptiloruis  vicTORiiB  Gould  (op.  cit.  p.  69). 

This  is  the  Queensland  "  Bird  of  P^tradibc,''  common  at 
3000  feet  on  Bellenden-Ker,  and  also  found  at  Ilerhertou 
(4500  feet),  Barnard's  Isle  off  Cardwell,  and  in  the  big  scrub 
from  forty  miles  out  of  Townsville  to  as  far  as  the  Bhiomfield 
River,  over  a  range  of  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  more 
plentiful  on  the  western  side  than  on  the  eastern  fall,  as  there 
are  big  o()en  scrubs  on  that  side  in  which  Cassowaries  and 
Orihonyx  abound. 

[•  The  arrsjigement  folIowtHl  in  that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Caiupbi'irs  ivceut 
work  on  the  Nests  and  Egg«  of  AustraliAO  IMnl^  to  which  rvfcn;iice«  an* 
added.— £dd.] 
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6.  Oriolus  affinis  Gould  (op.  cit.  p.  79). 

Found  at  1800  feet  on  Belleuden-Ker;  common  throughout 
North  Queensland  to  Cape  York. 

7.  Sphecothekes  flaviventris  Gould  (op.  cit.  p.  84). 
On  Bcllenden-Ker  at  3000  feet^  and  from  Cardwell  to 

Cape  York. 

8.    COLLYRIOCINCLA  HARMONICA  (Lath.)    (op.  cit.  p.  88). 

At  2000  feet  on  Bellenden-Ker.  This  species  is  a  grand 
whistler  in  the  morning.  In  Gippsland  (Victoria)  I  hare 
heard  it  mock  the  Lyre-birds.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
States  to  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria.  On  Sweer's  Island  the 
birds  seem  somewhat  paler  than  elsewhere,  but  are  un- 
doubtedly identical  and  have  the  same  habits. 

9.  CoLLYRiociNCLA  BowERi  Ramsay  (op.  cit.  p.  92). 

I  shot  a  specimen  of  this  bird  on  the  Sea- View  Range^ 
and  another  on  Bellenden-Ker  at  4000  feet.  This  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus  and  has  a  grand  call-note.  It 
ranges  over  Cardwell  back-scrubs,  Herberton  (4000  feet), 
Bcllenden-Ker,  and  North-west  Australia. 

10.    FiNAROLESTBS  RUFIGASTER  (Gould)    (op.  cit.  p.  93). 

Found  at  3000  feet  on  Bellenden-Ker,  and  all  over  the 
Cardwell  district  to  Cape  York. 

11.  Gravcalus  mentalis  Vig.  &  Ilorsf.  (op.  cit.  p.  98). 

Found  at  Granite  Creek,  Bellenden*-Ker.  This  is  a  West- 
Queensland  bird,  and  is  met  with  at  Chinchilla  (380  feet) 
and  at  Port  Moresby. 

12.  Lalage  LEUCoMELiENA  (Vig.  &  Horsf.)  (op.  cit. 
p.  104). 

Found  on  Bellenden-Ker  up  to  1800  feet.  Very  common 
at  all  times  in  the  scrubs  near  Brisbane,  at  Nerang  Creek, 
and  at  Cardwell. 

13.    MiCRCECA  FLAVIGASTRA  Gould   (op.  cit.  p.  107). 

Met  with  on  Barnard's  Spur  (1800  feet).  Found  all 
through  the  Cardwell  district  to  Cape  York,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  MacGillivray. 
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14.    RlIIPIDURA  ALBI8CAPA  Oould   (op.  cit.  p.  108). 

Obtained  at  Palm  Camp  (4000  feet). 

15.  Rhipidura  rufiprons  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  111). 
Common  at  4000  feet  on  Bcllcnden-Ken 

16.  Arses  kaupi  Gould  (op.  ok.  p.  126). 

At  the  pools  of  Belicaden-Ker,  Canlwell,  the  mouth  of  the 
Herbert  River,  «nd  in  the  Cape  York  serubs. 

17.  Pgbcilodryas  capito  (Gould)  (op.  cit.  p.  152). 

One  of  the  common  birds  on  the  top  of  South  Peak 
(5000  feet),  where  the  specimens  were  very  small.  It  ranges 
over  the  coast-scrubs  to  Cooktown,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
morning  songsters. 

18.  Malurus  amabilis  Gould  (op.  eit.  p.  17G). 

Found  on  Bcllenden-Ker  at  1400  feet.  It  extends  from 
north  of  the  Herbert  River  to  Cape  York,  and  is  common  in 
the  Card  well  district. 

19.  Malurus  dorsalis  (Lewin)  (op.  cit.  p.  179). 

On  13ellenden-Ker  at  1800  feet.  It  ranges  over  the 
CarJwell  district  to  Caoktovrn,  but  is  not  found  at  Cape 
York. 

20.  ScENOPiCus  DE.NTiRosTRis  (Rams.). 
Tectonornis  dentiroslris,  Campb.  op.  cit.  p.  207. 

This  is  one  of  my  discoveries.  I  first  shot  a  specimen  at 
Cardwell  in  1882.  It  is  found  at  5000  feet  on  Bellendeu- 
Ker  and  all  over  the  Hcrberton  district  (3000  feet).  This 
bird  is  one  of  the  grandest  mockers  in  Australia.  It  imitates 
all  the  s(>ecie8  in  the  district^  and  attracts  them  to  its  vicinity. 
Its  playground  consists  of  a  space  scratched  clean  and 
decorated  with  seven  or  nine  large  leaves  laid  flat  upon  it. 

21.  Prionodura  newtoniana  De  Vis  (op.  cit.  p.  212). 

I  shot  a  young  male  of  this  bird  in  the  Tully  scrubs  iu 
1882.  In  1889^  at  Hcrberton,  1  found  plenty  of  old  males 
iu  their  bowers  and  shot  a  good  number  of  them  and  of 
young  females.     On  Bellenden-Ker  this  species  is  found  up 
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to  5000  feet,  while  below  3000  feet  it  is  never  seen  except  as 
a  straggler.  It  is  a  grand  mocker,  imitating  all  the  birds  in 
the  scrubs.  It  makes  a  great  bower  8  feet  high.  I  have 
never  found  the  nest  or  eggp,  which  appear  to  be  still 
unknown. 

22.  Sericornis  citreogularis  Gould  (op.  cit.  p.  243). 
Found  at  3000  feet,  and  common  on  the  mountains  in  the 

Brisbane  scrubs.  It  makes  a  long  hanging  nest  of  moss  at 
the  end  of  a  branch. 

23.  Sericornis  magnirostris  (Goulds  (op.  cit.  p.  247). 
Found  at  5200  feet  on  Bcllendcn-Ker  and  in  the  Brisbane 

scrubs. 

24.  Sericornis  gutturalis  De  Vis  (op.  cit.  p.  252). 
This  ground-bird  was  originally  discovered  by  the  writer 

on  Bellcnden-Ker  at  5200  feet.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Herbertou  scrubs  at  4500  feet. 

25.  Orthonyx  spaldingi  Ramsay  (op.  cit.  p.  252). 

On  Bellenden-Ker  at  5200  feet,  in  Herberton  scrubs,  and 
over  all  the  range  from  Townsville  to  Cooktown ;  it  occurs 
on  both  sides  of  the  range  as  far  as  the  scrub  extends,  but  is 
not  found  at  Cape  York  or  at  Brisbane.  The  district  just 
south  of  the  Herbert  River,  and  thence  to  Bloomfield,  is  its 
main  resort.  This  is  a  ground-bird  and  makes  a  nest  like  a 
Lyre-bird,  laying  one  almost  round  white  egg. 

26.  PsopHODES  CREPITANS  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  265). 
Common  on  the  top  of  Bellenden-Ker  (5000  feet).     The 

examples  procured  were  much  smaller  than  those  fio.u 
Gippsland,  where  they  are  very  large;  but  the  South- 
Queensland  form  has  the  same  call-note,  makes  the  same 
nest,  and  has  the  same  habits  as  the  other. 

27.  Cracticus  quoyi  (Less.)  (op.  cit.  p.  299). 

This  species  ascends  the  mountains  up  to  3000  feet,  and  is 
found  in  the  mangrove-swamps  at  the  mouths  of  the  creeks 
and  rivers  all  along  the  coast  from  the  Herbert  River  tq 
Cape  York. 
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28.  Cracticus  rupescens  De  Vis  (op.  cit.  p.  306). 

This  is  a  discovery  of  miue.  It  was  first  found  on  the 
Barrow  River^  and  thence  sent  to  Ramsay^  who  thought  that 
it  was  the  young  of  C,  quoyi,  which,  however^  is  entirely  black. 
I  found  nestlings  iu  Cardwell.  This  is  a  true  mountain-bird, 
found  in  scrubby  gullies;  a  pair  are  nearly  always  to  be 
observed  together.  I  saw  it  iu  tlie  Mulgrave  scrubs  on 
Bcllenden-Ker  up  to  1800  feet^  and  at  Herbertun  up  to 
4000  feet,  in  June  1889.  It  is  not  found  at  Cape  York  or 
in  the  intermediate  country. 

29.  EopsALTRiA  cuRYsoRRHOA  Gould  (op.  cit.  p.  315). 
Found  at  4000  feet;  the  first  bird  to  be  heard  in  the 

rooming.     It  occurs  on  the  east  coast  of  Queensland. 

30.  Heteromvias  ciNEREiFRONS  Rams.  (op.  cit.  p.  317). 
This  is  a  mountain-species,  found  on  the  Sea- View  Range 

at  4000  feet  and  on  all  the  heights  about  Cardwell.  I  never 
saw  it  on  the  coast  or  iu  the  lowlands. 

31.  Pachycephala  gutturalis  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  219). 
One  of  the  commonest  birds  on  the  high  peaks  of  Bellenden. 

Ker,  especially  around  our  camp  on  South  Peak  (5000  feet). 
It  is  plentiful  in  Brisbane  scrubs  and  at  Cardwell. 

32.  Pachycephala  rupiventris  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  324). 
Found  on  the  grassy  spurs  of  Mt.  Barnard  (1800  feet). 

33.  Climacteris  levcovuma  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  332). 
Palm   Camp    (1000   feet).     This    species   occurs    nearly 

all  over  Eastern  Australia  and  on  the  llerberton  Range 
(4500  feet)  ^  where  the  individuals  are  smaller  and  darker 
in  plumage  than  elsewhere. 

34.  SiTTELLA  striata  Oould  (op.  cit.  p.  343). 

Found  at  Granite  Creek  Camp,  Bellenden-Ker  (380  feet), 
and  along  the  east  coast  from  Herbert  River  to  Cooktown. 

35.  Myxomela  SANOUiNOLBNTA  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  352). 
Oranite  Creek  Camp  (380  feet).     This  species  occurs  also 

in  the  Cardwell  and  Brisbane  districts,  but  not  at  Cape 
York. 
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36.  Ptilotis  LEWiNi  Swains,  (op.  cit.  p.  386). 
Common  all  through  the  mountains  up  to  4000  feet;  also 

at  Cardwell  and  Cape  York.     One  of  the  most  abundant 
birds  of  Queensland,  especially  in  the  Brisbane  scrubs. 

37.  Ptilotis  prenata  Ramsay  (op.  cit.  p.  388). 

This  is  another  of  my  discoveries.  It  was  first  shot  at 
Cardwell  in  1882.  It  feeds  on  mistletoe^  and  comes  to  the 
lowlands  in  January,  February,  and  March  (the  rainy  season) . 
In  June  (winter)  it  goes  to  the  mountains,  and  sometimes 
reaches  an  altitude  of  5200  feet. 

38.  Ptilotis  macleayana  Rams.  (op.  cit.  p.  389). 

A  species  discovered  by  me  at  Cardwell  in  1882.  It  was 
seen  at  Palm  Camp  (4000  feet).  It  is  found  all  through 
the  Cardwell  district,  but  not  at  Cape  York  or  south  of  the 
Herbert  River. 

39.  DicJSUM  HiRUNDiNACEUM  (Shaw)  (op.  cit.  p.  437). 

Mount  Barnard  (1800  feet).  Common  all  through  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales.  It  feeds  on  mistletoe- 
berries,  and  is  the  only  member  of  its  genus  found  in 
Australia. 

40.  Pardalotus  punctatus  (Shaw)  (op.  cit.  p.  444). 
This  beautiful  bird  is  abundant  up  to  1800  feet,  while  it 

also  occurs  throughout  nearly  all  Queensland  on  the  coast 
side,  but  not  at  Cape  York. 

41.  Artamus  leucooaster  (Valenc.)  (op.  cit.  p.  461). 
Common  from  380  feet  to  1800  feet.     This  species  ranges 

from  the  Herbert  River  to  Cape  York  on  the  coast^  and  I 
have  also  seen  it  in  New  Guinea  (Port  Moresby). 

42.  iEoiNTHA  temporalis  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  490). 
Granite  Creek  Camp  (380  feet).    Common  in  Brisbane*. 

43.  Pitta  strepitans  Temm.  (op.  cit.  p.  526). 

Found  at  3000  feet.  Common  at  Brisbane,  Cardwell,  and 
Cape  York  in  February. 
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41*.  C0LLOCAL14  FRANCicA  (Omcl.)  (op.  cit.  p.  532). 

This  beautiful  little  Swift  is  commou  at  tbc  base  of 
Bellendcn-Ker  and  up  to  an  altitude  of  1800  feet.  I  have 
seen  it  catching  flies  in  the  lowlands  even  when  it  was  nearly 
dark,  and  then  moving  off  towards  the  mountains.  It  breeds 
in  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  Coast  Range^  from  the  Herbert 
Eivcr  to  above  Cairns,  but  is  not  found  so  far  north  as  Capo 
York.     It  is  most  common  in  the  low  country  on  wet  days. 

45.  Merops  ornatus  Lath.  (op.  cit.  p.  545). 

This  Bee-eater  was  common  on  sunny  days  at  Oranite 
Camp  (380  feet),  and  was  also  seen  in  June  at  an  altitude  of 
1800  feet  on  Mount  Barnard. 

46.  Dacelo  oigas  (Bodd.)  (op.  cit.  p.  551). 
Found  up  to  2000  feet. 

47.  Dacelo  leachi  Vig.  &  Ilorsf.  (op.  cit.  p.  555). 
Granite  Camp  (380  feet). 

48.  Tanvsiptera  stlvia  Gould  (op.  cit.  p.  561). 

A  nest  was  seen  at  1800  feet.  This  bird,  a  true  deniscn 
of  the  scrub,  bores  into  a  termites'  nest  and  lays  four  beau- 
tiful roundish  white  eggs.  It  delights  in  the  gullies  of  the 
mountains,  from  north  of  the  Herbert  River  to  Cape  York, 
during  October,  November,  and  December.  It  feeds  its 
young  on  termites. 

49.  Cacomantis  variolosus  (Ilorsf.)  (op.  cit.  p.  572). 
Found  at  3000  feet  on   Bellenden-Ker.     This  handsome 

bin!  used  to  utter  its  mournful  call  all  night,  while  we  were 
shooting  tree-kangaroos  in  the  mountains.  It  is  not  found 
near  Brisbane. 

50.  Centropus  puasianuh  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  590). 

On  Bellenden-Ker  at  1800  feet.  Found  all  along  the  cast 
coast  of  Queensland^  and  there  called  the  Swamp-Pheasant. 
It  builds  in  low  grassy  flats  and  hatches  its  own  eggs. 

51.  TRiciiooLossrs  nov.e- hollandlv  ((im.)  (op.  cit. 
p.  5^2). 

I  saw  a  small  flock  of  these  I'arrakrcts  flyin*^  over  South 
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Peak  (5200  feet),  in  company  with  some  Scaly  Parrakeets 
(Trichofflossus  chlorolepi dolus).  The  bird  is  common  all  over 
Queensland  on  the  coast  side. 

52.  Calyptorhyxcuus  ranksi  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  606). 
Common  at  1800  ftet  on   Bellenden-Ker.     Ranges  over 

Queensland,  Nerang  Creek,  North  Brisbane,  Cardwell,  and 
all  the  coast-scrubs  to  Cook  town.  It  is  not  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  range. 

53.  Cacatua  OALERiTA  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  611). 
Common  on  Bellenden-Ker  up  to  4000  feet.    In  the  Card- 
well  district  it  feeds  on  palm-berries. 

54.  Aprosmictus  cyanopyoius  (Vieill.)  (op.  cit.  p.  628). 
Found  at  3000  feet  on  Bellenden-Ker,  as  well  as  on  the 

cast  coast  of  Queensland  to  Cooktown.  It  does  not  occur  at 
Cape  York. 

55.  Platycercus  elegans  Gm.  (op.  cit.  p.  620). 

South  Peak  Camp,  Bellenden-Ker,  at  5200  feet.  It  does 
not  occur  on  the  west  fall  of  the  range,  but  only  in  the 
Warwick  district  in  South  Queensland. 

56.  Meoaloprepia  magnifica  (Temm.)  (op.  cit.  p.  666). 
On  Bellenden-Ker,  at  Dalrymple's  Gap  Range  ;  on  the 

Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers,  Nerang  Creek,  and  the 
coast-scrubs  of  Queensland  to  Cooktown.  The  specimens  are 
smaller  as  you  get  nearer  to  Cardwell. 

57.  LoPHOLiBMUs  ANTARCTicus  (Shaw)  (op.  cit.  p.  671). 
On  Bellenden-Ker  at  1800  feet.     Ranges  from  Brisbane 

over  all  the  intermediate  country  to  Cape  York,  where 
the  specimens  are  comparatively  small. 

58.  CoLUMBA  leucomela  Temm.  (op.  cit.  p.  672). 

Mr.  Meston  found  this  species  breeding  on  the  tops  of 
fern-trees  at  5000  feet  on  Bellenden-Ker  in  March.  It 
occurs  also  at  Cardwell  and  Brisbane. 

59.  Macropygia  phasianella  (Temm.)  (op.  cit.  p.  674). 
Found  on  Bellenden-Ker  at  4000  feet.     It  ranges  all  along 

the  east  coast  to  Cooktown,  but  is  not  found  at  Ca{)e  York. 
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60.  Chalcophaps  CHRYsocHLORA  (Wagl.)  (op.  cit.  p.679). 
Fuund   at   3000   feet   on   Bcllendeu-Kcr.     Occurs   from 

Brisbane  to  Cape  York. 

61.  Catheturus  lath  ami  (Lath.)  (op.  cit.  p.  708). 
Nests  up  to  3000  feet  on  Bellcnden-Ker. 

62.  Megapooius  ouperreyi  Less.  &  0am.  (op.  cit.  p.  715). 
At  3000  feet  on  Bellendeu-Ker^  but  not  found  on  the  west 

side  of  the  range.  This  bird  makes  a  large  mound^  thirty  feet 
in  diameter. 

63.  Nycticokax  caleoonicus  (Om.)  (op.  cit.  p.  962). 
Found  on  Mount  Sophia^  Bellendcn-Ker.     Herbert  River 

is  the  southern  boundary  of  this  bird^s  range.  It  breeds  on 
the  islands  and  not  on  the  mainland.  Every  morning  it  flii-s 
to  the  mountains,  and  thence  returns  at  night  or  before  sun- 
down to  the  scrubs,  where  it  feeds  on  fruits. 

64.  Casuarius  australis  Wall  (op.  cit.  p.  1069). 
Found   up   to   3000   feet   from   north    of    the    Herbert 

River  to  Newcastle  Bay  and  to  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
Cape,  beyond  which  it  does  not  occur  ;  nor  has  it  been 
observed  on  the  other  side  of  the  coast.-range. 


XXV. — On  the  various  Plumages  o/Buteo  solitarius. 

By  H.  W.  Henshaw. 

As  it  is  the  only  raptorial  bird  indigenous  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  **  lo,*'  as  the  natives  term  Buteo  solitarius^ 
possesses  unusual  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  Marsh-Hawk 
(Circus  hudsonius)  has  been  taken  on  Oahu,  while  the  Fish- 
Hawk  (Pam/ton  haliaetus)  has  l>een  observed  on  several  of 
the  islands ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  former,  and  probably 
of  the  latter,  is  purely  accidental. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  ( Asio  accipiirinus)  is  also,  and  haa 
been  from  time  immemorial,  a  common  resident  on  the 
islands.  It  is,  however,  almostt  indistinguishable  from  its 
relative  of  the  mainland,  whence  it  originally  came ;  and 
can  be  separated^  if  at  all,  only  by  its  slightly  smaller  size. 
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So  that  it  is  permissible  to  regard  the  Buteo  as  the  only 
truly  endemic  Raptor. 

From  whatever  quarter  the  lo  originally  found  its  way  to 
the  islands,  and  whatever  are  its  nearest  relatives^  it  is  a 
true  ButeOy  not  only  in  structure^  but  also  in  habits. 

It  is  a  solitary  sluggish  bird,  sitting  most  of  its  time 
motionless  on  the  low  branches  of  trees^  digesting  its  food 
or  on  the  look  out  for  a  fresh  supply.  Once  on  the  wing,  it 
is  a  slow  but  powerful  flier,  alternately  progressing  by  a 
few  strong  beats,  and  using  the  impetus  thus  gained  to  glide 
straight  ahead  on  outstretched  wings.  Whether  moving  in 
this  fashion,  or  circling  far  above  the  forest,  the  bird  might 
readily  be  taken  by  the  casual  observer  for  quite  a  different 
species,  the  Bed-tailed  Hawk  of  America. 

The  food  of  the  lo  is  preferably  mice  and  small  rats. 
Birds  of  any  kind  do  not  come  amiss,  when  it  can  catch 
them,  which  is  very  rarely ;  and  frequently  it  descends  to 
such  humble  fare  as  large  spiders  or  the  larvae  of  a  sphinx- 
moth.  I  have  found  the  stomachs  of  several  individuals 
simply  crammed  with  spiders,  and  the  belly  and  thigh- 
feathers  all  gummed  up  with  the  silken  webs  and  secretions. 

The  lo  is  not  a  bird  of  the  deep  forest,  and  rarely  or 
never  enters  its  recesses^  but  prefers  open  woods  in  which 
to  nest^  and,  when  hunting,  frequents  the  edges  of  the  forest 
and  the  clearings. 

This  Hawk  breeds  in  spring,  though  apparently  never 
very  early,  and  some  of  the  Hawaiian  woodland  birds  are 
leading  about  their  young  ere  the  lo  is  ready  to  deposit  its 
brown-blotched  eggs  in  its  rudely  made  nest. 

As  a  rule,  this  Buteo  is  silent,  but  in  the  love-season  its 
voice  is  frequently  to  be  heard,  as  several  males  contend  for 
the  favour  of  a  female.  Its  cries  are  not  exactly  like  those 
of  any  Hawk  known  to  the  writer,  although  they  are  un- 
mistakably Buteonine.  Once  mated  I  feel  sure  that  the 
union  is  for  life,  and  a  given  locality  is  almost  invariably 
inhabited  by  a  pair.  On  the  other  hand^  the  lo  rarely  or 
never  hunts  in  pairs,  and  the  bird  is^  on  the  whole^  well 
named  solitarius. 
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It  is  not^  however,  of  the  bird's  general  habits  that  I 
would  here  8|)eak,but  of  its  pliiniagcs^  whieh,  it  would  seem, 
have  not  been  at  all  well  understood.  Of  these  there  are  two 
which  are  entirely  distinct,  viz.  a  light  and  a  dark  phase,  each 
having  two  stages,  a  juvenile  and  an  adult.  So  different  are 
these  phases  that  extreme  examples  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  different  species.  In  life  the  adult  of  the  light  phase 
has  the  appearance  of  a  white  or  albino  Hawk ;  while  the 
adult  of  the  dark  phase  looks  quite  black  or  melanistic. 

This  dichromatism  may  aptly  be  compared  with  that  which 
distinguishes  the  American  Screech-OwI  (Mega$cops  ario), 
with  its  red  and  grey  phases,  s^ince  it  characterizes  the  bird 
in  all  stages  of  growth,  is  dependent  upon  neither  sex  nor 
season,  and  mating  birds  may  or  may  not  be  alike  in 
colour. 

The  two  phases  of  this  Hawk  may  be  described  as 
follows :  — 

Light  Phase. 

Adult  #/ff^tf.— Head  and  hind-neck  white,  or  bufFy  white^ 
the  feathers  of  the  former  with  narrow  blackish  shaft- 
streaks,  those  of  the  latter  tipped  with  large  roundish  spots 
of  the  same.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  buffy,  with  more  or 
less  brown ;  back  blackish  brown ;  rump  lighter  brown  tinged 
with  ochraceous  ;  primaries  blackish  brown,  the  inner  webs 
above  the  notch  white ;  inner  Mcbs  of  secondaries  black 
barred,  and  tipped,  as  are  the  wing-coverts,  with  whitish  and 
ochraceous;  tail  lighter  brown,  with  faint  marblings  and 
a  wash  of  ochraceous;  rectrices  with  eight  or  nine  narrow, 
zigzag,  more  or  less  well-defined,  blackish  bars,  which  rarely 
entirely  cross  the  whitish  inner  webs  ;  under  parts  buff  or 
rusty  buff,  with  a  few  feathers  (sometimes  but  one  or  two) 
on  the  flanks  with  brown  shaft-streaks  and  small  terminal 
spots  of  same.  Legs  and  feet  greenish  yellow ;  soles  light 
yellow  ;  bill  blackish,  but  plumbeous  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible;  iris  light  hazel. 

Juvenile  stage. — Above  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
chocolate-brown,  deepest  on  the  hind-neck ;  the  feathers 
lightly  bordered  with  greyish  and  rusty  ;  rectrices  ashy 
brown,  with  irregular  bars  of  blackish  across  each  feather ; 
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below  white,  tho  feathers  of  the  breast  and  sides  tinged 
with  ochraeeous,  and  everywhere,  except  on  the  throat  and 
belly,  with  brown  spots  and  shaft-streaks ;  thighs  and  tibiae 
faintly  barred  and  streaked  with  lighter  brown. 

The  difference  between  the  two  stages  of  the  light  phase 
is  very  great,  but  a  series  of  twelve  specimens  shews  very 
clearly  the  transition  from  the  extremely  young  bird 
(probably  of  the  first  year)  to  the  final  white-headed  adult 
stage.  The  adult  of  this  phase  might  well  be  called  the 
White-headed  Hawk.  The  juvenile  is  truly  a  Brown  Hawk, 
as  it  was  called  in  Cook's  time.  Successive  seasons  witness 
the  loss  of  the  heavy  brown  markings  underneath  till  the 
almost  pure  bu£E  of  the  adult  is  attained.  The  younger  the 
bird,  the  darker  the  head,  and  the  purer  the  white  of  the 
more  brown-streaked  under  parts.  The  older  the  bird,  the 
whiter  the  head,  the  fewer  and  more  buffy  the  brown 
markings  below. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  corresponds  to  the  general  color- 
ation of  the  individual,  being  very  light  hazel  or  dark  brown 
according  as  the  bird  is  light  or  dark. 

Some  excellent  illustrations  of  this  Hawk  are  given  in  the 
'Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands'  from  specimens  obtained 
by  Mr.  Scott  B.  Wilson.  The  buff-coloured  bird,  however, 
is  of  a  deeper  hue  than  any  specimen  which  the  writer  has 
ever  seen,  and  the  head  is  by  no  means  so  white  as  that 
of  several  in  the  series  before  him.  Nor  has  he  ever  seen 
a  specimen  in  which  the  tail-markings  are  so  entirely 
obliterated  as  in  the  specimen  figured. 

The  first  figure,  opposite  page  1,  is  that  of  a  young  bird  in 
the  juvenile  or  brown  stage,  and  affords  an  excellent  idea  of 
this  stage  of  the  light  phase  above  described.  Mr.  Gumey, 
as  quoted  in  the  'Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,'  was  in 
error  in  considering  the  brown  plumage  to  be  that  of  the 
adult. 

Dark  Phase. 

Adult  stage, — Above  blackish  brown.  Primaries  still 
darker  ;  inner  webs  above  the  notch  whitish  and  black 
barred  ;    secondaries  and  tertiaries  barred  across  both  webs ; 
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under  wing-coverts  faintly  ferruginous,  with  blackish  spoU 
and  streaks ;  under  parts  blackish,  the  feathers  on  the  thighs 
and  tibi»  having  a  ferruginous  wash. 

Juvenile  stage. — Above  dark  chocolate-brown,  darkest 
on  the  upper  back ;  feathers  of  the  occiput  and  hind-neck 
lightly  bordered  with  ochraceous;  tail  lighter  brown,  each 
feather  barred  with  black  or  with  bars  indicated;  below 
rusty  buff,  each  feather  barred  or  streaked  with  blackish 
browu,  which  is  the  prevailing  colour  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  flanks,  and  tibise. 

A  series  of  eleven  specimens  sufficiently  well  illustrate 
the  changes  from  the  juvenile  phase  to  the  fully  adult.  The 
latter  is  practically  black. 

As  the  juvenile  bird  approaches  the  adult  state  it  gradually 
doffd  the  rusty  tinge  above  and  below,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  immature  bird,  and  becomes  blacker 
and  blacker.  The  writer  has  recently  seen  a  living  individual 
in  the  dark  phase  but  a  few  months  old,  and  its  appearance 
indicates  that  a  bird  must  be  three  or  four  years  old  before 
reaching  the  final  adult  plumage. 

Buteo  solitarius  inhabits  both  the  dry  and  the  rainy  side 
of  Hawaii.  On  the  rainy  side  the  dark  phase  largely  pre- 
dominates, at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  Hawks  belonging 
to  it.  The  author  is  at  present  unable  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  light-coloured  phase  is  more  abundant  in  the  dry 
region  than  it  is  in  the  wet.  Judging  by  analogy  this  should 
be  the  case. 

In  this  species,  the  presence  or  absence  of  black  barrings 
on  the  tail  and  their  comparative  degree  of  intensity  seems  to 
be  largely  individual  attributes,  and  to  be  fully  indicative 
neither  of  age  nor  of  sex.  It  is  true  that  in  the  series 
of  twelve  specimens  in  the  white  phase  the  bars  are  present 
and  well  marked  in  all  the  juveniles,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  progressive  loss  of  these  bars  as  the  adult  state  is  reached. 
They  are  indicated  in  all  the  adults,  and  are  better  defined 
on  the  outer  rectrices  than  on  the  inner,  being  almost 
obliterated  on  the  middle  pair ;  but  in  none  of  the  adults 
arc  they  so  well  defined  as  in  the  juveniles. 

If  this  could  be  shown  to  be  the  rule  in  the  present  species 
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it  would  be  contrary  to  the  general  law  in  American  Hawks, 
in  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  barring  is  better  defined 
and  more  constant  in  the  adult  stage.  In  the  series  of 
specimens  in  the  dark  phase,  however,  the  barring  of  the  tail 
is  seen  to  be  more  of  an  individual  character.  In  most, 
though  not  all,  of  the  adults  the  barring  is  well  defined. 
So  it  is  also  in  most  of  the  juveniles,  but  in  one,  the 
youngest,  perhaps,  of  the  series,  it  is  scarcely  indicated 
at  all,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  two  individuals  in 
an  intermediate  stage. 

It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  origin  and 
significance  of  these  two  very  different  phases  of  plumage. 
As,  however,  the  dark  phase  so  largely  predominates,  at 
least  on  the  rainy  and  windward  side  of  the  island,  it  has 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  progenitors  of  this  Hawk, 
when  they  first  came  to  the  island,  may  have  been  light- 
coloured  ;  and  that  now,  after  a  long  residence,  the  bird 
is  in  process  of  undergoing  transformation  into  an  almost 
black  form. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  noticeable  that  white  is  almost 
entirely  absent  from  Hawaiian  birds,  the  majority  of  which 
incline  strongly  towards  greens  and  yellows,  with  a  minority 
which  are  clad  in  red  and  black.  Chasiempis  alone  of  the 
woodland  birds  exhibits  much  white  in  its  plumage,  and 
even  this  bird  has  less  wliite  and  is  of  a  deeper  and  more 
lustrous  brown  in  the  rainy  regions  of  Hawaii  than  in  the 
drier  districts,  there  being,  indeed,  two  forms  or  colour- 
varieties  *. 

The  feathering  of  most  of  the  island  forms,  especially  of  the 
Drepanidida,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  indigenous  birds 
both  in  individuals  and  species,  is  exceedingly  abundant  and 
compact,  and  is  possessed  of  deep  and  lustrous  tints,  all 
of  which  are  indicative  of  a  cool  and  rainy  climate,  that 
necessitates  a  warm  covering  and  confers  a  rich,  though  by 
no  means  necessarily  bright  or  gaudy,  coloration. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connexion,  however,  that 
there  are  at  least  two  American  Hawks,  Buteo  swainsoni  and 

*  A  discussion  in  detail  of  these  colour-varieties  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  the  author  in  a  jecent  issue  of  *  The  Auk.' 
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B.  borealia  calurui,  which  are  dichromatic,  as  is  also  the 
American  Scrcecb-Ovl ;  and  in  neither  instance,  ho  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  is  there  any  cause  to  believe  that  the  specie* 
is  changing  into  darker  or  lighter  forms. 

Below  are  appended  the  measurements  (in  inches)  of 
twenty-seven  specimens,  from  which  will  be  ap|iarci)t  at  a 
glance,  among  other  points,  the  constantly  larger  sin:  uf  the 
female : — 
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XXVI. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  on  the  White  Nile 
between  Khartum  and  Fashoda.  By  W.  R.  Ooilvib- 
Grant.  With  an  Introduction  and  Field-notes  by  R.  M°D. 
Hawker. 

(Plates  X.  &  XI.) 

I.  Short  Narrative  of  the  Journey,  by  R.  M^D.  Hawker. 

With  the  object  of  collecting  Natural  History  specimens,  I 
left  England  at  the  end  of  December  1900,  my  intention 
being  to  go  up  the  White  Nile  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  Sobat,  and  after  travelling  thence,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  the  Nuer  country  to  Lake  Rudolf,  to 
return  home  vid  Mombasa. 

The  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  and 
Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  provided  me  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  officials  in  the  Sudan,  requesting  them  to  give  me  every 
help  to  further  my  expedition,  and  I  engaged  the  services  of 
two  taxidermists,  Messrs.  C.  F.  Cambum  and  J.  R.  Thurston^ 

Arriving  at  Port  Said  on  January  1st,  1901,  I  proceeded 
to  Cairo  and  called  on  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  who,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  my  letters  from  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
arranged  with  the  Financial  Secretary  to  have  my  heavy 
baggage  passed  unopened  through  the  Customs.  I  also 
called  on  Lord  Cromer,  who  kindly  gave  me  a  letter  to  the 
Sirdar,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  at  Khartum. 

On  January  9th  I  was  joined  by  my  companion,  Mr.  O. 
H.  Cheetham;  on  the  11th  our  baggage  arrived  at  Cairo, 
and  thanks  to  Dr.  Keatinge,  of  the  Cairo  School  of  Medicine, 
was  re-trucked  at  once  for  Chellal.  Colonel  Gordon,  R.E., 
had  kindly  arranged  with  the  Sudan  Railway  to  have  the 
baggage  transported  as  soon  as  possible,  so  we  left  Cairo  on 
the  12th  with  the  hope  that  it  would  arrive  at  Khartum 
soon  after  us.  It  did  not,  however,  reach  that  place  till 
January  27th,  and  we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  several 
shooting-parties,  which  arrived  after  us,  starting  up  the 
White  Nile  sooner. 

I  called  on  the  Sirdar  and  presented  Lord  Cromer^s  letter. 
The  Sirdar  informed  me  that  we  should  be  helped  in  every 
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way^  but  that  we  were  not  to  go  south  of  Fashoda.  This  was 
a  disappointment,  as  I  had  made  plans  to  be  absent  about 
two  years,  and  had  brought  stores  sufficient  for  that  period. 
1  had  left  London  with  the  understanding  that  I  should  be 
able  to  go  through  to  Mombasa,  being  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  raised  by  the  authorities,  and  that  I 
should  not  require  permission  from  the  Foreign  Office  to 
do  so. 

Captain  Parker,  of  the  Intelligence  Office,  kindly  arranged 
for  the  hire  of  two  murkabs  (native  sailing-boats)  and  their 
crews  for  our  use.  These  we  got  partially  decked  and  had 
grass  shelters  erected  over  their  stems.  We  bought  six  camels^ 
eight  donkeys^  and  a  pony,  while  a  second  pony  was  kindly 
lent  us  by  Capt.  Harold. 

Our  baggage  having  at  last  arrived,  we  spent  several  days 
in  re>packing  it,  and  got  it  and  the  transport-animals  on  board 
on  February  1st,  but,  as  that  day  was  a  Friday,  the  rias 
(captain)  objected  to  starting,  as  he  said  that  it  would  bring 
us  bad  luck.  We  let  him  have  his  way  and  started  on  the  2nd. 
The  wind  was  from  the  north,  and  as  the  boats  sailed  well  we 
made  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  a  day.  The  scenery  of  the 
banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  most  monotonous  and 
barren  for  some  distance,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
very  prickly  acacias  {Mirnosa  asperata)  and  Ipamaa  asari* 
folia,  a  plant  of  the  convolvulus  family,  with  large  green 
Jeavcs  and  fruit,  the  country  was  almost  devoid  of  vegetation. 

There  were  myriads  of  Waterfowl  and  Waders  feeding  on 
the  mud-banks,  and  Cranes,  Storks,  Herons,  Spoonbills, 
J)ucks,  and  Geese  swarmed^  while  flocks  of  Doves  kept 
flying  down  to  the  river  to  drink.  Hippopotamuses  and 
crocodiles,  basking  on  some  sand-bank,  were  occasionally 
seen.  Near  £d-Duem  the  sunt-tree  {Acacia  niloiica)  made 
its  appearance,  growing  in  belts  along  the  river-bank.  On 
the  6th  we  arrived  at  £1-Kawa,  which  is  about  130  miles 
south  of  Omdurman.  Here  we  landed  the  ponies,  as  the  rias 
wanted  to  get  stores  for  the  crew,  and  rode  round  the  town 
with  the  Marmoor  (Egyptian  Magistrate)  to  see  the  sights. 
El-Kawa  is  built  of  grass  huts,  the  streets  being  named  after 
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British  oflScers.  When  we  returned  to  the  boats  we  found 
that  most  of  the  crew  and  several  of  our  servants  were 
away ;  but  having  at  last  retrieved  them^  all  in  a  more  or 
less  intoxicated  condition,  we  once  more  set  sail  for  the 
south.  Next  day  we  landed  ou  Abba  Island,  which  is  about 
30  miles  long  and  well-wooded.  We  saw  so  many  birds 
there  that  I  determined  to  collect  them  on  my  return,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so,  many  of  my  men  being  down 
with  fever.  On  the  10th  we  stopped  near  Jebel  Ain,  one  of 
the  few  hills  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  White  Nile 
scenery.  The  peaks  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  are 
formed  of  granite.  We  climbed  up  the  largest  hill,  and, 
in  doing  so,  saw  a  great  many  Guinea-fowl  [Numida  ptilo' 
rhyncha),  while  from  the  top  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  was  densely  covered  with  acacia 
as  far  as  we  could  see.  Here  we  observed  several  herds  of 
gazelles  {Gazelia  rufifrons). 

Several  miles  south  of  Jebel  Ain  we  saw  the  tracks  of 
elephants,  which  evidently  came  to  the  river  to  drink.  On 
the  14th  we  arrived  opposite  Jebel  Ahmed-Agha,  another 
granite  hill,  and  here  one  of  the  crew  died.  He  had  caught 
a  chill  after  a  too  liberal  bout  of  merissa  at  El-Kawa  and 
contracted  pneumonia.    The  native  treatment  finished  him. 

There  was  much  wailing  at  his  death,  and  the  rias  asked 
for  cloth  to  bury  him  in,  though  he  had  plenty  himself. 
A  shallow  trench  sufficed  for  the  grave,  and  the  poor  fellow's 
body  was  buried  half  an  hour  after  he  died.  Next  day  we 
stopped  at  the  camp  of  Lord  St.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Willie 
James,  the  latter  a  well-known  traveller  in  North-east  Africa. 
They  had  had  very  little  sport,  and,  unluckily,  just  after  we 
left  them,  Mr.  James  contracted  dysentery  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Khartum. 

South  of  Jebel  Ahmed-Agha  big  game  was  plentiful,  and 
we  saw  buffalo,  lion,  roan  antelope,  waterbuck,  and  giraffe. 
We  arrived  at  Kaka  on  the  24th,  and  met  the  Swedish 
Expedition  under  Dr.  Jaegerskiold.  They  were  collecting 
in  all  branches  of  zoology,  the  doctor  being  chiefly  interested 
in  parasites.    Dr.  Junes,  of  the  Cairo  Medical  School,  was 
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with  tfaem^  and  did  us  a  good  turn  by  prescribing  for 
Mr.  Cheetham^  who  had  got  a  touch  of  the  sun.  We  un- 
loaded  our  transport-animals  here,  and  I  started  off  inland 
to  have  a  look  at  the  country.  The  path  led  through  dense 
acacia-jungle,  and  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through  it  in  many 
places.  We  camped  at  a  swamp  swarming  with  Ducks, 
chiefly  Garganeys  and  Shovellers.  The  water  was  only 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  was  filthy  with  green  slime  and 
alive  with  all  sorts  of  insects. 

Next  day  we  marched  on  and  camped  at  another  swamp, 
on  which  there  were  no  Ducks  at  all,  though  Marabou-Storks 
were  in  large  flocks.  These  birds,  after  drinking  in  the 
evening,  marched  off  solemnly  to  some  trees  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  swamp  and  flopped  up  into  them  to  roost. 
The  country  consisted  of  a  large  plain  covered  with  grass 
interspersed  with  belta  of  acacia.  As  there  were  very  few 
birds,  I  returned  to  Kaka  and  sailed  south,  while  the  trans, 
port-animals  were  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
We  now  came  in  touch  with  the  Dinkas,  a  fine  race  of 
people,  who^  though  they  thought  clothes  unnecessary,  were 
very  civil  and  pleasant.  On  the  20th  we  arrived  at  Fashoda. 
This  place  consists  of  the  remains  of  an  old  Egyptian  fort, 
to  which  Captain  Marchand  added  a  mud  bastion  facing 
the  river  and  named  'VBastion  des  Anglais.^^  It  was  on 
a  swamp  and  surrounded  by  swamps,  while  some  Shilluk 
villages  were  built  on  dry  ground  near  it.  The  country  west 
of  the  fort  in  the  dry  season  is  a  large  plain  with  belts  of 
acacia. 

On  the  27th  we  started  west,  and,  marching  along  a  khor, 
camped  about  15  miles  from  Fashoda  at  an  Arab  village. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  some  elephants  feeding  in  a  swamp, 
and  next  day  went  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  them,  but,  after 
much  wading  and  swimming  of  khors,  found  that  they  had 
left  the  district.  I  saw  two  herds  of  giraffes,  which  were  very 
tame  and  inquisitive,  coming  within  two  hundred  yards  to 
inspect  us  while  we  were  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
and  keeping  parallel  with  us  for  some  way  when  we  moved 
on.     The  mosquitos  in  the  khor  were  in  clouds,  and  directly 
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after  sundown  we  had  either  to  sit  in  the  smoke  oE  the  fire 
or  retire  under  our  mosquito-nets.     My  men  got  terribly 
bitten,  as  they  had  neglected  to  bring  nets  with  them.    Birds 
were  scarce,  and  I  saw  only  those  of  the  same  species  as  I 
had  observed  near  the  river.     On  returning  to  Fashoda,  we 
found  that  four  of  our  men  and  two  of  the  crew  had  been 
locked  up  by  the  sergeant^  as  they  had  created  a  disturbance 
and  done  a  bit  of  fighting  while  celebrating  the  feast  of  Bairan. 
I  met  Mr.  Loat  and  Mr.  Gunn^  F.R.C.S.^  at  Fashoda.     The 
former  was  collecting  fishes  for  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  had  been  as  far  south   as  Lake  No.      He  had  been 
very  successful,  but  was  handicapped  by  being  unable  to 
procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  spirit,  as  the  railway  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  carrying  it.    Rain  began  to 
fall  at  Fashoda,  and  the  men  who  had  been  with  us  inland 
were  attacked  by  malaria,  due  most  likely  to  the  mosquito- 
bites,  so  we  started  on  our  return  journey  on  April  3rd. 
On  the  5th  we  camped  about  30  miles  north  of  Fashoda, 
and  stopped  there  fpr  ten  days  to  collect.     We  got  several 
bufialos,  and  shot  a  good  many  lions  in  that  district.     On 
the  15th  we  sailed  north  and  stopped  sputh  of  Kaka  to  collect 
till  May  7th,  but  as  all  our  men  and  most  of  the  crew  were 
sufiering  from  fever  w^  determined  to  return  to  Omdurman. 
The  south  wind  was  blowing  regularly  now,  so  we  made 
good  way  and  collected  as  we  went.     The  swarms  of  Ducks 
and  most  of  the  Waders  had  disappeared,  and  only  Gee^e 
and  the  regular  summer  residents  remained.     We  arrived  at 
Omdurman  on  May  26th  and  found  it  nearly  deserted,  as 
the  officials  had  all  moved  over  to  their  new  quarters  in 
Khartum. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  were  satisfactory  so  far  as 
the  specimens  of  the  larger  mammals  went,  for  we  obtained 
the  skins  of  bufi'alo,  roan  antelope,  waterbuck,  white-eared 
kob,  tiang,  gazelle,  oribi,  and  reedbuck,  besides  killing  eight 
lions  and  a  leopard.  We  got  only  a  few  specimens  of  the 
smaller  mammals.  In  birds  I  was  disappointed,  as  I  expected 
to  get  many  more  species ;  Doves  and  Weaver-birds  swarmed, 
but  other  small  kinds,  especially  Larks,  wers  scarce.     On 
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the  whole  the  climate  was  good,  the  heat  not  being  intense 
until  we  returned  to  Khartum.  The  travelling  was  easy,  but 
the  servants  and  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  the  worst 
that  I  have  ever  employed.  From  the  officials  we  met  with 
every  help  and  kindness.  I  have  particularly  to  thank 
Major  Mathews  and  Captains  Parker  and  Mosant,  of  the 
Intelligence  Department,  and  Dr.  Keatinge,  of  the  Cairo 
Medical  School.  I  have  also  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant,  who  has  kindly  arranged  and  determined 
the  birds  that  we  procured,  and  who  provided  me  before- 
hand with  all  the  available  information  about  the  country. 


II.  lAsi  of  the  Birds  procuredy  by  W.  R.  Ogilvib-G&ant  ; 
with  Field-notes  by  R.  M^D.  Hawker. 

Although  Mr.  Hawker  was  disappointed  with  the  results 
of  this  expedition  as  regards  Birds,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
very  fine  collection  was  brought  home,  and  that  many  of  the 
specimens  are  of  very  great  interest  and  have  led  to  important 
discoveries.  As  instances  we  may  mention  the  Finch-Larks 
(Pyrrhulauda),  the  Chats  {Saxicola),  the  Green-backed 
Warblers  {Camaroptera) ,  the  Wood-Hoopoes  {Trrisor),  the 
Barbets  (Melanobucco),  and  the  Wood-Ibis  (Pseudotantalus). 

Species  marked  with  an  asterisk  (^)  were  identified  by 
Mr.  Hawker,  but  are  not  represented  in  the  collection. 

To  save  repetition,  the  titles  of  several  of  the  works  quoted 
in  this  paper  have  been  abbreviated  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Witherby's  article  (Ibis,  1901,  pp.  287-278)  is  quoted 
as  «'  Witherby  "  or  "  W.^' 

Messrs.  Grant  and  Reid*s  article  (Ibis,  1901,  pp.  607- 
699,  pi.  xiii.)  is  quoted  as  '*  Grant  &  Reid.'' 

Messrs.  N.  C.  Rothschild  and  Wollaston's  article  (Ibis^ 
1902,  pp.  1-33,  pi.  i.)  is  quoted  as  *«N.  C.  Roths,  ft 
WolUst."  or  •'  R.  &  W.'' 

The  following  fifty-five  species  have  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Witherby  and  by  Messrs.  N.  C.  Rothschild  and 
WoUaston  as  occurring  on  the  Lower  White  Nile  between 
Abba  Island  and  Khartum^  but  their  names  are  not  included 
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in  Mr.  Hawker's  collection^ 
Upper  White  Nile,  between 

Rhinocorax  afBnis.    R,  ^  W, 
Spreo  pulcher.     TT.,  R»  ^  W. 
(Mollis  galbula.     W, 
Vidua  principalis.    R,  ^  W. 
Lagonosticta  brunneiceps.    R,  8^ 

Pvtelia  citerior.     W, 
Hjpochera  ultramarina.  R.^  W. 
Hypbantomis  galbula.     W. 

„  vitellinus.  K^W. 

Petronia  pyigita.    R,  «$•  W. 
Passer  rufidontalis.     W,^  R,  ^  W, 
Emberiza  flavigastra.     7F. 
Cabindrella  brachydactyla.    R,  <$* 

W. 
Ammomanes  cinctura.    R,  {'  W, 
,y         desertL    R.8f  W. 
Pjrrbulauda  melanaucben.     W, 
,f         frontalis.    R,  <$-  JF. 
Motacilla  alba.    R,  ^  W. 

„        vidua.    R,  (jr  W. 
Anthus  campestris.    R.  ^  W. 
Lanius  dealbatus.    TT.,  R,  8f  W. 

„      assimilis.    jR.  Sf  W. 
Sylvia  nisoria.     W. 

„     rueppelli.    R,  8f  W» 

„     mystacea.    R.  ^  W. 

„     galactodes.     W.,  R.  ^  W. 
Pbylloscopus  trocbilus.     W. 
Acrocephalus  palustris.     W, 


which  was  chiefly  made  on  the 
Abba  Island  and  Fashoda : — 


Acrocepbalus  streperus.  W. 
Burnesia  gracilis.  R,  ^  W, 
Cisticola  dsticola.    R,  4r  W, 

„       aridula.     W,y  R^W. 
Monticola  saxatilis.     W. 

„        cyanus.    R,  ^  TV. 
Saxicola  ampbileuca.     W, 
Arg3ra  acacite.     W,,  R.  <$*  W, 
Cotile  minor.    R,  ^  W. 

„    rupestris.     W. 
Hirundo  smitbi.    R.  <$-  W, 
Tracbyphonus  margaritatus.    W.f 

R.^W. 
Caprimulgus  eximios.     W.,  R.  4* 

W. 
Merops  apiaster.     W. 
Lopbocerofl  nasutns.  W.,R.^  W. 
Bubo  desertorum.    R,  <$*  TV, 
Circus  pygargus.    R.  <$*  W, 

„     macrurus.     W,,  R.  Sr  W» 
Falco  tanypterus.     W. 
Gyps  fulvus.    R,^W. 
Vultur  monacbus.    R.  4*  W, 
Oarzetta  garsetta.     W. 
Eupodotis  arabs.    W,,  R.  ^  W. 
Cursorius  gallicus.    W» 
Tringa  alpina.     W, 
Ilydrocbelidon  bybrida.     W. 
Pteroclurus  senegallos.   W^  R.  Sf 

W. 


A  number  of  the  eggs  collected  by  Mr.  Hawker  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Oates  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds'  ^ggs  in  the  British 
Museum/  which  is  duly  quoted  in  the  present  paper.  The 
remainder  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  volumes  of  that 
work. 

1.  Heterocorax  capensis. 

Heterocorax  capensis  Licht. ;  Grant  &  Reid^  p.  610. 

a.    ?  .     Kaka,  28th  Feb.    No.  85. 
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b.  cJ.     Kaka,  8th  March.     No.  120. 

c.  cJ .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.     No.  341 1. 

rf,  e.   (J  ?  .     Kaka,  4th  May.     Nos.  432,  433 1. 

/.   (J .     Kaka,  4th  May.     No.  434. 

Tris  dark  hazel;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[I  only  met  with  the  African  Rook  in  a  small  district 
extending  from  the  south  and  west  of  Kaka  to  Fashoda.  It 
was  generally  found  near  the  villages,  and  had  a  yery  harsh 
cry.  When  sitting  on  a  tree  it  puifs  out  the  feathers  on  its 
head  and  neck,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  a 
very  large  head.  Its  nest  is  generally  placed  on  the  end  of 
a  very  thin  bough  ;  it  is  beautifully  made  of  smallish  thorn- 
branches  with  an  outer  lining  of  fibre  and  an  inner  lining 
of  the  felted  hair  of  animals.  The  eggs,  three  in  number, 
are  rosy  white,  freckled  and  blotched  with  maroon  and  dark 
ciunamon. — R.  M.  H.J 

2.  CORVUS  SCAPULATUS. 

Corvus  scapulatus  Daud. ;  Witherby,  p.  249 ;  Grant  & 
Rcid,  p.  GIO;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  13. 

a.  cf .     Jebel  Ain,  11th  Feb.     No.  48. 

b.  d.     Kaka,  4th  May.     No.  431  J. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  White-bellied  Crow  is  the  commonest  member  of  the 
CorvidfiB  on  the  White  Nile.  It  is  very  plentiful  south  of 
Jebel  Ain.  I  took  several  nests.  They  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  very  thin  boughs,  and  are  therefore  rather  diflScult 
to  get  at.  I  shot  one  bird  off  a  nest,  and  three  days  after- 
wards I  saw  that  its  mate  was  sitting.  Eggs  were  procured 
at  about  20  miles  north  of  Fashoda. — R.  M.  II.] 

3.  *CoRVU8  UMBRINUS. 

Corvus  umbrinus  Sundev. ;  Grant,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  245 
(1900) ;  Witherby,  p.  250;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  13. 

[I  only  observed  one  pair  of  this  Raven  on  the  White 
Nile,  and  these  were  seen  on  Abba  Island. — R.  M.  H.] 

t  Breeding. 

\  Hncdin^r;  three  i ••:{;!<  taken. 
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4.  Lamprotornis  porphyropterus. 

Lamprotornis  porphyropterus  Riipp. ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  156  (1890)  [part.]  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  121. 

Lamprotornis  brevicaudus  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xlviii 
(1897);  id.  Ibis,  1891,  p.  591. 

a.    ?  .     Fashoda,  26th  March.     No.  189. 

4-c.  (J  ?.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  6th-llth  April. 
Nos.  298 1,  301,  302,  312  f. 

Iris  pale  straw-coloured ;  bill  aud  legs  black.* 

In  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds '  (xiii.  p.  156)  two  rather  well- 
marked  forms  are  united  under  the  title  L,  porphyropterus 
Riipp : — 

(A)  A  smaller  shorter-tailed  species  is  found  in  Southern 

Abyssinia,  Somaliland,  Uganda,  the  Equatorial 
Province,  and  at  Fashoda.  This  bird  is  the  true 
L.  porphyropterus  Rtipp.,  the  type  of  which  was  pro- 
cured in  Shoa.  There  are  two  cotypes  in  the  British 
Museum  received  from  Riippell  in  1845,  but  these 
are  omitted  from  the  list  of  specimens  given  in  the 
'Catalogue  of  Birds  ^  (xiii.  p.  156).  Only  specimens 
h,  i,  k,  I  belong  to  the  true  L.  porphyropterus. 

(B)  A  larger  longer-tailed  species  inhabits  the  highlands  of 

Bogosland,  and  ranges  south-westwards  to  the  lower 
valley  of  the  White  Nile  and  Kordofan.  This  bird 
should  bear  the  name  L.  aneocephalus  Heugi.  (cf. 
J.  f.  O.  1 863,  p.  22) .  Specimens  a  to  ^  in  the  above- 
mentioned  list  belong  to  this  form. 

Dr.  Sharpe  (of.  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xlviii,  recognised 
the  fact  that  he  had  united  two  distinct  forms  under  the 
heading  L.  porphyropterus,  and  proposed  to  separate  the 
shorter-tailed  southern  species  under  the  name  L.  brevicaudus ; 
but,  as  shown  above,  this  name  is  synonymous  with  typical 
L.  porphyropterus  Riipp.,  and  the  longer-tailed  form  already 
bears  Heuglin^s  name,  L.  mneocephalus.  The  latter  was  the 
species  obtained  by  Mr.  Witherby  at  Ed-Duem,  on  the 
White  Nile. 

t  Breeding. 
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The  measurements  of  the  two  species  are  as  follows : — 


Z.  porphyropterus  Rupp. 

Z.  €tneocephahu  lleugl. 

[ssZ.  brevicaudta  Sharpe.] 

[  =  Z.  porphyropteruM  Witherby 

Mala. 

Females, 

(nee  Riipp.),  Ibi«,  1001, 

,  p.  249.] 

TaU. 

Tail. 

MaU$. 

FemaUt. 

in. 

in. 

TaiL 

TaiL 

Fashoda 61 

5-3 

in. 

in. 

„       CO 

47 

AnaeUVaUey..  8*S5 

7-8  t 

„        6-8 

..  7-9 

S.  Abyssinia  . .     6*1 

>i           •  •  7 '8 

Shoa  (Riippdl).    575 

£d-Duem,White 

[Cotypo    of   L. 

Nile 8-0 

087 

porphyropUrus,'] 

i» 

075 

Somaliland ....     5*9 

4-9 

Lake  Baringo. .     575 

Elgejru    5*6 

[Typo  of  L.  brtvi- 

caudug.'} 

Ladot 5-9 

[This  Purple-winged  Glossy  Starling  was  very  common 
on  Abba  Island^  and  I  saw  it  here  and  there  further  south. — 
E.  M.  H.] 

5.  '^^BUPHAOA  ERYTHRORHYNCHA. 

Buphaga  erythrorhyncha  (Stanl.)  ;  Grant  &  lleid^  p.  G12. 
[Only  one  small  flock  of  the  Red-billed  Ox-pecker  was 
seen^  feeding  on  some  buffalos  near  Kaka. — R.  M.  II.] 

6.  BUCHANOA  ASSIMILIS. 

Buchanga  assimilis  (Bechst.);  Grant  &  Reid^  p.  G13. 
Buchanga  afra  Witherby^  p.  250. 
a.   S.     Kaka,  15th  March.     No.  137. 
*.   cf .     Fashoda,  30th  March.     No.  252. 
r,rf.  cf  imm.    20  miles N.ofFashoda,  6th  April.  Nos.291^ 
295. 

e.   cf.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  8th  April      No.  307. 
/.    cf .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  13th  April.     No.  3«. 
g.    ?  §.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  15th  April.     No.  362. 
Iris  crimson;  bill,  leg^,  and  feet  black. 

t  Sexed  female. 

t  Probably  a  male. 

§  Breeding ;  nest  and  egfrs  taken. 
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[The  African  Drongo  is  very  common  south  of  Kaka^  but 
rare  further  north.  Its  song  is  very  cheerful.  It  begins  to 
sing  just  before  daylight  and  does  not  cease  till  after  sunset. 

I  took  three  nests  with  eggs  in  April.  Two  of  them 
contained  three  eggs  each^  but  those  in  the  several  nests 
were  of  a  different  colour.  One  clutch  was  pale  terra-cotta, 
clouded  with  darker  terra-cotta  on  the  large  end;  another 
clutch  was  white,  spotted  with  small  purplish-brown  spots. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

7.  Steoanuba  paradisea. 

Steganura  paradisea  (Linn.)  ;  Orant^  Ibis,  1900,  p.  123. 

a.   cf  imm.  (?).     Kaka,  29th  April.     No.  409. 

b,c.   (J  ?  imm.  (?).    Ed-Duem,  23rd  May.    Nos.  563, 564. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  horn-coloured. 

This  species  appears  to  breed  throughout  the  year  in 
the  various  parts  of  its  wide  range,  for  the  British  Museum 
Collection  contains  male  birds  in  full  breeding-dress  shot  in 
every  month  of  the  year  except  January  and  October,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  list : — 

Rustenburg,  Transvaal :  25th  November. 

Tati,  Limpopo  River :  30th  April. 

Nyasaland:  February,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September. 

Somaliland :  2nd  December. 

Abyssinia :  March,  May. 

Loando:  July. 

The  males  shot  by  Mr.  Hawker,  which  are  apparently 
immature  birds,  are  in  the  garb  of  the  female.  All  three 
specimens  are  in  full  moult,  and  the  new  flight-feathers  as 
well  as  the  middle  tail-feathers  have  been  renewed ;  the 
latter  are  not,  however,  longer  than  the  outer  pairs. 

[The  Paradise  Whydah-Finch  was  not  common.  I  never 
saw  any  with  the  long  tail-feathers. — R.  M.  H.] 

8.    UrOBRACHYA  PH(£NICEA. 

Urobrachya  phoenicea  (Heugl.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiii.  p.  225  (1890). 

a.   cJ.     Fashoda,  22nd  March.     No.  165. 
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A.    (? .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  12tli  April.     No.  835. 

c-g.   c?  ?  .     Kaka,  2nd  May.     Nos.  420-424. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  horn-coloured ;  legs  dusky. 

All  the  specimens  are  adults  in  non-breeding  plumage, 
and  from  the  scarlet-orange  colour  of  the  shoulder-patch 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  this 
species  and  not  to  U.  trover  si  Salvad.^  which  has  the 
shoulder-patches  yellowish  orange. 

[I  never  met  with  the  Fire-shouldered  Weaver-Finch  north 
of  Kaka.  It  went  in  flocks  and  fed  on  the  recentlv-bumt 
ground  near  the  river  and  the  swamps. — R.  M.  H.] 

0.  Pyromelana  franciscana. 

Pyromelana  franciscana  (Isert)  ;  Witherby,  p.  247;  Grant 
&  Reid,  p.  614 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  11. 

a.    ?  .     Fashoda,  1st  April.     No.  278. 

Iris  dark  hazel  ;  upper  mandible  dusky^  lower  pale  horn- 
coloured  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky. 

[The  Orange  Weaver-Finch  was  generally  met  with  in 
flocks  with  other  Weaver-birds. — R.  M.  H.] 

10.  Pyromelana  ladoensis. 

Pyrofinelana  ladoensis  (Rcichenow)  ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  224  (1890). 

a-d,  S  ?  .  Fashoda,  25th  March  to  1st  April.  Nos.  182, 
184,  277,  279. 

e*.    ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  13th  April.     No.  338. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  dusky,  paler  on  lower  mandible ;  legs  and 
feet  dusky.  The  males  are  still  in  winter  plumage,  shewing 
no  trace  of  the  yellow  and  black  breeding-dress. 

[The  Lado  Weaver-Finch  was  fairly  common  and  was  met 
with  in  flocks  of  P,  franciscana  and  other  allied  species. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

11.    UuELBA  JSTHIOPICA. 

Quelea  aihiopica  (Gray)  ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  616. 

ii-c.  ? .  Fashoda,  25th  and  26th  March.  Nos.  180, 
204,  210. 

</,  f.  (f  9 .  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  13th  April. 
Nos.  336,  337. 
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Iris  hazel ;  bill  pink ;  legs  and  feet  hom-coloured.  All 
five  specimens  are  in  winter  plumage. 

[The  Ethiopian  Red-billed  Weaver-Finch  is  very  common 
south  of  Kaka  and  goes  in  flocks  along  with  Hyphantomis 
taniopterus. — 11.  M.  H.] 

12.  Lagonosticta  brunneiceps. 

Lagonosticta  brunneiceps  Sharpe;  Grant,  Ibis^  1901^  p.  617. 

a.    $  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  16th  May.     No.  477. 

4,  c.  cJ  imm.  et  ? .  Ed-Duem,  22nd  May.  Nos.  539, 
540. 

Iris  crimson  ;  bill  crimson,  ridge  of  culmen  and  suture  of 
lower  mandible  black  ;  legs  flesh-coloured. 

[The  Brown-capped  Fire-Finch  was  not  common  ;  I  never 
noticed  it  south  of  Goz-Abu-Gumar. — R.  M.  H.] 

13.  PyTELIA  80UDANENSIS. 

Zonogastris  soudanensis  Sharpe  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  298  (1890). 

a.    ?  .     Ed-Duem,  22nd  May.     No.  541. 

Iris  light  reddish  brown;  bill  flesh-coloured,  darker  at  tip; 
legs  and  feet  flesh-coloured. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that  this  identification  is 
correct.  Both  Pytelia  soudanensis  (Sharpe)  and  the  allied 
P,  citerior  Strickl.  occur  in  the  White  Nile  Valley,  and  the 
females  are  apparently  almost  identical  in  appearance : 
possibly  that  of  P.  citerior  has  the  sides  and  flanks  more 
heavily  barred. 

[The  Red-faced  Finch  was  only  met  with  on  a  few  occasions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ed-Duem. — R.  M.  H.] 

14.  SPORiEGINTBUS  SUBFLAVUS. 

Sporceginthus  subflavus  (Vieill.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  130. 
a.    ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  19th  Mar.     No.  146. 
b,c.   cJ  ?  .     Fashoda,  26th  Mar.     Nos.  206,  207. 
d-q.  cf  ?  ad.  et  imm.    Fashoda,  28th  Mar.    Nos.  215-227. 
r.  ?     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  13tb  April.     No.  840. 
*-tt.   cf  imm.  et  ?  ?  .     Kaka,  6th  May.     Nos.  439-441. 
Iris  crimson ;  sides  of  bill  crimson,  black  along  the  culmen ; 


legs  flesh-coloured. 
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[The  Sanguineous  Waxbill  occurs  in  small  flocks;  I  never 
noticed  it  north  of  Kaka. — R.  M.  H] 

15.  ^Edemosyne  cantans. 

yEdemosyne  cantans  (Gmel.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  247 ;  Orant 
&  Reid,  p.  618;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p   11. 

a.  Ad.     Kaka,  2Sth  February.     No.  90. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  Icad-blue  ;  legs  hom-coloured. 

[The  African  Silver-bill  is  common.  I  found  a  nest  with 
young  birds  in  it  in  March. — R.  M.  H.] 

10.    ESTRILDA  CINEREA. 

Estrilda  cinerea  (Vieill.);  Sharpc,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii. 
p.  394  (1890). 

a.   (?.     Fashoda,  29th  March.     No.  228. 

b-d.   cJ  ?  .     Fashoda,  2nd  April.     Nos.  280-282. 

Iris  and  bill  crimson ;  legs  dusky. 

[The  Grey  Amaduvade  is  not  very  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

17.  Estrilda  puocnicotis. 

Estrilda  phomicoiis  Swains, ;  W^itherby,  p.  248;  Grant  & 
Rcid,  p.  619. 

a.  cJ.     Jebel  Ahmed-Agha,  19th  February.     No.  61. 

b.  ?  .     Kaka,  28th  February.     No.  86, 

c.  ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  12th  April.     No.  327. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  pink,  dusky  at  tip  ;  legs  horn-coloured. 
[The  Crimson-eared  Waxbill  or  Cordon  Bleu  is  very  com- 
mon and  is  one  of  the  few  tame  Sudan  Finches. — R.  M.  H,] 

18.  SiTAGRA  LUTEOLA. 

Sitagra  luteola  (Liclit.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii. 
p.  425  (1890)  ;  Witherby,  p.  218. 

a.  i  imm.     Fashoda,  29th  March.     No.  240. 

b.  cJ  imm.     Kaka,  23rd  April.     No.  397. 

c.  cJ.     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  18th  May.     No.  512. 
Iris  hazel;  bill  dusky,  under  mandible  lighter. 

The  adult  male,  specimen  c,  of  the  Black-capped  Weaver- 
Finch  is  out  of  plumage  and  is  in  the  dress  of  an  adult  female. 

19.  IIyPHANTORXIS  TiUNIOPTERUS. 

I/yphantomis  ttpniopterus  Rcichcub. ;  Shari)c,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Muji.  xiii.  p.  467  (1890). 
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a.   (J .     Jebel  Ahmed-Agha,  19th  Feb.     No.  60. 

&-rf.   cf .     Kaka,  26th  to  28th  Feb.     Nos.  76,  76  a,  77. 

e,f.   cJ  ?  .     Kaka,  5th  &  15th  Mar.     Nos.  112,  134. 

^-«.  cf  ?  et  (J  imm.  Fashoda,  26th  Mar.  to  2nd  April. 
Nos.  186,  211-213,  229,  243,  ?91. 

0.   $.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  6th  April.     No.  299. 

Iris  pale  straw-coloured  granulated  with  black ;  upper 
mandible  dusky,  lower  white,  dusky  along  upper  edges ;  legs 
and  feet  pinkish  horn-coloured. 

All  the  specimens  of  Reichenbach's  Weaver-Finch  collected 
by  Mr.  Hawker  are  out  of  plumage.  His  birds  were  obtained 
between  the  19th  of  February  and  the  6th  of  April  and  none 
shew  any  trace  of  assuming  the  breeding- plumage.  The 
immature  males  apparently  differ  in  having  the  buff  on  the 
under  parts  of  a  more  decided  tint  than  the  adults  and  the 
wing  varies  from  2*55-2'6  inches,  whereas  in  the  adult  male 
it  measures  2'75-2'8.     The  female  has  the  wing  2*5. 

In  a  small  collection  made  by  Capt.  H.  N.  Dunn  in  the 
montli  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zeraf  River  there  are 
four  males  in  various  interesting  stages  of  transitional 
plumage — the  most  backward  shewing  only  a  few  feathers 
of  the  breeding-plumage,  while  in  the  most  advanced  it 
is  almost  complete.  A  male  procured  by  £min  Pasha  at 
Lado  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  very  similar  to  the  last 
named,  is  in  almost  full  breeding-dress,  but  still  retains 
one  or  two  feathers  of  the  undress  plumage ;  a  second  male 
obtained  by  him  at  fior  on  the  10th  of  July  is  in  full 
plumage. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  breeding-plumage  is  annually 
assumed  in  the  mouth  of  May. 

[Reichenbach's  Weaver- Finch  goes  about  in  enormous 
flocks,  which  appear  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  move  bj 
Hawks,  and  prove  a  great  nuisance  to  the  naturalist.  Nearly 
every  bush  seems  to  be  full  of  them,  and  when  they  fly  off 
they  generally  frighten  every  other  species  of  small  bird  that 
happens  to  be  near,  thus  making  collecting  very  difficult. 

I  never  saw  any  individuals  in  breeding-plumage,  though  I 
must  have  seen  many  millions. — R.  M.  H.j 
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20.  Passer  diffusus. 
Passer  diffusus  (Smith)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  xii. 

p.  336  (1888) ;  Witherby,  p.  246. 

a.    ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  11th  April.     No.  822. 
I  IrisbrowD;  bill  dusky^  paler  on  under  mandible;  legs  and 

feet  dusky. 
1^  This  southern  form,  characterized  by  the  white  spot  on 

the  throat,  has  also  been  obtained  in  Somaliland. 

[I  only  saw  a  few  examples  of  the  Southern  Grey-headed 
Sparrow. — R.  M.  H.] 

21.  Passer  luteus. 
Passer  luteus  (Licht.);  Sharpe^  Cat.   B.  Brit.  Mas.  xii. 

p.  340(1888);  Witherby,  p.  247  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  ftWolUst. 
p.  10. 

a-A.  cJ  ?  ct  cJ  imm.  Ed-Duem,  22nd  to  23rd  May. 
Nos.  5i6-551  &  560,  561. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  horn-coloured. 

The  series  includes  several  immature  males  in  various 
stages  of  plumage :  some  with  the  throat,  chest,  and  eyebrow- 
stripe  yellow,  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  whitish,  and  the 
forehead  and  crown  pale  brown ;  others  in  plumage  similar 
to  that  of  the  female. 

[The  Yellow-breasted  Sparrow  was  common  about  Ed- 
Duem,  and  was  generally  seen  in  email  flocks. — R.  M.  H.] 

22.  Serinus  leucopyoius. 
Strinus  ieucopygius  (Sundev.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua. 

xii.  p.  366  (1888) ;  Witherby,  p.  247. 

a^h.    ?  .     Fashoda,  26tb  &  30th  Mar.     Nos.  187  &  250. 

Iris  hazel;  bill  dusky  ;  legs  horn-coloured. 

The  female  scarcely  differs  from  the  male  in  plumage,  the 
breast  is  perhaps  slightly  more  spotted. 

[The  White-rumped  Serin-Finch  is  not  very  common. 
It  generally  goes  in  small  flocks,  and  its  white  rump  makes 
it  conspicuous  among  the  other  Finches. — R.  M.  II.] 

'  23.  Emberiza  ca»ia. 

/  Kmberua  c^esia  Cretsschm.;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 

xii.  p.  35  (1888) ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  9. 
tf-c.   S  ?  •     Khartum,  25th  Jan.     Nos.  19-21. 
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Iris  hazel ;  bill  horn-coloured  ;  legs  and  feet  fleshy  horn- 
coloured. 

[I  only  saw  Cretzschmar's  Bunting  near  Khartum. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

2if.  Melanocorypha  bimaculata. 

Melanocorypha  bimaculata    (Men^tr.) ;  Sharpe,   Cat.   B.  * 
Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  555  (1890). 

a-c.    cf  ?  .     Wad  Shalai,  5th  Feb.     Nos.  42-44. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  horn-coloured^  dark  above  and  at  tip  of 
lower  mandible ;  legs  and  feet  fleshy  horn-coloured. 

[I  only  saw  one  flock  of  Double-spotted  Calandra  Larks ; 
they  were  on  their  way  to  water. — R.  M.  H.] 

25.  Mirafka  erythropvgia. 

Mirafra  erythropygia  (S trick  1.);  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  619  (1890);  Alexander,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  292. 

a.   cf .     Kcnk,  10th  May.     No.  462. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  dusky,  paler  at  base  below ;  legs  and  feet 
pale  horn-coloured. 

This  very  rare  Lark  is  only  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  Collection  by  two  specimens,  one  of  which  has  been 
recently  forwarded  from  the  Zeraf  by  Capt.  H.  Dunn.  The 
specimen  before  us  is  in  worn  plumage  and  is  just  commencing 
to  moult  its  flight-feathers,  the  innermost  primary  and 
outermost  secondary  quills  being  partially  grown  on  either 
side.  Capt.  Boyd  Alexander  was  fortunate  in  procuring  a 
number  of  these  Larks  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

[I  only  saw  one  scattered  flock  of  Rufous-rumped  Bush- 
Larks.  They  were  very  wild  and  perched  on  the  tops  of 
trees  and  bushes,  so  that  I  had  great  difliculty  in  procuring 
a  specimen. — R.  M.  H.] 

26.  Mirafra  albicauda. 

Mirafra  albicauda  Reichenow,  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  228;  id, 
Vcig.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  203  (1894). 

a-g,  cJ  ?  .  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  12th  April.  Nos. 
328-334  t. 

A.    ?.     Kaka,  2ndMay.     No..  425. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  dusky,  pale  below  ;  legs  horn-coloured. 
t  Nos.  328,  331, 332  are  said  to  have  been  brueding  birds. 
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Tbe  examples  in  the  fine  series  of  this  Lark  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hawker  appear  to  agree  with  Dr.  Reichenow's  description^ 
and  the  species  is  certainly  identical  with  the  birds  obtained 
by  Lord  Delamerc  in  British  East  Africa  and  identified  by 
Dr.  Sharpe  as  3/.  albicauda.  It  is  new  to  the  British  Museum 
Collection.  We  may  mention  that  the  amount  of  white  in 
the  outer  tail-feathers  varies :  in  some  examples,  as  in  the 
type^  the  two  outer  pairs  are  mostly  white^  and  the  fourth 
pair  have  the  outer  web  margined  with  wliite ;  in  others  only 
the  outer  pair  of  feathers  are  white  and  the  fifth  pair  have 
the  outer  web  mostly  white^  while  in  the  fourth  it  is  only 
margined  with  white. 

[We  only  noticed  the  White-tailed  Bush-Lark  between 
Fashoda  and  Kaka. — R.  M.  H.] 

27.  Galerida  cristata. 

Gaierida  cristata  (Linn.);  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  629;  N.  C. 
Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  6. 

Galerida  flava  Brehra;  Witherby,  p.  244. 

a,b.   cJ .     Khartum,  23rd-25th  Jan.     Nos.  1  &  7. 

Iris  hazel;  bill  horn-coloured;  legs  and  feet  whitish  flesh- 
coloured. 

The  skins  before  us  belong  to  the  pale  form  known  as 
G.  flava. 

[Common  around  Khartum. — R.  M.  H.] 

28.    PVRRHULAUDA  LEUCOTIS. 

Pyrrhulauda  leucotis  (Stanl.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  245;  Grant 
&  Rcid,  p.  629;  Grant,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  xii.  no.  Ixxxii.  p.  14 
(19()1). 

a,b.  S  ct  ^  [S  inim.].  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  19th 
March.     Nos.  148  &  149. 

c,  (S  imm.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  12th  April.  No. 
326. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  and  legs  pale  hom-colourcd. 

This  form  is  scarcely  separable  from  P,  smithi,  of  South* 
Africa,  which  has  the  bill  slightly  lar«;cr,  but  is  in  other 
n>|w?ctM  similar. 

[1  saw  a  great  many  examples  of  the  Black-shouldcriHl 
Finch-Lark.     They  generally   came   to  tbe  driver  to  driuk 
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between  8  and  12  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  in  small  scattered 
flocks  or  families. — R.  M.  H.] 

29.  Pyrriiulauda  melanocephala. 

Alauda  melanocephala  Licbt.  Verz.  Doubl.  p.  28  (1823). 

Fritigilla  otoleucus  Temm.  PI.  Col.  iii.  pi.  269.  figs.  2,  3 
(1824). 

Pyrrhulauda  melanocephala  Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii. 
no.  Ixxxii.  p.  14  (1901)  ;  N.  C.  Rotbs.  &  Wollast.  p.  8. 

a-c.    cf  et  (J  imm.      Khartum,  25tb  Jan.     Nos.  16-18. 

Iris  dark  brown;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  pale  horn-coloured. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  established  by  the 
present  expedition  was  the  existence  of  two  closely  allied, 
but  perfectly  distinct,  species — Pyrrhulauda  leucotis  (Stanl.) 
and  F.  melanocephala  (Licht.) — in  the  valley  of  the  White 
Nile.  Owing  to  want  of  material  these  two  forms  had  been 
united  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds'  {cf,  vol.  xiii.  p.  637). 

The  differences  between  the  males  of  the  two  species  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows  :  — 


P.  leucotis. 
Bill  dusky. 
White  band  across  napo  narrow, 

O'l  inch. 
Chestnut  of  upper  parts  dark. 
Lesser  wing-coverts  black. 


P.  melanocephala. 
Bill  white. 
White  band  across  nape  wide, 

0*25  inch. 
Chestnut  of  upper  parts  paler. 
Lesser  wing-coverts  white. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Beichenow  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  type  of  Alauda  melanocephala  Licht.  is  identical 
with  Frinffilla  otoleucus  Temm. 

This  species  appears  to  be  the  western  representative, 
extending  to  Senegal ;  the  true  P.  leucotis  being  confined  to 
the  countries  east  of  the  White  Nile,  where  the  ranges  of 
the  two  species  overlap. 

[The  White-shouldered  Finch-Lark  is  fairly  common  near 
Khartum.  It  generally  frequents  the  paths  and  feeds  on  the 
grain  which  falls  from  loads.  When  disturbed  it  flies  a  short 
way  and  then  crouches  close  to  the  grouud. — R.  M.  H.] 

30.    MOTACILLA  FLAVA. 

Motacilla flava  Linn.;  Witherby,  p.  241;  Grant  &  Beid, 
p.  631 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  6. 
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a.  i.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  19th  Mar.     No.  14k 

b.  cf .     Fashoda,  26th  Mar.     No.  208. 
Iris  hazel;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The   Blue-headed   Yellow   Wagtail  was  fairly   common 
along  the  White  Nile  at  Fashoda.— R.  M.  H.] 

31.    MOTACILLA  CAMPESTRIS. 

Motacilla  campeatris  Pall. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  140. 

a.    $  imm.     Khartum,  25th  Jan.     No.  12. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

An  immature  example  of  Ray^s  Wagtail. 

32.  Motacilla  feldeogi. 

Motacilla  feldeggi  Michah. ;  Grant  &  Rcid,  p.  G31. 

a.   (J.     Khartum,  25th  Jan.     No.  13. 

A,  Cyd.  (J.  Fashoda,  2Cih  &  30th  Mar.  Nos.  201  & 
202,  246. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  dusky. 

[We  found  the  Black-headed  Wagtail  fairly  common  near 
Fashoda  in  company  with  M,flava, — R.  M.  II.] 

33.    AnTHUS  RICHAKDI. 

Anthus  richardi  Vieill. ;  Sliarpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x. 
p.  5Gt  (1885). 

a,b.    ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  18th  May.     Nos.  508,  509. 

Iris  hazel  ;  bill  dusky,  paler  below  ;  legs  flesh-coloured. 

The  occurrence  of  Richard's  Pipit  in  the  Sudan  is  inter- 
esting, though  it  was  to  be  expectcn]  that  it  would  be  found 
there  sooner  or  later,  as  it  had  already  been  recorded  by 
Ijoche  from  Algeria,  by  Zander  (J.  f.  O.  1853,  Bericht,  p.  Gl) 
from  N.  Africa,  and  by  Breh:u  (J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  36(>)  from 
E.  Africa. 

[I  found  this  Pipit  feeding  on  the  bean-fields  near  Goo- 
Abu-Gumar. — R.  M.  H.] 

34.  Anthus  cervinus. 

Anthus  cervinus  (Pall.);  Witherby,  p  24-i;  Grant  &  Rcid, 
p.  G33  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  6. 

a.  (J.     Khartum,  25th  Jan.     No.  11. 

b.  (J.     Fashoda,  Ist  April.     No.  27G. 

a    (in   winter  plumage).      Iris    hazel ;    upper    mandible 
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dark  horn-coloured,  lower  lighter  at  base;  legs  light  horn- 
coloured. 

b  (in  summer  plumage).  Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  horn- 
coloured. 

[I  only  noticed  one  Red-throated  Pipit  south  of  Khartum. 
— R.  M.  H.] 

35.  Nectarinia  pulchella. 

Nectarinia  pulchella  (Linn.) ;  Withcrby,  p.  243;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  634. 

a.  ?  ?  .     Kaka,  17th  April.     No.  378. 

A-/.   (J  ?  et  imm.     Renk,  9th  May.     Nos.  449-458. 

m,  n.   cf .    Goz-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.     Nos.  497  &  499, 

^ .  Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

i  .  Iris  hazel;  bill  dusky^  lighter  towards  base. 

The  series  collected  shews  the  male  in  every  stage  of 
plumage,  from  quite  young  to  fully  adult. 

[I  found  the  males  of  the  Beautiful  Sunbird  in  flocks 
where  the  Mimosa  was  flowering.  The  females  were  rather 
rare.  I  never  noticed  the  species  north  of  Goz-Abu-Gumar. 
— R.  M.  H.] 

36.  Nectarinia  metallica. 

Nectarinia  metallica  Liclit. ;  Witherby,  p.  242 ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  634 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  4. 

a-c,   cf  a^l-  et  imm.     Jebel  Auli,  4th  Feb.     Nos.  37-39. 

d.    ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.     No.  490. 

^ .  Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
$  .  Iris  hazel  ;  bill  black,  light  at  base  of  lower  mandible ; 
le<;s  and  feet  black. 

[I  never  saw  the  Hlue-collared  Long-tailed  Sunbird  south 
of  Jebel  Auli —R.  M.  H.] 

37.  /Egithalus  punctifrons. 

^githahis  punctifrons  Sundev.  OEfvers.  Vet.-Akad.  1850, 
p.  129;  Witherby,  p.  2^3 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  5. 

a.  cJ .     Jebel  Ahraed-Agha,  19th  Feb.     No.  63. 

b.  ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.     No.  491. 
Iris  light  hazel ;  bill  dusky  ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  ash. 
[We  did  not  find  the  Nubian  Penduline  Titmouse  common. 

It  seems  to  have  the  habits  of  an  Acanthiza. — R.  M.  H.] 
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38.  Telophonus  remioialis. 
Telephojius  remigialis  Fiusch  &  Hartl. ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B. 

Brit.  Mus.  viii.  p.   128  (1883);  Witherby,  p.  252;  N.  C. 
Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  14. 
\  a-d.   cf .     Kaka,   28tli  Feb.-5th  Mar.     Nos.  78,  94,  95, 

/  107. 

/  tf.    ?  .     Fashoda,  Ist  April.     No.  271. 

I  /.  ?     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  8tli  April.     No.  310. 

•  g,h.    ?  .     Kaka,  29th  April,  6th  May.     Nos.  411,  438. 

Iris  bluish  grey ;  bill  dark  horn-coloured,  whitish  at  base 
of  the  lower  mandible,  or  entirely  black  ;  legs  a^hen  green. 
[Ilartlaub's  Red-winged  Bush-Shrike  is  fairly  common 
j  between  Kaka  and  Fashoda,  and  is  generally  to  l:c  found  in 

I  pairs.     It  frequents  low  scrub  and  is  rather  shy. — R.  M.  II.] 

39.  Laniakius  ekythrog aster. 
Laniarius  erythrogaster  (Cretzschm.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 

p.  148;  Witherby,  p.  252. 

a,b.    ?  .     Kaka,  23rd-28th  Feb.     Nos.  65  &  84. 

c-€.  c?  ct  cJ  imm.  20  miles  N.  of  Fasfaoda,  8th-15th 
April.     Nos.  306,  317,  3G0. 

/.    ?  imin.     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  16ih  May.     No.  475. 

Iris  pule  straw-coloured;  bill  and  legs  )>lack. 

Immature  birds  have  the  greater  wing-covcrts  spotted 
with  buff  at  the  tip,  the  black  feathers  of  the  crown  mixed 
with  cinnamon,  and  those  of  the  undir  parts  indistinctly 
barred  with  pale  buff. 

[This  Scarlet-bellied  Bush-Shrike  is  common.  The  male 
has  a  peculiar  whistle,  the  last  note  of  which  is  blended 
with  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  female.  Its  demeanour  reminded 
me  of  Colluriocincla  harmonica  of  Australia. — R.  M.  H.] 

40.    NlLAUS  APER. 

Nilaus  aftr  (Lath.) ;  Witherby,  p.  251  ;  Grant  &  Reid, 
p.  6il. 

a,   (S .     Fashoda,  21st  March.     No.  162. 
b,c.   (J .     Fashoda,  29th-3l8t  March.     Nos.  233,  26*. 
d,e.   (5.     Kaka,  21st-22nd  April.     Nos.  382,  386. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
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[The  Abyssinian  Bush-Shrike  is  fairly  common^  and  is 
generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs.  It  has  a  peculiar  low 
whistle,  which  can  be  heard  at  some  distance. — R.  M.  H.] 

41.    LaNIUS  EXCUDITORIUS. 

Lanius  excubitorius  Des  Murs  ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  641. 

a.   c?  •     Kaka,  5th  March.    No.  108. 

A,  c.   c?  ?  •     Fashoda,  26th  March.     Nos.  191,  192. 

d,e.  c?.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  8th-llth  April. 
Nos.  304,  311 1. 

fg.    ?  .     Kaka,  Ist  and  7th  May.     Nos.  415 1,  442. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[I  met  with  the  Long-tailed  Grey-backed  Shrike  in  flocks 
of  from  five  to  seven  individuals,  but  it  was  not  at  all  common. 
I  also  found  its  nest,  containing  four  eggs,  in  a  bare  thorn- 
bush.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  new  to  the  British 
Museum  Collection. — R.  M.  H.] 

42.  Lanius  isabellinus. 

Lanius  isabellinus  Hempr.  &  Ehr. ;  Witherby,  p.  251 ; 
Grant  &  Rcid,  p.  641  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  13. 

a.    ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  11th  April.     No.  323. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  horn-coloured  ;  legs  dusky. 

[I  saw  very  few  examples  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike  and  was 
only  able  to  procure  one. — R.  M.  H.] 

43.  Lanius  paradoxus. 

Lanius  paradoxus  Brehm^  Vogelfang,  p.  84  (1855). 

Lanius  senator  Witherby,  p.  250. 

a-c.  S  ?  •  Fashoda,  30th  March-lst  April.  Nos.  251, 
272,  273. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  black,  bluish  at  base  ;  legs  dusky. 

The  three  birds  collected  by  Mr.  Hawker  belong  to  the 
form  having  the  basal  part  of  the  middle  pair  of  tail- 
feathers  white. 

[I  only  noticed  Brehm's  Woodchat-Shrike  between  Fashoda 
and  Kaka.— R.  M.  H.] 

t  Breeding. 
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4k  Lanius  nudicus. 

Lanius    nubicus    Licbt.  ;    Grant,    Ibis,    1900,    p.    149; 
Witberby,  p.  250;  N.  C.  Rotbs.  &  Wollast.  p.  13. 
a,b.   c?.     Kaka,  28tb  Feb.     Nos.  80,  81. 
r.   c? .     20  miles  N.  of  Pasboda,  8tb  April.     No.  305. 
rf.   cJ  t.     20  miles  N.  of  Fasboda,  13tb  April.     No.  342. 
e.    (J  imm.     Ed-Duem,  23rd  May.     No.  566. 
Iris  bazel ;  bill  bluish  black,  lighter  below ;  legs  black. 
[The  Nubian  Shrike  was  not  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

45.  Bradyornis  pallidus. 

Bradyornis  pallidus  (Miill.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  150. 

a.  ?  ad.     Kaka,  13th  March.     No.  132. 

b.  c?  ad.  20  miles  N.  of  Fasboda,  19th  March.  No. 
151. 

c.  S  ad.t     Kaka,  29th  April.     No.  410. 
Iris  hazel;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

These  birds  belong  to  the  smaller  race  of  B.  pallidus  which 
has  l)een  called  B.  subalaris  Sharpe. 

a.    ?  .     Wing  3*15  inches;  tail  U'7. 

b,i\   (?.     Wing  3-3-3-4  inches ;  tail  2-8-3-0. 

[I  did  not  notice  the  Pale  Robin-Shrike  north  of  Jebcl 
Ahmcd-Agha.  It  carries  itself  very  much  like  the  English 
Robin.— R.  M.  H.] 

46.    PlIYLLOSCOPUS  RUPUS. 

Phylloscopus  rufus  (Bechst.)  ;  Witberby,  p.  257 ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  6H. 

a.    c? .     W'ad  Shalai,  5th  Feb.     No.  47. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  horn-coloured. 

The  Chiffchaff  was  rarely  met  with.  Mr.  Witlierby,  more- 
over, oulv  came  across  it  once. 

47.  Sylvia  curruca. 

Sylvia  curruca  (Linn.)  ;  Witberby,  p.  258 ;  Grant  &  Reid, 
p.  645. 

a.   d .     Wad  Shalai,  5th  Feb.     No.  45. 
Iris  pale  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
[The  Lesser  Whitethroat  was  not  common. — R.  M.  11.] 

t  Ikt'eding. 
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48.  SSylvia  orphea. 

Sylvia  orphea  Tetnm. ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  14  (1881)  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  17. 

a.   c? .     Jebel  Auli,  4th  Feb.     No.  33. 

Iris  pale  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[I  only  noticed  a  single  specimen  of  the  Orphean  Warbler. 
— R.  M.  H.] 

49.  Hypolais  pallida. 

Hypolais  pallida  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.) ;  Witherby,  p.  257; 
Grant  &  Reid,  p.  647 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  17. 

a.    ?  .     Jebel  Auli,  4th  Feb.     No.  35. 

A.   c? .     Wad  Shalai,  5th  Feb.     No.  46. 

c.   (?.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  11th  April.     No.  319. 

rf.   c? .     Kaka,  24th  April.     No.  400. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  horn-coloured ;  legs  and  feet  dusky  or 
olivaceous. 

[I  shot  the  Olivaceous  Warbler  while  it  was  feeding  on 
insects  attracted  by  the  Mimosa  flowers. — R.  M.  H.] 

50.  Sylviella  drachyuka. 

Sylviella  brachyura  Lafr.  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  155  ; 
Witherby,  p.  255. 

a-c.  S  ?  .  Fashoda,  25th-26th  March.  Noa.  181,  198, 
199. 

rf.    ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  16th  April.     No.  364. 

€.   c?-     Kaka,  17th  April.     No.  377  t- 

f,g.    c?  .     Ed-Duem,  22nd  May.     Nos.  552,  553. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  horn-coloured. 

[The  habits  of  the  Cinnamon-throated  Bush-Warbler  are 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Nuthatch.  It  is  a  fairly  common 
bird.— R.  M.  H.] 

51.    ErGMOMELA  OHISEOFLAVA. 

Eremomela  griseojiava  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  160  (1883)  ;  Witherby,  p.  254. 

a.    cJ  t.     Jebel  Auli,  4th  Feb.     No.  36. 
Iris  hazel  ;  bill  and  legs  dusky. 

t  Breeding. 
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The  Grey-and- Yellow   Bush-Warbler,  so   far   as   we   are 
aware,  has  hitherto  been  met  with  only  in  Bogosland. 

52.  Camaroptera  brevicaudata. 
Sylvia  brevicaudata  Cretzsclim.  in  Ililpp.  Atl.  Vog.  p.  53, 

pi.  35  A  (1826). 

Camaroptera  brevicauda  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  168  (1883)  [part.]  ;  Witherby,  p.  254. 

a-c.   c?  ?  .     Kaka,  8th-12th  March.     Nos.  128-130. 

d,e.  $  .  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  13th  and  IGth  April. 
Nos.  339,  363. 

Iris  light  brown  or  hazel;  bill  dusky,  lighter  on  lower 
mandible;  legs  and  feet  horn-coloured. 
,j  As  already  pointed   out  [Ibis,  1901,  p.  648],  these  spe- 

cimens represent  the  true  C,  brevicaudata  (Cretzschm.), 
a  name  which  has  been  mi^tapplicd  to  the  species  ranging 
through  Somaliland,  Abyssinia,  and  thence  to  West  Africa. 
The  latter  species,  which  should  be  known  as  C,  chrysocnemis 
(Licht.),  has  the  throat,  breast,  sides,  and  flanks  grey.  In 
the  birds  before  us  from  the  White  Nile,  the  throat  and  rest 
of  the  under  parts  are  white,  tinged  with  buff  on  the  sides 
and  flanks.  Mr.  Witherby  noticed  that  the  birds  which  he 
obtained  were  very  lij^ht-coloured  on  the  breast  and  throaty 
but  attributed  the  difierence  to  age. 

[This  Orcen-backctl  Bush-Warbler  reminds  one  of  a  Hedge* 
Sparrow  in  its  habits.  It  comes  round  the  camp  and  climbs 
about  the  zariba  catching  insects.  It  is  very  inquisitive  and 
takes  great  interest  in  anything  going  on.  It  has  a  feeble 
song. — R.  M.  II.] 

53.  Spiloptila  clamans. 
Spiloptila  clamans  (Temm.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.   B.  Brit.  Mus. 

vii.  p.  231  (18H3):  Witherby,  p.  255;  N.  C.  Roths.  & 
Wollast.  p.  15. 

a,  b.   (Jt  ?  •     Khartum,  25th  Jan.     Nos.  14  &  15. 

c.   c? .  Ed-Duem.     22nd  May.     No.  545. 

Iris  light  brown  or  pale  yellow  ;  bill  dusky,  lower  man* 
dible  light  at  base;  legs  and  feet  pale  horn-coloured. 

t  l^nH-Hiing. 
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[Temminck's  Bush- Warbler  was  not  seen  south  of  Ed- 
Duem.  It  inhabits  low  bushes  and  is  very  shy.  It  has 
a  pretty  little  song^  which  it  delivers  from  the  top  boughs. 
When  approached  it  dives  into  a  bush  and  when  pursued 
seems  to  prefer  running  to  flying. — R.  M.  H.] 

51.  Phyllolais  pulchella. 

Phyllolaia  pulcheUa  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  149 
(1883). 

a.  c? .     Jebel  Ahmed-Agha,  19th  Feb.     No.  62. 

b.  ?    Kaka,  8th  Mar.     No.  126. 

c.  S .     Fashoda,  29th  Mar.     No.  282. 

d,e.^.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda^  11th  April.  Nos.  315 
&;316. 

/.    ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.    No.  492. 

Iris  light  brown ;  bill  and  legs  horn,  or  flesh-coloured. 

[The  Beautiful  Bush- Warbler  is  very  common  everywhere 
south  of  Abba  Island.     It  has  a  pleasant  song. — B.  M.  H.] 

55.  Prinia  hurina. 

Prima  murina  (Heugl.) ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  650. 

a.  Ad.     Kaka,  28th  Feb.     No.  87. 

Ih-d.  S  et  ad.  Kaka,  2nd  &  15th  March.  Nos.  99,  140, 
141. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  horn-coloured. 

[The  Tawny-flanked  Grass- Warbler  is  extremely  common. 
It  is  very  tame  and  inquisitive  and  always  comes  round  a 
camp  to  see  what  is  going  on.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  call- 
notes  and  can  sing  sweetly. — R.  M.  H.] 

56.    CiSTlCOLA  RUPICEPS. 

Cisticola  ruficeps  (Crctzschm.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  282  (1883). 

a-c.   c?.     Kaka,  28th  Feb.-2nd  Mar.     Nos.  91-93. 

d.  (? .     Fashoda,  26th  Mar.     No.  196. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  dusky;  legs  horn-coloured. 

Specimen  b  [^,  2nd  Mar.]  has  the  whole  forehead  and 
crown  dull  chestnut;  a  and  c  [cJ,  28th  Feb.  and  2nd  Mar.] 
have  the  forehead  dull  chestnut,  the  crown  and  back  of  the 
head  widely  streaked  with  dusky  ;  d  [^ ,  26th  Mar.]  has  the 
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forehead  and  crown  dull  rusty  red  strongly  streaked  with 
black.  This  rare  species  was  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  by  only  a  single  example  from  Southern  Nubia. 

[The  Bed-capped  Fantail- Warbler  was  fairly  common 
about  Fashoda.  I  found  some  of  these  birds  quite  two  miles 
from  the  river.  They  are  much  less  shy  than  other  grasa- 
birds  and^  when  disturbed^  fly  up  into  bushes  instead  of 
hiding  in  the  herbage. — R.  M.  H.] 

57.  CiSTICOLA  MARGINALIS. 

Cisticola  marginalis  (Hcugl.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  258  (1883)  ;  Grant  &  Reid,  pp.  652,  653. 

a.   c?.     Kaka,  8th  Mar.     No.  125. 

b-f.  (?  ?  .  Fashoda,  26th-29th  Mar.  Nos.  197,  205, 
209,  238,  239. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  dusky ;  legs  horn-coloured. 

As  already  pointed  out  {cf.  Ibis,  1901,  pp.  652,  653),  this 
sjiecies,  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Valley  of  the 
White  Nile,  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  C  erythro- 
geny$  Heugl.  by  having  the  upper  tail-coverts  buff,  with 
rarely  a  trace  of  black  spots  on  one  or  two  of  the  feathers. 
This  species  is  new  to  our  collection. 

[We  found  Heuglin's  Grass-Warbler  fairly  common  along 
the  banks  of  the  White  Nile  near  Fashoda.  It  is  very  shy 
and  takes  cover  in  the  grass  when  disturbed. — R.  M.  H.] 

58.  RUTICILLA  PHCENICURA. 

Ruticilla  phomicura  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  IM ; 
Witherby,  p.  258. 

a.   (S.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  11th  April.     No.  318. 

Bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  Redstart  was  not  common  and  appeared  to  be  very 

8hy._R.  M.  H.] 

59.  Saxicola  melanolbuca. 

Saxicola  melanoleuca  (Giild.)  ;  Secbohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  v.  p.  385  (1881) ;  Witherby,  p.  259;  N.  C.  Roth;*.  & 
Wollast.  p.  18. 

a.   (f  .     Jebel  Auli,  4th  Feb.     No.  32. 

Iris  haxel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
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A  male  of  the  Eastern  form  of  the  Black-throated  Chat 
is  in  nearly  full  breeding-plumage.  Mr.  Witherby  met 
with  it  even  further  south  at  Shebesha. 

60.  Saxicola  (enanthe. 

Saxicola  (enanthe  (Linn.) ;  Grant  &  Reid^  p.  658 ;  N.  C. 
Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  18. 

a-^.  c?  ?  .  Fashoda,  22nd  Mar.-2nd  April.  Nos.  164», 
195,  203,  244,  245,  270,  284. 

A.    ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.  11th  April.    No.  324. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Wheatear  was  common,  but  very  wild. — R.  M.  H.] 

61.  Saxicola  isabellina. 

Saxicola  isabellina  Cretzschm. ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  658 ; 
N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  18. 

a.   i .     Khartum,  25th  Jan.     No.  9. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  IsabelHne  Chat  appears  to  be  a  scarce  bird. — R.  M.  H.] 

62.  Saxicola  deserti. 

Saxicola  deserti  (Temm.) ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  658 ;  N.  C. 
Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  18. 

a,   S .     Khartum,  25th  Jan.     No.  10. 

*.    ?  .     Omdurman,  2nd  Feb.     No.  24. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

An  adult  pair  of  the  Desert  Chat  in  nearly  full  breeding- 
plumage. 

63.  Saxicola  ueuglini. 

Saxicola  heuglini  Finsch  &  Hartl.  ;  Heugl.  Orn.  N.O.-Af r. 
i.  p.  346  (1874). 

Saxicola  bottce  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  401 
[part.  spec.  g\  (1881). 

a.   S  t.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.     11th  April.     No.  325. 

&-^.    c?  ?  •  Kaka,  l8t-6th  May.    Nos.  417-419,  437. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Seebohm  was  evidently  in  error  when  he  united  this 
form  with  the  much  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured 
S,  bott(B  Bonap.     The  present  species  may  at  once  be  dis- 
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tingttished  by  the  rufous-buff  margins  to  the  greater  wing- 
coverts^  the  much  less  extensive  white  patch  on  the  throat, 
and  the  more  dusky  breast  and  under  parts.  At  first  sight  the 
rufous-margined  wing-coverts  might  be  mistaken  for  immature 
plumage,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Specimen  a,  a  breeding  male  shot  on  the  11th  of  April,  and 
specimen  c,  a  male  shot  on  the  1st  of  May,  have  the  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  uniform  dark  brown  and 
extremely  worn.  They  are  just  commencing  to  moult ;  a  few 
dark  brown  rufous-margined  wing-coverts  and  one  or  two 
of  the  secondary  quills  are  partially  grown.  Specimen  e, 
which  was  shot  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  specimens  b  and  d, 
females,  shot  on  the  1st  of  May,  have  already  assumed  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  plumage,  the  rufous-edged  wing- 
coverts  and  innermost  secondaries  being  already  full-grown  ; 
moreover,  specimen  b  has  already  moulted  most  of  its  tail, 
the  new  feathers  having  the  basal  half  white  and  the  terminal 
half  black  narrowly  tipped  with  white. 

Mafe,  Wing  3-4  inches ;  tail21-2-8;  tarsus  1-1-1-2. 

Female.  Wing  3'25-3  inches;  tail  205-2-2;  Ursus  105. 

[Heuglin^s  Chat  kept  principally  on  the  burnt  land.  It 
was  not  wild  like  the  other  species. — R.  M.  H.] 

64.  Cercotrichas  podobe. 

Cercotrichas  podobe  (Mull.) ;  Witherby,  p.  256;  Grant  k 
Reid,  p.  661 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  17. 

a.  c? .     Jebel  Auli,  4th  Feb.     No.  34. 

b.  S  imm.     Renk,  10th  May.     No.  465. 

c.  c?.     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.     No.  487. 
Iris  light  hasel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  Black  Bush-Robin  was  generally  seen  in  pairs.  It 
is  a  very  shy  bird,  keeping  to  the  low  bushes  and  running 
far  if  winged. — R.  M.  H.] 

65.  Crateropus  leucocephalus. 

Crateropus  leucocephalus  (Cretzschm.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1£00, 
p.  171 ;  Witherby,  p.  253. 

fl,  i.  cJ  ?  .     GoE-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.     Nos.  485  &  486. 
c.    "i  .     Ed.Duem,  22nd  May.     No.  556. 
Iris  yellow;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky. 
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[The  White-headed  Babbling-Thrush  is  found  in  companies 
and  is  a  very  noisy  bird.  It  was  not  seen  south  of  Goz- Abu- 
Gumar.— R.  M.  H.] 

66.  Pycnonotus  arsinoe. 

Pycnonotus  arsinoe  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.) ;  Witherby,  p.  253 ; 
Grant  &  Reid,  p.  662 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  15. 
fl.   cf .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  11th  April    No.  321. 

b.  (? .     Kaka,  23rd  April.    No.  395. 

c.  ?  .     Renk,  10th  May.     No.  464. 

Iris  pale  brown;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  black. 

[The  White-vented  Bulbul  was  very  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

67.   MUSCICAPA  GRISOLA. 

Muscicapa grisola  Linn.;  Grant  &  Reid^  p.  173. 
a,b,    $  .     Kaka.     22nd  &  30th  April.     Nos.  385,413. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  black. 
[The  Spotted  Flycatcher  was  met  with  only  at  Kaka. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

68.  Batis  orientalis. 

Batis  orientalis  (Heugl.) ;  Grant  &  Reid^  p.  662. 

a.  c?  imm.     Kaka,  28th  Feb.     No.  82. 

b.  ?t.     Kaka,  28th  Feb.     No.  83. 

Cid.   iX  ?  t.     Fashoda,  2l8t  March.     Nos.  160,  161. 

e.    ?.     Fashoda,  30th  March.     No.  248. 

/-A.   (?  $  ad.     Fashoda,  2nd  April.    Nos.  286,  287,  288. 

Iris  bright  yellow ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  Abyssinian  White-flanked  Flycatcher  was  fairly  com* 
mon  south  of  Jebel  Ahmed- Agha.  It  was  generally  met  with 
in  pairs. — R.  H.  M.] 

69.  Terpsiphone  cristata. 

Terpsiphone  cristata  (Gmel.) ;  Witherby,  p.  259 ;  Grant 
&  Reid,  p.  663. 

a-n,  i  i  ti  i  imm.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.  13th- 
14th  April.     Nos.  345-357  §. 

t  Sexed  male.  X  Sexed  female. 

§  Nos.  353,  354  were  males  breeding;  the  former  in  the  perfect  adult 
plumage,  the  latter  in  chestnut  plumage  with  onlj  a  few  adult  feathers 
in  the  wing. 
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0.   cf .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  17th  April.     No.  872. 

p-r.   c?  ct  c?  imm.     Kaka;  22nd  April.    No.  389-391. 

Ad.  S  $  .  Iris  dark  hazel  ;  eyelid  eobalt-blue ;  bill  oobalt- 
blue^  blaekish  at  tip ;  legs  and  feet  bluish-ash. 

Imm.  S .  Similar  to  the  above,  but  with  the  colours  of  the 
soft  parts  less  pronounced^  the  blue  of  the  bill  being  obscured. 

[This  beautiful  Paradise-Flycatcher  was  rather  scarce  in 
February  and  March  south  of  Jcbel  Ahmed-Agha,  but  on  my 
return  at  the  end  of  May  it  was  very  plentiful.  It  was  some- 
what shy  and  kept  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  but  if  I  rcmaincKl 
quiet  it  soon  came  down  and  shewed  itself  off. — R.  M.  H.] 

70.  COTILE  RIPARIA. 

Cottle  riparia  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x. 
p.  96  (1885) ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  19. 

Clivicola  riparia  Witherby,  p.  259. 

a-c.    ?  .     Goz- Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.     Nos.  494-496. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  dusky. 

[I  saw  only  one  small  flock  of  Sand-Martens^  in  compauy 
with  some  Common  Swallows. — R.  M.  H.] 

71.  HiRUNDO  RUSTICA. 

Hirundo  rustica  Linn.;  Witherby,  p.  259;  Grant&  Reid^ 
p.  664;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  19. 

a.    ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.     No.  493. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  black. 

[I  noticed  only  one  flock  of  Common  Swallows.  All 
Swallows  were  rare  up  the  Nile.  I  only  saw  them  occasionally 
in  small  parties. — R.  M.  H.] 

72.  HiRUNno  jETniopicA. 

llirundo  athiopica  Blanf. ;  Grant,  Ibis^  1900^  p.  176; 
N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  19. 

a,b.    ?  .     Fashoda,  25th  &  30th  March.     Nos.  178,  219. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[I  saw  several  small  flocks  of  the  Ethiopian  Swallow. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

73.  Hirundo  rupula. 

Hirundo  rufula  Temm.;  Shar|)e,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x. 
p.  15G  (1885). 
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a.   c? .     Fashoda,  22nd  March.     No.  1 63. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  black. 
[Only  a  single  example  of  the  Red-rumped  Swallow  was 
seen. — R.  M.  H.] 

74.    MeSOPICUS  P(E0C£PHALUS. 

Mesopictts  goertan  Hargitt^  Cat.  B.  Brit  Mus.  xviii. 
p.  368  (1890)  [part.]  ;  Witherby,  p.  265 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  & 
Wollast.  p.  24. 

Dendrobates  poicephalus  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  ii.  p.  154 
(1837). 

a.   S .     Kaka,  23rd  Feb.     No.  64. 

A,  c.  cJ  ?  .  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.  11th  April.  Nos. 
313,  314. 

d.    ?  .     Kaka,  23rd  April.     No.  398. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  dark  slate-grey. 

Dr.  Reichenow  (Om.  Monatsb.  viii.  p.  58,  1900)  discusses 
this  species  and  its  allies,  and  recognises  the  typical  species 
from  Senegal  and  three  subspecies  : — 

1.  Mesopicus  goertan  poicephalus    (Swains).     Uab.  W. 

Africa,  Gambia  to  Loango. 

2.  Mesopictts  goei'tan  abessimcus  Reichenow.    Hab.  Abys- 

sinia, Kordofan,  and  Sennar. 

3.  Mesopicus  goertan  centralis  Reichenow.      Hab.  Bahr- 

el-Ghazal  to  Niam-Niam  and  Siik. 

An  examination  of  the  fine  series  in  the  National 
Collection  shews  tliat  the  typical  birds  from  Senegal 
certainly  have,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Reichenow,  the  back  of  a 
more  golden-olive  colour ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  as 
regards  the  other  subspecies  :  the  characters  ascribed  to 
them  do  not  hold  good,  and  birds  from  Gambia,  the  White 
Nile,  and  Abyssinia  are  indistinguishable  from  one  another, 
and  all  should  be  included  under  the  one  title,  M.  pceo^ 
cephalus  (Swains.). 

[The  Goertan  Woodpecker  is  a  fairly  common  bird. — 
R.  M.  II. ] 
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75.  Campothera  nubica. 
Campothera  nubica  (Gmel.) ;  Witherby^  p.  265  ;  Grant  h 

Beid^  p.  666. 

a.  i .     Kaka,  13th  March.     No.  133. 

b.  S  io^™-     ^  luiles  N.  of  Fashoda.    6th  April.    No.  297. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  slaty  grey  ;  legs  greenish  ash. 
[The  Nubian  Woodpecker  is  fairly  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

76.  Iyngipicus  obsoletus. 
lyngipicus  obsoletus  (Wagl.) ;  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 

xviii.  p.  336  (1890) ;  Witherby,  p.  265. 

a,b.    (?  ?  .     Fashoda,  26th  March.     Nos.  193,  194. 

Iris  light  brown ;  bill  dusky  ;  legs  greyish. 

[This  pigmy  Woodpecker  is  rare :  I  only  saw  three  pairs. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

I  77,  Melanorvcco  yieilloti. 

Under  this  title  two  distinct  forms  have  been  united  in 
the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds.'  That  from  Abyssinia  is,  how* 
ever,  quite  different  from  that  found  in  West  Africa,  and  the 
two  should  be  separated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Melanobucco  vieilloti. 
I  Pogonias  vieilloti  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  ii.  pi.  97  (1815). 

i  Bucco  fuscescens  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iii.  p.  241 

!  (1816). 

I  Melanobucco  vieilloti  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  26 

I  (1891)  [part.,  Abyssinia,  specimen  o]  ;  Witherl)y,  p.  265. 

t  Adult.  Feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  back  mostly  white ; 

^  throat,  chest,  and  middle  of  the  breast  white,  each  feather 

^  with  a  small  scarlet  spot  at  the  tip,  giving  these  parts  a 

spotted  appearance;  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks  white, 
tinged  with  yellow,  the  latter  shewing  few,  if  any,  Uack 
•haft-stripes. 

Hab.  Abyssinia  and  the  White  Nile. 
No  trace  can  now  be  found  of  Leach's  type,  once  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  biitl 
which  he  figured  was  the  spotted  Abyssinian  form, 
a.    i .     Fashoda,  2nd  April.     No.  285. 
b,c.   cf  ?  .     Kaka,  24th  April  &  1st  May.     Nos.  899, 414. 
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Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[Vieillot's  Barbet  is  fairly  well  distributed,  but  not 
common. — R.  M.  H.] 

(2)  Melanobucco  rubescens. 

Le  Barbu  Rubicon  Levaill.  Barbus^  iii.,  Suppl.  p.  43,  fig.  d 
(1807). 

Pogoniaa  rubescens  Temm.  PL  Col.  iii.,  Pogonias,  sp.  5 
(1823). 

Pogonias  senegalensis  Licht.  Verz.  DoubL  p.  9  (1823). 

Pogonias  rubicon  Cav.  Reg.  Anim.  p.  457  (1829). 

Pogonorhynchus  vieilloti  Marshall,  Monog.  Capit.  p.  21, 
pi.  xi.  (1871)  [Fantee]. 

Melanobucco  vieiUoti  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  26 
(1891)  [part.,  W.  Africa^  specimens  a-n]. 

Adult.  Feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  back  brown,  edged 
with  yellowish  white;  throat,  chest,  and  middle  of  the  breast 
widely  tipped  with  scarlet,  giving  these  parts  the  appearance 
of  being  heavily  mottled  with  scarlet ;  sides  of  the  breast  and 
flanks  yellower,  the  latter  with  black  middles  to  the  feathers. 

Hab.  West  Africa. 

78.    CUCULUS  CANORUS. 

Cucult^s  canorus  Linn. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  245  (1891)  ;  Witherby,  p.  264. 

a.   S.    20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  14th  April.    No.  859. 

*.   cf.     Kaka,  23rd  April.    No.  393. 

Iris  yellowish  brown ;  eyelids  yellow ;  bill  dusky,  yellowish 
at  base  of  lower  mandible ;  gape  orange;  legs  and  feet  dark 
yellow. 

[I  never  observed  the  Cuckoo  till  April,  when  I  heard  one 
calling  very  feebly. — R.  M.  H.] 

79.  Chrysococcyx  klaasi. 

Chrysococcyx  klaasi  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  283  (1891). 

a.   c? .     Renk,  10th  May.     No.  463. 

Bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[I  only  saw  two  of  the  beautiful  Klaas's  Bronze  Cuckoo.-— 
R.  M.  H.] 
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80.    COCCYSTES  GLANDARIU8. 

Coccystet  glandarius  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  212 
(1891) ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  24. 

a.    ?  .     Kaka,  22ad  April.     No.  392. 

A.   c?.     Ooz-Abu-Gu mar,  19th  May.     No.  517. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  blackish,  ochreous  at  base  of  lower  man- 
dible ;  legs  and  feet  ashen. 

[The  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  was  not  at  all  common.-^ 
R.  M.  H] 

81.  Centropus  superciliosus. 

Ceniropus  supercitioius  Hempr.  &  Ehr. ;  Grant  &  Rcid, 
p.  670 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  24. 

a.   c? .     Ed.Duem,  22nd  May.     No.  537. 

Iris  bright  red  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  olivaceous. 

[I  only  saw  the  White-eyebrowed  Lark-heeled  Cuckoo 
once. — R.  M.  H.] 

82.  Centropus  honachus. 

Ceniropus  monachus  (Riipp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  310. 

a.   S '     Kaka,  7th  May.     No.  443. 

Iris  crimson  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  Purple-headed  Lark-hcelcd  Cuckoo  was  very  common 
along  the  river  and  khors.  It  lived  amongst  the  long  flags. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

83.    COLIUS  MACRURUS. 

Colitis  macrurus  (Linn.) ;  Witherby,  p.  264 ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  670. 

Coitus  macrourus  pulcher  Neumann,  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  190. 

a-c.  i  9  .  Kaka,  17th  April  &  1st  May.  Not.  879, 
880,  416. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  red,  black  at  tip  ;  legs  and  feet  purplish  red. 

The  three  birds  before  us  have  the  forehead  very  faintly 
tinged  with  fulvous  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  this 
respect  from  what  Mr.  Neumann  calls  C.  macrourus  pulcher. 
We  are  incliued  to  believe  that  the  fulvous  colouring  of  the 
forehead  in  some  individuals  is  adventitious  and  probably  due 
to  something  on  which  the  birds  feed :  it  is  apparently  not 
caused  by  different  surroundings. 
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[The  Blue-naped  Coly  is  fairly  common.  I  took  one  nest 
in  an  orange-tree  in  Khartum ;  it  was  flat  and  made  of  sticks 
covered  with  cotton,  and  contained  two  eggs^  which  were 
white  with  irregular  brown  blotches. — R.  M.  H.] 

84.  Tachornis  parva. 

Tachomis  parva  (Licht.) ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  463  (1892)  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  19. 

a.   c? .     Renk,  10th  May.     No.  4r)lt. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[I  saw  this  little  grey  Tree-Swift  in  small  companies  on 
three  occasions. — R.  M.  H.] 

85.  CaPRIMULGUS  iEGYPTIUS. 

Caprimulgus  agyptius  Licht. ;  Hartert^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  562  (1892) ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  22. 

a,b.   c?  ?  .  Kaka,  15th  March.     Nos.  135  &  136. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  dusky ;  legs  and  feet  pinkish  horn- 
coloured. 

[Only  four  examples  of  the  Egyptian  Nightjar  were  seen 
during  the  trip.  They  were  perched  on  a  bare  hillock  on  a 
plain^  and  when  disturbed  soared  in  the  air^  like  a  Kite^  before 
settling  again. — R.  M.  H.] 

86.  SCOTORNIS  CLIMACURUS. 

Scotornis  climacurus  Vieill. ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  596  (1892) ;  Witherby,  p.  261 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  & 
Wollast.  p.  22. 

Scotornis  nigricans  Salvad,  Atti  Soc.  Ital.  Sc.  Nat.  xi. 
p.  450  (1868). 

a,b.   cf  ?  .  Jebel  Ain,  11th  Feb.     Nos.  56,  57. 

c-g.  c??etimm.  Kaka,  17th  April-7th  May.  Nos.  374, 
375,  376,  430,  447  t- 

Iris  dark  hazel;  bill  horn- coloured;  legs  and  feet  fleshy 
brown. 

Dr.  Sharpe  {cf.  Hand-1.  Birds,  ii.  p.  82)  has  resuscitated 
S.  nigricans  Salvad.,  which  Mr.  Hartert  considers  synonymous 
with  S.  climacurus.  The  series  collected  by  Mr.  Hawker 
clearly   shews   that  the   former  is  merely  a  dark- form  of 

t  Breeding. 
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8.  clifnacurus,  the  male  from  Jebel  Ain   (No.  57)  being 
intermediate  in  tint  between  the  two  types. 

[The  Long-tailed  Nightjar  was  the  commonest  of  its  kind 
on  the  White  Nile.  It  was  sometimes  found  in  companies 
of  from  four  to  seven  under  bushes.  I  found  several  clutches 
of  its  eggs,  which  were  not  previously  represented  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection. — R.  M.  H.] 

87.  Mackodiptekyx  mackodiptkkus. 
Macrodipteryx  macrodipterus  (Afzel.) ;  Grants  Ibis,  1900, 

p.  812. 
a-d.   c?  ?  et  cJ  imm.     Kaka,  3rd-7th  May.     Nos.  427- 

429  &  446 1. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  dusky. 

[I  met  with  the  Standard-winged  Nightjar  on  three 
occasions  and  procured  one  egg,  which  was  laid  on  the  bare 
ground  near  a  game-path  at  Kaka. — R.  M.  H.] 

88.  Melittophagus  pusillus. 

Melittophagus  pusillus  P.  L.  S.  Miiller ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  813. 

Merops  pusUlus  Witherby,  p.  262;  N.  C.  Roths.  & 
WoUast-  p.  23. 

a.  (S.     Khartum,  23rd  Jan.     No.  1. 

b.  c? .     Fashoda.     30th  March.     No.  247. 
e.   i.  Kaka,  29th  April.     No.  408. 

Iris  crimson ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Rufous-winged  Bee-eater  was  seen  in  a  garden  at 
Khartum,  and  all  along  the  river  as  far  south  as  Fashoda. — 
E.  M.  H.] 

89.  Meeops  viridis. 

Merops  viridis  Linn.;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xrii. 
p.  78  (1892). 

Merops  viridissimus  Swains.;  Witherby,  p.  262;  N.  C. 
Boths.  &  Wollast.  p.  23. 

a,b.   i.     Kaka,  8th-13th  March.     Nos.  124,  131. 

c.  ?.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  8th  April.     No.  303. 

t  finfediDg ;  efrg  obUined. 
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d.  c? .  Kaka,  17th  April.     No.  873. 

e.  $  imm.     Goz-Aba-6umar,  16th  May.    No.  476. 
Iris  crimson ;  bill  black ;  legs  greyish  black. 

As  Mr.  Witherby  remarks,  African  examples  of  this 
Bee-eater  have  the  throat  green  or  yellowish  green^  whereas 
in  the  great  majority  of  Indian  specimens  the  throat  is  blue 
or  bluish  green.  At  the  same  time,  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  Indian  birds  in  the  British  Museum 
Collection  from  Sambhur,  Ahmednuggur,  Chittagong,  and 
various  other  parts  of  India  and  Burmah  have  the  throat 
yellowish  green  and  are  indistinguishable  from  African 
examples.  I  therefore  prefer  to  follow  Dr.  Sharpe  in  the 
*  Catalogue  of  Birds '  and  to  regard  all  of  them  as  belonging 
to  one  species,  M.  viridis. 

[The  Green  Bee-eater  was  by  no  means  common. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

90.  Merops  persicus. 

Merops  persicus  Pall. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  66  (1892)  ;  Witherby,  p.  263. 

a-e.    c?  ?  •     Fashoda,  22nd  March.     Nos.  169-173. 

f,g.   S'    Kaka,  22nd  April.     Nos.  387, 388. 

Iris  crimson;  bill  black;  legs  dusky. 

[I  saw  one  flock  of  the  Persian  Bee-eater  at  Fashoda,  and 
a  couple  of  birds  at  Kaka. — R.  M.  H.] 

91.  Merops  ALBicoLLis. 

Merops  albicollis  Vieill. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  76  (1892). 

a-h.   c?  ?  .  Goz-Abu-Gumar,  18th  May.     Nos.  500-507. 

Iris  crimson  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  pale  ochreous. 

[The  lovely  White-throated  Bee-eater  was  not  met  with 
south  of  Goz-Abu-Gumar. — R.  M.  H.] 

92.  Mbrofs  nubicus. 

Merops  nubicus  Gmel. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  673. 

a-e.   (S  ?  .     Gebel  Ain,  11th  Feb.     Nos.  51-55. 

/.   (J .  Reuk,  12th  May.     No.  468. 

Iris  crimson  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[We  met  with  the  beautiful  Crimson-breasted  Bec-eater 
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on  Abba  Island.  I  had  lighted  some  reeds  to  smoke  out  rats 
when  a  flock  of  these  birds  arrived  to  catch  the  insects  which 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Are.  The  species  was  only 
observed  in  flocks  in  a  few  localities.  The  cry  is  unlike  tliat 
of  the  typical  Bee-eater. — R.  M.  H.] 

93.  *Upupa  epops. 

Upupa  epops  Linn.;  Witherby,  p.  263;  Grant  &  Reid^ 
p.  673 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  23. 

[The  Hoopoe  was  distributed  all  along  the  river,  but  was 
not  common. — R,  M.  H.] 

94.    IkRISOR  EKYTHRORHYNCnUS. 

Irrisor  erythrorhynchuM  Grant,  Bull.  B.O.C.  xii.  no.  Ixxxiv. 
pp.  36,  37  (1901). 

a,  b.  cJ  et  c?  imm.  Fashoda,  81st  March.  Nos.  257, 
258. 

c,d.    ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  18th  May.     Nos.  510,  511. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  feet  red. 

Mr.  Hawker's  specimens  belong  to  the  true  /.  erythro^ 
rhynchus  (Lath.). 

[The  Red-billed  Wood-Hoopoe  was  generally  found  in 
flocks  and  made  a  great  deal  of  noise. — R.  M.  H.] 

In  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds '  Salvin  divided  the  forms  of 
Irrisor  with  the  head  metallic  green  or  purple  into  two 
species  as  follows  t — 

1.  /.  viridis.     With  the  tail  more  or  less  purple. 

2.  /.  erythrorhynchus.  With  the  tail  more  or  less 
greenish  blue. 

The  colour  of  the  tail  cannot,  however,  be  relied  on  as  a 
specific  distinction. 

Salvin  considered  that  the  birds  with  black  bills  were 
merely  the  young  of  those  with  red  bills.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  in  the  red-billed  forms  the  young  have  the  bill 
dusky,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  specimens  considered  by  him  to  be  the  young  of 
/.  erythrorhynchus  represent  distinct  S|)ccic8.  Young  birds 
may  be  recognised  by  the  bufl^  feathers  on  the  chin  and 
throat.    The  whole  group  appears  to  )>c  much  in  need  of 
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revision,  and  I  propose  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
species  in  Salvin^s  first  section  : — 

I.  Head  and  throat  metallic  green,  or  black  glossed 

with  purplish ;  wings  and  tail  with  white  epots. 

A.  Bill  scarlet  in  the  adult  bird  (dusky  or  partly 

dusky  in  the  immature). 

a.  Back  metallic  green. 

a.  Tail  longer,  9'0-100  inches;  white  band  on 

quills  wider,  0*9-l*l  inch  in  width    ....  1.  erythrorhynchus, 
b'.  Tail  shorter,  7'0-80  inches;  white  band  on 

quills  narrower, 05  inch  in  width i.  vifidts. 

b.  Back  sooty  black  with  a  purplish-bronze  gloss.  /.  datnarenais. 

B.  Bill  black  in  the  adult  bird. 

c.  Head,  nape,  and  back  glossed  with  metallic 

finreen  and  purplish  blue I.  melanorhynchus. 

d.  Nape  and  back  velvety  black,  slightly  glossed 

with  dull  purplish  blue ;  crown  of  the  head 
very  similar, but  with  indi^tinct  green  bronze- 
edged  spots /.  somalietw'n. 

II.  Head  and  throat  buff  or  white ;  wings  and  tail 

spotless I.  jackmniy  &c. 

The  synonymy  of  these  different  species  should  stand  as 
follows : — 

(1)    IrRISOR  ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. 

Upupa  erythrorhynchus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn,  i.  p.  280  (1790). 
Promerops  purpureus  Shaw  &  Miller,  Cimel.  Phys.  pi.  52 

(179(5). 

Irrisor   erythrorhynchus   Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi. 

p.  19  (1892)  [part,  spec./,  g,  I,  v,  w], 

Irrisor  viridis  Salvin  (nee  Licht.),  Cat,  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  17  (1892)  [part.  spec,  a-t,  v,  and  (/]. 

Hab.f  West  Africa:  Loando;  Gold  Coast.  North-east 
Africa:  Darfur;  Goz-Abu-Gumar,  White  Nile;  Fashoda; 
mouth  of  Zeraf  River.  Equatorial  Africa  :  Niam-Niam, 
Uganda,  Lake  Baringo.  East  Africa  :  Mombasa,  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  Mamboio,  Ugogo,  Usambara,  Nyasaland,  Shire 
River.  South-east  Africa:  Mashonaland,  Matabeleland, 
Makalaka  Country,  Transvaal,  Natal. 

t  The  localities  given  are  those  of  the  British  Museum  Collection. 
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(2)  Irrisor  tiridis. 

Upupa  viridis  A.  A.  H.  Licht.  Cat.  Rer.  Nat.  Hamb.  p.  22 
(1793)  ["  Kaffir-land 'T . 

Irrisor  caperuis  Less.  Traits  d'Orn.  p.  239  (1831). 

Irrisor  viridis  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi.  p.  17  (1892) 
[part.  spec,  u  and  lo-cf]. 

Hab,  South  Africa  :  Swaziland,  Natal ;  Knysna,  in 
Cape  Colony. 

The  Swaziland  bird  is  somewhat  intermediate  between 
/.  erythrorhynchus  and  /.  viridis,  having  the  wider  white 
band  across  the  quills  of  the  former  species,  and  the  shorter 
tail  of  the  latter. 

(3)  Irrisor  damarbnsis,  sp.  n.     (PI.  X*  fig.  1.) 

Irrisor  viridis  Salvin^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xtI.  p.  17  (1892) 
[part.  spec,  rf'-n']  • 

Adult.  Crown,  nape,  back,  breast^  and  sides  sooty  black, 
with  a  purplish-bronze  gloss,  the  crown  spangled  with  metallic 
green  bronze-edged  spots;  chin  and  throat  dark  metallic 
green ;  white  band  across  the  primaries  0*9-1*1  inch  wide  ; 
bill  red.  Total  length  ca.  17'0  inches;  culmen  of  ^  2*2, 
of  ?   1-7  ;  wing  5-7-6-4 ;  tail  9  6-10-3. 

Hab,  South-west  Africa  :  Damaraland.  East  Africa  : 
Kibwezi,  Ngomeni,  and  Machakos,  B.  E.  Africa. 

The  birds  from  British  East  Africa  have  the  white  band 
across  the  quills  somewhat  narrower  than  in  typical  Damara- 
land birds,  but  are  otherwise  identical. 

(4)  Irrisor  mblanorhtnchus. 

Nectarinia  melanorhynchus  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  p.  15 
(1823)  [Senegal]. 

Faicinellus  senegaUnsis  Vieill.  Enc.  Meth.  ii.  p.  580  (1823). 

Irrisor  erythrorhynchus  Salvin^  Cat.  B.  Brit*  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  19  (1892)  [part,  sjiec.  a-e,  h-k^  and  m-ii]. 

Hab.  VV.  Africa:  Senegambia;  also  N.E.  Africa: 
Bogosland  and  Tigre^  N.  Abyssinia. 

I  cannot  distinguish  the  Abyssinian  birds  fmm  West* 
African  »|>ccimcn». 
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(5)  Irrisor  SOMALI  ensis,  sp.  n.  (PL  X.  fig.  2.) 
Adult.  Top  of  the  head  blackish,  with  indistinct  green 
bronze-edged  spots;  nape,  back,  and  breast  velvety  black, 
slightly  glossed  with  dull  purplish  blue ;  upper  throat  dark 
steel-blue,  lower  throat  metallic  green  ;  rest  of  uuder  parts 
brownish  black  ;  bill  black.  Total  lei  gth  ca.  17*0  inches ; 
culmen  of  (J  25,  of  ?  18;  wing  5-5-61 ;  tail  80-0-3. 
Hab.  N.E.  Africa  :  Somaliland. 

95.    SCOPTELUS  NOTATUS. 

Scoptelus  notattis  Salvin ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  22  (1892). 

a,b.  $  .    Foshoda,  26th  Mar.  &  2nd  April.    Nos.  190, 283. 

c.   (J.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  15th  April.     No.  361. 

The  adult  male  has  the  tips  of  the  flight-feaihers  and  the 
sides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  under  parts  purplish  black. 

The  adult  female  differs  from  the  adult  male  in  having  the 
tips  of  the  primaries  brownish  white  and  the  sides  of  the 
face,  chin,  throat,  and  breast  sooty  brown. 

In  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds  ^  Salvin  describes  these  differ- 
ences as  due  to  age ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  young  male  resembles  the  female. 

[The  Straight-billed  Wood-Hoopoe  was  plentifully  distri- 
buted south  of  Jebel  Ahmed-Agha.  It  was  always  seen  in 
pairs. — R.  M.  H.] 

96.  Lofhoceros  ertthrorhynchus. 

Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus  (Temm.) ;  Witherby,  p.  268; 
Grant  &  Reid,  p.  675. 

a-d.  c?  ?  et  c?  ?  imm.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  6th-16th 
April.     Nos.  292,  293,  320,  369. 

Ad.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  reddish,  lighter  at  base^  a  black  streak 
on  lower  mandible  ;  legs  black. 

•  [The  Red-billed  Hornbill  was  fairly  common,  but  very  wild. 
I  found  it  nesting  inside  a  tree,  but  could  not  cut  out  the 
wood  to  see  if  there  were  any  eggs. — R.  M.  H.] 

97.  Ceryle  rudis. 

Ceryle  rudis  (Linn.) ;  Witherby,  p.  264;  Grant  &  Reid, 
p.  676  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  24. 

SER.  VIII. — VOL.  ll.  2o 
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a.   c?  inim.     Kaka,  5th  March.     No.  109. 

b-d.  (J  imm.  et  ?  .  Fashoda,  26th  March.  Nos.  184, 
185,  200. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  le^  black. 

[The  Pied  Kingfisher  is  very  common  all  along  the  Nile. — 
R.  M.  H.l 

98.    CORYTHORNIS  CYANOSTIGMA. 

Corythornis  cyanoiiigma  (Riipp.);  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  G77. 
a.   (J.     Fashoda,  25th  March.     No.  179. 
'     &.    c?-     Fashoda,  1st  April.     No.  275." 

c.    ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  19th  May.     No.  518. 
!  Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  vermilion. 

!  [The  Malachite-crested  Kingfisher  is  rather  rare  on  the 

White  Nile.— R.  M.  H.] 

99.  Halcyon  sEMiCiBRULEA. 

Halcyon  semiaerulea  (Forskil)  ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  677. 
i  a.   S '     Near  Rcnk,  15th  May.     No.  472. 

4.   S  •     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  19th  May.     No.  518. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  vermilion ;  legs  dark  red. 
t^  [The  African  Grey-headed  Kingfisher  was  generally  to  be 

seen  in  the  scrub  along  the  Nile.     1  never  saw  it  fishing. 

*  It  was  very  wild  and  not  often  observed. — R.  M.  U.] 

*  100.  Halcyon  chelicutensis. 

!  Halq/on  chelicutensis  (Stanl.) ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  678. 

;  a.   (J.     Fashoda,  29th  March.     No.  281. 

4,  r  f.    $  .     20  miles   N.  of  Fashoda,  6tb  &;  14th  April. 
K  Nos.  296  &  358. 

rf.   c?.     Kaka,  23rd  April.     No.  396. 
Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  dull  red,  dusky  at  tip ;  legs  purplish 
red  in  front  of  tarsus,  chrome-red  at  back. 

[  I  generally  found  the  Striped  Kingfisher  some  way  from 
water;  it  seems  to  feed  chiefly  on  insects.  It  is  fairly 
common. — R.  M.  H.] 

101.    ElRYSTOMUS  AFEH. 

Eurystumus  afer  (Lath.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  818. 

t  HretidiDg. 
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a.    ?  .     Renk,  12th  May.     No.  466. 

Iris  hazel;  bill  yellow  ;  legs  olivaceous. 

[I  only  saw  the  African  Roller  once. — R.  M.  H.] 

102.    CORACIAS  ABYSSINICUS. 

Coracias  ahyssinicus  Bodd. ;  Witherby,  p.  262 ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  678 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  22. 

a-c.  <?  et  c?  imm.  Kaka,  24rth-30th  April.  Nos.  404, 
405,  412. 

rf.    ?  t-     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  16th  May.     No.  478. 

Iris  hazel;  bill  blackish,  horn  -  coloured  at  base;  legs 
olivaceous. 

[The  Abyssinian  Roller  was  fairly  common  and  was 
generally  found  in  pairs.  It  was  usually  to  be  seen  sitting 
on  the  top  of  a  tree  or  perched  upon  a  reed  on  the  look  out 
for  insects. — R.  M.  H.] 

108.   FALiBORNIS  DOCILIS. 

Palaomis  docilis  Vieill. ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xx. 
p.  447  (1891). 

a-k.  g  ^  et  (^  $  imm.  Goz-Abu-Gumar,  16tb-19th 
May.     Nos.  479,  481-484,  519-523. 

Iris  pale  straw-colour ;  bill  red,  blackish  at  tip  and  on 
lower  mandible ;  legs  and  feet  grey* 

[llie  African  Ringed  Farrakeet  was  very  common  about 
Abba  Island,  but  I  did  not  see  it  either  to  the  north  or 
the  south  of  that  locality. — R.  M.  H.] 

104.  Scops  leucotis. 

Scops  leucotu  ^Temm.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii. 
p.  97  (1875)  ;  Witherby,  p.  268. 

Pisorhina  leucotis  (Temm.) ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  27. 

a.   S .    Goz-Abu-Gumar,  16th  May.     No.  478. 

Iris  orange-yellow ;  bill  horn-coloured. 

[I  only  saw  one  specimen  of  the  White-eared  Scops  Owl. 
It  was  sitting  quite  upright,  on  a  high  branch  of  a  Mimosa 
nilotica  and  looked  more  like  a  dead  stick  than  a  bird.— 

R.  M.  H.l 

t  Breeding. 
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105.  Bubo  lacteus. 
Bubo  lacteus  (Temm.) ;  Witlierby,  p.  269;  Grant  &  Reid, 

p.  680. 

Oyh.    c?  ?  .     Kaka,  24th  April.     Nos.  402, 403« 

c,  d.   cJ  ?  .     Near  Renk,  14th  May,     Nos.  574,  575. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  and  cere  white ;  gape  and  orbits  flesh* 
coloured ;  Sect  whitish  horn-coloured. 

[Verreaux's  Eagle-Owl  was  not  very  common.  I  saw  it 
in  pairs,  but  never  found  its  nest. — R.  M.  H.] 

106.  Bubo  cinbrascens. 
(Grey  Phase.) 

Bubo  cinerascens  (Gudrin) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii. 
p.  32  (1875). 

a.  ^  imm.    20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  22nd  April.    No.  383. 

b.  No  particulars. 
Iris  dark  hazel;  bill  black,  lighter  on  lower  mandible. 

claws  black. 
i   I  [The  Grey  Eagle-Owl  was  rather  common.    When  once 

disturbed  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  near  it  again.  I  found 
several  sets  of  young  birds :  some  on  the  ground  at  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  others  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  branches 
and  the  tops  of  the  trunks.  One  old  bird  attacked  me  and 
struck  me  several  times  on  the  helmet  when  I  was  climbing 
the  tree  in  which  it  had  its  brood.  I  also  found  young  of 
this  species  in  an  old  Kite^s  nest. —  R.  M.  H.] 

(Rufous  Phase.) 
Bubo  abyssinicus  (Guerin)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  289 ; 
^f  Oates,  Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  379  (1902). 


a.    $  .     Kaka,  21st  April.     No.  381. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  cere  horn-coloured  ;  feet  dusky. 

[The  rufous  phase  of  the  Grey  Eagle-Owl  was  fairly 
common  south  of  Jebel  Ahmed- Agha,  where  two  eggs  were 
procured.  They  were  not  previously  represented  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection. — R.  M.  H.] 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  B.  cinerascens  and 
B.  ahysstnicus  of  Guerin  are  merely  phases  of  one  species. 
For  feorac  unknown  reason  Dr.  Reichenow  [r/.  Vog.  Afr.  i. 
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pt.  ii.  p.  G61  (1901)]  places  the  latter  under  the  genus  Asio; 
though  Dr.  Sharpe  has  carefully  pointed  out  that  the  bird  is 
a  true  Bubo,  as  is  shewn  by  the  shape  of  the  oral  orifice. 

107.  Strix  flammea. 

Strix  flammea  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  291 
(1875) ;  Witherby,  p.  268. 

Strix  flammea  maculata  Brehm ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast. 
p.  26, 

a.  c? .     Kaka,  24th  April.     No.  406. 

b,  (J .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  16th  May.     No.  480. 
Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  flesh-  or  horn-coloured. 

[The  Barn-Owl  was  not  at  all  common.  I  saw  only  four 
birds  in  all.  They  were  wild  and  difficult  to  get  near. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

108.    *S£RPEXTARIUS  SfiCRETARIUS. 

Serpentarius  secretaritis  (Scop.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  i.  p.  45(1874). 

[The  Secretary-Bird  was  very  rare,  and  I  saw  only  three, 
one  near  Kaka  and  two  near  Renk.  It  was  very  wild  and 
would  not  let  me  get  within  300  yards  of  it.  It  soared  to  a 
great  height. — 11.  M.  H.] 

109.  *Gyps  ruepfelli. 

Gyps  rueppelli  (Brehm) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  9 
(1874)  ;  Witherby,  p.  270 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  28. 

[This  large  Vulture  was  common  along  the  river  south  of 
Goz-Abu-Gumar.  It  always  appeared  when  any  large  game 
was  killed.  The  Black-and.White  Crow  was  the  first  bird 
to  arrive  at  such  times,  and  was  followed  by  Kites,  Neophron 
monachus,  Gyps  rueppelli,  and  Otogyps  auricufmris,  in  order, 
while  the  Marabou  Stork  brought  up  the  rear.j  \ 

110.  ^Otogyps  auricularis. 

Otogyps  auricularis  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.  p.  13  (1874). 

[This  Vulture  was  fairly  common  south  of  Jebel  Ahmed- 
Agha.  It  was  much  shyer  than  the  other  Vultures  and  not 
so  numerous  as  G.  rueppelli.— R.  M.  H.l 
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111.  *Neophron  percnopterus. 

Neophron  percnopterus  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
i.  p.  17  (1874)  ;  Witherby,  p.  271 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &;  Wollast. 
p.  29. 

[The  Egyptian  Vulture  was  common  about  Khartum,  but 
was  rarer  further  south. — R.  M.  H.] 

112.  ''^Neophron  monachus. 

Neophron  monachus  (Temm.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
i.  p.  19  (1874). 

[This  Vulture  was  very  common  south  of  Renk.  It  came 
round  the  camp  and  helped  to  clear  away  scraps  of  meat, 
while  it  was  useful  in  cleaning  up  the  skulls  of  the  larger 
game. — R.  M.  H.] 

113.  Circus  iCRUoiNosus. 

Circus  (trvginosus  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  i. 
p.  69  (1874);  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  292. 

a.    $  .     Fashoda,  21st  March.     No.  153. 

Iris  brown ;  bill,  cere,  and  gape  horn-coloured ;  legs  and 
feet  dirty  yellow. 

[We  found  the  Marsh-Harrier  fairly  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

114.    MlLVUS  iKGYPTIUS. 

Milvus  (Bgyptius  (Gmel.);  Witherby,  p.  270;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  681 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  28 ;  Gates,  Cat. 
Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pp.  285,  378  (1902). 

a,b.    $  .     Kaka,  2nd  March.     No.  97. 

c.  ?.     Fashoda,  29th  March.     No.  234  f. 

d.  S  pull.     Fashoda,  2ud  April.     No.  289. 

e.  Pull.     Fashoda,  2ud  April.     No.  290. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill,  cere,  gape,  orbits,  legs,  and  feet 
yn^low. 

Pull,  Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  slaty  grey,  yellow  at  base ;  legs 
and  feet  yellowish  white. 

[I  found  many  Egyptian  Kites  breeding  near  Fashoda. 
The  nests  were  generally  made  of  sticks,  but  I  saw  sereral 
made  of  reeds  ;  we  procured  five  sets  of  two  eggs  each. 
These  Kites  used  to  follow  us  when  walking  through  the  long 

t  Breeding ;  eggs  taken. 
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grass^  and  dash  down  at  the  locusts  ^hich  we  disturbed. 
They  were  very  useful,  as  tlicy  followed  buffalos  and  other 
game,  and  so  shewed  the  line  which  the  animals  were  taking 
through  the  long  grass.  When  they  stopped  the  Kites  left 
them ;  but  directly  they  moved  on  the  Kites  would  return 
and  keep  stooping  at  the  locusts. — R.  M.  H.] 

115.  Melieuax  folyzonus. 

Melierax  polijzonus  (Riipp.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  270  ;  Grant  & 
lleid,  p.  682 ;  Gates,  Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  377. 

a.  ?  .     Jebel  Auli,  4th  Feb.     No.  40. 

b.  (J .     Kaka,  2nd  March.     No.  98. 

c.  (J  pull.     Kaka,  22nd  April.     No.  384. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  hazel ;  cere  and  base  of  upper  mandible 
coral-red ;  culmen  and  tip  of  lower  mandible  black ;  legs  and 
feet  coral-red. 

Pull.  Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  blackish  grey ;  cere,  gape,  and 
orbits  yellowish ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish  flesh-coloured. 

[l^he  Many-banded  Goshawk  was  very  common.  I  took 
two  nests  with  eggs.  One  of  them  was  evidently  the  old 
structure  of  some  other  bird  ;  the  second  was  loosely  con- 
structed of  sticks  and  placed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of 
a  mimosa.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  new  to  the  British 
Museum  Collection. — R.  M.  H.] 

116.  Melierax  OABAR. 

Melierax  gabar  (Daud.);  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  682;  N.  C 
Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  28. 

a.  c?.     Kaka,  24th  April.     No.  401. 

b.  cf .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  16th  May.     No.  474. 

Iris  hazel  \  bill  black ;  gape,  cere,  orbits,  legs,  and  feet  red. 
[The  Red-faced  Goshawk  was  only  seen  on  three  occasions. 
— R.  M.  H.] 

117.    LOFHOAETUS  OCCIPITALIS. 

Lophoa'etus  occipitalis  (Daud.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  321  ; 
Gates,  Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  274  (1902). 

a,  b.   (^  $  .     Fashoda.     21st  March.     Nos.  155,  156  f* 

t  A  pair  breeding ;  eggs  taken. 
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Iris  orange-yellow ;    bill  black,  slaty  grey  at  base ;  cere 
and  orbit  greenish  dusky  ;  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow. 

[I  saw  the  Black-crested  Eagle  fairly  often.  It  was 
generally  sitting  at  the  top  of  a  tree  on  the  look  out^  and 
was  rather  hard  to  shoot.  At  other  times  it  might  be  seen 
soaring  fairly  high.  I  found  two  nests  with  two  eggs  in 
each  ;  they  were  placed  in  trees  and  were  rather  small 
structures  of  sticks^  lined  with  a  few  leaves^  the  eggs  being 
covered  with  some  greener  leaves.  The  eggs  of  this  species 
are  new  to  the  British  Museum  Collection. — R.  M.  H.] 

118.  BUTASTUB  RUPIPENNIS. 

Butasiur  rufipennis  (Sund.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  320 ; 
Gates,  Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  378  (1902). 

a.  (J .     Fashoda.     25th  March.     No.  177. 

b.  2.     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.     8th  April.     No.  308. 

c.  ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.     10th  April.     No.  310. 
Iris  golden  yellow  ;  bill  yellow  at  base,  bluish  grey  at  tip ; 

legs  and  feet  yellow. 

[The  Red-winged  Goshawk  was  fairly  common  south  of 
Jebel  Ahmed- Agha.  It  was  generally  seen  sitting  on  a  stick 
or  reed  on  the  flats  near  the  river.  Now  and  then  it  would 
dash  at  some  insect  or  lizard  on  the  ground  and  then 
return  to  its  perch.  It  also,  when  hunting,  soared  in  smallish 
circles.  When  above  the  observer  the  reddish-brown  colour 
was  very  conspicuous.  It  makes  a  very  small  stick-nest  lined 
with  a  few  leaves,  measuring  about  a  foot  across.  The  eggs 
are  from  one  to  three  in  number.  The  eggs  of  this  species 
were  not  previously  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
Collection.— R.  M.  IL] 

119.  *HeLOTAR8US  ECAUDATUS. 

Helotarsus  ecaudatus  (Daud.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.  p.  300  (1874);  Withcrby,  p.  270;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901, 
p.  29i;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  29. 

I/e/otarsus  leuconotus  Riipp. ;  Sharpe,  1.  c.  p.  301  (1874). 

[I  only  saw  the  Bateleur  Eagle  on  three  occasions — once  at 
Kowa,  once  near  Kaka,  and  again  near  Fashoda. — R.  M.  H.] 
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120.  IIaliaetus  vocifer. 

Haliaetus  vocifer  (Daud.) ;  Witherby,  p.  270;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  682. 

a.   c? .     Ed-Duem.     23rd  May.     No.  568. 

Iris  light  brown,  mottled  with  dark  brown ;  cere  and 
orbits  yellow  ;  legs  and  feet  flesh-coloured. 

[The  Vociferous  Sea- Eagle  was  seen  the  whole  way  along 
the  Nile  and  on  the  khors  inland.  I  observed  it  several 
times  feeding  on  fish  that  had  died  and  had  been  washed 
ashore. — R.  M.  H.] 

121.  Falco  feldeogi. 

Falco  feldeggii  Schl. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit,  Mus.  i.  p.  389 
(1874) ;  Gates,  Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pp.  299,378  (1902). 

a.    ?  .     Fashoda,  21st  March.     No.  157. 

Iris  hazel;  bill  dark  slate-grey^  yellowish  at  base;  cere 
and  orbits  ochreous ;  legs  and  feet  yellow. 

[We  found  the  Lanner  Falcon  fairly  common,  and 
obtained  a  clutch  of  four  eggs  at  Fashoda. — R.  M.  H.] 

122.  Falco  rupicollis. 

Falco  ruficollis  Swains.;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  404  (1874);  Gates,  Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  378 
(1902). 

fl.    ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  8th  April.     No.  309. 

6.   c?.    20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  13th  April.     No.  343. 

c.  <?  [  ?  ]  t.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda.  16th  April. 
No.  3G8. 

rf.    cJ .  Kaka,  2nd  May.     No.  426. 

a  &  c.  Iris  dark  hazel;  bill  bluish  black,  jcUuw  at  base; 
cere  and  orbits  yellow ;  legs  and  feet  gamboge-yellow. 

b  Sc  d.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  blue-black,  ochreous  yellow  at 
base  ;  legs  and  feet  gamboge-yellow. 

[This  pretty  little  Red-headed  Falcon  was  fairly  common 
near  Fashoda.  I  found  three  young  and  an  addled  egg 
in  an  old  Kite's  nest.  The  egg  of  this  species  is  new  to  the 
British  Museum  Collection. — R.  M.  H.] 

t  Obviously  a  female. 
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123.    CeRCHNEIS  TINNUNCULU8. 

Cerchneis  tinnunculus  (Linn.)  ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  683. 

a.  ?  .     Wad  Shali,  5th  Feb.     No.  41. 

b.  cJ.     Jebel  Ain,  11th  Feb.     No.  58. 

Iris  hazel;  bill  bluish  slate-coloured ;  legs  and  feet  ochreous 
yellow. 

[I  saw  large  flocks  of  the  Kestrel  in  February  near 
£d-Duem  soaring  high  over  the  river.  Further  south  it 
was  very  rarely  met  with. — R.  M.  II.] 

124.  Phalacrocorax  apricanus. 

Phalacrocorax  africanus  (Giuel.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  273  ; 
Grant  &  Reid,  p.  683 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  30. 

a,h.   ?  .     Ed-Duem,  20th  May.     Nos.  532,  533. 

Iris  light  red ;  bill  and  bare  skin  yellow,  dusky  on 
culuien;  legs  and  feet  black. 

These  two  examples  of  the  Little  African  Shag  are  iu 
winter  plumage. 

125.  *Plotu8  rufus. 

Plutus  rufus  Lacep. ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  683. 

[Darters  were  common  all  along  the  river. — R.  M.  H.] 

126.  ^Pelecanus  onocrotalus. 

Peiecanus  onocrotalus  Linn.;  Grant,  Cat  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  462  (1898);  Witherby,  p.  273;  N.  C.  Rotlis.  & 
Wollast.  p.  30. 

[Pelicans  were  common.  They  came  to  roost  on  some  of 
the  khors  in  thousands,  and  flew  off  in  the  morning  jubt  after 
sunrise  to  their  fishing-grounds. — R.  M.  H.] 

127.  *PlI(BNIC0PTERU8  R08EU8. 

Phccnicopterus  roseus  Pall. ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua. 
xxvii.  p.  12  (1895) ;  Witherby,  p.  274. 

[I  observed  Flamingoes  only  on  two  occasions  near  Kaka. 
— R.  M.  II.] 

128.  *PlECTROPTBRU8  rueppelli. 

Plectropterus  rueppelli  Scl.  ;  Witherby,  p.  275  ;  Grant  & 
Rcid,  p.  683. 

[The  Spur-wiugcd  Goose  was  very  common.  Its  flesh  was 
coarse  and  had  an  extremely  unpleasant  flavour.-^R.  M.  H.] 
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129.  Sarcidiornis  melanonota. 

Sarddiornis  melanonota  (Penn.)  ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvii.  p.  54  (1895). 

a,b.   cJ  ?  .     Fashoda,  26th--3l8t  March.    Nos.  214  &  269. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  greyish  black. 

[The  Black-backed  or  Comb  Goose  was  fairly  common 
and  proved  good  eating. — R.  M.  H.] 

130.    ChENALOPEX  iKGYPTlACA. 

Chenalopex  agyptiaca  Linn. ;  Witherby,  p.  274 ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  684;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  31. 

a,b.   cJ  ?  .  Ed-Duem,  23rd  May.     Nos.  570,  571. 

Iris  golden  yellow  ;  bill  flesh-coloured,  margined  with 
pinkish  brown ;  nail  and  knob  dusky ;  legs  and  feet  flesh- 
coloured. 

[The  Egyptian  Goose  was  very  common  all  along  the  river. 
I  found  it  in  full  moult  in  February,  and  also  saw  goslings 
of  all  sizes. — R.  M.  H.] 

131.  Dendrocycna  viduata. 

Dendrocycna  viduata  Linn.;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvii.  p.  145  (1895) ;  Witherby,  p.  275. 

fl-^-  cf  ?  ad.  et  imra.  Kaka,  23rd  Feb.-15th  March. 
Nos.  68-70,  73,  122,  123,  138. 

h.  S  .     Fashoda,  29th  March.     No.  241. 

t.  cJ  .     Jebel  Auli,  25th  May. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  blackish,  bluish  on  the  band  across  the  tip 
and  bluish  round  the  nasal  openings  ;  legs  and  feet  bluish 
grey,  lead- coloured  on  the  webs. 

[The  White-faced  Tree-Duck  was  very  common  all  along 
the  river  and  on  the  khors.  It  is  very  good  eating.-— 
R.  M.  H.] 

132.  *Dafila  acuta. 

Dafila  acuta  (Linn.) ;  Withcrby,  p.  275 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  & 
Wollast.  p.  31. 

[The  Pintail  Duck  was  fairly  common  as  far  south  as  El- 
Kawa.  I  shot  one  at  the  end  of  May  near  Ed-Duem, — 
R.  M.  IL] 
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133.  *Spatula  clypeata. 

Spatula  clypeata  (Liiin.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  324. 
[The  Shoveller  was  common.     I  saw  very  large  flocks  on 
a  khor  west  of  Fashoda  in  April. — R.  M.  H.] 

134.  *Nettion  crecca. 

Nettion  crecca  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  323 ;  N.  C. 
Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  31. 

[I  shot  several  Teal  near  Fashoda  in  May. — R.  M.  H.] 

135.    QUERQUEDULA  CIRCIA. 

Querquedula  circia  Linn. ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  G85. 

a.  c?.     Fashoda,  25th  March.     No.  176. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  dusky. 

[The  Garganey  was  very  common. — R.  M.  11.] 

136.  Scopus  umbretta. 

Scopus  umbretta  (Gmcl.) ;  Grant  &  Rcid,  p.  685. 
a.  (J .     Kaka,  5th  May.     No.  435. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 
[I   observed   only   a   few    Hammer-heads.       They    were 
generally  seen  feeding  along  the  khors. — R.  M.  H.] 

137.  AbDIMIA  ABDIMII. 

Abdimia  abdimii  (Licht.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  326; 
Gates,  Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  p.  375  (1902). 

a.   ?  .     Fashoda,  3l8t  March.     No.  266. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  greenish,  reddish  at  tip ;  cheeks  dark  blue  ; 
bare  skin  round  eye  red  ;  throat  red ;  legs  olivaceous,  feet 
and  knee-joints  pink. 

[The  White-bellied  Stork  is  common  from  Fashoda  to 
Khartum.  I  took  three  eggs  out  of  a  nest  which  was  built 
in  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  Shilluk  village.  The  eggs  of  this 
bird  were  not  previously  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
Collection.— R.  M.  H.] 

138.  DlSSURA  EPISCOPUS. 

Dissura  epiicopus  (Bodd.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  326, 
a.   ?  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  16th  April.     No.  367. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  blackish  red,  darker  along  crest  of  culmcu  ; 
bare  skin  on  head  dark  blue  ;  legs  greyish  black. 
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[We  did  not  find  the  White-necked  Stork  very  common. 
It  was  generally  seen  feeding  on  newly  burnt  ground. — 
R.  M.  II.] 

139.  *ClCONIA  ALBA. 

Ciconia  ciconia  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas,  xxvi. 
p.  299  (1898). 

Ciconia  alba  Witherby,  p.  272 ;  N.  C,  Roths.  &  WoUast. 
p.  29. 

[White  Storks  were  plentiful  on  our  way  up  the  river  from 
Omdurman  to  Abba  Island,  but  were  not  observed  on  our 
return  at  the  end  of  May. — R.  M.  H.] 

140.  *ClCONlA  NIGRA. 

Ciconia  nigra  Bechst. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 
p.  303  (1898)  ;  Witherby,  p.  272  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast. 
p.  29. 

[I  noticed  the  Black  Stork  in  February  between  Ed- 
Duem  and  Omdurman. — R.  M.  H.] 

141.  Anastomus  lamelligerus. 

Anastomus  lamelligerus  Temm.  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  308  (1898)  ;  Witherby,  p.  273  ;  N.  C.  Roths. 
&  Wollast.  p.  30. 

a.  cJ  •     Ed-Duem,  23rd  May.     No.  569. 

Iris  brown,  with  a  golden  ring  round  the  pupil ;  bill  dusky, 
reddish  at  base ;  legs  and  feet  black. 

[We  found  the  Open-billed  Stork  common  along  the  river. 
It  was  breeding  in  April  near  Fashoda. — R.  M.  H.] 

142.  Ephippiorhynchus  senegalensis. 
Ephippiorhynchus  senegalensis  (Shaw)i  Sharpe,  Cat.   B. 

Brit.  Mus.  xxvi.  p.  312. 

a,  b.  Ad.  (heads  only).     Kaka,  15th  March.     No.  169. 

[The  Senegal  Jabiru,  or  Saddle-billed  Stork,  was  not  com- 
mon, and  was  generally  found  in  pairs  feeding  on  frogs  in  the 
swamps.  I  procured  two  specimens,  but  both  skins  were 
destroyed  by  beetles.  It  was  not  observed  north  of  Jebel 
Ahmcd-Agha. — R.  M.  H.] 
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143.  *Lkptoptilu8  cbuheniferus. 

Lepioptilus  crumeniferus  (Cuv.) ;  Sharpc^  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  319  (1898) ;  Witberby,  p.  273;  N.  C.  Roth^. 
&  Wollast.  p.  30. 

[The  Adjutant-Bird,  or  Marabou  Stork,  was  common.  It 
seemed  to  be  able  to  get  its  food  either  on  land  or  from  the 
water.  It  followed  in  the  wake  of  fires  to  feed  on  the 
scorched  insects  and  reptiles.  It  attended  the  death  of  any 
animal^  and  I  also  once  saw  it  standing  in  a  swamp  on  the 
look  out  for  fishes  and  frogs. — R.  M.  H.] 

144.    FSEUDOTANTALUS  IBIS. 

Pseudotantalus  ibis  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  327  (1898) ;  Witherby,  p.  273. 

a.    cf .     Fashoda,  3l8t  March.     No.  267. 

Iris  greyish  ;  bill  ochreous ;  cheeks  light  red  ;  legs  red  at 
upper  end  of  tibia^  shading  into  pink  on  the  tarsus  and 
feet. 

The  male  brought  home  by  Mr.  Hawker — apparently  a 
fully  adult  bird — has  all  the  freshly-moulted  upper  wing- 
coverts  uniform  white  tinged  with  rose^  while  only  a  few 
hidden  feathers  of  the  greater  upper  wing-coverts,  scapulars, 
and  tail-coverts — all  in  worn  condition — shew  the  lake  bars 
characteristic  of  what  has  generally  been  recognised  as  the 
adult  plumage.  I  am  of  opinion  that  further  investigation 
will  prove  that  the  African  Wood-Ibis  has  distinct  winter  and 
summer  plumages.  In  the  former  all  the  upper  wing-coverts, 
&c.  are  barred  Mith  lake;  in  the  latter  these  parts  arc 
uniform  white,  tinged  with  rose,  as  in  the  bird  from  Fashoda. 
To  satisfactorily  srttlcthis  interesting  point  (which,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  never  previously  been  suggeste^),  it  would 
be  necessary  to  examine  a  few  adult  birds  shot  in  different 
months  of  the  year  and  properly  labelled.  Mr.  Hawker's 
bird  is  the  only  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  with  a  label 
bearing  the  date  and  other  particulars. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  collectors  in  Africa  will  look  more 
closely  into  this  matter. 

[1  saw  the  Wood-Ibis  in  flocks,  generally  feeding  in 
places  which  had  just  been  burnt. — R.  M.  II.] 
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1 15.  Ibis  iETniopicA. 

Idis  cethiopica  (Lath.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  271 ;  Grant  &Reid, 
p.  080. 

a.   S  '     El-Kawa,  lOtli  May.     No.  526. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  Sacred  Ibis  was  fairly  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

146.  Plegadis  falcinellus. 

Plegadis  falcinellus  (Linn.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  271  ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  686. 

Oyb.   cf  •     Jebel  Ain,  11th  February.     Nos.  49,  50. 

Iris  dark  hazel  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  Glossy  Ibis  was  distributed  all  along  the  river,  but 
was  not  very  plentiful. — R.  M.  H.] 

147.  Hagedashia  haoedash. 

Hagedashia  hagedash  (Lath.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  325 ; 
Witherby,  p.  271. 

a.  S.     Kawa,  19th  May.     No.  527. 

Iris  hazel,  with  an  outer  ring  of  pearly  white  ;  bill  black, 
vinaceous  on  the  culmen ;  legs  and  feet  black,  red  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  toes. 

[The  Hadadah  Ibis  was  common  along  the  river.  When 
disturbed  it  makes  a  great  noise,  which  sounds  like  *'  Wha- 
hS-ha.'^  At  night  it  roosts  in  trees  in  company  with  Egrets 
and  Herons. — R.  M.  H.] 

148.    PlATALEA  LEUCORODIA. 

Platalea  leucorodia  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  44  (1898)  ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  30. 

a.  Imm.     £d-Duem,  25th  May. 

An  immature  specimen  of  the  Spoonbill,  with  the  two 
outer  primary-quills  largely  brownish  black,  the  third^  fourth, 
and  eighth  to  tenth  quills  tipped  with  the  same  colour,  and 
all  with  dark  shafts. 

149.  Platalea  alba. 

Platalea  alba  Scop.  ;  Witherby,  p.  271  ;  Grant  &  Reid^ 
p.  686. 

a,  A.   ?.     Ed-Duem,  25th  May.     Nos.  572  &  573. 
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These  two  fine  adult  females  of  the  African  Spoonbill  have 
the  iris  pearly  white^  the  bill  blue-grey  clouded  with  pink  and 
margined  with  a  pink  border  crenulated  on  the  inner  edge, 
the  bare  skin  on  the  face  and  throat  pink,  darker  on  the  fore- 
head, and  the  legs  and  feet  whitish  pink. 

150.  ^Ardea  purpurea. 

Phoyx purpurea  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 
p.  60  (1898)  ;  Witherby,  p.  272. 

[The  Purple  Heron  was  fairly  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

151.  Ardea  ooliath. 

Ardea  goliath  Cretzschm.  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  66  (1898). 

a.  S*     Kaka,  7th  May.     No.  459. 

Iris  yellow;  bill  dusky,  paler  below;  legs  and  feet  greyish 
black. 

[The  Giant  Heron  was  very  common,  and  was  always 
observed  singly.  It  may  sometimes  be  seen  standing  in  a 
curious  attitude  with  the  tips  of  its  wings  crossed  in  front 
of  ite  feet.— R.  M.  H.] 

152.  Ardea  mblanocbpuala. 

Ardea  melanocephala  Vig.  &  Childr. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  825. 

a.  S.  Kaka,  8th  March.     No.  121. 

b.  S '  Fashoda,  30th  March.     No.  25  i. 

Iris  straw-coloured ;  bill  dark  greyish  black,  lighter  at  the 
base  and  on  the  under  mandible ;  bare  skin  below  the  eyes 
with  a  greenish  tint,  yellowish  from  eye  to  nostril ;  legs  black, 
with  a  faint  vinaceous  tint  on  the  back  of  the  tarsus. 

[The  Great  Black-headed  Heron  was  fairly  common  and 
generally  solitary  in  its  habits.  The  stomach  of  No.  254 
oontained  two  rats,  remains  of  coleoptera,  and  a  parasitic 
worm. — R.  M.  H.] 

153.  ^Ardba  cinerea. 

Ardea  cinerea  Linn.;  Sharpe,  Cat  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 
p.  74  (1898)  ;  Witherby,  p.  272. 

[The  Common  Heron  was  plentiful  along  the  khors. — 
R.  M.  H.] 
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154.  Mesopiioyx  brachyrhyncha. 

Mesophoyx  bracht/rhyncha  (hrehm)  ;  Sharj)e,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  87  (18D8) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  295. 

a.  ?  .     Fashcxla,  3Ut  March.     No.  265. 

Iris  yellow ;  bill  yellow ;  bare  skin  in  front  of  eyes  pale 
green ;  legs  and  feet  black. 

This  feniule  is  perhaps  not  fully  adult,  the  ornamental 
plumes  of  the  back  measuring  only  about  nine  inches  (in  the 
adult  male  they  attain  twice  that  length),  and  the  bare 
portions  of  the  tibio-tarsi  being  black,  with  merely  indications 
of  yellowish  where  the  feathering  begins. 

[The  Short-billed  Egret  is  fairly  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

155.  IIerodias  alba. 

Herodias  alba  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 
p.  90  (1898);  ^Vitherby,  p.  272;  N.  C.  Iloths.  &  Wollast. 
p.  29. 

fl.    c? .     Kaka,  5th  March.     No.  111. 

b.  cJ.     El-Kawa,  19th  May.     No.  528. 

Of  these  two  examples  of  the  Great  White  Egret  one 
^^pec.  a)  is  in  full  breeding-<lress,  witli  the  dorsal  plumes 
fully  developed,  the  other  (spec,  b)  in  somewhat  worn  con- 
dition, many  of  the  long  plumes  having  already  l)een  cast. 
Both  have  the  iris  pale  straw-coloured,  the  bill  ochreous  yellow, 
the  bare  skin  round  the  eyes  pale  green,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  black.  According  to  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds  ^  (xxvi. 
p.  92),  the  bill  is  black  in  the  breeding-plumage,  yellow  in 
winter. 

150.    NVCTICOKAX   NYlTROKAX. 

Nycticorax  nyctiroriix  (Linn.)  ;  (irant  &  Keid,  p.  087. 

Nycticora.c  t/riseus  (Linn.) ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast. 
p.  29. 

a.    ?    imin.      Fashoda,  30th  March.     No.  253. 

Iris  yellow ;  bill  dusky,  greenish  at  base  ;  bare  skin  in 
front  of  eycri  green ;  legs  and  feet  green. 

[I  saw  several  colonies  of  the  Night- Heron,  and  found 
the  birds  very  shy. — R.  M.  IL] 
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157.  Ardeola  ralloides. 

Ardeola  ralloides  (Scop.)  ;  Sbarpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  202  (1898). 

Herodias  ralloides  (Scop.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  271. 

a.    $  .     Fashoda,  2l8t  March.     No.  152. 

A  female  Squacco  Heron  has  the  iris  pale  straw-coloured, 
the  bill  greyish  yellow,  the  legs  and  feet  olivaceous,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  yellow. 

158.   BUBULCUS  LUCIDUS. 

Bubulcus  lucidus  (Raf.) ;  Grant  &  Keid,  p.  687  ;  N.  C. 
Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  29. 

Herodias  bubulcus  (Aud.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  272. 

/i-c.    ?  et  <J  imm.     Kawa,  20th  May.     Nos.  529-531. 

Iris  yellow  ;  bill  and  toes  yellow ;  tibiae  greenish-yellow, 
shading  into  dusky  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tarsi  and  feet. 

[I  saw  the  fiufi-backed  Heron  in  small  flocks.  It  is  fairly 
common  along  the  river. — R.  M.  H.] 

159.  ^Ardetta  minuta. 

Ardetta  minuta  (Linn.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xivi. 
p.  222  (1898) ;  Witherby,  p.  272. 

[The  Little  Bittern  was  not  common  south  of  El-Kawa. 
I  saw  one  pair  near  Kaka. — R.  M.  II.] 

160.  *Grus  grus. 

Grus grus  (Linn.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  293. 

Grus  cinerea  Bechst. ;  Witherby,  p.  277. 

[Cranes  were  common  in  February  between  Ed-Duem 
and  El-Kawa;  but  I  saw  none  on  my  return  in  Mav. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

161.    BaLEARICA  PAVONINA. 

Balearica  pavonine  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiiii.  p.  272  (1894)  ;  Witherby,  p.  276. 

a,b.   ^  ?  .     Fashoda,  22nd  March.     Nos.  174  &  175. 

[This  Crowned  Crane  was  very  numerous.  It  roosts  in 
pairs,  and,  though  generally  one  of  the  last  birds  to  retire, 
starts  off  for  its  feeding-grounds  just  before  dawn.  It  has 
a  very  aggravating  cry,  which  sounds  something  like  "go 
wack.''— K.  M.  H.] 
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162.  EUPODOTIS  KORI. 

Eupodotis  kori  Burch. ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  688. 
a.    ?  .     Renk,  9th  May.     No.  460. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  greyish  ;  legs  and  feet  greyish  white. 
[The  Kori  Bustard  was  very  wild  and  not  very  plentiful. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

163.  LiSSOTIS  HARTLAUBI. 

Lissotis  hartlaubi  (Heugl.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiii.  p.  307  (1894). 

a^b.   ^  ^  .     Fashoda,  2l8t  March.     Nos.  158  &  159. 

c.  Pull.     Kaka,  8th  May.    No.  448. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  horn-coloured^  darker  along  the  eulmen ; 
legs  and  feet  greyish  white. 

[I  saw  Hartlaub's  Bustard  in  pairs.  It  was  evidently 
breedings  as  I  found  two  very  young  birds  of  this  species. 
— R.  M.  H.] 

The  British  Museum  contains  examples  from  the  follow, 
ing  localities : — Soraaliland  (Hawker) ;  Fashoda  (Hawker) ; 
Kilimanjaro  (Hunter  if  Kenrick)  ;  Machakos  (Hinde) ; 
South  Africa  (Ji«cAe«). 

Hab.  Somaliland  to  the  Valley  of  the  White  Nile,  ranging 
southward  to  British  East  Africa^  and  possibly  to  South 
Africa. 

164.  LissoTis  LovATi.     (Plate  XI.) 

Lissotis  lovati  Grant ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  688. 

a,  6.  (J  ?  .  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  16th  April.  Nos. 
370,371. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  horn-coloured,  darker  along  the  eulmen ; 
legs  and  feet  greyish  white. 

[I  found  Lovat^s  Bustard  and  L,  hartlaubi  in  the  same 
district.  They  were  not  numerous  and  were  seen  in  pairs. 
— R.  M.  H.] 

Dr.  Reichenow  (Vog.  Afr.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  257)  has  united  the 
present  species  with  L.  melanogaster  Riipp. 

We  have  now  a  series  of  thirteen  specimens  of  L.  lovati, 
and   there   can   be   no   doubt   that   it  is  a  perfectly  well- 

2h2 
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characterised  species,  quite  distinct  from  L.  melanogaster,  of 
which  we  have  now  eighteen  specimens. 

In  the  adult  male  of  L.  lovati  (fig.  10^  p.  454)  the  primaries 
(except  the  first  long  flight-feathers)  are  mostly  white,  the 
outer  quills  being  tipped  with  black,  while  two  or  three  of 
the  innermost  are  pure  white  at  the  tips.  The  secondaries 
have  the  basal  three-fourths  or  three-fi*ths  of  the  outer  web 
pure  white,  while  the  greater  secondary  upper  wing-coverts 
are  similarly  coloured,  producing  a  uniform  white  band  across 
the  wing  when  closed. 

The  young  male  of  L.  lovati  has  the  primary-quills  less 
white  than  those  of  the  adnlt,  while  the  outer  webs  of  the 
secondaries  have  the  basal  three-fifths  white  widely  barred 
with  black. 

In  the  adult  male  of  L.  melanogaster  (fig.  11,  p.  455)  the 
predominating  colour  of  the  primaries  is  black,  the  inner 
webs  of  the  quills  being  largely  marked  with  white  on  the 
basal  two-thirds.  The  secondaries  are  black,  with  one,  or 
sometimes  two,  moderately  wide  bars  or  spots  of  white  across 
the  middle  of  the  outer  web;  and  the  greater  secondary 
upper  wing-coverts  are  transversely  marked  with  «^^ -shaped 
black  bars. 

The  young  male  of  L.  melanogaster  has  the  primary-quills 
whiter  than  those  of  the  adult,  and  the  white  bars  on  the 
black  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  somewhat  wider,  more 
irregular,  and  mottled  with  buflf. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  two  species  is,  more- 
over, quite  distinct.  The  British  Museum  contains  examples 
from  the  following  localities : — 

Lissotis  lovati. 

Abyssinia  {RiippeU) ;  Bilo  {Blundell  ^  Lovat),  Sequala  and 
Aila,  S.  Abyssinia  {Pease)  ;  ti.ot  ¥ Ashodfx  (Hawker);  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  {Flower) ;  Redjaf  (Emtn);  Lake  Nakuru  {Ansorge) 
and  Kitwi,  B.  E.  Africa  {Crawshay), 

Hab.  Abyssinia,  westward  to  the  Valley  of  the  White  Nile, 
south  to  Equatorial  Africa,  and  ranging  thence  to  British  East 
Africa. 
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Lissotis  melanogaster. 

British  East  Africa^  Ravine^  Mau  {Johnston) ;  Machakos 
{Hinde) ;  Nyasaland  (fVhite) ;  Mozambique  {Churchill); 
Transvaal  (Ayres) ;  Durban  {Gordge) ;  Ambriz  ijdonteiro) ; 
Accra  {Buckley,  Shelley,  Smith,  Ussher). 

Hab.  British  East  Africa  to  South  Africa^  and  thence  north, 
wards  on  the  West  Coast  to  Angola^  the  Gold  Coasts  and 
Senegambia. 

165.  CEOICNBMUS  SENBQALSNSIS. 

CEdicnemus  senegalensis  Swains. ;  Grants  Ibis,  1900,  p.  327 ; 
Witherby,  p.  277 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  32  ;  Gates,  Cat. 
Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pp.  82,  363  (1902). 

a.  $  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  19th  March.     No.  150. 

b.  c?.     Near  Renk,  13th  May.     No.  471. 

Iris  dark  straw-coloured  or  yellow,  granulated  or  veined  with 
black  on  the  outer  edge  ;  orbits  yellow ;  bill  black,  greenish 
yellow  at  the  base;  legs  and  feet  greenish  grey  or  pale  green. 

[The  Senegal  Thick-knee  was  not  a  very  common  bird. 
We  obtained  a  clutch  of  two  eggs  about  20  miles  to  the  north 
of  Fashoda.— R.  M.  H.] 

166.  PlUVIANUS  iEQYPTIUS. 

Pluuianus  agyptius  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  327 ; 
Witherby,  p.  278 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  33  ;  Gates, 
Cat.  Eggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pp.  74,  361  (1902). 

a.  i  .     20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  19th  March.     No.  145. 

b,  c,  cJ  ?  .     Fashoda,  31st  March.     Nos.  259,  260. 
Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  blue. 

[The  Crocodile-bird  was  nowhere  very  numerous,  but  we 
managed  to  obtain  a  clutch  of  eggs.  I  had  searched  one 
small  islet  without  finding  any  sign  of  them,  and  was 
engaged  in  searching  another,  when  Mr.  Cheetham  called  to 
me  that  he  had  found  the  eggs  on  the  first  islet.  He  had 
watched  the  birds  through  a  glass  from  some  distance  after 
I  had  left,  and  had  seen  one  of  them  scratch  away  the  sand 
and  sit  down.  He  went  to  the  place  and  found  three  eggs 
under  the  sand,  the  bird  having  again  covered  them  before 
he  got  to  the  spot. — R.  M.  H.] 
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167.  Glareola  pratincola. 

Glareola  pratincola  (Liun.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  53  (1896) ;  Witlicrby,  p.  278. 

a-rf.  S  ?  .     Kaka,  Srd  March.     Nos.  101,  103-105. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  black,  crimson  at  gape ;  legs  and  feet 
black. 

[The  Pratincole  was  fairly  common,  and  generally  seen  in 
huge  flocks  on  the  islets  of  the  White  Nile.  These  flocks 
have  a  curious  habit  of  rising  and  going  through  evolutions 
in  the  air,  mounting  up  to  a  great  height  in  a  spiral.  When 
I  first  saw  one  of  these  living  spirals  I  thought  that  it  was  a 
"  dust-devil  "  gone  up  to  a  great  height,  until  I  looked  at  it 
through  a  telescope.  After  the  spiral  manoeuvre,  the  birds 
split  up  into  several  flocks  and  separate  in  diflbrent  directions, 
eventually  settling  once  more  on  an  islet  in  tiie  river. — 
R.  M.  H.*] 

168.  Phyllopeius  africanus. 

Phyllopezus  africanus  (Gmel.);  Grant  &  Ueid,  p.  689. 

a.  Ad.     Kaka,  28th  Feb.     No.  79. 

b-d.  i  et  9  inim.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  19th  M:ir.- 
6th  Apr.     Nos.  142,  U3,  8:  300. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill'bluish  jjrey  on  frontal  plate,  bluer  on  actual 
bill,  and  shading  into  dusky  at  the  tip;  lr;rs  and  feet  olivr- 
brown. 

[This  Jacarni  was  common  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  the  khors  south  of  Abba  Island. — U.  M.  ll.l 

Referring  to  the  *  (Catalogue  of  Birds  '  (x\iv.  p.  6H),  I  find 
that  some  ern)r  has  ere])t  in  there,  for  the  characters  ascrilxMl 
to  PhylloiPtzuif  are  not  applicable  either  to  P,  africanust  or 
/'.  afbinurha,  both  of  which  possess  a  large  Hat  shield 
attached  postiTiorly  to  the  crown. 

169.    MllKOPAKKA  CAPKXSIS. 

Microparra  capvmtis  (ISinith)  ;  Siiarpe,  (\at.  H.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  89  (iMlMi). 

a.  .{  imni.      Faslioda,  31st  March.     No.  26.*J. 

lri>  brown  ;  bill  olivacroii^,  darker  at  the  tip  :  Ie;:s  and 
feet  oli\aeeouN. 

An  immature  bird  with  the  eiown  ol  tin-  head  dull  brown, 
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the  rump  blackish  brown,  and  the  tail  white  barred  with 
black  and  slightly  marked  with  chestnut. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Fashoda  extends  its 
known  range  a  long  way  to  the  north.  Previously  it  had 
not  been  found  further  in  that  direction  than  Lake  Naivaslia 
in  British  East  Africa. 

[I  only  saw  a  single  specimen  of  this  little  Jacana.  It 
rose  out  of  a  khor  along  with  several  individuals  of  the  larger 
African  species. — R.  M.  H.] 

170.  LOBIVANKLLUS  SKNEGALLUS. 

Lobivanellus  sener/al/ns  Linn.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  328. 

o,  h,  (J  .     Fashoda,  29th  March.     Nos.  236,  237. 

Iris  yellow,  granulated  and  veined  with  black;  wattles 
bright  yellow,  red  at  the  upper  extremity ;  bill  ochreous, 
black  at  tip ;  legs  and  feet  ashen  green. 

The  Scne;:al  Wattled  Lapwing  was  not  procured  either  by 
Mr.  Witherbv  or  bv  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Wollaston. 

171.  HoPLOPTERUS  SPINOSVS. 

Hoplopierus  spinosus  (Linn.) ;  Witherby,  p.  1177 ;  Grant 
&  Reid,  p.  690;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  32;  Gates,  Cat, 
Fggs  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pp.  12.  345  (1902). 

a,h.  S-     Kaka,  25th  Feb.  &  5th  March.     Nos.  72  &  106. 

Iris  crimson  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

[The  Egyptian  Spur-winged  Plover  was  common. — 
R.  M.  II.] 

172.  Chettusia  leucura. 

Euri/pterus  ieucurus  (Licht.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mu». 
xxiv.  p.  171  (1896). 

Euhyas  leucura  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv. 
pp.  X,  736  (1896). 

a-e.    ?  .     Gmdurman,  2nd  Feb.     Nos.  25-29. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  gamboge-yellow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  White-tailed  Plover  has  the 
front  of  the  metatarsus  covered  with  transverse  scales,  and 
should  therefore  come  under  the  heading  Lobivanellin(B 
[rf.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  90).  I  do  not,  however, 
b(*lievc  tliut  the  scaling  of  the  tarsus  is  of  much  value  as  a 
>ubfuniilv  character. 
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173.  OCHTHODROMUS  A81ATICU8. 

Ochthodromus  asiaticus  (Pall.) ;  Witherby,  p.  277 ;  Grant 
&  Reid,  p.  691. 

a,b.^^  imm.     Khartum,  23rd  &  25th  Jan.     Nos.  2  &  6. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  olivaceous  or 
ochreous. 

Two  specimens  of  the  Caspian  Sand-Plover  in  immature 
plumage  were  procured. 

174.  iEoiALITIS  HIATICOLA. 

JEgiaiUis  hiaticoia  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  256  (1896). 

jEgialitis  hiatictda  (Linn.) ;  Witherby,  p.  277. 

a.  ?  .     Fashoda,  2l8t  March.     No.  154. 

A  Kinged  Plover  in  winter  plumage  has  the  iris  brown, 
the  bill  black,  yellow  at  the  base,  the  legs  and  feet  orange. 

175.  yEoiALlTIS  DUBIA. 

^gialitis  dubia  Scop. ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  692. 

Oyb.  ^  ^.     Fashoda,  29th  March.     Nos.  230  &  242. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  black,  ochreous  at  base  in  the  female; 
legs  and  feet  ochreous  yellow. 

A  pair  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers  were  in  full  breeding- 
plumage  on  the  29th  of  March. 

176.  /EoiALlTIS  PECUARIA. 

/Egialitis  pecuaria  (Tcmm.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  297  (1896). 

fl-c.  cJ.     Kaka,  8th  March.     Nos.  117-119. 

Iris  dark  hazel;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  ochreous  yellow. 

Of  the  three  males  of  Kittlitz's  Sand-Plover  shot  at  Kaka, 
two  have  the  wing-measurement  3*8  inches,  and  all  the 
primary-quills  partially  white-shafted  except  the  third  ; 
the  third  specimen  has  the  wing  4  05  inches  in  length,  and 
only  the  first  primary-quill  white-shafted.  The  last  agrees 
with  the  birds  from  Cape  Colony  noted  by  Dr.  Sharpe 
(op,  cit.  p.  299).     This  difference  may  be  due  to  age. 

177.  HlMANTOFUS  HIMANTOFUS. 

Himantopus  himantopus  Linn.;  Grant  &  lleid,  p.  691. 
Himantopui  candidus  Bonn.;  Witherby,  p.  277. 
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a,b.  J.     Kaka,  25th  Feb.  &  8th  March.     Nos.  71  &  116. 

Iris  black,  with  narrow  scarlet  border ;  bill  black ;  legs 
and  feet  bright  pink. 

These  males  of  the  Black-winged  Stilt,  with  the  hinder  part 
of  the  crown,  feathers  surrounding  the  eye,  and  ear-coverts 
blackish  grey,  are  apparently  fully  adult  birds  in  winter 
plumage. 

178.  KECURYIliOSTRA  AVOCETTA. 

Recurviroatra  avocetta  Linn.;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  326  (1896). 

a.   ?  vix  ad.     Fashoda,  22nd  March.     No.  167. 

A  nearly  adult  Avocet  has  the  iris  hazel,  the  bill  black, 
the  legs  bluish  grey,  and  the  feet  ochreous. 

179.  NUMENIUS  ARQUATA. 

Numeniua  arquata  (Linn.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  341  (1896) ;  Witherby,  p.  277. 

a.  $  .     Ed.Duem,  21st  May.     No.  534. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  black,  lighter  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible ;  legs  and  feet  slaty  blue. 

This  female  Curlew  has  an  abnormally  long  bill,  measuring 
6*8  inches. 

180.  LiMOSA  LIMOSA. 

Limosa  limosa  (Linn.);  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  691. 
Limosa  belgica  (Gmel.);  Witherby,  p.  277. 
fl.    ?  .     Khartum,  26th  Jan.     No.  23. 

b.  ?  .     Fashoda,  31st  March.     No.  268. 

c.  ?  .     Ed-Duem,  23rd  May.     No.  567. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  flesh-coloured,  dusky  or  blackish  at  the  tip ; 
legs  and  feet  black. 

Though  these  three  Black-tailed  Godwits  are  all  marked 
as  females,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  specimens  b  and  c  may 
have  been  wrongly  determined.  In  both  of  these  the  bill  mea. 
sures  about  3*8  inches,  while  in  specimen  a  it  measures  4' 7. 

181.  TOTANUS  CALIDRIS. 

Totanus  calidris  (Linn.) ;  Witherby,  p.  277 ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  693. 

a,  cJ  .     Ed-Duem,  23rd  May.     No.  562. 
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An  immature  male  Redshank  in  very  worn  plumage  has 
the  iris  hazel,  the  bill  duskj^  paler  below^  and  the  legs  and 
feet  red. 

182.    ToTANUS  STA0NATIL18. 

Toianus  stagnatilis  Bechst. ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  693. 

fl-c.  cJ  ?  .     Kaka,  8th  March.     Nos.  113-115. 

d,e.S9'    Fashoda,  26th  &  30th  March.    Nos.  188  &  256. 

Iris  riark  hazel ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  pale  olivaceous. 

The  Marsh-Sandpipers  are  in  various  stages  of  summer 
plumage,  those  shot  at  the  end  of  March  having  practically 
completed  the  change. 

183.  Hklodromas  ochropus. 

Helodromas  ochropus  (Temm.) ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  692. 
a.   9  .     Fashoda,  29th  March.     No.  235. 
A  Green  Sandpiper  in  breeding-plumage  has  the  iris  hazel, 
the  bill  black,  and  the  legs  and  feet  olivaceous. 

184.  Thinooides  hypoleucus. 

Tritigoides  hypoleucus  (Linn.);  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  692. 

a.   $  vix  ad.     Kaka,  5th  March.     No.  110. 

A  nearly  adult  Common  Sandpiper  has  the  iris  hazel,  the 
bill  black,  lighter  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  the 
legs  and  feet  olivaceous. 

185.  Glottis  nebularius. 

Glottis  nebularius  (Gunn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  328. 

a.  (J.     Kaka,  3rd  March.     No.  100. 

A  Grecnshauk  in  winter  plumage  has  the  iris  hazel,  the 
bill  black,  brownish  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and 
the  legs  and  feet  ashen  green. 

186.  Pavoncella  plcjnax. 

Pavoncdla pugnar  (Linn.);   (rrant  &  Reid,  p.  693. 
Machetes  pugnax  (Linn.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  277, 
a-g,    S  $  .     Khartum,  2  ttli-25th  Jan.    Nos.  2.  3,  4,  5,  &  8. 
h.   ?  .     Jc-Ih'I  Ahmed-Ajrha.  19th  Feb.     No.  r»9. 
Iris  dark  liazol ;  bill  black,  chirk  rt(^«li-rol«)nn*il  at  the  ba%e 
iu  till'  nialfN  ;   leg**  and  feet  oraiij^o-yrllow. 

'IVo  KufT*,  sj)ecimens  c  (No.  4)  and  d  (No.  5),  killed  ou 
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24th  Jan.,  arc  remarkable  :  the  former  has  the  entire  head 
and  neck  pure  white,  the  latter  has  a  white  ring  round  the 
neck.  Whether  these  birds  are  partial  albinos  in  their 
ordinary  winter  plumage  or  males  of  the  white  type  beginning 
to  assume  their  summer  plumage  seems  uncertain,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  former  suggestion  to  be  correct. 

187.  Tringa  minota. 

Tringa  minuta  Leisl. ;  Witherby,  p.  277. 

a.   ?  .     Khartum,  26th  January.     No.  22. 

b,c.  ?  .     Omdurman,  2nd  Feb.     Nos.  30  &  31. 

Iris  dark  hazel;  legs  and  feet  black. 

The  Little  Stints  are  all  in  full  winter  plumage. 

188.  Tringa  subarquata. 

Tringa  mbarquata  (Giild.) ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  093. 
a,  b.    cJ  ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,   19th    May.     Nos.  515  & 
516. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

A  pair  of  Curlew-Sandpipers  are  in  full  breeding-plumage. 

189.  *Gallinago  gallinula. 
Gallinago  gallinula,  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  693. 

[I  shot  a  Jack-Snipe  near  Fashoda  in  April.  It  was  very 
fat,  and  was  the  only  one  that  I  saw. — R.  M.  11.] 

190.  GaLLINAGO  GALLINAGO. 

Gallinago  gallinago  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  633  (1896). 

fl.    c?  •     Fashoda,  22nd  March.     No.  166. 

A  Snipe  has  the  iris  hazel,  the  bill  dark  grey,  lighter  at 
the  base,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dark  brown,  greyish  on  the 
tarsi. 

191.  ROSTRATULA  CAPENSIS. 

Rostratula  capeiisis  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  683  (1896). 

a,b.    S  '     Fashoda,  31st  March.     Nos.  261  &  262. 

Two  male  Painted  Snipes  have  the  iris  hazel,  the  bill  dusky, 
paler  below,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dusky. 
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192.  Htdroproonb  caspia. 

Hydroprogne  caspia  (Pall.) ;  Saunders^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
XXV.  p.  32  (1896). 

Slerna  caspia  Pall. ;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  30. 

[I  saw  the  Caspian  Tern  near  Khartum  and  also  up  the 
White  Nile,  but  it  was  not  observed  south  of  Abba  Island. — 
R.M.H.] 

193.  Hydrochelidon  leucoptera. 

Hydrochelidon  leucoptera  (Schinz) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  330 ;  Witherby,  p.  274. 

a.    ?  .     Kaka,  28th  April.     No.  407. 

A.  ?     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  19th  May.     No.  514. 

Specimen  a  of  the  White-winged  Black  Tern  has  partially 
attained  the  black  summer  plumage,  while  in  b  the  change 
is  complete.  Both  have  the  iris  hazel,  the  bill  black,  and 
the  legs  dark  red. 

194.  ''^Hydrochelidon  nigra. 

Ifydrochelidun  nigra  (Linu.)  ;  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  XXV.  p.  17  (1896) ;  Witherby,  p.  274. 

[Both  Hydrochelidon  leucoptera  and  H.  nigra  were  common 
about  Omdurman  and  as  far  south  as  Ooz-Abu-Gumar. — 
R.  M.  H.] 

195.  Gelochelidon  anulica. 

Gelochelidon  anglica  (Mont.);  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  694; 
N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  30. 

Sterna  anglica  Mont.  ;  Witherby,  p.  274. 

a.   cJ .     Ed-Duem,  22nd  May.     No.  538. 

The  GuU-billcd  Tern  has  the  iris  dark  hazel,  the  bill 
black,  and  the  legs  and  feet  brownish  black. 

196.    *RhYNCUOP8  FLAVIROSTKIS. 

Rhynchops  flarirostris  Vieill. ;  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  XXV.  p.  158  (1896). 

[Scissor-billcd  Terns  were  not  very  common,  and  I  never 
noticed  them  north  of  Abba  Island. — R.  M.  II.] 

197.  *LARrs  ruscis. 

Larus fuscHs  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv.  p.  250 
(1896)  ;  Witherby,  p.  274. 
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[I  only  saw  one  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  nearEd-Duem. 
— R.  M.  H.] 

198.    LiMNOCORAX  NIGER. 

Limnocorax  niger  (Gmel.)  ;  Grant  &  Reid,  p.  694. 

a,  b.   ^  et  ^  imm.     Kaka^  7th  May.     Nos.  441  &  445. 

c,  d.   ^  imm.     Kaka,  18th  April. 

Iris  crimson;  bill  greenish  chrome;  upper  portion  of 
eyelid  coral-red  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky  red,  brighter  at  and 
above  the  tibio-tarsal  joint. 

[I  only  saw  a  few  individuals  of  the  Black  Rail.  Several 
times  I  heard  it  utter  its  cry  in  the  flags,  but  could  not 
flush  it.  Mr.  Loat  kindly  gave  me  two  skins  which  he  had 
procured. — R.  M.  H.] 

199.    TURTUR  DECIPIENS. 

Ihirtur  decipiens  Finsch  &  Hartl.  Vog.  Ost-Afr.  p.  544 
(1870) ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxi.  p.  420  (1893)  ; 
N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  25. 

Turtur  ambiguus  Bocage,  Orn.  Angola,  p.  386  (1877)  ; 
Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxi.  p.  419  (1893) ;  Witherby, 
p.  266. 

a.   cJ .     Fashoda,  30th  March.     No.  255. 

*.    (J .     El-Kawa,  20th  May.     No.  525. 

c-e.   S  ?  .     Ed-Duem,  22nd  May.     Nos.  542,  543,  559. 

Iris  yellow ;  bill  viuaceous  ;  legs  and  feet  pinkish. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  T,  decipiens  and 
T.  ambiguus  are  synonymous.  Mr.  Witherby  and  Messrs. 
Rothschild  and  WoUaston  have  pointed  out  certain  differ- 
ences in  the  length  of  the  wing  and  the  width  of  the  white 
tips  to  the  tail-feathers,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
measurements,  these  characters  appear  to  be  sexual,  not 
specific. 

The  specimen  from  Argo  Island,  Dongola  (one  of  the 
types  of  Columba  collaris  Hempr.  &  Ehr.),  which  Count 
Salvadori  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Birds '  refers  to  C.  decipiens ^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  unusually  rufous  specimen  of  the 
bird  that  he  calls  T,  ambiguus.     It  is  in  worn  plumage,  and 
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the  unusually  rufous  tinge  may   be   merely  the   result  of 
•     weathering. 


Sex. 


Extent  (if 

white 

on  tail 

(teen  from 

Wing,    below). 


Sex. 

2 .  Kd-Duem .... 

2 .  Sobat    

2 .  Bahr  Serhaf . . 

2.  Tette 

2.  Tette 

2 .  Famaka    .... 


Kxtent  of 

white 

on  tnil 

fiTfn  from 

Wing,    beluw). 

in.  in. 


0-4 
6-4 
(i-4 
0-4 
63 


20 
2-0 
1-9 
1-9 
21 


m.  in. 

c^.  Fa«hoda 68  26 

c{.  Shendi 6-8  25 

(^.  El-Kawa 6-7  25 

d  [sexed  2  ]  t.  Shendi  67  2*4 

J.  Argo  I.,  Dongola.  6*7  2*4 

cf.  Ed-l)uem    6  6  22 

c{.  Ed-Duein    66  21 

[This  species  was  very  common  indeed.     Mr.  Loat  gave 
roe  a  nest  and  eggs. — R.  M.  II.] 

200.    TURTUR  TURTCR. 

Turtur  tnrtur  (Linn.) ;  Salvad.  Cat.   B.  Brit.   Mus.  x\i. 
p.  396  (1893)  ;  X.  C.  Rotha.  &  Wollast.  p.  24. 
Turtur  communis  Selby ;  Witherby,  p.  266. 
a.    9  .     E(l-Ducm,  22nd  May.     No.  555. 
Iris  hazel  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  vinaceous. 
[The  Common  Turtle-Dove  was  very  numerous. — R.  .M.  II.J 

201.  Turtur  roseooriseus. 

Turtur  roseogriseus  (Sundev.)  ;  Grant,  Novit.  Zcm)1.  vii. 
p.  272  (1900)  ;  Witherby,  p.  267;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast. 
p.  25. 

a.    cJ  imm.     Kd-l)uem,  22nd  May.     Xo.  557. 

Iris  crimj»on  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  vinaceous. 

[We  found  the  Rose-grey  Turtle-Dove  much  wilder  and 
faster  on  the  wing  than  T,  ambiyuus. — R.  M.  H.] 

202.  Turtur  seneoalexsis. 

Turtur  aeneyahnsU  (Linn.)  ;  Witlicrl)y,  p.  \167  ;   Grant  & 
Rcid,  p.  696 ;  N.  C.  Roths.  ^  Wollast.  p.  26. 
a.    ?  .     Kaka,  5th  May.     No.  -136. 


t  I  ft»«'l  ^u^o  iLttt  the  m'X  t>f  thi*  hird  iVoui  Sheudi  luia  bii'U  wnm^rlv 
deteruiiuvd. 
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A-rf.  c^  ?.  Ed-Duem,  22nd  &  23rd  May.  Nos.  5il., 
558,  5G5. 

Iris  haze] ;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  vinaceous. 

[The  Senegal  Turtle-Dove  was  fairly  common. — R.  M.  H.] 

203.  Chalcopelia  afra. 

Chalcopelia  afra  (Linn.)  ;  Witherby,  p.  267 ;  Grant  & 
Reid,  p.  697. 

a.    ?  .     Kaka,  23rd  April.     No.  394. 

A.  Ad.     Renk,  12th  May.     No.  467. 

c,  rf.   (J  ?  .     Goz-Abu-Gumar,  19th  May.    Nos.  498,  524. 

e.   (J .     Ed-Duem,  22nd  May.     No.  554. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  black  in  male,  dusky  in  female ;  legs  and 
feet  vinaceous. 

[The  Metallic  Spotted  Dove  is  a  very  strong  flyer.  We 
found  it  common  about  Abba  Island.— R.  M.  II.] 

204.  (Eva  capensis. 

(Ena  capensis  Linn. ;  Witherby,  p.  267 ;  Grant  &  Reid, 
p.  696 ;  R.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  26. 

a.   (J.     Fashoda,  1st  April.     No.  274. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  vinaceous,  brownish  at  the  tip ;  legs  and 
feet  vinaceous. 

[The  Long-tailed  African  Dove  was  very  common  south 
of  Ed-Duem.  I  found  it  nesting  in  a  garden  at  Khartum. 
— R.M.H.] 

205.  Pteroclurus  exustus. 

Pteroclurus  exusttis  (Temm.) ;  Witherby,  p.  275  ;  Grant, 
Ibis,  1901,  p.  298  ;  id.  &  Reid,  p.  697. 

Pterocles  exustus  Temm.;  N.  C.  Roths.  &  Wollast.  p.  31. 

a,b.   (J  ?  .     Ed-Duem,  22nd  May.     Nos,  535,  536. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  yellowish  grey  ;  feet  yellowish  white. 

[We  found  the  Common  Pin-tailed  Sand-Grouse  very 
abundant  from  Khartum  as  far  south  as  Ed-Duem.— 
R.M.  II.] 

206.  Pterocles  quadricinctus. 

Pteroc/ts  quadricinctus  Temm. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  334. 

a,b.   (?  ?  .     Renk,  12.tli  May.     Nos.  469,  470. 

Iris  hazel  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  reddish  horn-coloured. 

SER.  VIII. VOL.  II.  2i  ^ 
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[I  found  the  African  Painted  Sand-Gronae  on  the  edge  of 
the  scrub  near  the  river.  I  never  noticed  it  south  of  Renk 
or  north  of  £d-Duem. — R.  M.  H.] 

207.  Francolinus  gedgii. 

Francolinus  gedgii  Grant ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii. 
p.  163  (1893). 

Francolinus  clappertoni,  Reich.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  p.  480  (1901) 
[part.,  Lado,  Emin']. 

a,b.S%.  20  miles  N.  of  Fashoda,  16th  April.  Nos. 
865,  366. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  blackish  horn-coloured,  red  at  the  baae ; 
bare  skin  surrounding  eye  red;  legs  purplish  brown  in 
front,  red  behind,  paler  in  the  female. 

fOnly  one  party  of  Gedge^s  Francolin  was  seen,  near 
Fashoda.— R.  M.  H.] 

The  type  of  this  species,  an  adult  male,  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  E.  Gedge  on  the  Elgon  Plains  in  1890.  It  was  not 
until  last  year  that  a  female  was  shot  by  Capt.  H.  Bray  at 
the  junction  of  the  Sobat  River  with  the  White  Nile,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Museum.  Lastly,  Mr.  Hawker  secured  a 
fine  adult  pair  in  freshly-moulted  plumage  a  little  farther 
north. 

The  three  birds  from  Fashoda  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat 
resemble  one  another  and  diflfer  slightly  from  the  type  of 
F.  gedgii  in  having  the  general  colour  of  the  lower  back  and 
rump  greyish  brown  instead  of  dull  olive-brown ;  the  white 
margins  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  which  are 
confined  to  the  sides  of  the  feathers  in  the  type,  are  some- 
times almost  confluent  round  the  tip  in  the  White  Nile 
birds,  which  in  this  respect  approach  the  allied  F.  clappertoni  ; 
the  under-parts  are  nearly  white,  faintly  tinged  with  buff 
on  the  breast  only. 

The  differences  are,  however,  very  slight  and  may  be 
individual ;  in  any  case,  without  more  material  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  separate  the  birds. 

Fashoda  is  probably  the  northern  limit  of  this  species,  it« 
place  being  taken  in  Kordofan  by  the  allied  F.  clappertoni. 

I  find  that  the  two  males  procured  by  Dr.  Ansorge  iu 
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Uganda  and  Unyoro,  and  referred  to  F.  gedgii  by  Mr.  Hartert 
[cf.  Ansorg;e,Under  Afr.  Sun,  App.  p. 330),  belong  to  F.  ictera- 
rhynchus  Ileugl. 

208.  Francolinus  clappertoni. 

Francolinus  clappertoni  Childr. ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
xxii.  p.  162  (1893). 

a,  b.  cf  et  (J  vix  ad.  Goz-Abu-Gumar,  17th  May.  Nos, 
488  &  489. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  blackish  horn-coloured,  red  at  the  base ; 
naked  skin  round  eye  red  ;  legs  purplish  brown  in  front, 
red  behind. 

These  two  males  in  freshly-moulted  plumage  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  type  specimen,  which  was  obtained  in  Bornu, 
and  with  a  female  procured  by  Petherick  in  Kordofan. 

F.  clappertoni  may  be  distinguished  from  F.  gedgii  at  a 
glance  by  the  reddish  and  light  olive-brown  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  ;  moreover  in  the  present  species  the  forehead  is 
black  and  the  top  of  the  head  dull  reddish  brown,  while  in 
F,  gedgii  the  whole  forehead  and  crown  are  brownish  black, 
somewhat  paler  towards  the  nape. 

[I  saw  only  one  covey  of  Clapperton's  Francolin,  south  of 
Goz-Abu-Gumar. — R.  M.  H.] 

209.  *CoTURNIX  COTURNIX. 

Cotumix  coturnix  (Linn.)  ;  Roths.  &  WoUast.  p.  32. 
[The  Quail  was  twice  met  with  singly. — R.  M.  H.] 

210.  NUMIDA  PTILORHYNCHA. 

Numida  ptilorhyncha  Licht. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  336; 
Witherby,  p.  276. 

a-c.  c?  ?  .  Kaka,  23rd  Feb.-25th  March.  Nos.  66,  67, 
&  74. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  whitish  horn-coloured,  with  a  reddish  patch 
at  the  base ;  bare  skin  at  the  back  of  the  skull  purplish  black, 
paler  on  the  throat ;  wattles  and  spots  round  the  ears  pale 
blue^  shading  into  greyish  on  the  margins  of  the  wattles ; 
legs  and  feet  black. 

[We  found   the   Abyssinian   Helmeted   Guinea-fowl  in 
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large  flocks  all  along  the  river,  to  wliich  they  come  to 
drink,  and  noticed  them  feeding  in  the  grass  about  fifteen 
miles  from  water.  The  Guinea-fowls  shot  had  the  nasal 
taft  of  bristles  very  small,  much  smaller  than  in  the 
specimens  I  formerly  f^ot  in  Somaliland. — R.  M.  H.] 

The  Somaliland  bird  [N.  sotnaiiensis  Neumann,  Om. 
MB.  vii.  p.  25  (1899)],  which  is  in  my  opinion  perfectly 
distinct  from  N.  ptihrhyncha,  is  united  with  that  species  by 
Iteichenow  [Vog.  Afr.  i.  p.  445  (1901)]. 

N.  somaliensis  is  distinguished  by  having  the  neck  naked, 
with  only  a  ring  of  black  feathers  at  the  base,  and  the 
bristles  at  the  base  of  the  culmen  longer  and  more 
numerous,  forming  a  much  larger  bunch  than  is  usually 
found  in  N,  ptilorhyncha.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  in  some  examples  of  the  latter  species  the  bristles, 
though  never  so  long  as  those  of  the  Somali  bird,  are  as 
numerous  and  form  quite  as  large  a  bunch. 

211.   '^StRUTHIO  CAMELUS. 

Struthio  camelus  Linn. ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvii. 
p.  572  (1895). 

[I  saw  Ostriches  on  several  occasions.  The  authorities  at 
Khartum  forbid  the  destruction  of  these  birds,  but  the 
natives  hunt  them  and  search  assiduously  for  their  eggs. 
The  Dinka  women  make  curious  waistbauds  out  of  circular 
pieces  of  the  egg-shell  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  are 
bored  and  strung.  These  they  give  to  their  men-folk,  who 
seem  to  value  them  highly. — R.  M.  H.] 


XXVII. — A  LUt  of  the  Birds  of  Lucknow,  By  William 
Jbsse,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.  (Member  of  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society). 

(Plate  XII.) 

Introduction. 

In  compiling  this  list  of  the  species  of  birds  found  round 
the  capital  of  Oudh,  1  have  had  the  exceptional  advantage  of 
being  able  to  utilize  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  late 
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Mi*.  George  Reid.  Shortly  before  las  death  he  gave  me 
permission  to  make  whatever  use  I  liked  of  his  writings.  1 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  this  privilege,  and  numbers 
of  Mr.  Reid's  notes  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the 
following  pages. 

Following  the  general  custom^  I  have  prefaced  my  paper 
with  a  map  of  the  "old"  Lucknow  Civil  Division  (Plate  XII.). 
The  present  Division  is  very  much  larger,  but  I  have  retained 
the  old  boundaries,  because  both  the  late  Mr.  Reid  and 
I  have  done  the  greater  part  of  our  collecting  within  its 
confines. 

The  historical  associations  connected  with  Lucknow  are 
so  great  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  explain  its 
position,  yet,  in  order  that  my  remarks  may  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  I  may  state  that  it  is  situated  between  26^  6' 
and  27°  19'  North  latitude,  and  between  80°  6'  and  81°  8(y 
East  longitude,  with  an  average  height  of  a  little  more  than  400 
feet  above  sea-level.  "  The  entire  length  of  its  south-western 
frontier  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges ;  its 
north-eastern  by  the  waters  of  the  Gogra,  beyond  which  lie 
the  districts  of  Gonda  and  Bahraich ;  on  the  north  and  north- 
west it  is  bounded  respectively  by  the  districts  of  Sitapur 
and  Ilardoi;  while  its  eastern  limits  impinge  upon  the  districts 
of  Fyzabad  and  Sultanpur." 

The  three  districts  which  make  up  the  "  old "  Division, 
and  to  which  alone,  with  few  exceptions,  reference  is  made 
in  these  pages,  are  those  of  Lucknow  proper,  Unao,  and 
Barabanki,  covering  a  total  area  of  some  4480  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  roughly  600  to  the  square  mile.  The 
rural  population  consists  principally  of  Hindus,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Mahoniedans  and  Thakurs.  The  Mahoroedans 
are  chiefly  congregated  in  the  larger  towns.  In  consequence 
of  the  dense  population  the  fauna  is  limited  and  somewhat 
artificially  distributed.  At  the  time  that  Reid  wrote,  the 
cultivated  area  was  2520  square  miles,  the  remaining  1960 
being  taken  up  by  usar  plains,  dhak- jungle,  jheels^  groves,  and 
village  sites.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  much  land 
has  been  reclaimed  and  laid  under  cultivation — excellent,  no 
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doubt,  from  a  political  and  eeonoinic  point  of  view,  but 
disastrous  to  the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist.  Even  within 
the  last  six  years  I  have  watched  many  of  my  favourite  snipe- 
jheels  replaced  one  by  one  by  '^smiling  corn-fields/^  and, 
doubtless,  as  time  goes  on,  the  area  of  arable  land  will  in- 
crease still  further. 

''There  is  not  much  diversity  in  the  soil.  The  natives 
themselves  generally  divide  it  into  four  kinds — goind, 
domat,  matyar,  and  bhur.  Of  the  area  under  cultivation 
SO  per  cent,  may  be  put  down  as  goind  (highly  manured 
land),  55  as  domat  (mixed  sand  and  clay),  20  as  matyar 
(heavy  clay),  and  15  as  bhur  (sand).'^  The  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  but  part  of  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  stone.  Kunker,  an  impure  calcareous  concretion, 
very  hard  and  of  considerable  value  as  road-metal,  occurs 
in  layers  and  patches,  rarely  at  any  great  depth,  and 
often  appears  at  the  surface  iu  the  vicinity  of  nullahs  and 
jheels.  In  sinking  the  wells  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges 
at  Cawnpore,  however,  kunker  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of 
60  feet.  Forming,  as  the  district  does,  part  of  the  "  Garden 
of  India,^'  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  the  principal  crops  being 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  Indian  corn,  gram,  sugar-cane,  pulse, 
and  oil-seeds.  Rice  is  grown  along  the  edges  of  rivers, 
jheels,  and  in  other  suitable  localities ;  the  tobacco-plant  is 
reared  near  Lucknow,  while  the  cultivation  of  opium  employs 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  brings  in  a  considerable  revenue 
to  the  Government. 

The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  healthy.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  big  rivers,  and  towards  the  Terai,  malaria  is 
prevalent  during  and  after  the  rains,  and  Lucknow  itself 
has  an  unpleasant  reputation  for  enteric  fever ;  but  beyond 
that,  and  an  occasional  epidemic  of  cholera,  there  is  nothing 
much  to  be  feared. 

The  average  rainfall  is  about  38  inches.  During  the  ten 
years  1870-79  the  average  was  41*18  inches,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  two  years  1876  and  1877,  with  rainfalls  of 
23"*G7  and  IT^'GO  respectively.  The  scantiness  of  water 
iu  1877,  according  to  Mr.  Reid,  caused  a  wonderful  change 
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on  the  surface  of  the  country ;  and^  to  come  to  more  recent 
times^  the  effect  of  the  famine  year  1896^  when  the  total 
only  just  reached  27",  will  be  permanently  shown  in  the 
disappearance  of  a  number  of  jheels,  which  have  since  been 
converted  into  arable  land. 

The  following  details  give  the  rainfall  for  the  past  five 

years :  —  in. 

1896    27-10 

1897    30-46 

1898    45-92 

1899    35-33 

1900    33-43 

[The  data  for  1901  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain.] 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  of  recent  years  the 
amount  of  rain  experienced  has  been  below  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  and,  in  consequence,  many  of 
the  water-birds  have  to  a  great  extent  deserted  us  during  the 
breeding-season . 

In  order  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  general 
climatic  conditions  of  Lucknow,  I  insert  some  recorded 
observations  for  1898,  which,  except  for  its  rather  heavy 
rainfall,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  year : — 


Year  1898. 

Rainfall. 

Thermometer 
in  shade. 

Bar. 

Humidity. 

Months. 

Inches. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Sat.  =  100. 

January 

February   .... 

March    

April 

May    

June   

July    

August 

September .... 

October 

November .... 
December  .... 

0- 

4-15 
001 
0-06 
1-62 
7-77 
902 
1408 
6-42 
371 
0-00 
019 

77t5 
73-6 
91-6 
96-6 
106-6 
961 
90-6 
88-2 
890 
90-0 
81-^ 
75-7 

460 
61-6 
68-7 
66-6 
77-6 
79-3 
790 
780 
731 
67-6 
51-7 
491 

29-79 
29-66 
29-65 
29-48 
29-42 
29-32 
29-80 
29-35 
29-49 
2965 
29-72 
29-77 

71 
75 
46 
36 
43 
67 
84 
85 
81 
70 
73 
73 

In  this  table  I  have  not  included  the  highest  tempera- 
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ture  in  the  sun's  rays,  nor  the  lowest  on  the  grass,  since 
I  have  not  full  data  by  me;  but  when  I  state  that  the  former 
is  sometimes  180^  and  that  the  latter  sinks  to  2QP  in  the 
cold  weather,  it  will  be  realized  that  we  are  subjected  to 
considerable  extremes.     The  '•  hot "  weather  extends  from 
about  March  20th  till  the  rains  break — toward*  the  end  of 
June.      The  ten  days  or  so  before  the  monsoon  are  usually 
particularly  trying,  and  those  who  can  do  so  endeavour  to 
take  casual  leave  and  make  tracks  for  the  nearest  hill-st;ition. 
During  the  intense  heat  dust-storms  are  frequent,  and  the 
*'  loo,''  or  hot  west  wind,  fills  the  air  with  sand,  causing  a 
lurid  haze  to  obscure  the  sky.     The  advent  of  the  monsoon 
is  usually  heralded  by  heavy  thunderstorms,  and  when  once 
the  first  burst  has  fallen  the  temperature  drops.     So  long 
as  it  rains,  the  weather  is  more  or  less  endurable,  in  spite 
of  insect  plagues  and  fever,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
prevalent  at  this  season,    but  once  tht*  clouds  clear  away 
and  a  "  break  "  occurs  everything  is  enveloped  in  a  steam- 
bath.      From  November   15th  to  the  l)eginning  of  March 
is  the   "cold"    weatlur  par  exctUence,      The   climate   is 
delightful,  and  the  nights  are  cold  enough  to  admit  of  the 
collection    of    pit- ice — though,    since    the    advent    of    the 
"  machine,"  that  method  has  fallen  into  disuse.     This  is,  of 
course,  tht  shooting-season.     Geese,  Ducks^  and  Teal  abound 
on  the  various  stretches  of  water,  while  Snipe  and  myriads 
of  \Vaders  and  other  water-fowl  are  found  along  the  edges. 
Fields  and  topes  swarm  with  migrants,  many  of  them  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

The  general  as{)ect  of  the  Divii>ion  is  a  flat  cultivated  plain, 
inter8{)ersed  with  jheels,  mangoe-topes,  maidans,  and  nullahs. 
In  some  localities  there  are  stretches  of  dhak  (Butta  frondosa) 
jungle,  very  beautiful  when  in  full  bloom,  intermingled  with 
corounda,  in  which  nilgai,  hares,  and  partridges  are  to  be 
found.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this  jungle  is  disappearing^ 
and  with  it  the  game,  which  of  late  years  has  been  terribly 
thinned  by  the  depredations  oT  the  lower  castes — Chamars^ 
Pasi:»,  Hhatus,  and  Ahirs.  Low-class  Mahomedans,  native 
Christians,  and  Eurasians  also  slaughter  much  game  indis- 
criminately for  food. 
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A  characteristic  of  Oudh  is  its  mango-groves  (Mangifera 
indica),  which  are  so  numerous  that  they  give  an  appearance 
of  the  horizon  being  bounded  by  a  continuous  forest. 
These  groves,  being  in  roost  cases  free  from  brushwood  and 
undergrowth^  harbour  no  game^  but  afford  cool  retreats  to 
man  and  beast  in  hot  weather. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  Division  is  the  presence  of 
usar  plains.  These  lands^  being  full  of  efflorescent  salts^ 
rendering  them  incapable  of  cultivation^  are  arid  wastes^  pro- 
ducing scanty  herbage^  on  which  the  black-buck  {Antelope 
cervicapra)  is  always  to  be  found.  Mr.  Reid^  in  discussing 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  these  tracts^  says  : — "The  Arabian 
date-palm  would  probably  grow  on  them^  and  would  be  an 
invaluable  tree  in  famine  times^  as  its  fruit  would  not  then  be^ 
as  it  usually  is^  destroyed^  when  ripening,  by  excessive  rain. 
It  would  require  some  little  attention  at  first^  until  its  long 
straight  root  got  deep  into  the  soil :  after  that  no  tree  is 
more  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.'^ 

It  is  said  that  these  saline  plains  encroach  on  the  adjoining 
arable  land,  but  the  increase  of  the  area  under  cultivation 
causes  me  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  Division  is  practically  a  dead  level,  but  towards  the 
(iogra  in  the  north,  and  the  Ganges  in  tlie  south,  there  is 
a  gentle,  but  perceptible,  slope. 

"  These  silent  highways  have  much  in  common.  They  are 
more  or  less  fringed  with  tamarisk  Q/Aao]  and  grass  jungles, 
resorted  to  by  numerous  nilgai  [Boselaphus  tragocamelus] 
and  pigs  [Sus  indictis']  ;  the  Gangetic  porpoise  [Plataniata 
yunytticd]  is  found  in  both  ;  tortoises  and  crocodiles  [Oo- 
codiius  palustris  and  Gavialis  gangeticus]  abound,  and, 
excepting  the  Black  Partridge  [Francolinus  vulgaris],  which 
does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  occur  within  our  limits  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gogra,  the  avifauna  of  the  one  river  is  common 
to  both." 

1  fancy  that  Gogra  is  here  a  misprint  for  Ganges,  as  I 
found  the  Black  Partridge  occurring  in  the  "manjar**  or 
"  khadir '^  at  Fyzabad,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  found 
on  the  Ganges. 

Besides  these  two,  the  only  river   of  any  importance  is 
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the  Goomti,  which  flows  in  a  well-defined  winding  channel 
almost  equidistant  between  them^  and  is  navigable  for  fairly 
large  country  boats.  The  only  other  stream  of  any  preten- 
sions is  the  Sail.  There  are  a  few  so-called  rivers,  but  none 
of  them  are  more  than  monsoon-filled  nullahs,  which  are  dry 
during  the  hot  weather.  During  the  rains^  however,  some  of 
them  assume  considerable  proportions.  '^The  Kalyani,  for 
instance,  in  the  rain  of  1872,  was  269  feet  broad,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  railway  in  the  Barabanki  district,  and  33  feet 
deep,  with  a  velocity  of  5*74  miles  per  hour,  and  a  discharge 
of  51,540  cubic  feet  per  second.^'  But  during  the  dry  weather, 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  first  named,  all  the  so-called 
rivers  ai*e  but  sun-baked  ravines  with  here  and  there  a 
stagnant  pool. 

The  cost  of  irrigating  by  the  waters  of  these  rivers^  except 
the  Goomti,  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  prohibitive,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Ganges,  sanctity  prevents  its  being  put  to  all  the 
uses  it  might.  The  cultivator  gets  the  bulk  of  his  water  from 
wells,  j heels,  and  tanks,  which  he  trusts  the  yearly  rainfall  to 
fill  up  for  him.  Should,  therefore,  the  supply  fail,  scarcity, 
if  not  actual  famine,  is  almost  certain  to  result.  These  jheels 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  many  instances  are  fine  expanses 
of  water,  which  in  the  cold  weather  teem  with  wild-fowl.  They 
are  particularly  numerous  about  Mohanlalganj,  Sehsiudi, 
Rahimabad,  and  Itaunja  in  the  Luckuow  district;  about 
Ajgaen,  in  the  Unao  district ;  and  in  the  tahsils  of  Daryabad, 
Ram  Sanchi  Ghat,  Dewa,  and  Nawabgunj  in  the  Barabanki 
district.  These  jheels  arc  usually  situated  in  the  middle  of 
some  usar  plain  surrounded  by  dhak,  grass,  or  corouuda- 
jun^le,  though  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
brushwood,  they  are  of  a  more  open  nature  than  they 
formerly  were. 

Tlie  dry  year  of  1877  caused  a  remarkable  change  to  take 
place  in  these  jheels,  and  many  have  ever  since  been  more 
or  less  metamorphosed  in  character,  while  their  area  has  in 
too  many  instances  been  contracted.  Much  of  the  aquatic 
flora,  moreover,  peculiar  to  these  jheels  disappeared  during 
the  three  dcHcient  rainfalls  of  1876-78,  and  lias  in  many 
instances  failed  to  re-establish  itself. 
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But,  as  Mr.  Reid  wrote,  "  the  destruction  of  the  flora 
would  not  much  matter  were  it  not  that  the  singhara  plant 
has  taken  its  place/'     The   famine   of   1877-78  gave  an 
immense   impetus    to    its    cultivation,   which    the    famine 
eighteen  years  later  emphasized.  Doubtless  from  an  economic 
poiut  of  view  the  fact  is  one  for  congratulation,  but  the  effect 
is  disastrous  from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view.     At  all  hours 
of  the  day  the  cultivators  may  be  seen  wading  or  floating 
about  on  primitive  rafts  attending  to  their  duties,  whilst  all 
night  long  they  sit  up  and  make  the  night  hideous  in  their 
endeavours  to  keep  off  the  Geese.  Many  a  jheel  famous  in  the 
old  days  for  its  enormous  bags  is  thereby  rendered  useless. 
In  certain  years  some  species  of  wild-fowl  are  more  numerous 
than   others,   and  these   again   may   disappear  for  a  time 
without  any  apparent  cause.     Doubtless  it  is  in  the  main 
climatic,  but  the  notes  that  I  have  collecte4  on  the  migration 
of  our  birds  are  not  sufficient  for  drawing  up  any  definite 
conclusions.     One  strange  thing,  however,  is  the  scarcity 
of    numerous   birds    recorded    by    Reid    as    *'  common,'' 
e.  g.  the  Glossy  Ibis  (Plegadis  faldnellus)  and  the  Common 
Crane  {Grus  communU),  of  which  I  have  seen  the  former 
once,  the  latter  never;    whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
not  recorded  several  species  whicli  are  now  not  infrequently 
met  with.     It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
words  "  common  "  and  "  rare."     Often  birds  are  said  to  be 
"  rare  "  w  hen  they  should  rather  be  classed  as  '^  local."     Thus, 
though   I  cannot  recollect  ever  having  seen  the  Flamingo 
{Phoenicopterus  roseus),  I  know  that  it  occurs  in  considerable 
numbei^  on  jheels   towards  Sandila ;  the  Demoiselle  Crane 
(Anthropoides  virgo)  I  never  saw  till  last  year,  when  I  came 
upon  hundreds  on  some  shallow  jheels  in  the  Rai  Barcli 
district,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  saw  a  flock  passing 
high  over  Lucknow,  evidently  going  to  join  their  friends. 
Railways  have  also  exercised  a  baneful  effect  on  the  fauna 
of  the  country.     There  is  less  virgin  ground  than  there  was 
twenty,  fifteen,  even  ten  years  ago,  and  every  season  sees  it 
diminish  still  more.     A  great  deal  of  wanton,  or  rather  I 
should  say  irresponsible,  slaughter  of  game,  and,  in  fact,  birds 
and  animals  generally,  is  carried  on.    Much  of  this  destruction 
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is  not  immediately  apparent^  and  it  isi  often  only  by  the 
merest  accident  that  it  is  discovered.  The  principal  offenders 
are  the  lower  caste  Hindus^  Chamani,  Pasis^  Ahirs^  and 
Bhatus^  the  Mahomedan  shikari^  and  the  poorer  classes  of 
Europeans^  Eurasians,  and  native  Christians.  Numbers  of 
gun  licenses  are  issued  in  India,  nominally  to  protect  the 
crops  j  but  no  one,  except  the  man  who  will  not  sec,  ever 
supposes  that  a  native  fires  off  shots  to  scare  animals :  shouts 
and  yells  and  hand-clapping  do  quite  as  much  good,  and  at  a 
far  cheaper  rate.  Were  the  gnu -barrels  for  crop-protection 
reduced  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  we  should  have  fewer 
weapons  slaughtering  the  living  creatures,  male,  female, 
and  young  without  discrimination,  in  and  out  of  season.  It 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Government  are  shew- 
ing signs  of  awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
and  are  desirous  of  taking  steps  before  it  is  too  late.  Un- 
fortunately, political  and  pseudo-sentimental  reasons  are  often 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  The  native  press  has 
only  to  hint  that  the  Indian  is  being  unfairly  treated  to  call 
forth  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  from  well-meaning  people 
in  England  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  East  and  its 
ways,  and  are  unable  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
views  of  both  parties.  The  European  is  constantly  being 
forbidden  to  interfere  with  certain  species  which  the  native 
cherishes,  and  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  that  he  in 
his  turn  should  be  made  to  refrain  from  destroying  birds 
and  animals  wholesale  during  the  breeding-season. 

It  now  hut  remains  for  me  to  ^ivc  a  list  of  those  birds 
which  Mr.  Reid  and  I  have  found  existing  in  and  around 
the  city  of  Lucknow.  That  the  li^t  is  incomplete  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  denv,  but  in  extenuation  of  deficiencies 
I  would  remind  those  who  happen  to  glance  at  these  notes 
that,  not  being  a  Government  official,  I  have  no  camping 
op|)ortunities,  and,  beyond  an  occasional  day  or  two  of 
shooting  on  the  jheels  or  maidans,  I  am  rarely  able  to  stay 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  my  bungalow.  Under  these 
circuntstances  I  cannot  claim  to  have  discovered  the  occur- 
rence of  more  than  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  species   in 
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addition  to  Reid's  original  list.  The  name  and  number 
attached  to  each  species  is  that  used  in  the  volumes  on 
'  Birds '  bv  Messrs.  Oates  and  Blanford  in  the  '  Fauna  of 
British  India.' 

Species  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  which  have  not 
previously  been  recorded  from  Lucknow. 

List  of  Species,  with  Notes. 

No.  4.  CoRvus  MACRORHYNCHUs.     Jungle-Crow. 

Kowa;  Bara  Kowa  [H.  Lucknow],  Raven  [Anglo- 
Indian]. 

The  Jungle-Crow  is  very  common,  though  not  so  numerous 
as  its  smaller  cousin.  It  is  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere,  in 
Civil  Lines,  Cantonments,  round  native  huts,  and  far  away 
in  the  jungle.  It  breeds  from  the  middle  of  February  to  May, 
the  great  majority  laying  in  March,  and  building  a  compact 
stick  nest,  always — according  to  my  experience — lined  with 
human  or  horse  hair.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  nest  is 
in  a  mango,  and  is  often  well  concealed,  but  I  have  notes 
of  some  in  the  cork,  fir,  pepal,  and  sheshnm,  and  the  late 
Mr.  George  Reid  states  that  the  bird  is  very  fond  of  tamarind 
trees.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  that  I  have  ever  found 
is  four,  and  two  or  three  hard-set  eggs  or  young  are  not 
uncommon.  Illy  earliest  dated  e^^  is  Feb.  28  and  the  latest 
May  7. 

The  average  length  of  a  large  number  of  Lucknow  eggs  is 
V  74  X  l"-4. 

Although  there  is  only  one  species  of  this  Crow  in  India, 
yet  one  cannot  help  contrasting  it  with  the  Himalayan 
variety—in  my  opinion  a  much  finer  bird  than  its  miserable, 
bedraggled,  half-starved  representative  in  the  plains  below. 

Amongst  my  papers  I  find  a  curious  note  given  me  by 
Mr.  J.  Spencc,  one  of  the  Assistant-Masters  of  La  Martiniere 
College.  Whilst  rowing  one  evening  on  the  river,  this 
gentleman  was  attracted  by  a  curious  noise,  and  on  turning 
round  saw  one  of  these  birds  outside  a  Sand- Martin's  hole. 
Every  now  and  then  it  would  utter  a  call,  and  if,  as  my 
informant  expressed  it,  any  poor  little  half-fledged  Sand- 
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Martin  was  fool  enough  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  to 
find  out  what  was  np^  it  was  promptly  seized  and  devoured. 
*  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume  and  others  state  that  the  Koel  some- 

times lays  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  this  bird ;  but  I  fancy  that 
it  rarely  does  so  here^  and  the  Black  Cuckoo  scarcely  ever 
puts  in  an  appearance  much  before  the  end  of  the  second 
week  in  April,  by  which  time  nearly  every  Jungle-Crow 
has  hatched  its  eggs. 

No.  7.  CoRvus  sPLBNOBNs.     Indian  House^Crow. 

Kowa  [H.  Lucknow]. 

The  House-Crow  with  its  glossy  black  and  grey  plumage 
is  too  familiar  a  bird  to  need  any  description.  It  is  a 
general  scavenger^  aiding  the  Kites^  Vultures,  and  Jungle- 
Crows.  Mr.  George  Reid  says  that  '^it  robs  nests,  if  not 
habitually,  at  lea^t  occasionally,  for  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  it  despatching  eggs  with  great  gusto.'' 

No  bird,  not  even  the  famous  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  is  half 
so  impudent.  Often  whilst  the  Martiniere  boys — some  230 
or  more — ^have  been  actually  sitting  at  meals,  I  have  seen 
Crows  come  through  the  open  windows  and  snatch  scraps 
off  the  table  before  anyone  could  touch  them.  When  onc^e 
the  signal  to  dismiss  had  been  given,  the  Crows  would  dart 
in  instantly,  and  the  Kitmatghars  would  be  seen  rushing 
round  to  drive  them  away  from  what  they  (the  natives) 
looked  upon  as  their  lawful  perquisites. 

This  Crow  breeds  in  numbers  during  the  rains.  Mr.  Reid 
says  ^'vcry  generally  in  July  and  August '^ ;  but  nearly  all 
my  eggs,  and  I  have  taken  dozens,  have  been  procured 
during  the  month  of  June. 

It  breeds  on  any  tree,  but  I  think  for  choice  on  tlie 
babools  along  the  railway-line.  The  nest  is  composed  of 
an  outer  layer  of  sticks,  the  thornier  the  better,  lined  inside 
with  grass — never  with  hair,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with 
C.  macrorhynchus.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number, 
though  occasionally  I  have  taken  five.  In  the  nests  of  this 
bird  the  hen  Koel  {Eudynamys  honoraia)  lays  her  eggs.  I 
have  taken    sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,    Koel's  eggs 
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together  with  from  two  to  four  of  the  Crow.  On  one 
occasion  I  found  a  nest  which  contained  two  fresh  KoeVs 
eggs  but  no  Crow's.  It  is  very  curious  to  notice  the  dislike 
of  the  House-Crow  for  the  Koel,  which  it  pursues  relent- 
lessly ;  the  Jungle-Crow^  on  the  other  hand,  is  seemingly 
quite  unaffected  by  a  sight  of  the  speckled  lady.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  Crow  tribe,  the  eggs  of  C,  splendens  are 
green,  marked  and  blotched  more  or  less  profusely  with 
various  shades  of  darker  green  and  brown.  In  size  they  vary 
remarkably,  from  l'^-37-r'-80  in  length,  and  from  (y-99-l'''l  I 
in  breadth ;  but  the  average  of  ten  Lucknow  eggs — I  have 
been  too  lazy  to  measure  more — is  1"'58  x  I^'-Oj,  which  is  a 
good  deal  less  than  in  C  macrorhynchus. 

No.  16.  Dendrocitta  rufa.    Indian  Tree^Pie. 

Mootri  [H.  Lucknow].     Ogilvie ;  Long-tail  Jay  [Anglo- 
Indian  boys] . 

The  Indian  Tree-Pie,  with  his  handsome  plumage  of  fawn 
and  sooty  brown  and  his  long  tail,  is  a  common  and  well- 
known  resident,  frequenting  topes,  gardens,  and  avenues 
indiscriminately.  When  not  breeding  this  species  oft«n 
goes  about  in  small  parties  of  five  or  six.  Its  flight  is 
undulating.  When  angry,  excited,  or  alarmed  it  keeps  up 
a  harsh  disagreeble  chattering,  but  its  other  note,  something 
like  "cog-ee  cog-ee,''  is  mellow  and  pleasing.  Though  I 
have  never  actually  seen  any  proof  myself,  close  observers, 
including  my  friend  Mr.  Benjamin  Aitken,  declare  that  this 
bird  is  a  great  destroyer  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  other 
species.  Mr.  George  Reid  writes : — '*  A  specimen  that  I 
shot  had  evidently  robbed  some  nest,  for  its  bill  was  smeared 
with  the  yolk  of  eggs.  On  another  occasion  I  actually 
caught  one  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  Babbler's  nest.^' 

This  bird  nests  from  the  end  of  March  (first  egg 
April  1st. — W.  J.)  to  the  beginning  of  July  (last  egg, 
July  7. — G.  R.),  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  eggs  are 
taken  between  April  15th  and  June  15th. 

The  nest  is  a  very  poor  sort  of  structure  of  sticks  lined 
with  grass,  and  is  usually  at  the  extreme  tip  of  a  mango. 
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although  I  have  taken  it  on  sheshum  and  pepul  trees. 
Five  is  the  full  clutch^  though  three  and  four  incubated  eggs 
are  almost  as  common.  I  have  a  most  lovelv  series  varvinsr 
enormously  in  shape^  size,  and  colour.  The  commonest 
variety  is  leaden  white  profusely  blotched  with  red ;  but 
I  have  pure  white  examples  with  red,  bluish  green  with 
reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  green  with  profuse  yellow- 
brown  blotches  (like  very  spherical  and  miniature  Crowds), 
and  pale  yellowish  green  absolutely  without  a  mark.  With 
regard  to  these  last,  had  I  not — as,  indeed,  I  have  with 
every  clutch  of  the  Tree-Pie — observed  the  bird  not  onoc, 
but  several  times  on  the  nest,  and  seen  the  egg»  lifted 
out  from  under  her,  I  would  not  have  believed  in  their 
parentage. 
Of  sixteen  Lueknow  eggs  the  average  is  l"'ll  x  '82". 

No.  105.  A  ROY  A  CAUDATA.     Commofi  Babbler. 

Hedge-Sparrow;  Bush-Sparrow  [Anglo-Indian  boynj. 

''The  striated  Bush-Babbler  is  a  common  and  penuanent 
resident,  very  abundant  in  dhak  and  thorn  jungle,  less  so 
in  patches  of  thatching-grass  which  it  also  frequents,  and  is 
seen,  though  not  habitually,  in  hedgerows  and  about 
gardens,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  large,  grass-hedged, 
guava-groves  about  Lueknow." — G.  R. 

My  own  experience  is  that  this  bird  is  not  common  just 
round  the  station,  its  favourite  jungle  having  been  cleared 
away  to  a  great  extent  for  cultivation  during  the  last  decade. 
It  is  found  in  small  parties  in  the  tamarisk-jungle  along  the 
river,  but  is  commoner  some  miles  from  Lueknow. 

I  once  found  its  nest  on  March  25th,  shooting  the  bird  off 
three  cgg»,  in  a  stunted  bush  near  the  butts  on  the  La  Mar- 
tini^re  rifle-range.  Another  nest,  in  which  there  were  two 
eggs,  was  robbed — apparently  by  crows — some  days  liefore. 
Both  nests  were  neat  cups,  something  like  those  of 
A.  maico/mif  but  were  very  much  smaller,  deeper,  and  line<l 
with  fine  grass. 

Mr.  (fcorgc  Ueid  took  eggs,  seemingly  in  con)umla  and 
dhak  jungle,  on  the  following  dates  : — 
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May  5   ., ..  neat  and  S  eggs  (hard-set). 

May  31 „        3     „    (fipeah). 

June  20 „        3     „         ,, 

J»ily20 „        3     „ 

July  29 „       3  young  (just  hatched). 

Average  measurement  of  the  above  12  eggs    '81"  X  '62" 

Measurement  of  smallest  egg *77"  X  '60" 

„  krgestegg -SS^'xTS" 

The  eggs^  like  those  of  A.  malcolmi  and  Crateropus  canorus, 
are  glossy  blue,  without  spots,  and  often  very  round. 

No.  107.  Argya  malcolmi.    Large  Grey  Babbler. 

Bhaina  [H.  Lucknow].      White-tailed   Magpie  [Anglo- 
Indian  boys] . 

It  is  most  curious  that  Reid  should  not  have  found  this 
species  in  Luf^know.  It  seems  very  capriciously  distributed 
over  Northern  India,  being  absent  in  many  places  and 
numerous  in  others  without  any  apparent  cause.  It  is 
not  a  bird  that  can  be  overlooked  by  an  ornithologist,  for 
its  cry,  which  is  very  harsh  and  characteristic,  betrays  it  at 
once,  and,  as  it  flies,  the  whitish  colour  of  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers  is  most  conspicuous.  I  find  it  common  in  certain 
spots — the  La  Martiniere  Park  being  one — and  take  nests 
every  season.  I  have  found  eggs  on  dates  too  numerous  to 
mention  between  March  3rd  and  June  30th.  The  greater 
number  of  nests  have  been  on  babool-trees,  in  which  case  they 
are  always  solid  structures  of  thorn  carefully  lined  with  grass. 
I  have  also  found  the  bird  breeding  on  the  mango  and  the 
sheshum^  when  the  nest  lacked  its  outer  covering  of  thorn,  but 
was  always  a  neater  structure  than  that  of  Crateropus  canorus. 
The  full  number  of  glossy  blue  eggs  is  four,  but  three  young 
are  not  uncommon. 

On  March  21st,  1896,  I  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  at 
the  top  of  a  mango,  containing  three  fresh  eggs  and  one 
hard-set.  The  latter  was  blunt  at  both  ends  like  a  Dove's, 
the  blue  tint  was  much  deeper,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Common  Hawk-Cuckoo  (Hierococcyx  varius). 
Unfortunately  it  has  mysteriously  disappeared  from  my 
collection* 

SEE.  VIII. VOL.  II.  2  K 
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Average  of  10  Lucknow  eggs -or'x-e^" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg    r'*06x-66" 

„  smallest  egg •94"x-76" 

No.  110.  Cratbropus  CANORUs.     Jungk'Babbler. 

Sat-bhai;  Ghoughai  [H.  Ludknow].  Seven- Sisters ; 
Magpie  [Anglo-Indians]. 

The  Sparrow^  the  Crow,  the  Mainah,  and  the  Jungle- 
Babbler  are  the  four  eommonest  and  noisiest  species  in 
Lncknow.  The  last-named  may  always  be  seen  in  parties  of 
seven  or  eight — whence  the  popular  name — hunting  for  insects 
amongst  the  leaves  under  the  trees  of  our  parks  and  gardens. 
All  the  time  the  whol^  assembly  keep  up  a  confused  chattering, 
which,  though  not  pleasing,  is  not  so  intensely  disagreeable 
as  the  cry  of  A,  malcolmi. 

*'  When  the  Shikra,  as  it  sometimes  does,  makes  a*  swoop 
at  a  party  of  Babblers,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  silent 
they  become,  sneaking  off  singly  to  the  tops  of  trees,  wlierc 
they  hide  for  some  time,  and  then  begin  to  file  away  to 
some  other  locality,  where  they  still  keep  very  quiet  until 
well  engaged  in  the  business  of  feeding  again/' — G.  R. 

Breeds  from  March  to  June  (to  September. — G.  R.), 
making  a  poor  nest  of  grass  in  almost  any  tree — orange, 
citron,  guava,  mango,  palm,  sheshum,  &c., — rarely  at  any 
great  height  from  the  ground.  Eggs  three  or  four — I 
once  found  six, — deep  blue  and  very  glossy. 

Average  of  12  Lucknow  eggs -99"  x  '77" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg V'-OTt  x  '79" 

„  smallest  egg   -Wx^O" 

The  Hawk-Cuckoo  (Hierococcyx  variu$)  and  the  Pied- 
crested  Cuckoo  (Coccystes  jacobinu$)  undoubtedly  select  the 
nests  of  the  three  Babblers  here  given  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  them  with 
certainty.  Elliptical  or  spherical  eggs  will  probably  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  these  Cuckoos,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  is  about 
all  you  can  say  for  them. 

No.  139.  Pyctorhis  sinensis.     Yellow^eyed  Babbler. 

Reed-Warbler  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

"  The  Yellow-eyed  Babbler  is  very  common  and  a  permanent 
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resident^  rather  more  abundant  during  the  cold  weather 
than  in  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons.  It  is  fond,  of  grassy  bush 
and  dhak-jungle,  but  fonder  still  of  patches  and  rows  of  tall 
thatching-grass^  on  the  stalks  of  which,  when  seeding,  it 
settles  and  searches  diligently  for  insects,  generally  in  parties 
ranging  from  six  to  a  dozen.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
the  birds  usually  retire  to  rest  in  some  bush  overgrown 
with  long  grass,  where  they  may  be  heard  conversing  in  a 
low  chatter.  If  then  disturbed  they  make  a  great  noise,  and 
scuttle  through  the  adjoining  grass  in  all  directions,  becoming 
silent  as  they  hide  or  squat,  and  remaining  so  until  the 
intruder  moves  off,  when  they  generally  re^assemble  in  the 
same  bush,  or  in  some  other  close  by.  The  male  bird  sings 
very  sweetly,  oftenest,  I  think,  in  the  cold  dewy  November 
mornings/^ — G.  R. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Mr.  Reid's  statements,  beyond 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  consider  the  bird  quite  so  common — 
in  Lucknow,  at  all  events — as  he  infers.  It  breeds  during 
the  "  rains,''  but  not  commonly.  The  Martiniere  boys  only 
get  one  nest  or  so  every  year,  and  they  are  far  too  clever 
to  let  much  escape  them. 

On  July  29th,  1898,  Lieut.  S.  A.  Davies,  of  the  2nd  E. 
Lancashire  Regiment,  and  I  took  five  hard-set  eggs  in  a 
beautiful  nest  woven  into  some  high  patowal  grass  near  the 
railway-line.  The  structure  was  a  deep  inverted  cone,  and 
was  plastered  outside  with  spiders'  webs,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  that  of  the  Fantail  Flycatcher.  The  eggs,  which 
are  amongst  the  handsomest  that  I  have  seen,  were  very  ronud^ 
of  a  pinky-white  ground-colour,  richly  blotched  with  deep 
blood-red.  The  bird  was  on  the  nest,  but  darted  off  every 
time  we  approached  and  hid  in  the  dense  grass,  so  that 
shooting  her  was  out  of  the  question.  There  is,  I  think,  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  eggs,  which 
are  similar  to  a  series  shown  me  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Osmaston, 
taken  by  him  in  the  Dun. 

Average  of  5  Lucknow  ejrgs -OS"  X  '56" 

Measurement  of  largest  e^g -Tl"  X  '50" 

„  smallest  egg    -06"  x  '66" 

2k2 
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No.  226.  ZosTiROPs  palfebrosa.     Indian  While-eye. 

Babooua  [H.  Lucknow].  Yellow. Hammer  [Anglo-Indian 
boys]. 

The  White-eye  is  a  very  common  bird  and  a  permanent 
resident.  It  is  of  a  sociable  disposition  and  may  be  found 
in  any  mango-grove,  avenue,  or  compound  in  small  parties 
diligently  searching  the  leaves  for  insects. 

This  species  breeds  with  us  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  end  of  July,  but,  according  to  my  record,  June  is  the  best 
month  to  search  for  their  eggs.  The  nest,  which  is  nsually 
very  difficult  to  find,  is  a  lovely  little  basket  of  fine  grass, 
cobwebs,  and  fibres,  and  is  a  perfect  miniature  of  that  of  the 
Golden  Oriole.  Four  is  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  that  I 
have  found,  but  three  are  more  usual.  All  that  I  have 
found  have  been  pale  unspotted  blue,  but  occasionally  they 
are  marked  with  darker  shades  of  the  same  colour. 

Average  of  14  Lucknow  ejrgn    'SS"  X  *45" 

Measureuient  of  largest  egg '63"  x  '4<V' 

,,  smslleHtegg *63"X'45'' 

No.  243.  iEoiTHiNA  TiPHiA.     Common  lora. 

Yellow-bird  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

This  lovely  little  species  is  common,  but  is  very  shy  and 
comparatively  seldom  seen.  The  note  is  very  rich  and  loud 
for  so  small  a  bird,  and  once  known  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
By  following  up  the  call — not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  lora  is  no 
mean  ventriloquist, — you  may  be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  u 
beautiful  little  black-and-yellow  bird,  with  a  white  bar  across 
the  wing  due  to  the  white  median  wing-coverts. 

The  nest  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  find  of  any,  both 
on  account  of  the  shyness  of  the  parents,  and  alHo  from  itn 
being  most  carefully  hidden.  So  far  I  have  only  taken  the 
eggs  myself  twice  [June  17th,  18D8;  July  26th,  19()I]. 
Nests  and  eggs  have  been  brought  mc  in  Aprils  May,  and 
June,  and  Mr.  George  Reid  took  a  nest  and  three  eggs  on 
July  16th. 

This  April  a  pair  bred  near  my  bungalow.  All  the  regular 
egg-collectors  were  on  the  search  for  weeks,  but  though  the 
Martiniere  boy  has   a   genius   for  discovering   well-hidden 
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nests,  the  birds  fairly  baffled  both  them  and  me.  It  was 
not  until  they  had  hatched  four  young  successfully  that  they 
gave  their  secret  away. 

The  few  nests  which  I  have  seen  have  all  been  deep  inverted 
cones  of  grass^  fibre,  &c.,  thickly  coated  outside  with  fibres 
like  those  of  the  White-eyebrowed  Fantail  Flycatcher,  but 
hardly  so  neat.  They  seem  to  be  usually  concealed  in 
creepers  or  under  leaves,  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground, 
but  I  have  seen  too  few  to  be  able  to  say  much.  The  eggs, 
usually  three  in  number,  are  a  most  delicate  grey  or  pinky 
white,  marked  with  thick  longitudinal  streaks  of  reddish 
brown,  purple,  or  lavender.  I  consider  them  some  of  the 
handsomest  to  be  found. 

Average  of  8  Lucknow  eggs M*4"  x  'o4" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg  '75"  x  *5C" 

„  smallest  egg     •02"x-52" 

No.  278.  MoLPASTEs  HiEMORKHoua.  Atadros  Red-vented 
BulbuL 

Bulbul,  Giildum  Bulbul  [II.]. 

This  bird,  although  I  have  given  it  the  above  designation, 
i8  not  the  true  M.  ha/norrhous.  I  have  examined  numbers 
of  skins  and  taken  nests  and  eggs  time  after  time,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  type  is  very  constant,  and  at 
the  same  time  differs  from  all  the  Red-vented  Bulbuls  hitherto 
described.  The  dimensions  tally  with  those  given  by  Oates 
fur  M.  hesmurrhousy  while  the  black  of  the  crown  terminates 
rather  abruptly  on  the  hind-neck,  and  is  not  extended  along 
the  back,  as  is  the  case  with  M,  intermedius  and  M.  bengal- 
ensis.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  last  two  specie  s,  the  ear- 
coverts  are  chocolate.  Furthermore,  I  may  add — although  I 
attach  little  importance  to  this — that  the  eggs  of  the  Lucknow 
bird  which  I  have  seen  are  without  exception  far  sraallerthan 
my  eggs  of  genuine  M.  intermedius  from  the  Punjab.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  Lucknow  race  is  the  result  of  a 
hybridization  between  the  other  three  species. 

This  Bulbul  is  very  common  all  over  the  district,  and  is 

found  awav  from  human  habitations  more  often  than  the 

» 

lled-whiskeral  Bulbul,  which  evidently  objects  to  being  far 
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j  from  mankind.    I  have  taken  nests  from  April  to  August 

I  on  all  kinds  of  trees.    The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  three; 

I  they  are  pinkish  white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  claret-colour. 

On  one  occasion  I  took  two  hard-set  eggs  from  a  nest  on  a 
f  rafter  in  a  bungalow-verandah. 

Avenge  of  10  Lucknow  eggs *8r"x-64" 

'  Measurement  of  largest  egg *06"x'72" 

„  smaUestegg 76"x-«3" 


No.  288.    Otocompsa    emeru.       Bengal   Red-whiskered 
Bulbul. 

Kangra    Bulbul     [H.    LucknowJ.      Conqueror    Bulbul 
[Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

This  Bulbul  is  very  common  in  Luck  now  itself,  less  so  in 
the  district  outside.     It  is  particularly  fond  of  such  localities 
as  the  Wingfield  Park,  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  the 
Clock  Tower  Gardens.     I  have  taken  its  nest  in  all  months 
from  the  middle  of  March'  to  the  middle  of  Julv,  but  Mr.  Rcicl 
seems  to  have  got  the  eggs  only  in  May.     It  is  a  neat  cup 
of  grass,  fine  twigs,  bamboo-leaves,  cotton,  spider's  webs, 
and  similar  materials,  and  is,  in  most  cases,  placed  in  a  thick 
bush  or  creeper.     I  have  several  times  found  it  built  in  one 
of  the  fern-baskets  that  swing  in  the  cool  damp  houses  of 
the  various  public   gardens.     I  have  never  met  with  more 
than  three  eggs,  which«are  white  or  pink,  densely  spotted  ami 
blotched  with  red,  claret,  and  purple. 

Arersge  of  12  Lucknow  earga    . . , -82"  x  ifc?" 

Measurement  of  largent  ejfjr "J^J"  X  70" 

„  smallest  egg -aCxOO" 

No.  321.  SiTTA  cASTANEiVENTRis.  Chesinut^bellieil  Nut^ 
hatch. 

Brown  Woodpecker  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

This  pretty  little  bird,  with  its  slaty-blue  plumage  above 
and  chestnut  coloration  below,  is  very  common,  a  pair  inhabit- 
ing almost  every  mango-groi'c.  It  breeds  in  holes  of  trees 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  For 
a  nest  it  usually  utilizes  a  hole  in  a  knot  in  the  trunk  of  a 
mango  or  l)epul,  but  I  have  also  found  more  than  one  in  net*m 
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and  jamun  trees.  Interiorly  it  is  lined  with  little  bits  of 
leaves^  and  round  the  hole  the  birds  stick  mud  mixed  with  a 
gummy  resinous  substance^  which  becomes  very  hard.  I  have 
often  watched  a  pair  working  away  at  the  task  of  closing  up 
their  selected  nursery.  It  is  rather  easy  to  find,  if  you 
carefully  watch  the  birds^  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
obtaining  of  the  eggs  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Four  is  the 
greatest  number  that  I  have  found.  They  are  white,  spotted 
or  freckled — rarely  blotched — ^with  brick-red. 

Average  of  8  Lucknow  eggs '^7"  x  54" 

Meafiurement  of  largest  egg *70"x '53" 

„  smalieet  e^ 'W  x  '52" 

No.  327.  DicRURus  ater.     Black  Drongo, 

Hojanga,  Buchanga  [H.  Lucknow].  King-Crow  [Anglo- 
Indians]. 

The  King-Crow  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  birds  and 
a  permanent  resident,  which  may  bs  met  with  everywhere,  on 
the  open  maidan  as  well  as  in  the  compound  or  in  the  mango, 
grove.  It  is  very  fond  of  perching  on  the  backs  of  cattle, 
and  also  upon  telegraph-wires,  tops  of  tree;*,  and  other  more 
natural  look-out  places.  It  catches  its  insect-prey  on  the 
wing,  returning  to  its  perch  to  devour  it.  Crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, butterflies,  &c.  seem  to  be  its  chief  food.  It  is  a 
very  pugnacious  bird,  more  particularly  during  the  breeding- 
season,  and  woe  betide  any  evil-minded  Crow  that  happens  to 
pass  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  nest.  It  has  a  fair  variety 
of  notes,  some  harsh  and  disagreeable,  others  pleasing. 

Mr.  George  Reid  wrote: — "On  one  occasion,  early  in 
May,  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  a  curious  sight — a  Drongo 
cutting  such  antics  on  the  wing  that  I  never  for  a  moment 
suspected  that  it  was  all  the  while  belabouring  a  poor  Tit  or 
Warbler  which  it  must  have  had  in  its  talons.  The  liberation 
of  the  little  captive  fairly  astonished  me,  but,  judging  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  made  for  the  nearest  tree,  it  was 
more  frightened  thuu  hurt." 

The  Kinj<-Crow  breeds  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle 
of   Jnly,   but   most  nests  will  be  found  during  the  latter 
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half  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June — Reid  says  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July.  The  nest  is  a  strong  neat 
cup  of  roots  and  grass^  firmly  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  and 
covered  over  and  bound  to  the  branch  with  plenty  of  cobwebs. 
The  eggs^  three  or  four  in  number,  are  of  three  types  : 
(a)  salmon,  spotted  with  brown,  red,  and  purple  ;  {b)  white, 
spotted  with  various  shades  of  red  ;  (c)  pure  white. 

Spotted  eggs. 
Average  of  41  Lucknow  eggs    "OQ"  x  '72'* 

MeaBureraent  of  largest  egg rii^^^^Vj^^^^'^- 


smallest  egg    •9r'xCU' 


White  eggs. 

Average  of  13  Lucknow  eggs    •97"x -72" 

Measurement  oflargest  ^^ }  l"<«X-7(r'  (broml«.t>. 

^        ^^  I  r-OOx -72"  (longest ). 

„  smallest  egg -SS'x-eS" 

No.  330.  DicRVRUs  cackvlrscens.     White^llied  Drongo. 

This  bird  is  not  uncommon  daring  the  cold  weather  in 
well-wooded  places,  but  is  never  numerous.  Its  voice  i& 
infinitely  sweeter  than  that  of  the  Common  King-Crow.  I 
have  never  seen  this  bird  consorting  with  cattle — in  fact, 
I  have  only  observed  it  in  mango-topes,  so  far  as  1  can 
remember.  I  believe  that  it  migrates  towards  the  end  of 
March,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  hot  weather  or  during 
the  rains. 

No.  335.  Chibia  hottentotta.     Hair-crested  Drongo. 

I  know  nothing  of  this  bird's  occurrence  here. 

Mr.  George  Reid  wrote : — **  The  11  air-crested  Drongo  can 
only,  I  think,  be  considered  as  a  rare  visitor  during  the  rains. 
It  is  then  occasionally  brought  into  the  market,  but  I  have 
only  once  seen  it  in  its  wild  state  frequenting  the  outer  trees 
of  a  mango-tope  near  Lucknow.  It  seems  strange  that  it 
should  be  found  here  at  all  during  the  rains,  and  not  in  the 
cold  weather.'^ 

[To  1h»  continiu*d.  j 
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XXVIII. — Remarks  on  Audouin^s  Gull  (Larus  audouini). 
By  Count  E.  Arrigoni  Deoli  Odoi. 

Audouin's  Gull  {Lams  audouini)  may  fairly  be  considered 
the  rarest  of  the  European  species^  for  the  other  Gulls  are 
sufficiently  plentiful  in  the  districts  in  which  they  breed, 
although  they  may  appear  only  as  stragglers  in  the  south, 
while  the  subject  of  this  article  is  very  uncommon  even  in 
the  small  area  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  a  true  Sea-Gull, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders^  the  chief  authority  on  the 
farailv,  describes  its  habitat  in  this  manner*: — "Western 
Mediterranean,  chiefly  within  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  but  as 
far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  a  little  outside.*'  It 
was  included  among  Grecian  species  by  Lindermayer  f, 
and  among  those  of  Corfu  by  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Powys  J  (after- 
wards Lord  LilFord),  while  Erhard  states  that  it  winters 
in  the  Cyclades,  and  Canon  Tristram  §  that  it  is  the  com- 
monest Gull  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  though  his  specimens 
all  proved  to  be  Common  Gulls.  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor  || 
thought  that  some  Gulls  which  he  saw  near  Cairo  were  of 
this  8pecies,  and  v.  Heuglin  consequently  admitted  it  to 
his  list  ^. 

The  most  eastern  locality  in  which  Audouiu's  Gull  has  been 
procured  is  Melissa,  in  the  Sporades,  whence  two  examples  have 
been  sent  to  the  Sarajevo  Museum**.  To  the  westward 
Natterer  found  it  at  Tarifa,  and  it  has  been  seen  a  little 
outside  of  Gibraltar.  Loche  has  stated  that  it  bred  in  Algeria, 
but  has  given  no  further  details ;  it  has  occurred  from  time 
to  time  in  Corsica  and  in  Sicily,  but  has  only  once  been 
killed  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  in  liguria.  It  is  resident 
on  the  rocky  islets  round  Sardinia,  from  Spargi  and  Spar- 
giottoft^  Caprera  and  Maddalena  (Straits  of  Bonifacio)  to 

*  Cat  Birds  Brit.  Mua.  xxv.  pp.  271-273  (181W5). 

t  Die  Vogel  Griech.  p.  177  (1860). 

X  Ibis,  18U0,  p.  356. 

§   Op.  n't.  1868,  p.  330.  ||   Op,  cit.  1807,  p.  72. 

%  Urn.  N.O.-Afr.  Bd.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  1387  (1873). 

**  K.  Arrigoni  Degli  (Mdi,  Orni-s  x.  p.  182  (1890). 

tf  Lord  Lilford,  Ibis,  18S7,  pp.  280-281. 
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Mai  di  Ventre  and  Catalano  *,  off  Oristano  (Western  Sar- 
dinia)^ also  ia  the  Toro  and  Vacca  Ii^lands^  Leghorn,  and  some 
other  places.  Professor  Giglioli  f  says  that  no  other  Gull  ia 
found  at  Camicia  Harbour,  and  Mr.  Bonomi  that  it  is  very 
abundant  at  Porto  Torres,  where,  however,  I  saw  only  Yellow- 
legged  Herring-Gulls  and  Black-headed  Gulls. 

In  Corsica,  Audouin's  Gull  is  apparently  met  with  but 
rarely  on  the  western  coasts,  but  Whitehead  {  states  that 
he  found  a  wounded  individual  during  a  violent  storm.  In 
a  series  of  excellent  notes.  Prof.  Damiani  §  reports  that 
six  specimens  were  killed  on  Klba  in  the  months  of  January, 
March,  May^  August,  and  December,  two  of  them  being 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tunietti  at  Porteferraio,  in 
that  island,  two  in  mine,  one  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Florence,  and  one  in  the  Civic  Museum  at  Milan.  I 
believe  that  the  bird  also  occurs  in  the  islands  of  Capreja, 
Pianosa,  and  Monte  Cristo. 

In  Sicily  this  Gull  has  appeared  near  Catania  and  Palermo, 
and  some  fine  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
latter  town,  whence  also  one  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum  || 
(February  1886).  Mr.  Wright  reports  having  seen  an 
example  in  Malta ;  while  the  Ligurian  specimen  above  men* 
tioued  was  killed  by  Marquis  Pinelli-Gentile  on  May  lOth, 
1883,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cente,  near  Albenga,  and  is  now 
in  his  collection.  Messrs.  Giglioli  and  Salvaduri  do  not 
recognise  any  other  Ligurian  examples,  but  Baron  Schalow  ^ 
attributes  two  which  are  in  the  Museums  of  Genoa  to  that 
country  **. 

The  bird  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  Adriatic,  although 
Count  Contarini  has  recorded  it  from  Venetia  in  error,  while 

•  I  procured  two  fine  specimens  there  myself, 
t  Avif.  Ital.  p.  430  (1886). 
J  Ibii,  iHfC),  p.  47. 

{  Avicula,  181>8,  p.  131,  lUOl,  p.   1  ;  B<m.  Soc.  Zool.  lul.  x.  p.  4U 
(1901). 

II  Cat.  lUrdii  Brit.  Mum.  xxv.  p.  1*73  {UdO). 

%  J.f.O.  1M77,  p.  VM. 

•♦  (/.,  howcwr,  (iiglii)li,  Ibis,  IM^],  p.  211*. 
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Mr.  Schiavazzi  has  acknowledged  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to 
two  specimens  caught  at  Pirano  in  Istria.  The  latter  gentle- 
man has  also  mentioned  an  example  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna, 
obtained  by  Natterer  in  1815 ;  but  this  may  be  that  from 
Tarifa,  and  in  any  case  the  date  is  previous  to  Payrandeau's 
description  of  the  bird  in  1826.  I  could  not  find  any  trace 
of  this  specimen  in  the  Museum. 

Audouin's  Oull  was  found  nesting  on  the  island  of  Mai  di 
Ventre  by  the  lateMarquis  Nerli,  and  onToro  by  Lord  Lilford, 
while  it  breeds  on  the  Columbretes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Valencia, 
and  has  probably  been  overlooked  in  many  of  the  rocky  islets 
oflf  Sardinia,  where  Larus  cachinnans  is  found.  The  eggs 
have  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Oates  in  the  '  Catalogue  of 
Birds'  Eggs  in  the  British  Museum'  (i.  p.  217). 

The  Italian  Museums  and  private  collections  which  possess 
specimens  of  Audouin's  Gull  are  the  following : — 

a.  Civic  MuBeum  of  Milan  (one  specimen  from  Elba). 

b.  Civic  Museum  of  Genoa. 

c.  Collection  of  Marquis  Pinelli-Gentilo  of  Genoa  (the  only  Ligurian- 

killed  example). 

d.  li.  Museum  of  Florence  (a  beautiful  series  of  seven  or  eight  speci- 

mens, with  a  young  bird  and  eggs ;  all  from  the  island  of  Mai  di 
Ventre). 

e.  Collection  of  Mr.  Tonietti  at  Portoferraio  (Elba)  (two  specimens 

from  Elba). 
/.  Collection  of   Marchioness    Paulucci   of  Florence   (one  specimen 

from  Sardinia). 
ff.  R.  Museum  of  Cas^liari  (three  adult  specimens). 
h.  It.  Museum  of  Palermo  (five  adult  specimens), 
t.  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  Whitaker  at  Malfitano,  Palermo  (a  beautiful 

series  of  seven  or  eight  specimens  which  belonged  to  the  late  Lord 

Lilford). 
J,  My  ('ollection  (sixteen  specimens,  with  some  immature  and  young 

birds,  and  also  some  that  are  half-grown,  about  which  I  shall 

speak  further). 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  habits  of  the  species,  as  they  are 
sufficiently  well  known,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  describe 
the  plumage  of  the  young  in  its  first  dress,  which  I  am 
especially  anxious  to  put  on  record,  as  it  is  not  given  by 
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ntiy  autUor  with  whose  vork  I  kid  acquainted.  For  com* 
pHriBon  1  give  the  deacriptioii  of  tbe  Ycllow-lcggcd  Herring- 
Gull  in  a  Himilui'  state  nf  [iluiiiage. 


^4 


ll-ml.'!U- 


\'etlau)-le(igftl  llerrinQ.Goll  (Lnriis  caeliiniiai))^],  youvtf  ma/e 
in  Jirtl  dreig,  but  able  to  /y.— Islaiiil  of  Caprmja 
(Tuscany;,  Judc  14,  1901.  Prof.  Uamiani  [C.]. 
Bill  lilackish,  horii-t^tluurcd  ut  the  cud,  paler  al  lite  buc 
nf  tiic  low(!r  mandible;  iri*  dark  hazel;  head  and  iteck 
whitish  bulf,  with  a  Imiad,  elongated,  blackinh-hmwu  cciitrml 
Mtriiie,  which  here  and  th«re  i>  m>  expanded  thai  no  li^ht  pattern 
in  vinible ;  darker  beneath  the  cye«  and  oti  the  aurieutar 
rrgion;  a  blackiah  »\m>X  in  front  of  the  eye;  the  bark, 
mantle,  iuuermoat  M>ciuidarie«,  and  wiug-eovcrta  almoat 
blackinb,  with  a  broad  butlish  marginal  rd^c,  ahich  ia 
more  or  lean  ftuffuaeil  with  (frey  ;  thin  is  Htill  broadpr  aati 
Dtore  whitish  on  the  rump,  with  (he  ttro  colour*  in  great 
contraiit;  upper  tail-covprts  whitiah  butT,  with  blackiili  spota 
aud  hands;  cliin  and  throat  white,  a  little  buSiah  and  utii> 
form :  undcr'parta  uniform  huffish  grey,  with  largr,  dark, 
hlaekish  centres  or  irregular  blntchn,  very  distinct  on  tho 
■idea  (if  the  neck  and  tiauks  aiid  quite  nbaolctc  eltewlim, 
M)  that  thi'sc  )>nrt>i  ap|cartu  )k*  uniform  in  i;n>uiiiUe<ilour; 
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middle  of  the  lover  abdomen  whitish  ;  under  tail-covcrtft 
white,  a  little  hiiHiah,  with  two  black ish-brnirn  transverse 
bands,  gometimes  not  wholly  regular  but  always  very  well 
umrkcd  j  priniary-quilU  quite  bluck,  with  paler  imipr  wet» 
and  whitish  tips  to  most  of  them ;  secondanes  dark  umbor, 
tipped  with  buBish  grey;  central  tail-feathers  marbled  or 
barred  with  blackish  on  a  whitish  ground-colour  at  the  base, 
then  dull  dark  brown,  and  finally  tipped  with  dirty  while ; 
outermost  tail-featber  white,  the  following  outside  and 
the  two  middle  feathers  white  barred  with  dark  brown  at  the 
base,  dark  brown  towards  the  tip,  finally  tipped  with  dirty 
white  ;  under  wtng-covcrts  and  axillarica  smoky  brown, 
the  latter  indistinctly  marbled  with  dull  grey;  feet  greyish 
brown. 

Hill  from  the  forehead  1*9  inch  ;  wing  15'j  inches. 


ilt'ad  nf  Larui 


Audouin'i    Gull    (Larus   audouiui),   yountf  male   in    ils  firtt 

dretg,  but  able  to  fiy. — Island  of  Vacca  (S.W,  £>a]-dinia), 

July  12,  1901.     P.  Bonomi  [C.]. 

Bill  blackish,  overspread   with  reddifili  at  the  base   and 

near  the  apex  of  the  culmen,  horn-coloured  at  the  cud :  iris 

very   dark    hazel ;    the   colour  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a 

light  whitish  grey,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  suffused 
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with  buff;  the  back  with  a  brownish  appearance,  but  the 
end  of  the  feathers  huffish  ;  the  wings  and  lower  back  like 
those  of  the  Yellow-Iegged  Herring-Gull,  but  the  edges 
broader,  and  the  huffish  tint  lighter  and  not  overspread 
with  grey,  but  with  whitish  yellow  ;  chin  and  throat  buflish 
white;  under-parts  greyish,  with  the  feathers  edged  with 
buffi>h,  the  grey  tint  overspread  with  brownish,  more  distinct 
on  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  of  the  upper  abdomen  ;  lower 
abdomen,  vent,  under  tail-coverts,  and  the  sides  snow-white, 
some  of  the  lateral  under  tail-coverts  shewing  a  dark  greyish 
spot  towards  the  end  of  the  feathers  on  the  outer  web  ;  tail- 
feathers  blackish,  with  a  broad  terminal  band  and  an  edge 
of  light  huffish  white,  the  base  of  a  delicate  pearly  white, 
the  light  pattern  more  extended  on  the  inner  webs  of  the 
outside  feathers  ;  feet  dark  dirty  plumbeous. 
Bill  from  forehead  1*67  inch  ;   wing  13  5  inches. 

A  young  male  of  the  same  age,  date,  and  locality  has 
the  greyish  on  the  head  and  upper- parts  darker,  and  also 
the  dark  tint  on  the  under-parts,  so  that  the  contrast  with 
the  snow-white  of  the  belly  is  more  evident. 

Bill  from  forehead  1*6  inch ;  wing  12*4  inches. 

Two  other  females  from  the  same  locality  and  with  the 
same  date  are  younger  and  not  fully  grown ;  they  resemble 
the  al)ove-mcntioned  young  males,  but  there  are  some  grey 
downy  tracts  on  the  neck  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head« 

Bill  from  forehead  1*6  inch;  wing  10*7  inches. 

Besides  the  small  size  and  the  dimensions  of  the  bill  and 
wing,  the  differently  coloured  bill,  the  darker  and  more 
uniform  pattern  of  the  plumage,  the  snow-white  abdomen 
and  vent,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  very  different  pattern 
of  the  tail-feathers  and  the  shape  of  the  bill,  which  enable  us 
to  recognise  this  species  at  ouce  in  its  first  dress  after  the 
downy  nestling-period. 

Ytllow4egged  Jlerrinff^Gull,  young,  in  the  fir 9t  dress. 

Bill  stouter  and  larger,  with  the  rami  of  the  lower  mandt!>le 
straight  or  a  little  arched,  the  space  from  the  gonys  to  the 
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end  of  the  bill  a  little  arched^  the  base  of  the  culmen  on  the 
upper  side  a  little  convex ;  the  angle  of  the  gonys  rather 
distinct;  the  nostrils  elongated  ,  somewhat  oval,  and  broad 
(see  fig.  12,  p.  494). 

Tail-feathers  white  at  the  base,  with  some  blackish  trans- 
verse bars  (except  the  outermost  one  and  sometimes  that 
which  follows)  ;  outermost  tail-feather  white  at  the  end,  the 
basal  three-fourths  of  the  second  and  third  outside  feathers 
and  half  the  others  white,  all  banded  with  blackish  ;  these 
bands  sometimes  not  regular  and  always  scanty  in  the  second 
and  third,  more  abundant  in  the  following  and  in  the  central, 
all  having  a  subterminal  blackish  band  and  with  dirty  white 
tips. 

Audouin*8  Gull,  young ,  in  the  first  dress^ 
Bill  thinner  and  more  elongated  in  proportion^  with  the 
rami  of  the  lower  mandible  decidedly  arched,  the  space 
between  the  gonys  and  the  end  of  the  bill  longer  and  much 
more  arched,  the  base  of  the  culmen  on  the  upper  side  more 
flat ;  the  angle  of  the  gonys  clearly  distinct ;  the  nostrils 
straight,  linear^  and  narrower  (see  fig.  13,  p.  495). 

Tail-feathers  pearly  grey-white  at  the  base,  without  any 
blackish  transverse  band,  the  light  pattern  more  extended 
on  the  inner  webs  of  the  feathers.  They  are  pearly  grey- 
white  for  about  one-fourth  of  their  length,  the  light 
pattern  increasing  in  extent  for  three-fourths  of  the  total 
length  on  the  inner  webs  of  all  of  them  except  the  two 
central  (which  arc  black,  except  at  the  base) ;  in  the  rest 
they  are  blackish,  tipped  with  dirty  white,  and  with  the 
outermost  one  edged  with  white. 

In  concluding  this  note  I  give  a  list  of  the  specimens 
in  my  Collection : — 

a.  d  ad.    Island  of  Elba,  August  26,  l88S.—Ex  Coll.  Roster. 

Bill    from  forehead*  1-9  inch,  coral-red,  with  a   subapical 
blackish  band  ;  wing  16'6  inches. 

*  I  always  measure  the  bill  firom  the  feathered  space  down  the 
forehead  to  the  tip,  and  I  observe  that  this  space  is  very  much  prolonged, 
on  the  bH6>e  of  the  bill,  so  that  it  appears  shorter  than  it  is. 
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b.  $  ad.    'Malfatano,  Gulf  of  Palmas  (S.  SardinU),  May  5, 1890.^ 

P.  Bonomi  [C.]. 

lUll  1*07  inchi  coral -red,  overspread  here  and  there  with 
hlackishy  and  with  two  subapical  bUck  bands ;  wing  16  inches. 

c.  cf  ad.    Island  of  Elba,  December  22,  HXX).— Pruf.  Daniiani  [P.]  •. 

**  Iris  brown ;  bill  2  inches,  coral-red,  with  a  broad  blackisli 
subtemiinal  band  and  a  small  shade  at  the  base  of  the  culmen  ; 
wing  16  inches. 

"  The  first  winter-killed  specimen  at  the  Island  of  Elba." 
</,c.  cf  and  5  ad.    Teulada  (S.  Sardinia).— P.  Bonomi  [C.]. 

Bill  1-8  inch ;  wing  16'5  inches. 
ffff,  (S  and  $  ad.      Island  of  Mai  di  Ventre  (W.  Sardinia),  March 
lUOl.— E.  Arrigoni  Degli  Oddi  [CA 

The  mnle  has  only  one  large  subapical  band,  the  head,  the  lores, 
and  sides  are  spotted  with  greyinh  as  much  as  in  the  winter  dress 
of  the  Com*non  Gull.  I  think  that  thid  is  an  immature  specimen, 
and  not  an  adult  in  winter  dress.  It  is  also  like  that  described 
by  Mr.  Saunders  in  lacking  the  white  spot  on  the  outermost 
primary.  This  remarkable  specimen  measures:  bill  2  inches, 
wing  16*3  inches. 

The  female  is  a  white-headed  bird,  with  only  one  subterminal 
band  on  the  bill,  which  measures  1*7  inch  ;  wing  15*7  inches. 
h-L  Three  d  ad.  and  two  $  ad.    Cala  Galera  (Gulf  of  Palmas),  July 
11, 1001,  and  Island  of  Vacca  (S.W.  Sardinia),  July  12,  1901.— 
P.  Jtenomi  [C.]. 

All  with  two  black   subterminal   bands  on  the  bill,   which 
measures  1*8  to  2  inches ;  wing  16  to  16*8  inches. 
m-p.  Two  (S  young  and  two  $  young.    Island  of  Vacca,  July  12,  lUOi. 
—P.  Bonomi  [C.]. 

Those  which  ars  described  above. 

AH  of  the  specimens  (except  the  male  from  the  Island  of 
Mai  di  Ventre  and  the  four  young  birds)  are  wholly  white, 
headed,  with  the  outermost  primary  shewing  a  small  white 
subapical  spot  on  the  inner  web.  I  think  that  the  greyish- 
brown  streaks  on  the  head  and  neck  are  a  true  mark  of  im- 
maturity, and  not  a  peculiar  winter  dress,  which  i  beliere 
to  be  like  the  full  breeding-plumage.  I  have  mentioned  that 
tome  specimens  shew  only  one  dark  subterminal  band  on 
the  bill,  and  others  two.  I  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  adult  bird  the  two  are  combined  together,  and  so 

•  For  the  frift  of  this  beautiful  h|>eiimen  I  am  particularly  indebted 
to  my  friend  i'rof.  Damiani,  of  Portoferraio. 
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become  a  single  broader  band^  while  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  total  breadth  of  the  two  and  the  red  space  between  them 
corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  single  band  in  the  adult.  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  this  is  the  last-assumed  mark  of  full 
development,  and  that  it  is  generally  found  after  the  streaked 
appearance  on  the  neck  and  head  is  lost ;  there  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule  (cf.  the  male  specimen  from  Mai  di 
Ventre  in  my  Collection).  According  to  what  I  could 
observe,  and  with  the  material  that  I  had  at  my  disposal,  I 
certainly  consider  that  the  two  bands  and  the  black  blendings 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  bill  are  marks  of  immaturity. 


XXIX. — Proceedings  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Union,  1902. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  2^ological  Society  of 
London,  3  Hanover  Square  (by  permission  of  the  Council 
of  that  Society),  on  Wednesday,  the  )4th  of  May,  at  6  p.m. 
In  the  regretted  absence  of  the  President,  owing  to  illness. 
Dr.  P.  L.  ScLATER,  F.R.S.,  took  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read.  They 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Union 
had  continued  undiminished  during  the  past  year. 

The  ani.ual  volume  of  'The  Ibis'  for  1901  had  been 
published  in  regular  course.  It  was  the  first  of  the  Eighth 
iSeries,  under  the  joint  Editorship  of  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Evans,  M.A.,  and  consisted  of 
782  pages,  illustrated  by  15  plates. 

The  Committee  regretted  to  report  the  loss  by  death  of 
seven  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Union  since  the  last  Anni- 
versary, namely:  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lt.-Col.  E.  H.  Cooper, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Courage,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson,  Lord 
Malcolm  of  Poltalloch,  Capt.  Eric  Streatfeild,  Mr.  Lionel 
W.  VViglesworth,  and  Mr.  John  Young.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Arthur  11.  Holland  had  been  accepted;  but  it  had  not 
been  found  necessary  to  remove  any  Member  under  Rule  6. 
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The  Union  on  May  14th  consisted  of  347  Ordinary 
Members,  2  Extraordinary  Members,  9  Honorary  Members, 
and  17  Foreign  Members,  making  a  total  of  375.  Twenty. 
eight  Candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Membership  were  seeking 
admission  to  the  Union. 

The  finances  were  adequate,  although  the  expenditure 
on  the  illustrations  had  been  somewhat  heavier  than  usual. 

The  Report  having  been  adopted,  the  Accounts  for  the 
year,  audited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser,  were  presented  by  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  the  Meeting. 

Dr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  was  re-elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Dr.  F.  G.  D.  Drewitt  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  E.  de  Winton,  who  retired  by 
rotation. 

The  following  alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the  Union  were 
recommended  by  the  Committee : — 

Rule  2,  par.  1.  To  insert  the  words  "Colonial 
Members "  after  '*  Extraordinary  Members,"  and  for 
par.  3  to  insert  **  Colonial  Members  to  be  eminent 
Ornithologists  residing  in  the  British  Colonics  and 
India,  and  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number." 

Rule  3,  last  par.  To  insert  the  word  "  Colonial  *' 
after  the  word  "  Honorary." 

The  effect  of  these  alterations  would  be  to  form  a  new 
class  of  Colonial  Members,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  numljer. 

These  alterations  were  discussed  and  adopted  by  the 
Meeting. 

The  following  twenty-eight  Candidates  were  then  balloted 
for  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected  Onlinary  Members  of 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Union  : — Harry  Becher,  C.E., 
4  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  The  Hon.  Richard  O.  B. 
Bridgeman,  Lieut.  R.N.,  H.M.S.  '  Partridge,^  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Station ;  Bertram  A.  Bristowe,  The  Cottage,  Stoke 
D'Abernon,  Surrey;  Robert  M.  Cowie,  M.R.C.S.,  2ud  Life 
Guards,  Windsor;  Charles  Henry  Dent,  Haincliffo  Villa, 
The  Valley,  ScailKiro*  ;  The  kJv.  Allan  Kllison,  M.A., 
Ardoyne    Houhc,    Watton,    Hertford  ;    Capt.    Stanley    S. 
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Flower,  F.Z.S.,  Kedah  House,  Zoological  Gardens,  Gizeh, 
Cairo ;  William  Bevington  Gibbins,  Ettington,  Stratford-on- 
Avon  ;  Frederick  Gillett,  Woodfield,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex ; 
Arthur  Riley  Gillcnan,  5  Fellows  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. ; 
John  Randall  HatBeld,  Edlington  Hall,  Horncastle,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  Bron  Herbert,  Picket  Post,  Ringwood,  Hants  ; 
Geoffrey  Secorabe  Hett,  18  Chepstow  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ; 
Walter  Francis  Innes,  Bey,  M.D.,  Curator  of  the  Zoological 
Museum,  School  of  Medicine,  Cairo,  Egypt ;  Frank  Harwood 
Jacob,  M.D.,  4  Oxford  Street,  Nottingham  ;  Norman  Hum- 
bert Joy,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Bradfield,  near  Reading; 
Norman  Boyd  Kinnear,  12  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Edinburgh ; 
John  Bruce  Nichols,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria  Street, 
S. W. ;  Michael  John  Nicoll,  10  Charles  Road,  St.  Leonard's ; 
Alfred  Edward  Pease,  M.P.,  Pinchinthorpe  House,  Guis- 
borough,  Yorks;  Bernard  Beryl  Riviere,  82  Finchley  Road, 
N.W. ;  Arthur  St.  George  Sargeaunt,  83  Madeley  Road, 
Ealing,  W.  ;  William  H.  Radcliffe  Saunders,  C.E., 
33  Princes  Square,  W. ;  Abel  Henry  Smith,  M.P.,  Woodhall 
Park,  Hertford  ;  John  Hutton  Stenhouse,  M.B.,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  *  Diana,^  Mediterranean  Squadron  ;  Reginald  Gilliatt 
Townsend,  M.A.,  Buckholt,  Dean,  Salisbury  ;  Edward 
Walter  Wade,  325  Anlaby  Road,  Hull;  William  Hughes 
Workman,  Lismore,  Windsor,  Belfast. 

Tlie  name  of  Prof.  Gustav  F.  Radde,  of  Tiflis,  was  ordered 
to  be  transferred  from  the  list  of  Foreign  Members  to  the 
list  of  Honorary  Members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Foreign  Members  : — 
Mr.  Frank  Michler  Chapman,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  U.S.A.  ;  Dr.  Herman  von  Ihering, 
C.M.Z.S.,  Museu  Pauljsta,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and  Dr.  Peter 
Suschkin,  C.M.Z.S.,  Imperial  University,  Moscow,  Russia. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  for  the  use  of  their  Rooms,  the  Meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  subsequently  held  at  Limmer's  Hotel 
(Dr.  P.  L.  Sdater,  F.H.S.,  in  the  Chair),  was  attended  by 
twenty-one  Members. 

2l2 
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XXX. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[Continued  from  p.  d51.] 

74.  '  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,' 

[The  Annalit  of  Scottish  Natural  Hiatorr.     No.  41,  Jnnnar>  1901?,  and 
No.  42,  April  1902.] 

The  first  number  of  this  journal  contains  an  interesting; 
article  by  Mr.  Charles  Campbell  on  a  large  Starling- roost  on 
Cramond  Island  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Mr.  T.  G.  Gunnis 
follows  with  details  of  the  shooting,  on  Tiree,  of  the  example 
of  Porzana  Carolina  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Lort 
Phillips  at  the  British  Ornithologists^  Club  on  November 
20th  last,  being  the  third  recognition  in  the  British  Islands  of 
this  black-faced  American  representative  of  our  Spotted  Crake. 
Among  the  Notes  are  remarks  on  migrants  in  the  south  of 
Shetland,  on  considerable  immigrations  of  Waxwings,  on 
occurrences  of  the  Great  Snipe  in  Shetland  as  well  as  in 
Orkney,  and  on  an  exhibition  of  the  first  specimen  of  the 
Green  Sandpiper  from  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In  the  number 
for  April,  Mr.  T.  G.  Laidlaw  gives  his  usual  Annual  Report 
on  the  Movements  and  Occurrences  of  Birds  in  Scotland  for 
1901 — a  most  useful  epitome  ;  while  Mr.  Harvie-Brown 
contributes  an  introductory  article  on  additions  to  the 
ornithological  knowledge  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  acquircnl 
since  1888.  Among  the  Notes,  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke 
records  further  arrivals  of  Greenland  Redpolls;  while  an 
example  of  Tengmalm's  Owl  was  obtained  in  Shetland  on 
November  5th,  1901,  and  presented  to  the  Edinburgh 
Museum.  Mr.  G.  Sim  states  that  a  Little  Owl  (Athene 
noctua),  the  first  for  Scotland,  was  obtained  in  Kincardine* 
shire  on  February  Ist;  the  breeding  of  the  Pintail  in 
Selkirkshire  is  recorded;  and  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  writes 
that  he  has  received  for  identification  specimens  of  Sterna 
fluviatilis  from  a  considerable  colony  breeding  on  an  inland 
loch  in  Shetland,  the  first  autlu'nticHted  iuNtanrc  for  thr 
group. — li.  S. 
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75.  '  The  Auk.' 

[The  Auk.    A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology.    Vol.  xix.  Nos.  1 
and  2,  January  and  April  1902.] 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bent  begins  the  year  with  a  continuation  of 
his  illustrated  paper  on  the  nesting-habits  of  the  Anatid» 
in  Northern  Dakota^  which  is  concluded  in  the  April 
number.  Mr.  James  Haynes  Hill  contributes  a  short  article 
on  Loxia  leucoptera  in  captivity  ;  while  the  title  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Daniel's  paper  on  the  summer  birds  of  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  will  revive  recollections  of  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  readers  of  mature  age.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kobbe 
investigates  the  question  of  the  species  or  races  of  Herring- 
Gulls^  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  specific 
distinction  between  Larus  argentatus  and  L.  vegteot  Palm^n, 
but  that  L.  cachinnans  is  quite  recognisable.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  Cat.  Birds  Brit. 
Mus.  vol.  xxv.^  although  he  has  not  arrived  at  quite  the  same 
conclusions  as  the  author  of  the  section  Gavise.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Bi^elow's  list  of  the  birds  observed  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Labrador  is  a  useful  supplement  to  Mr.  L.  M, 
Turner's  birds  of  Ungava.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Protection  of  North- American  Birds  is  of  great 
interest,  especially  Mr.  Dutcher's  portion  relating  to  the 
Gulls  and  Terns.  Wc  may  pass  over  some  American  papers 
which  will  be  duly  noted  by  the  recorder  of  '  Aves '  in  the 
'  Zoological  Record '  ;  but  occurrences  of  Mareca  penelope 
in  North  Carolina  and  Long  Island,  as  well  as  of  Nettion 
crecca  in  the  latter,  d»;serve  mention  on  this  side  of  the 
water. — H.  S. 

7Q.  Baker  on  the  Birds  of  North  Cachar. 

[The  Birds  of  North  Cachar.  By  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker.  Joum.  Bomb. 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.— Part  III.  op.  cit.  ix.  p.  Ill  (1894) ;  Part  IV.  op,  ciL 
X.  p.  1  (1895) ;  Part  V.  op.  cit,  x.  p.  101  (1896);  Part  VI.  op,  cU,  x. 
p.  3,J9 ;  Part  VII.  op.  cit.  x.  p.  639  (1897) ;  Part  VIII.  op,  cit,  xi.  p.  291 ; 
Part  IX.  op.  cit.  xi.  p.  390;  Part  X.  op.  cit.  xii.  p.  486;  Part  XI.  op.  eit, 
xiii.  p.  31H)  (1901) ;  Part  XII.  op.  cit,  xiii.  p.  663.] 

Mr.  Baker  has  now  sent  us  a  complete  set  of  his  series 
of  papers   on   the   birds   of   North   Cachar^   of  which   we 
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have  previously  noticed  only  the  two  first  parts  (sec 
'Ibis/  1895,  p.  488).  Taking  them  altogether  we  have 
a  complete  account  of  the  Ornis  of  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  districts  of  the  Indian  Empire^  to  which 
the  energetic  author  has  devoted  unceasing  attention  for 
many  years.  The  excellent  field-notes  contain  accounts  of 
numerous  discoveries  of  nests  and  eggs  not  known  to  any 
other  collector  and  of  great  rarity.'  The  eggs  of  three 
species  of  Pitta  are  described,  as  are  also  those  of  several 
little-known  Cuckoos  (Coccystes  coromandus,  Chalcococcyx 
macuhtiis,  and  Hierococcyx  nisicolor),  and  full  details  of 
the  curious  nests  of  Batrachostomus  are  given. 

Cyanops  robustirostris  (on  the  plate  called  Mezobucco  r.) 
and  Corythocichla  squamata  are  described  as  new  to  science 
and  figured^  but  the  latter,  Mr.  Baker  now  tells  us,  is  nut 
different  from  Turdinulus  murinus  (Blyth). 

77,  Bangs  on  Birds  from  Chiriqui. 

[I.  On  a  Collection  of  BircU  made  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  at  David  and 
Divala,  Chiriqui.    By  Outram  Bang8.     The  Auk,  xviii.  pp.  3.V)~,*J70. 

II.  Description  of  a  new  Woi»dpecker  from  Chiriqui.  liy  Outram 
Bangs.    Pr.  New  Engl.  Zool.  CI.  ii.  p.  i^. 

III.  On  a  Second  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  Chiriqui  by  W.  W. 
Brown,  Jr.    By  Outram  Bangs.    Op,  cii.  iii.  pp.  1*V70.] 

In  the  first  paper  an  account  is  given  of  a  collection  of 
bird-skins  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  jr.,  in  the  lowlaudsi 
of  Chiriqui^  at  David  and  Divala.  In  5K  days  this  energetic 
taxidermist  managed  to  secure  1183  specimens  of  birds  and 
many  mammals  besides.  Mr.  Bangs  gives  a  list  of  alx)ut  160 
species^  whereof  six  are  "  forms  that  appear  to  be  new '' ; 
but  it  may  seem  to  some  of  us  that  Mr.  Bangs  '^  cxkU  "  hi^i 
species  and  subspecies  "  rather  fine.'*  We  may  also  remark 
that  Mr.  Bangs  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  pa|)er  on  the  birds  of  the  same  district  published  a« 
long  ago  as  1856,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  mention  it  (see 
P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  138). 

The  second  |Miper  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  a 
tupi)oscd  new  Woodpecker,  ba^jcd  on  a  single  »|)eciraen  from 


/ 
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the  same  collection,  which  is  proposed  to  be  called  Venili^ 
ornis  neglectua.  It  is  stated  to  be  "  similar  to  F.  cecilim  of 
Colombia  and  Ecuador,  but  smaller,"  &c.  We  may  remark 
that  both  Salvin  and  Hargitt  (excellent  authorities  on  the 
Picidae)  have  examined  more  than  one  specimen  of  Chloro- 
nerpes  cecilice  from  Veragua,  and  have  not  hesitated  to 
identify  it  with  the  typical  form  from  Colombia.  We  are 
inclined  to  prefer  their  view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Bangs 
does  not  even  care  to  mention  that  these  distinguished  orni- 
thologists were  of  a  different  opinion  from  his  own. 

The  third  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  second  large  consign- 
ment of  birds  amassed  by  Mr.  Brown  between  January  and 
August  1901,  chiefly  on  the  Volcano  of  Chiriqui,  where 
Arce  made  his  celebrated  collections  for  Messrs.  Salvin  and 
Godman.  The  species  represented  in  this  series  are  about 
260,  mostly,  of  course,  the  same  as  those  obtained  by 
Arce,  but  some  probably  additional.  There  is  an  interesting 
itinerary  of  Mr.  Brown's  journey  up  the  volcano,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  Mr.  Bangs  makes  6  new  species 
and  8  new  subspecies,  but  all  of  them  appear  to  be  nearly 
related  to  known  forms. 

The  Zeledonia  coronata  of  Ridgway  *,  formerly  believed 
to  be  of  Ptcroptochian  affinities,  is  now  supposed  by 
Mr.  Bangs  to  be  best  put  '*  somewhere  near  the  Thrushes  " ! 

78.  Berlepsch  and  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  the  Orinoco. 

[On  the  Birds  of  the  Orinoco  Region.     By  Count  IlanB  von  Berlepsch 
and  Ernst  Hartert.    Nov.  Zool.  vol.  ijc.,  April  1902.] 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  tlie  way  of  ornithology  in  the 
district  of  the  Orinoco,  and  this  elaborate  paper,  the  joint 
product  of  two  well-known  experts  on  South- American  Birds, 
is  consequently  highly  welcome  to  us.  It  describes  the  exten- 
sive collections  made  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cherrie  at  several  stations  on  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Orinoco,  from  Altagracia  upwards.  The  Tring  Museum 
iias,  moreover,  received  a  considerable  number  of  skins  from 
Ciudad   Bolivar   and  froui    Suapure   on  the   River  Caura^ 

*  See  *  Ibis,'  1889,  p.  262. 
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besides  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  Andre  at  several  localities 
on  the  latter  river.  Unfortunately  tlie  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties met  with  by  all  the  explorers  interfered  with  the 
continuance  of  their  work,  which,  however,  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  resumed  at  a  later  period.  The  unworked  Sierra  Parima 
could  not  be  reached. 

From  the  places  actually  visited,  however,  a  large  scries 
of  birds,  embracing  examples  of  no  less  than  468 species,  was 
obtained,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  were  in 
any  sense  meagre.  At  the  highest  stations  on  the  Orinoco 
many  forms  hitherto  known  only  from  Upper  Amazonia 
were  met  with,  whilst  on  the  Caura  the  Avifauna  was  found 
to  bear  more  resemblance  to  that  of  British  Guiana,  with 
a  certain  number  of  endemic  species. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  species  and  sul)si)ecie9 
described  as  new : — Microcerculus  caurensis,  Thryothorus 
griseipecius  caurensis,  Troglodytes  musculus  clarus,  Hylophilus 
thoracicus  griseiventris,  Ct/anerpes  ccerulea  cherriei,  Calliste 
mexicana  media,  Pyrocephalus  rubineus  saturatus,  Taniotricrux 
andreij  Habrura pectoralis  brevipennis,  Serpophaga  orenocensis, 
Thripopkaga  cherrieiyAutomoius  sclateri  paraensis,  Dendrurnia 
rostripallens  sororia,  Xiphocoiaptes  orenocensis,  Dendrocincia 
phmochroa,  Thamnophilus  doUatus  f rater  cuius,  Myrnwtherula 
cherriei,  M,  cinereiventris  /Hillida,  Mynneciza  swainsoni 
griseij)€ctus,  Saucerottea  erythronotos  caurepisis,  Chhrostilbon 
caribaeus  nanus,  Thalurania  furcata  Jissilis,  Lojthornis  ver^ 
reauxi  klagesi,  Chtetura  andrei,  Veniliornis  orcnoceMsis, 
Picumnus  stella^  Capito  auratus  intermedius,  and  R^imphastos 
luBmatorhynchus,  Two  new  generic  names  arc  pru]H)^4(Hl, 
namely,  Taniutriccus  (p.  38)  for  T,  andrei  from  the  ("unra 
River  (a  new  form  of  Platyrhynchiua»),  and  Ph<eomyias 
(p.  41)  for  P,  incompta  (Cab.  ct  Heine),  in  place  of  Mylo^ 
patis,  which  is  shown  to  be  a  synonym  of  Ornithion, 

The  coloured  plate  contaiuN  excellent  figures  of  Xenoj^nris 
albinucha,  Thrijpophaga  cherriei,  and  Saltator  orenocensis. 
The  occurrence  so  far  north  of  Xenopsaris  (hitherto  knonn 
only  from  Argentina)  is  quite  a  surprise  to  u». 
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79.  'Bird-Lore.' 

[Bird-Lore.    Edited  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.     The  Macmillan  Co., 
Ilarrisburg,  New  York,  and  London.] 

We  have  before  us  the  third  volume  of  this  American 
bi-monthly    ornithological    magazine    for    1901,    and   the 
numbers  up  to  May  of  the  present  year.     Primarily  •  Bird- 
Lore/  which  appears  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Audubon  Society, 
appeals  to  American  readers;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
matter  which  should  interest  a  wider  circle,  and  many  of 
the  numerous  illustrations  are  of  great  beauty.     We  may 
instance  those  to  the  chapter  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  on  a 
breeding-place  of  the  Brown  Pelican  in  Florida;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lucases  Walrus  Island,  in  Bering  Sea,  with  its  denizens,  the 
Guillemots,  Gulls,  and  Cormorants;   the  Editor  and   the 
veteran  Mr.  Burroughs  finding  and  photographing  the  nests 
of  Humming-birds ;   and  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw^s  first  im- 
pressions of  Hawaiian  birds.     These  are  some  of  the  more 
important  photogravures   as   regards  size  and  the  general 
interest  of   the  accompanying  letterpress  ;    but  the   snap- 
shots of  smaller   birds   from   life  are  very  effective.    The 
tendency  of  the  work  is  distinctly  educational,  and  its  aim 
is  to  foster  observation,  especially  by  means  of  the  camera, 
instead  of  mere  collecting.     Mr.  Chapman^s  exposition  of 
the  working  of  the  electric  perch,  by  which  the  bird  takes  its 
own  portrait  as  soon  as  it  alights,  deserves  attention^  though 
not  unknown  to  a  select  few  of  our  photographers  on  this 
side.     The  annual  subscription  to  this  sympathetic  work  is 
only  a  dollar. — H.  S. 

80.  Boutourline  on  the  Game-Birds  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

[Synoptical  Tables  of  the  Game-Birds  of  the  Russian  Empire.  By 
8.  I^utourline,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists^  &c.  Edited  by 
N.  Anofrief.    Petersburg,  1901.    4to.     120  pp.] 

For  some  notes  on  the  contents  of  this  Russian  memoir 
wc  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan,  who 
informs  us  that  the  introductory  remarks  treat  of  the 
practical  and  scientific  importance  of  Ornithology,  the 
necessity  for   accurate  classification,    and   the    want    of  a 
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generally  available  system  for  the  whole  of  Russia  (European 
and  Asiatic).     The  author^s  chief  object  is  to  encourage  bird- 
hunters  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  especially  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  to  cultivate  Ornithology.    He  disclaims  complete- 
ness for  the  present  work,  and  refers  the  reader  for  more 
detailed  information  to  Prof.  Menzbier's  book  '  The  Birds  of 
(European)    Russia/   and    to   the  '  Birds    of    Europe/    by 
Holodkofsky  &  Lifantief,  in  course  of  publication  in  parts. 
The   system  adopted  in  these  tables  is  to  co-ordinate  the 
distinguishing   characters   of   two  types  of  each  variety  or 
species,    leaving  the  collector   or   observer   to   classify  his 
specimens  according  as  these  assimilate  to  one  or  the  other 
type.     Intermediate  specimens  are  of  great   interest   from 
various  aspects,  such  as  geographical  distribution,  palaeon- 
tology, and  the  origin  of  species.     To  these  must  be  added 
differences  due  to  hybridization  (very  common  among  the 
Gallinacea),  influence  of    climate,   sex,   age,   and   season. 
With  these  last  the  tables  are  not  concerned.     As  a  hand- 
book for  the  Russian  sportsman  and  collector  in   remote 
parts  of  the  Empire,  where  books  are  difficult  of  accesss, 
M.  Boutourline's  tables  will  probably  be  found  useful. 

81.   Clarke  on  the  Migration  of  Birds. 

[Bird  Migration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Fourth  Intt^nm  Rept^rt 
of  the  Committee  consisting  of  Prof.  Newton  (Chairman),  Rer.  K.  P. 
Knubley  (SecrvtAr}),  Mr.  John  A.  Har\ie-Brown,  Mr.  R.  M.  Barrington, 
and  Mr.  A.  li.  Kvans,  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  ObttervA- 
tiona  of  Migration  of  Birds  at  Lighthouses  and  LightAhips,  1880-^7. 
Kep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Ghutgow,  1901.] 

This  Report  contains  an  account  of  the  migrations  of  the 
Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis)  and  of  the  Swallow  {Hirundo 
rustica),  worked  out  similarly  to  those  of  former  species  (see 
'  Ibis/  1901,  p.  325)  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  with  his  usual 
accuracy  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject.  A  serious 
deficiency  of  data  is  noted  with  regard  to  the  South  Coaat 
of  England^  but  the  subsequent  visit  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  the 
EddvMtone  Lighthouse  ('Ibis/  1902,  p.  2i6)  has  resulted  in 
the  acquisition  of  much  further  information. 
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82.  Finn  on  Indian  Ducks. 

[How  to  know  the  Indian  Bucks.  By  Frank  Finn,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 
F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.  Sm.  8vo.  Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.  1901. 
Pp.  i-iv  &  1-101.    Price  2  Rs.  8  Ana.] 

This  pamphlet  chiefly  consists  of  reprints  of  articles  from 
the  '  Asian  '  of  1898  and  1899,  and  treats  in  Mr.  Finn's  well- 
known  popular  style  of  Ducks  in  a  very  wide  sense,  as  the 
author  includes  therein  the  Cygninse,  Anserinse,  Merginse,  and 
Anatinae.  The  Indian  species,  though  most  of  them  breed 
in  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  comprise  about  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  family  Anatida^ ;  while  most  of  the  residents 
build  in  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  scanty  supply  of 
down  in  their  nests.  The  vernacular  names  are  given  as  an 
assistance  to  identification,  and  appendices  are  added  con- 
taining (1)  a  diagnostic  table^  (2)  a  table  of  colours  of  full- 
plumaged  males,  (3)  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Ducks  in 
confinement. 

83.  Flnsch  on  a  new  Bornean  BuUml. 

[Uebor  eine  neue  Art  Ilaarvogel  aus  Central-Borneo  von  Dr.  0.  flnsch. 
Notes  Leydeu  Mus.  xxiii.  pp.  9d,  96.] 

Poliolophus  nieuwenhuisi,  from  Central  Borneo,  is  allied 
to  BrachyjHjdius  (Micropus)  melanocephalus,  and  is  dedicated 
to  its  discoverer  Dr.  Nieuwenhuis,  who  has  done  good  work 
for  the  Levden  Museum  in  Borneo. 

m 

84.  Godman's  '  Biologia  CerUrali- Americana,' 

[Biologia  Central i- A mericana ;  or,  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge 
uf  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Edited  by 
F.  DuCane  Godman.  (Zoology.)  Parts  CLXIX.-CLXXI.  1901-02. 
(K.  II.  Porter.)] 

The  three  portions  lately  issued  of  the  ''  Birds ''  of  this 
important  work  commence  with  the  Boatbills  (Cancromidae), 
which,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ridgway's  views,  are  regarded 
as  forming  a  family  apart  from  the  Herons  (Ardeidae). 
The  Central-American  representative,  Cancroma  zeledom, 
is  recognised  as  distinct  from  the  Southern  C  cochlearia, 
but  vvc  suspect  that  intermediate  forms  may  yet  be  found. 
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To  the  Cancromidae  succeed  the  Storks  (Ciconiidae)  with  two 
Central-American  species^  the  Spooubills  (Plataleidae)  with 
one^  the  Ibises  (Ibididse)  with  four^  and  the  Flamingos  with 
one  representative  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Anseres 
follow,  and  good  progress  is  made  with  the  Columbae. 

Excellent  coloured  figures  are  given  of  Lepioptila  plumbei^ 
cepSy  L.  cerviniventris,  L.  cassini,  L,  rufinucha,  and  Geotrygon 
lawrenciu 

85.  Goeldi  an  Amazonian  Birds, 

[Album  de  Aves  Amazonicas  organizado  pelo  Dr.  Emilio  A.  Ooeldi. 
liaofaac.     1901.] 

Dr.  E.  A.  Goeldi,  Director  of  the  Para  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Ethnography,  who  is  always  endeavouring  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Natural  History  in  his  adopted 
country,  has  recently  issued  the  first  part  of  an  "  Album  " 
of  Amazonian  Birds.  It  contains  twelve  coloured  plates,  ou 
which  are  depicted  some  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  country,  associated  iu  grou|M 
of  allied  forms.  The  work  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  illustrated 
supplement  to  the  author's  lately  completed  *  Avcs  do  Brasil ' 
(c/. 'IbU,"  1901,  p.  501). 

86.  Hagmann  on  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Para, 

[Der  Zoolojjrische  Garten  des  Museu  Goeldi  in  Par«  (Braj»ili«'n),  mit 
bemjnderer  Behickwirhtigung  der  Tierbe«chaft\ing,  von  Dr.  phil  Gottfrit'd 
llagniann.    8vo.     Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1001.    65  pp.] 

Dr.  llagniann  gives  an  intercNtiiig  account  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical  Ganlen  attached  to  the  Goeldi  Museum  at  Para,  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  that  flourishing 
city.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1893  as  the  "  Mu9»eu 
Paracnse,''  but  subsequently  had  its  name  changed  to 
*'Mu8eu  Goeldi,"  in  honour  of  its  energetic  Founder  and 
Director,  Dr.  E.  A.  Goeldi. 

The  various  buildings  in  the  Garden  and  their  inhabitants 
are  described,  and  a  systematic  list  is  given  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals  exhibited  during  the  past  six  years.  Among  the 
birdt»  we  obhcrve  the  names  of  Harpyia  destructor ,  Sothocrax 
urumutum,  llt'liornis  fulicuj  and  of  three  s|)ecies  of  Psophia. 
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87.  Hellmayr  on  South- American  Birds. 

[(1)  Zur  Revision  der  Gattung  Polioptila,  Von  C.  E.  Hellmayr.  Nor, 
iZool.  viii.  pp.  356-301. 

(2)  UebeT  einice  Arten  des  Genus  Thryophilus,  Von  C.  E.  Hellmayr. 
Verh.  k.  k.  zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1901,  pp.  767-776. 

(3)  Revision  einiger  neotropischen  TurduUe,  Von  C.  E.  Ilellmavr. 
J.  f.  0.  1902,  pp.  44-69.] 

An  active  young  ornithologist  is  now  at  work  at  Vienna 
on  South -American  and  Palsearctic  Birds.  One  of  ns  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  his  personal  acquaintance  there  last 
autumn^  where  he  was  engaged  in  work  at  the  Imperial 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  With  every  wish  to  encourage 
Herr  Hellmayr  in  his  devotion  to  our  science  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  he  seems  to  us  to  be  inclined  in  some  cases  to 
base  his  species  and  subspecies  on  rather  slender  characters. 

In  the  first  of  the  papers  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles 
above  he  describes  a  new  species  (P.  herlepschi)  and  a  new 
subspecies  of  Polioptila,  and  adds  critical  remarks  on  other 
members  of  this  well-marked  Neotropical  genus. 

In  the  second  he  revises  the  Wrens  of  the  genus  Thryj- 
philus  allied  to  T.  leucotis,  and  arranges  the  group  under  six 
species,  besides  subspecies. 

In  the  third  paper  he  devotes  his  attention  to  the  Neo- 
tropical Thrushes,  and  discusses  Catharus  and  the  groups 
of  Turdus  grayi,  T,  ignobilis,  T.  crotopezus,  T.  albiventer, 
T.  phofopygus,  T.  famigatus,  T,  Jlavipes,  and  T,  fuscater. 
Several  new  subspecies  are  indicated. 

We  wish  that  Herr  Hellmayr  would  give  up  the  ugly  method 
of  designating  the  typical  form  of  a  species  by  repetition  of 
the  specific  name.  Turdus  ignobilis  ignobilis  is  certainly  not 
an  elegant  expression,  Turdus  ignobilis  typicus  is  neater  and 
quite  as  correct. 

88.  Hellmayr  on  Palaarctic  Birds. 

[(1)  Eine  neue  Graumeisenform  aus  Italien.  Von  C.  E.  Hellmayr. 
Ornith.  Jahrb.  xii.  pp.  110,  111. 

(2)  Untersuchungen  iiber  einige  palaarctische  Vogel.  Von  C.  E. 
Hellmayr.    Ornith.  Jahrb.  xiii.  pp.  26-43.] 

In  his  papers  on  the  Pahearctic  Ornis  Mr.  Hellmayr  also 
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I  appears  to  us  to  be  too  much  given  to  the  fashionable  practice 

/  of  making  new  **  subspecies/'     The  various  forms  of  Parus 

*  are,  no  doubt,  not  easy  to  deal  with,  but  the  differences 

'  between  tlie  local  forms  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  it  is 

very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  in  many  cases,  to   assign 

specimens  to  a  particular  form  without  a  knowledge  of  their 

localities. 

Mr.   Hellmayr  reviews  the  local  forms  of  P.  montanus, 

P.  communis,  and  P.  ater,  and  separates  some  new  subspecies. 
The   author   also   shows   that  Turdus  orientalis  Mad.   is 

intermediate  between  T.  iorguaius  typicus  and  T.  t,  alpestris. 

89.  Herrick's  '  Home  Life  of  IVild  Birds.' 

[The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds  :  a  New  Method  of  the  Study  and 
Photograph}'  of  Birds.  By  Francis  Hobart  Herrick.  With  141  Original 
Ulustratious  from  Nature  by  the  Author.  4to.  Loudon,  lUOl.  Pp.  xx, 
149.     PutnHUi'H.     Price  10«.  («.] 

Mr.  Hcrrick's  studies  have  been  chiefly  carried  out  in  Central 
^ew  Hampshire  and  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  more 
common  American  species.  They  are,  however,  none  the  less 
welcome  on  that  account,  and  portray  with  great  accuracy 
the  birds  and  their  habits  at  the  nest.  Being  desirous  of 
shewing  them  as  they  really  are  and  their  behaviour  in  the 
open  air  rather  than  under  constrained  conditions  or  in 
cages,  the  author  contrived  a  new  method  of  study,  which  be 
practised  for  two  summers.  Instead  of  going  to  the  birds^ 
he  virtually  made  tlie  birds  come  to  him,  and  ensured  their 
tameness  before  taking  their  portraits.  In  the  case  of  some 
twenty-six  species  the  nest  was  first  watched  to  determine  the 
period  and  details  of  incubation ;  the  young,  when  hatched, 
were  next  carefully  observed,  and,  when  they  were  considered 
old  enough,  the  nest  and  its  surroundings  were  often  bodily 
removed  and  set  up  at  some  convenient  spot,  where  a  movable 
tent  was  erected  to  screen  the  observer  and  his  camera.  Special 
chapters  on  "  Fear  in  Birds  *'  and  "  Taming  without  a  Cage  *' 
shew  how  soon  the  birds  became  familiarized  with  their  new 
surroundings  ;  while  the  result  of  no  less  than  five  or  six 
hours'  daily  watching  was  the  aquisition  of  a  fine  series  of 
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Plates  of  the  parents  and  young  under  all  manner  of  circum- 
stances, though  the  effect  of  the  pictures  is  somewhat  spoilt 
by  the  portions  not  in  focus.  Special  devices  were  needed 
when  the  ground  was  marshy  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  work. 

90.  Martorelli  on  Athene  chiaradise. 

[NotA  omitolog^ca.  Ulteriori  osservazioni  sull'  Athene  chiaradicB^ 
Qiglioli,  del  Prof.  Giacinto  Martorelli.    Atti  See.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.  xl.] 

This  paper  contains  particulars  concerning  the  remarkable 
form  of  Owl  recently  discovered  in  Udine,  Italy,  and  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Giglioli  as  Athene  chiaradue.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  sport  of  A.  noctua  rather  than  a  veritable 
species;  but  Prof.  Giglioli  has  promised  us  an  article  upoif 
this  interesting  bird  for  '  The  Ibis/  which  will,  no  doubt, 
give  us  full  information. 

91.  Naumann's  '  Birds  of  Middle  Europe.' 

[Naumann,  Naturgescbichte  der  Voj^el  Mitteleuropas.  Herausgegeben 
Dr.  Carl  R.  Hennicke.  Baude  ii.-vii.,  x.  Folio.  Gera-Untermhaus, 
1897-1902.     (Price  1  M.  each  Lieferung.)] 

Every  ornithologist  who  has  devoted  himself  to  European 
birds  must  be  well  acquainted  with  Naumann's  'Natur- 
geschichte  der  Vogel  Deutschlands,'  which,  though  published 
as  far  back  as  1822-53,  still  remains  a  standard  work  of 
the  best  description.  Until  recently  no  second  edition  had 
been  published,  but  a  revised  edition,  bringing  the  subject 
up  to  date,  is  now  being  issued  under  the  title  ^  Naumann, 
Naturgesehichte  der  Vogel  Mitteleuropas.' 

Several  volumes  of  this  have,  we  understand,  already 
appeared ;  but  of  these  we  have  only  received  one  for  review, 
namely  the  third,  which  embraces  the  Wagtails,  Larks,  and 
Finches.  The  number  of  authors  and  artists  employed  on 
the  work  reaches,  according  to  the  titlepage,  the  somewhat 
alarming  total  of  37,  all  working  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Carl  R.  Hennicke,  of  Gera,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  various  articles  will  scarcely  be  of  equal 
value.     In  the  present  volume,  however,  the  work  is  executed 
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with  commendable  care  and  accuracy,  the  general  arrangement 
of  Naumann  having  been  pretty  closely  followed.  The  various 
foreign  names,  a  careful  synonymy,  and  full  descriptions  of 
the  birds  with  their  habitats,  habits,  food,  and  nidification, 
their  enemies,  the  mode  of  their  capture,  their  use — and  the 
contraiT  if  they  are  destructive — are  all  fully  given.  Sub- 
species are  referred  to,  but  fortunately  not  fully  treated  of, 
for  it  appears  that  of  the  Crested  Lark  alone  eighteen  8ul>- 
species  have  already  l)een  described  and  named,  thouj^h  in  the 
present  work  only  two,  G.  cristata  and  G.  theckla,  arc  included 
as  valid.  The  plates  arc,  on  the  whole,  good;  but,  as  five 
artists  have  been  employed,  they  are  rather  varied  in  execution, 
those  of  Mr.  Keulemans  being  by  far  the  best,  while  those  of 
Vastor  Kleinschmidt,  though  somewhat  stiff,  arc  accurate  and 
fairly  artistic.  Tlie  third  volume  consists  of  391  pages  of 
letterpre$^s,  43  chromolithographic  plates  of  birds  and  5  ox 
eggs,  and  as  the  price  is  only  sixteen  shillings  it  is  indeed 
a  marvel  of  cheapness  and  a  work  that  we  can  safely 
recommend  to  our  readers.  We  only  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  issued  in  the  handy  octavo  form  of  the  original  work, 
for  large  folio  volumes  such  as  these  are  heavy  and  far  less 
convenient  for  reference- purposes. 

92.  Ovstalet  and  Claybrooke  on  the  third  Ornithological 
Congress  at  Paris, 

[\W*  Con^rr^s  Ornithologique  International,  Paris.— 2G-:W)  Juin,  UMIO. 
(\»nipte  Ucmlu  d»>8  iSeauces  public  par  K.  Oustalet  et  J.  de  ClnybiMoke. 
8vo.  Parii*:  Mabaon  et  C*,  IWl.] 

This  volume,  which  is  full  of  interest  to  all  ornithologists, 
contains  a  complete  report  of  the  business  transacted  at  the 
third  meeting  of  the  International  Ornithological  Congress 
held  at  Paris  in  June  1900,  and  a  list  of  the  members  present. 
This  is  followed  by  a  long  series  of  ^mpers  on  different 
branches  of  our  science,  among  the  authors  of  which  wc 
notice  the  names  of  Reiser  (Hirds  of  Balkan),  Johanseu 
(Birds  of  Central  Silicria).  iiowdler  Sharpe  (Birds  of  Mon- 
golia and  Birds  of  North  China),  Berlcp»ch  and  Stolzmanu 
(New  SjKH-'ies  from  Central  Peru),  Simon  (i»rw  TrDchilidic;, 
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and  many  oilier  noted  ornithologists.  Dr.  Bureau  writes  on 
the  plumages  of  S:ibinc's  Gull,  and  Preiherr  v.  Berlepsch  on 
the  "  Chasse  (mx  grives  '*  of  Central  Europe,  in  the  eourse  of 
which  he  states  that  over  one  million  Thrushes  are  slaughtered 
every  year.  More  than  half  of  these  are  Song-Thrushes 
(Tardus  musicus). 

Coloured  figures  are  given  of  Ptilopus  huttoni  Finseh 
(from  Rapa^  South  Pacific)  and  of  a  supposed  hybrid  between 
Turdus  obscurus  and  T,  iliacus  from  specimens  in  the  Milan 
Museum,  also  a  photograph  of  a  tame  Humming-bird  {Chloro- 
stilbon  splendidus)  which  died  at  Milan  after  living  six  months 
in  captivity. 

The  next  Congress,  it  is  stated,  will  be  held  in  London^ 
with  Dr.  Uowdler  Sharpe  as  President. 

93.  Ridgway  on  the  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America, 

[The  IVirds  of  North  and  Middle  America.  By  Robert  Uidjjway. 
Part  I.     Bull.  U.S.  Nut.  Miis.  no.  50,  11)01.] 

We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  first  volume  of  the  long- 
promised  work  of  Mr.  Ridgway  on  the  birds  of  North  and 
Middle  America,  and  are  sure  that  our  friend  and  fellow- 
labouror  will  not  take  amiss  the  remarks  we  here  make  upon 
it.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  glad  that  the  author  has  been 
driven,  by  stress  of  circumstances,  to  commence  with  the 
most  highly  developed  birds — the  Passeres.  It  was  a  great 
mistake,  in  our  opinion,  when  certain  modern  ornithologists 
determined  to  begin  *'  from  the  bottom  upwards.^'  One 
way  of  treatment,  it  j)roperly  carried  out,  is,  of  course,  just 
as  correct  as  the  other  ;  but  as,  np  to  a  recent  period,  it  had 
always  been  the  practice  to  commence  with  tlie  highest 
forms,  it  is  very  confusing  to  find  the  lowest  types  at  the 
top  and  the  Passeres  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Ridgway,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  begins  with  the 
nine-priinaried  Oscinine  Passeres,  and  his  first  volume  is 
eiitireiy  devoted  to  the  Fringillidic,  under  which  head  he 
includes — not  without  some  reason,  we  admit — the  group 
that  ])revious  authors  have  usually  classed  as  the  Fringilline 
or  Thick-hilled  Tanagers.     Of  the  huge  family  Fringillidae, 
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not  less  than  389  species  and  subspecies  are  recognised  as 
coming  within  the  limits  of 'North  and  Middle  America/' 
though,  we  must  say,  we  think  that  Mr.  Ridgway  need  not 
have  overburdened  his  list  by  including  the  Galapagos 
within  the  area  treated  of,  the  Galapagan  Avifauna  being,  ia 
our  opinion^  quite  as  nearly  related  to  South  ns  to  North 
and  Middle  America. 

Again,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  subspecies  exist 
in  Nature,  and  that  in  some  respects  the  use  of  them  is  of 
advantage,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
trinomials  that  has  lately  taken  place  among  the  new  school 
of  systematists  Seven  species  of  Carpodacus  mexicattus, 
for  example,  are  allowed  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  and  twelve  of 
Cardinalis  cardinalvt.  We  fully  admit  the  great  experience 
that  Mr.  Ridgway  has  gained  from  the  enormous  series  of 
specimens  before  him,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  recognise  many  of  these  supposed  subspecies 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  the  specimens.  Wc 
quite  agree  with  our  author  when  he  confesses  that 
trinomials  are  a  "  necessary  evil,"  and  that  binomials  are 
preferable.  We  shrink  from  contemplating  what  the 
number  of  *'  subspecies  "  will  come  to  be  when  the  birds  of 
other  countries  shall  have  been  worked  up  to  the  same  pitch 
as  those  of  North  and  Middle  America,  and  we  lament  the 
task  that  will  fall  on  the  ornithologists  of  the  future  in 
striving  to  recollect  their  names. 

In  matters  of  nomenclature  Mr.  Ridgway  adheres  closely 
to  the  Code  of  the  A.O.U.,  of  which  he  is  such  a  distinguished 
member.  One  of  the  most  ol)jeciionuble  of  these  rules  is 
that  the  original  mispelling  of  a  name  cannot  be  corrected. 
Thus  Swainson  having,  from  ignorance  or  from  error,  called 
a  genus  of  Pigeons  Leptotila  instead  of  Lcptoptila,  the  first 
spelling  must,  according  to  this  practice,  be  always  retained — 
obviously  Mrong  as  it  is.  As  we  have  said  before,  tlu*  rules 
of  grammar  and  common  sense  are,  to  our  mind,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  artificial  rules  of  prioritv,  as 
they  are  carried  out  by  the  new  school.  So  far  from 
conducing  to  uniformity  of  nomenclature,  such  pro<tHxling« 
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only  result  in  establishing  greater  diversity,  for  no  highly 
educated  man  will  be  inclined  to  submit  to  them. 

There  appears  to  be  one  new  species  described  in  the 
present  volume,  namely,  Geospiza  harterti  (p.  507),  while 
the  following  new  subspecies  are  characterized : — Carpodacus 
mexicanus  sonoriensis,  Pyrrhulagra  noctis  coryi,  Cyanocompaa 
parellina  sumichrastiy  and  Saltator  magnoides  medianui. 

9L  Salvadori  on  new  Birds  from  the  St.  Thomas's  and 

Prince's  Islands. 

[Due  nnove  specie  di  Uccelli  dell*  I-^ola  di  S.  Thomd  e  dell*  Isola  del 
Principe  raccolte  dal  Sig  Leonardo  Fea.  Boll.  d.  Mus.  Zool.  e  Anat. 
comp.  R.  Univ.  Torino,  xvi.  no.  414.] 

Zosferops  fete    (hitherto    united  to  Z.  ficedulina),  from 

St.  Thomas,    and    Tardus   xanthorhynchus,   from    Prince's 

Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  are  described  in   this  paper. 

Examples  of  both  were  sent  to  the  Museo  Civico  of  Genoa 

by  the  well-known  collector  Fea. 

95.  Schalow  on  the  African  Ostriches. 

[Ueber  die  Qeographische  Verbreitung  dor  Afrikanischen  Strut hioniden 
und  iiber  ein  IlilfHiuittel  zu  doreii  Flrforschung,  vou  Herman  Schalow. 
Oniis,  xi.  pp.  427-432.] 

In  this  paper  the  distribution-areas  of  Struthiu  camelus, 
S.  australis,  S,  molybdophaneSy  and  the  so-called  S.  massaicus 
are  treated  of,  and  the  question  whether  the  fi r.-^t  and  last  of 
these  occur  in  the  districts  assigned  to  the  others  is  con- 
sidered ;  skins,  eggs,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  are 
also  discussed. 

96.  Shufeldt  on  the  Flamingos. 

[Osteology  of  the  Flamingos  (Odontoplos-Jflp).  Family  PhcruicopteridiB, 
Sp.  P.  rultr.  Wy  K.  W.  Shut'eldt,  C.M.Z.S.  Ann.  Carnegie  Mih.  i. 
pp.  21)o-324,  pis.  ix.-xiv.] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  had  before  him  in  compiling  this  paper  a 
complete  disarticulated  skeleton  of  Phasnicopterus  ruber  and 
a  mounted  skeleton,  both  from  the  U.S.  National  Museum. 
These  he  compare?^  bone  by  bone  with  the  Anicricrin 
Mergansers  und  other    Ducks,  Geese,   and  Swans.      After 
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discussing  the  views  of  various  authorities  he  concludes  by 
agreeing  with  the  majority  in  considering  tlie  Flamingos  to 
form  an  independent  group  or  Suborder,  corresponding  to 
Huxley^s  Amphimorphfle,  standing  between  the  Anseres  and 
the  Herodiones.  Among  the  Anseres,  they  come  nearest  to 
certain  Geese ;  while  they  have  borrowed  characters  from  a 
number  of  Grallatorial  forms,  such  as  Platalea,  the  Ihididig, 
and  Tantalus,  though  they  do  not  approximate  closely  to 
such  genera  as  Ardea.  The  six  plates  represent  various 
bones  and  the  skeleton  of  Phcenicopterus  ruber. 

97.  Silloway  on  the  Birds  of  Flathead  Lake. 

[Suramer  Hi rdfl  of  Flathead  I^ke.      By  P.  M.  Siiloway.      I^ill.  I'liiv. 
Montana,  no.  1,  pp.  1-8;J,  pis.  i.-xvi.] 

Mr.  Silloway's  observations  were  chiefly  made  from 
June  14th  to  August  30th,  1900,  but  were  supplemented  by 
others  made  in  1901.  They  comprise  a  list,  admittedly  not 
yet  complete,  of  the  birds  of  the  Flathead  Lake  district 
in  Montana,  and  a  series  of  very  interesting  notes  on  its 
Oology.  A  hundred  and  twenty-eight  species  are  re]H)rtt*<l, 
of  which  all  but  eight  probably  breed  in  the  district. 
Fourteen  plates  of  nests  and  eggs  are  added,  with  two  views 
of  the  surroundings  of  the  Biological  Station.  The  neigh- 
l)onring  country  is  admirably  suited  to  bird-life,  with  its 
mountains,  woods,  bushy  and  marshy  areas,  and  open  prairies. 

98.  Southwell  on  Browne's  *  Natural  Historjf  of  Xorfolk.* 

[NotoH  and  Ix'tton*  on  the  Natuinl  IliHtory  of  N«»rfulk,  m^re  osjHN-iMllv 
on  th»'  liirdM  anil  KiOirB.  Fn»ni  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Thonm^  Jlro\vi»«», 
M.I>.  (l<J0r)l(J8L>)  in  the  Shume  nileeti.m  in  th.'  Library  ».f  thj 
Briti.'ih  Museiiiu  and  in  the  ]i<idleian  Library,  Oxfonl.  With  Ntite*  \\\ 
Thouiai*  Southwell,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  I^uidon  :  llKJl?  (Jarmld  i^  Son.««).  Sxo. 
l*rire  i\s.  net. 

In  choosing  a  title  for  this  nice  little  l)ook,Mr.  Sonthwcll 
hardly  does  justice  to  its  contents,  for  though,  as  was  natural. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Notes  and  Jjctters  ehietly  c oneeru  the 
county  of  his  adoption  and  al)ode,  many  of  them  have  a  verv 
general  bearing,  and  w  ill  be  read  with  as  nnieh  interi»>t  by  any 
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dweller  in  '^  the  Shires/*  or  even  outside  of  this  country,  as 
by  a  truly  Norfolk  man.  Most  British  ornithologists  must 
have  heard  of,  or  even  seen  reference  made  to,  the  observations 
in  Natural  History  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Religio 
Medici,'  the  ^  Hydrotaphia,'  and  the '  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica' 
or  Vulgar  Errors ;  but  few  have  had  the  patience  to  dig  them 
out  from  the  four-volume  edition  of  his  collected  works  by 
Wilkin,  or  the  smaller  reprint  in  three  volumes  issued  some 
ten  years  later,  in  which  these  observations  lie  buried. 
Moreover,  when  found  they  obviously  needed  more  anno- 
tating than  they  had  received,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  comparatively  few  errors  of  commission  had  been  made 
by  their  then  Editor  and  his  friends. 

The  original  cast  of  mind  so  characteristic  of  all  Browne's 
greater  works  is  just  as  clearly  shewn  in  these  ''diversions 
of*  his  pen  " — tlic  phrase  applied  by  one  of  his  early  editors 
to  his  '  Miscellany  Tracts,' — and  is  as  true  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  Indefatigably  as  he  pursued  his  profession,  he 
seems  never  to  have  let  slip  an  opportunity  for  observation, 
and  hence  we  have  in  this  little  volume  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  facts  recorded  for  the  first  time.  True  it  is  that 
the  most  important  of  them  have  been  copied,  or  at  least 
mentioned,  i)y  later  writers ;  but  that  does  not  detract  from 
the  interest  with  which  they  are  here  to  be  read  in  Browne's 
own  words,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Southwell's  care,  in  Browne's 
own  spoiling. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  it  was  not  for 
Merrctt's  inlormation  that  Browne  first  began  to  set  down 
these  notes,  he  continued  them  with  the  object  of  their 
serving  that  author  in  a  revised  edition  of  his  *  Pinax  Rerum 
Naturalium ' — the  book  which  contains  the  earliest  list  of 
British  Birds.  For  some  reason,  which  is  not  clear,  that 
revised  edition  never  a])peared,  and  great  is  our  loss  in 
consequence,  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  what  we  have 
here  is  not  the  fair  copy  of  the  Notes  sent  to  Merrett,  but 
only  the  draughts  or  rough  copy.  The  same  may  be  said 
to  some  extent  of  the  Letters,  and  it  is  possibly  from  that 
cause  that  the  handwriting  is  so  terribly  hard  to  read,  and 
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in  the  rough  copy  of  one  letter,  of  which  a  photographic 
representation  is  given,  is  almost  illegible. 

As  might  be  expected  of  so  learned  a  man,  Browne  had  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject.  Among 
ornithological  authors.  Turner,  Gesner,  Iklon,  and  Aldro- 
vandus  are  all  cited,  as  well  as  Clusiiis;  but  the  book  he 
knew  best  was  tlie  compilation  of  the  S(!oto-Pole  Jonston, 
which  began  to  appear  in  1650,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
vears  saw  several  edition**.      Mr.  Southwell  has  been  mo^t 

• 

diligent  in  verifying  these  references,  and  his  admirably 
judicious  notes,  voluminous  as  in  places  they  may  seem, 
cannot  be  said  to  contain  a  word  too  much,  for  all  are  to  the 
I  oint.  Wc  venture  to  predict  that  this  little  book,  of  which 
we  understand  that  the  number  of  copies  printed  is  but 
small,  will  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and  that  before  long. 

D9.  Tschusi  zu  Schmidhoffen  on  the  Red-Sj^otttd  Blue- throat 

in  Bohemia, 

[I'eber  da8  Vorkommen  des  rotsteniigen  Blaukeblchens  im  Elbethale. 
Von  Victcir,  Kitter  v.  Tschusi  zu  Schmidhotfen.  Ornith.  Moiiatdb.  1902, 
pp.  22-24.] 

The  author  here  reports  the  occurrence  of  a  large  number 
of  Red-spotted  Blue-throats  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Bohemia.  Those  noticed  were  chiefly  males,  but  the  bird 
is  known  to  have  bred  in  this  district. 

100.   mtherby's  Bird-hunt ing  on  the  White  Nile, 

[*  IVird-liunting  on  the  White  Nile.*  A  Naturalist's  Experiences  in  the 
Soudan.  J^y  Harry  W.  Witherby.  8vo.  Loudon,  HK)2.  'Knowledge' 
Office.    117  pp.    Price  2«.  Orf.] 

This  little  book  is  a  reprint  (with  additions  and  corrections) 
<»f  Mr.  Witherby's  popular  account  of  his  experiences  on 
the  White  Nile  in  the  spring  of  1900.  It  is  nicely  illustrated 
from  photographs,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  particularly 
by  those  who  contemplate  similar  expeditions.  A  list  of  the 
birds  met  with  is  given  in  an  appendix.  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Witherby's  scientific  account 
of  the  collection  made  on  the  White  Nile  was  published  in 
tbih  Journal  m  1901. 
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XXXI.— OW/Mary. 

Dr.  Emil  Holub,  Herr  Carl  Euler,  Lt.-Col.  the  Rt.  Hon. 
E.  H.  Cooper,  and  Lord  Malcolm. 

Dr.  ExMil  Holub,  the  well-known  African  traveller  and 
collector,  died  at  Vienna  on  the  21  st  of  February  last,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Holub  was  a  native  of 
liohemia  and  of  Czech  descent.  He  was  educated  as  an 
apothecary,  but  emigrated  early  in  life  to  South  Africa,  and 
practised  as  a  doctor  at  Kimberley  and  elsewhere.  His 
original  inducement  to  penetrate  into  the  far  interior  of  the 
country  was  his  ardent  taste  for  Natural  History,  especially 
Ornithology,  to  the  pursuit  of  which  his  first  seven  years 
of  travel  were  mainly  devoted.  His  journeys  were  described 
in  his  'Sicben  Jahre  in  Siid-Afrika'  (Wien,  1881),  a  work 
which  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in  London. 
In  conjunction  with  the  late  Freiherr  v.  Pelzeln,  the  col- 
lection of  birds  made  on  this  occasion  was  described  by  him 
in  a  volume  entitled  ^Beitrage  zur  Omithologie  Siidafrikas' 
(Vienna,  1882)*.  Dr.  Holub  subsequently  returned  to 
South  Africa,  and  made  a  more  extended  expedition  into  the 
Marotse  and  Mashukulumbe  countries  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
now  forming  part  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  During  his  four 
years'  wanderings  on  this  occasion  (1883-87)  a  large  col- 
lection of  native  arms  and  implements,  as  well  as  of  natural 
objects,  was  made,  and  was  exhibited  at  Vienna  on  his 
return  to  Europe.  This  journey  was  described  in  his  work 
*  Von  der  Capstadt  ins  Land  der  Maschukulumbe '  (2  vols., 
Vienna,  1890). 

Carl  Euler,  the  well-known  Brazilian  ornithologist,  died 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  27th  of  November,  1901.  He  was 
born  at  Basel,  in  Switzerland,  in  1834,  and  after  finishing 
his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  there,  emigrated  to  Brazil  in 
1853,  and  settled  at  the  German  colony  of  Cantagallo^  in 
the  province  of  Rio.  Here  he  became  Swiss  Vice-Consul 
and  owned  a  large  farm  called  the  Fazenda  do  Bom  Valle, 

♦  For  notice  of  this  work,  see  *  Ibi«,*  1882,  p.  4(12. 
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M'hilc  he  spent  all  his  leisure  time  on  the  study  of  the  birds 
of  the  surrounding  distriet.  Entering  into  relations  with 
Dr.  Cabanis,  of  Berlin,  Euler  contributed  to  the  'Journal 
fiir  Ornithologie '  a  series  of  excellent  field-notes  on  the 
birds  of  Brazil  and  their  nesting-habits  and  eggs,  which  were 
commenced  in  1867  (see  J.  f.  O.  18G7,  p.  177).  In  1877, 
not  being  able  to  continue  his  work  at  Cantagallo,  Euler 
moved  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  subsequently  prepared  the  new 
edition  of  his  ornitholojjical  papers,  wliich  was  published  by 
Dr.  V.  Ihering  (to  whom  we  are  niaiulv  indebted  for  thc^se 
notes  on  Euler's  life)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Re  vista 
<lo  Muscu  Paulista'  (see  Mbis,'  1901,  p.  132). 

Of  Euler's  collections,  some  went  to  the  Museum  at 
Berlin  and  others  to  the  National  Mustuni  at  Uio.  Euler 
was  an  excellent  field-naturalist  and  observer,  but  had  little 
disposition  for  strictly  scientific  ornithology. 

Lt.-Col.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Henry  Coopkr,  P.C\,  of 
Markree  Castle,  Colloony,  Sli;;o,  and  4*2  Portman  Square, 
London,  who  ditnl  on  February  2Gth  last,  became  a  Memlx^r 
of  the  B.O.U.  in  1880.  He  began  experiments  with  a 
view  to  introducing  the  Black  Grouse  on  his  Irish  estates 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  at  first  obtained  siK'ciuieus 
from  Scotland.  More  recently  he  imported  examples  of 
the  same  species  from  Norway.  But  although  in  both  cases 
the  birds  survived  for  a  few  years,  they  never  bred,  and 
eventually  died  out,  as  Capt.  Barrett- Hamilton  has  recorded 
(see  *  Insh  Nat.'  viii.  pp.  41,  43).  Col.  Cooper  was  equally 
uusueces>ful  with  similar  attempts  to  introduce  into  Ireland 
Capercailzies,  Reeves's  Pheasants,  Hawfinches,  and  other 
birds. 

John  Winufikld,  first  Baron  Malcolm  ok  Poltalloch, 
who  died  on  the  Gth  of  March  hist,  \ias  horn  in  1833, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxtonl.  He  \ia» 
Lieut.-Col.  commanding  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  High* 
landers  Voruntirr  Battali<jn,  and  M.P.  for  Argyllshire  fn)ni 
188(>-1S1>2.      Lord  Malcolm  was  elected  to  the  B.O.U.  in 
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1875,  havinj^  displayed  considerable  interest  in  Ornithology, 
and  being  the  possessor  of  a  noted  collection  of  birds,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  liis  father.  The  specimens  of  this 
collection  were  set  up  by  Lead  beater,  and  from  him,  in  all 
proi)ability..  was  purchased  an  egg  of  the  Great  Auk  at  a 
a  price  which  in  these  days  would  seem  ridiculous  (from  £1 
to  £3,  it  is  said,  but  accounts  vary) .  Lord  Malcolm,  though 
very  fond  of  birds,  was  not  given  to  writing  upon  th?m,  and 
his  name  docs  not  appear  among  the  contributors  to  our 
cohimns. 


XX XH. — Letters,  ExtractSy  Notices,  6fC. 

We  have  icceived  the  following  letters  addressed  to  "  The 
Editors ''  :— 

Sirs, — I  think  that  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
readers  of  '  The  Ibis '  to  know  that  H.M.  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
our  present  King,  has  disposed  of  the  ornithological 
collection  that  his  grandfather,  Vittorio  Emanuele  IL,  put 
together  at  Mandria,  not  far  from  Turin.  The  collection 
had  been  removed  to  the  Ca.stle  of  Moncalieri,  and  quite 
recently  it  was  divided  between  the  Museum  of  Turin  and 
that  of  Rome.  The  birds  allotted  to  the  latter  museum 
include  the  well-known  specimen  of  Alca  impcnnis,  whicli 
Victor  Emanuel,  the  grandfather,  had  bought  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Pastor  Mrchm.  The  series  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  Turin  contains,  among  other  rarities,  a  specimen  of 
Ceriomis  caboti,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  small  paper 
of  mine  published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  '  for  1871  (pp.  495-49G)  ;  but  the  rarest 
bird  is  a  Garrulus  lidthi,  of  which  only  three  specimens  are 
known,  and  which  I  have  mentioned  in  another  paper  of 
mine,  "  Nota  intorno  al  Garrulus  lidthii*'  (Atti  R,  Ac.  Sc. 
Tor.  vii.  1872,  pp.  473-470).  Of  this  species  two  living 
specimens  were  brought  from  Japan  and  given  to  King 
Victor  Emanuel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
has  become  of  the  second  specimen,  which,  on  its  sale  at 


o2l-  Lelters,  Ertrarts,  So' ins,  .V". 

Florence,  was  bought  l)y  tlic  late  M.  V(  kcmans,  Director  <if 

t!'e  Zoological   Ganbn   of   Auiwerp.     Kvcu   at  the  prenent 

day  we   arc   ignorant  of    the   exact    locality    inhabited    by 

this  rare  Jav. 

Yours  &c., 
Turin  Zoological  Museum.  T.  Salvadori. 

22nd  March,  1902. 


S»Rs, — Having  long  paid  particular  attention  to  Baer's 
Pochard,  I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  J.  (}.  Millais's  note 
in  *The  Ibis'  for  last  January  (p.  192)  on  the  courtship  of 
the  species.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  briefly  drew  attention 
to  the  gesture  which  he  describes  some  years  ago  (Journ. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.  1897^  p.  527),  and  later  recorded  that  it  was 
common  to  the  female  of  the  species  (Proc.  As.  Soc.  Benp., 
April  1878). 

Since  then  I  have  seen  the  male  Whitc-cvcd  Pochard 
{Nyroca  ftrruginta)  jerk  b.ick  its  neck  in  a  precisely  similar 
mauTicr  to  its  near  ally ;  but  as  the  neck  in  this  species  is 
shorter  and  thicker  than  in  Nyroca  dneri,  the  general  effect 
is  far  less  striking.  I  have  not  seen  tlie  female  White-eyed 
Pochard  indulge  in  this  backward  jerk  of  the  neck,  but  she 
will  probably  prove  to  jxisscss  the  habit,  since  the  so-called 
pairing-gestures  of  male  birds  are  very  often  shared  by  the 
females,  being  indeed  in  many  cases  apparently  the  exprcssiou 
of  several  emotions  and  proper  to  the  whole  species.  Every* 
body  must  have  noticed  the  nodding  of  the  head  in  the 
domesticated  Mallard,  and  the  erection  of  the  crest  and 
expansion  and  swinging  of  the  tail  in  the  Muscovy  Duck, 
signs  of  emotion  common  to  lK)th  sexes. 

Returning  to  Baer's  Pochard,  it  may  interest  your  readers 

to  know  that  this  species  has  not  appeared  in  our  Bazaar 

this  winter. 

Yours  &c., 

Indian  Museum,  CuIcuttA.  F.  Fl.\.\. 

10th  April,  1902. 

Sirs, — Judging  from  the  editorial  note  in  'The  Ibis/ 
April  11K)2,  p.  353,  it  has  come  uiK)n  the  Editors  as  a  shock 
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til  at  Ritter  von  Tschusi  should  have  ventured  to  re-name  the 
British  Dipper. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Sharpe,  in  the  'Cata- 
logue of  Birds/  vol.  vi.  p.  309  (1881),  had  already  stated 
"  that  to  the  experienced  eye  the  English  specimens  form  an 
easily  recognisable  race  " ;  and  that  at  Tring  we  have  long  ago 
appreciated  the  differences.  If  Dr.  Sharpe  were  re-writing 
the  above-cited  volume,  I  feel  sure  that  he  also  would  now 
allow  the  British  Dipper^s  right  to  a  new  name  ;  for,  after 
all,  Ritter  von  Tschusi,  by  giving  a  subspecific  name  to  this 
bird,  is  only  expressing  in  a  different  and  more  concise  way 
what  Dr.  Sliarpe  wrote  twenty-one  years  ago. 

Yours  &c.. 

Zoological  Museum,  Tring,  Herts.  Walter  Rothschild. 

5>0th  April,  lOCi. 


Sirs, — You  conclude  one  of  your  notices  in  your  last 
number  (above,  p.  351)  with  the  words  '*  What  was  the 
Cahow  ?  *'  I  thought  this  question  had  been  answered 
half  a  century  ago  !  I  have  never  heard  a  doubt  about  it 
expressed  by  any  ornithologist  who  knew  anything  of  the 
Bermudas.  I  lived  myself  in  the  islands  from  1846  to  1849. 
In  1847  I  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Jardinc,  stating  that  from 
what  the  fishermen  had  told  me  of  the  Cahow  (which  was 
well  known  to  them)  I  believed  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  Petrels  (Jard.  Contr.  to  Ornith.  1849,  p.  79).  I 
afterwards,  in  company  with  the  late  Sir  J.  Campbell  Orde, 
obtained  specimens  of  the  bird  and  some  of  its  eggs  near 
the  Cooper  Islands.  The  late  Col.  H.  M.  Drummond-Hay 
and  Lt  -Col.  Wcdderburn  also  procured  specimens  of  it,  as 
did  Mr.  Ilurdis.  No  doubt  there  are  even  now  a  few  pairs 
still  lingering  about  the  home  of  their  ancestors.  I  observe 
that  Mr.  Verrill  has  misquoted  Mr.  Hurdis,  who  says  that 
the  Shearwater,  Puffinus  obscurus  (with  which  P.  auduboni 
is  rightly  identified  by  Mr.  Salvin),  is  still  known  by  the 
fishermen  as  "  the  Cahow.''  See  also  Jones,  '  Naturalist 
in  Bermuda,'  p.  94.      In  1874  Capt.  Reid,  R.E.,  found  a 
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few  pairs  of  this  bird  with  two  nests.  Unless  ruthless 
visitors  have  exterminated  them  very  recently,  they  still 
visit  the  Bermudas  in  the  breeding-season.  I  may  add  that 
the  eggs,  which  were  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  are 
very  smooth  and  shiny.  Happily  the  Dusky  Shearwater 
has  many  other  breeding-haunts,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
its  universal  extinction  at  present.  But  I  have  said  enough 
in  refutation  of  Mr.  VerrilTs  dogmatic  statement  that  the 
Cahow  was  certainly  not  a  Shearwater. 

Yours  &c., 

College,  Durham.  11.  B.  Thistkam. 

8tb  April,  1002. 

[We  regret  to  have  been  misled  by  Mr.  Verrill.  The 
Cahow  question  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Birds'  (p.  831),  which  we  had  quite  overlooked. — Eon.] 


Fertilization  of  Plants  by  Birds. — We  all  know  that  insects 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  fertilization  of  plants,  but 
it  is  a  more  recent  discovery  that  birds  also  in  some  eases 
perform  the  same  function.  In  a  paper  cm  New  Zealand 
Flowers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London  on  February  2i)\\i  last,  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Thomsou, 
some  observations  were  made  on  the  birds  which  visit  them 
and  appear  to  help  in  cross-fertilization,  e.^.,  the  Korimako 
{Anthornis  melanura)j  the  Grey  Warbler  ((ttrygone  flavin 
rostris),  the  Pied  Fantail  {Rhipidura  flahellifera) ,  and  the 
Yellow-breasted  Tit  {Petraca  macrocephala).  Of  these  the 
Korimuko  was  ascertained  to  assist  in  the  fertilization  of 
the  native  fuchsias,  on  quitting  which  it  was  observed  that 
the  bird  had  its  head  stained  with  the  bright  blue  pollen  of 
the  flowers. 

Sew  Same  for  the  British  Jf'ren. — We  have  already  recorded 
the  bestowal  of  a  new  name  on  the  British  Dipper  (see  above 
p.  353),  and  have  now  a  fresh  surprise  for  our  ornithological 
friends.     The  British  Wren,  we  are  told,  ought  to  be  called 
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"  Oibiorchilus  troglodytes  troglodytes  (Linn.)  ^' !  Mr.  Ober- 
holser  ('Auk/  1902,  p.  175)  maintains  that  the  section  of 
the  Wrens  to  which  the  British  species  belongs  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  "Anorthura"  assigned  to  it  in  the  'Catalogue 
of  Birds/  because  ^^ Anorthura^'  is  the  strict  equivalent  of 
Troglodytes,  and  Troglodytes  is  properly  applicable  to  the 
American  group  of  Wrens  typified  by  Troglodytes  a'edon. 
He  therefore  proposes  for  Motacilla  troglodytes  o{  hmtiBdus 
the  new  generic  name  Oibiorchilus,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  trinomialism  now  in  fashion,  the  British  Wren  becomes 
Oibiorchilus  troglodytes  troglodytes  I 

To  this  we  reply  that  ordinary  common  sense  is  sufficient 
to  teach  us  that  the  type  of  the  genus  Troglodytes  of  Vieillot 
was  intended  to  be  Motacilla  troglodytes  Linn.,  although 
Vieillot,  when  he  first  mentioned  the  genus  in  his  'Oiseaux 
de  I'Ameriqne  Septcntrionale  ^  (ii.  p.  52),  naturally  enough, 
only  referred  to  the  American  species.  But  on  turning  to 
Vieillot's  List  of  Genera  in  his  'Analyse,'  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ^' Troglodyte^^  of  Buffon  {  =  Motacilla  troglodytes 
Linn.)  is  placed  first  in  his  list  of  species  of  Troglodytes  and 
Troglodytes  a'edon  second.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  denied  that 
Vieillot  has  here  pointed  out  what  was  his  obvious  intention 
in  the  plainest  manner.  We  therefore  venture  to  reject 
Mr.  Oberholser's  view  that  T,  aidon  is  the  typical  species 
of  the  genus  Troglodytes,  and  we  shall  continue  to  call  our 
British  Wren  by  its  time-honoured  name.  Even  if  the 
contrary  opinion  be  held  to  be  correct  acconling  to  the 
rules  of  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  A.O.U.,  we  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  separating  Troglodytes  a'edon  and  its 
allied  forms  from  T.  parvulus  generically. 


Balieniceps  at  Khartum. — Mr.  W.  A.  Milner  has  kindly 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  BaltJtniceps  rexy  lately 
taken  from  a  specimen  living  in  the  Sirdar's  Palace  Garden 
at  Khartum.  This  bird,  after  being  "  winged,"  was  captured 
alive  on  the  While  Nile  by  Col.  Sparkcn  and  presented  to 
Lady  Wingate.      It    will    be    recollected    that    two   living 
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Societv'i  Gardrna.     Vt'e  bavR  not  hinrtl  of  aiiv  living  sprrt- 
iiiciiH  linvine  brni  ohtaitin]  Hincr  llint  (Ulc. 
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Birds  on  the  Black  Sea  in  Winter, — Mr.  Jack  Chapman, 
writing  from  Souvoraski,  at  the  north-cast  corner  of  the 
Black  Sea,  says : — ''  During  the  whole  of  the  winter  there 
are  great  quantities  of  Honey- Buzzards  here,  but  what  they 
feed  01)  during  the  very  cold  weather  I  cannot  understand. 
Crowds  of  Hen,  Marsh,  and  Montag:u's  Harriers  also  spend 
the  winter  here,  and  are  very  interesting  to  watch.  So  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  when  the  ground  is  soft  they  live  on  the 
ants  and  mole-crickets  which  are  passing  the  winter  just 
under  the  surface.  When  it  is  hard  weather  large  quantities 
of  Larks  and  other  small  birds  collect  in  flocks  near  the 
river.  It  is  then  very  interesting  and  exciting  to  watch  the 
Harriers.  They  fly  slowly  up  wind  for  two  or  three  hundred 
yards ;  then  turn  round  and  come  full  speed  down  wind 
close  to  the  ground,  and  as  they  dash  through  the  crowds  of 
small  birds,  catch  any  one  that  is  unlucky  enough  to  get 
directly  in  the  way.  If  they  fail  to  kill  they  repeat  the 
performance.  They  hardly  ever  follow  a  bird — I  presume, 
because  they  are  not  active  enough  on  the  wing  to  catch  one 
if  they  did.  However  hard  the  weather,  the  Honey-Buzzanls 
do  not  seem  to  trouble  about  the  small  birds;  but  I  have 
seen  them  on  occasions  follow  up  a  Duck  that  I  have  badly 
wounded  and  eat  it  when  it  has  fallen,  much  to  my  disgust. 
During  the  autumn  great  flocks  of  Hobbies  stay  here  for  a 
time,  but  they  all  go  away  before  the  cold  weather  comes. 
There  have  been  a  pair  of  birds  here  the  whole  winter  that 
I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  name  of.  They  are 
Geese,  and  the  whole  of  the  breast  is  quite  red.  They  may 
be  Ruddy  Sheldrakes,  but,  from  what  I  can  remember  of 
one  I  shot  last  year,  that  bird  is  no  bigger  than  the  ordinary 
Sheldrake,  while  this  Goose,  as  I  presume  it  to  be,  is  cun- 
sidcrably  larger.^^ 

[The  Goose  is  obviously  Anser  ruficoHis,  which  is  well 
known  to  visit  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  in  winter,  and 
occasionally  to  go  as  far  south  as  Egypt. — Edd.] 


Hybrid    between  Peacock     and    Guinea-fowl. — We    are 
indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  'The  Fidd*  for  the  use  of  the 
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annexed  engraving,  from  a  iihotnyrajih  inken  liy  Mr.  Pmyjte 
of  Aylesbury.  It  roprespiitK  a  very  rrniurkHble  liirii.  now  id 
tlie  i>o»csNiou  nr  tlic  Hon.  Walti^r  Rotli^fliilil,  M.P..  ithicti 
is  slated  to  lia^e  twen  Itrcd  between  ii  wliite  Pcuctii-k  niid  a 
hen  Guinea-fowl.     The  head  and  neck  );ive  ineontravrrtible 
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llrbrid  bvtwi-ui 


id  fen^ftlu  ( i iiinr«-((>wl. 


evidence  of  the  Peacuek  oire,  the  while  |)Iiimngi:  of  whirli  i» 
«howu  in  the  primarini  of  the  wingit.  'the  ntt  of  tiic 
plumage  is  that  of  the  female  pan-nt,tlie  t!«inca-fiiwl.  Thi» 
hird  was  obtained  from  France  by  Mr.  Ca«laiif[,  and  kept  bj 
him  until  it  had  moulted  in  the  usual  muuuii,  Iwfure  il  was 
added  to  Mr.  KothwrWld's  museum. 
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Natural  History  Society). 

[Continued  from  p.  400.] 

No.  362.  LocusTELLA  STRAMINBA.  Turkeston  Grasshopper- 
Warbler. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Beid^  this  Warbler 
frequents  the  grass  and  tamarisk.jungle  of  the  Gogra  near 
Byramghat,  and  similar  low-lying  grass-land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges^  Goomti,  and  Sail,  but  is  numerically  rare  and 
diflRcult  to  procure. 

Mr.  Reid  writes  : — "  The  only  specimen  I  have,  I  captured 
alive  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  get  a  fairly 
distant  shot  at  it.  I  had  already  blown  two  to  pieces,  when 
I  saw  the  bird  suddenly  sneak  into  a  small  patch  of  '  doob ' 
grass,  and  rushing  up  I  caught  it  between  the  rooting 
runners  of  the  grass  and  the  ground,  so  tightly  squeezed  in 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  out.'' 

No.  363.  '^AcRocEPHALUs  sTENTOREus.  Indian  Great 
Reed-Warbler. 

Evidently  not  uncommon  in  the  jheel  district  near  Ajgaen^ 
whence  the  Museum  collector  has  obtained  several  specimens. 
Not  improbably  it  has  been  overlooked.  I  think  that  it 
departs  after  the  cold  weather,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
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No.  366.  *AcROCEPHALUs  DUMETORUM.  Blyth's  Reed' 
Warbler. 

A  cold-weather  visitant.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  there 
are  three  skins  (c?)  iii  the  Museum,  one  from  Lucknow  and 
wo  from  Ajgaen. 

No.  374.  Orthotomus  sutorius.     Indian  Tailor -bird. 

Phutki  [H.  Lucknow]. 

The  Indian  Tailor-bird  is  a  common  and  permanent 
resident,  being  found  in  gardens,  hedge-rows,  topes,  and 
jungle  of  all  kinds  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  it  prefers 
cover  near  human  dwellings.  It  has  a  pretty  note — hardly 
a  song — which,  to  those  that  know  it,  discloses  the  where- 
abouts of  the  bird  when  it  would  otherwise  be  passed  over. 
The  nest  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  but  is  almost 
always  composed  of  two  leaves  only,  and,  according  to  my 
experience,  is  invariably  lined  with  cotton-down.  Brinjal, 
guavas,  and  crotons  are  favourite  nesting-places.  The 
breeding-season  lasts  from  March  to  August,  but  the  greater 
number  of  nests  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  June  and  July. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dates  in  my  diarj' : — 

Mar.  31.  Xent  in  a  croton-plant.     4  fn'sh  egx^**     (Fyzabad.) 

April  4.  Nest  ready  for  eggs. 

May  26.  Nest  building.     3  fn'fth  eggs.    June  3. 

June  8.  Nest  in  a  croton-plant.     4  fresh  e^v>. 

July  17.         „                    „                5 

Aug.  10.         „                    „                5        „ 

The  eggs  are  of  three, or  possibly  more,  varieties  :  (a)  white 
with  red  blotches  ;    (6)   white,  faintly  sj)eckled   with   red  • 
{c)  blue,  blotched  with  red. 

Average  of  4  (blue)  Lucknow  t'^^^. 

Average  meaaurement    'iVy"  x  '40 ' 

Measurement  of  largi^st  i^^^ -iVd"  x  •4<>" 

.,  smallest  egg     •<W"x*43" 

Average  of  1>  (white)  Lucknow  eggv. 

Average  measurement    '04"  x  '46" 

Meaaurement  of  largest  e^ '70"  x  '48" 

„  smallest  egg    tM'x^^" 
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No.  377.  LusciNioLA  melanopogon.  Motistached  Sedge^ 
Warbler, 

I  have  ucvcr  actually  shot  and  handled  this  species^  so 
will  quote  Reid^s  remarks  : — 

"The  Moustached  Sedge- Warbler  is  fairly  common  in 
all  suitable  localities,  but  only,  I  think,  during  the  cold 
weather.  In  the  low-lying  grass-covered  lands  here  and 
there  on  the  banks  of  Goomti,  in  the  grass  and  tamarisk- 
jungle  or  the  semi-swamps  about  Byramghat,  and  in  similar 
localities  on  the  Khadir  lands  of  the  Oudh  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  it  is  not  uncommon  ;  while  a  few  may  sometimes 
be  found  in  rushy  swamps  and  nooks  on  such  rivers  as  the 
Goomti  and  Sail.  From  its  skulking  habits,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  fair  shot  at  it,  unless  at  very  close  quarters,  when  it 
generally  gets  mangled  almost  beyond  recognition.^' 

No.  381.  CisTicoLA  cuRSiTANS.     Rufous  Fantail-Warbler. 

Phutki  [H.].     Tic-tic  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

The  Rufous  Fantail-Warbler  is  very  common  in  suitable 
localities,  that  is,  where  there  is  heavy  grass-jungle.  On 
the  Cantonment  Grass  Farm  it  is  particularly  abundant, 
and  there  I  have,  on  many  occasions,  found  its  nest.  It 
breeds,  I  fancy,  twice  in  the  year,  once  in  March  or  early 
April  and  again  in  the  rains.  The  nest,  a  most  delicate 
little  cup,  made  of  white  vegetable  fibre,  down, 'and  hair, 
is  fastened  to  three  or  four  stems  of  grass  which  fall  over 
and  partially  hide  it,  making  it  by  no  means  easy  to  discover. 
The  eggs  are  three,  four,  or  five,  white  or  bluish-white,  with 
red  spots  and  speckles. 

The  following  dates  occur,  amongst  others,  in  my  diary  : — 

Mar.    30.    Nest  and  5  eggs  (hard-set). 
April     7.  „       4  eggs  (fresh). 

June    25.  „       4    „        „ 

July    14.  w       *i  eggs  (deserted). 

„     20.  „       3  eggs  (fresh). 

„      26.  „       I  e^^  (deserted). 

Average  measurement  of  4  Lucknow  eggs  ....  *62''x'45" 

2n2 
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No.  382.  *Franklinia  gracilis.  Pranklin*s  IVren^ 
Warbler. 

I  have  only  ouce  observed  this  bird,  having  met  with  a 
pair  on  May  9,  1901.  To  Mr.  Benjamin  Aitken  is  really 
due  the  credit  of  adding  it  to  our  local  fauna.  We  were 
walking  through  some  babool-jungle,  when  he  called  my 
attention  to  a  loud  note  coming  from  one  of  the  trees,  and 
asked  me  what  it  was.  On  my  expressing  my  ignorance, 
he  advised  me  to  shoot  the  bird,  which  I  did,  after  some 
difficulty.  About  half  the  tail-feathers  were  missing,  but 
whether  this  was  due  to  the  shot  or  to  moult,  I  do  not  know. 

Possibly,  though  I  hardly  think  so,  this  bird  may  be  com- 
moner than  it  appears  to  be,  for  these  little  Wren-Warblers 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  As  they  seldom  range  far,  it  is 
possible  that  this  species  breeds  here,  and  I  shall  keep  a  look 
out  for  its  nest  ;  but,  up  to  date,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  either  nest  or  eggs  that  might  belong  to  it. 

No.  384.  Franillinia  BUCHAXANi.  Rufous-fronted  fVren- 
Warbler. 

Phutki  [H.].      Titmouse  [Anglo-Indian  boys] . 

The  Rufous-fronted  Wren- Warbler  is  not  uncommon  in 
grass-jungle,  especially  where  there  are  ravines  studded 
with  babool.  I  have  only  once  found  the  nest,  a  globular 
structure  of  grass,  with  a  hole  in  the  side  near  the  top  ^  it 
contained  two  eggs,  whitish  with  faint  red  speckles. 

Average  measurement  of  5  Lucknow  eggs  '60"  x   iG". 

No.  402.  Sylvia  appinis.  Indian  Lesser  White-throaied 
Warbler. 

This  bird  is  pretty  generally  spread  over  the  Division  in 
cold  weather.  It  is  particularly  partial  to  the  babool  and 
grass-jungle  along  railway-lines.  According  to  Keid,  it 
is  also  common  in  the  thorn-  and  dhak-jungles  near 
Kahimabad.  The  same  authority  states  that  it  avoids 
mango-topes. 

No.  407,  Phtlloscopus  tristis.     Brown  Willow- Warhier. 

This  little  bird  is  common  during  the  cold  weather  in 

babool-jimgle,  where  it  may  be  seen  going  about  in  small 
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parties  hunting  for  insects.  Beid  says  that  it  arrives  as 
earlj  as  September,  and  leaves  as  late  as  Aprils  but  I  have 
only  noticed  it  during  the  colder  months.  It  is  also  found 
in  mango-topes. 

No.  418.  Phylloscopus  humii.    Hume's  Willow-Warbler. 

Fairly  common,  though  less  so,  I  should  fancy,  than 
P.  tristis.  It  inhabits  much  the  same  localities,  and  arrives 
and  departs  about  the  same  time. 

No.  42h  AcANTHOPNEUSTE  NiTiDUs.  Greeti  Willow^ 
Warbler, 

Reid  says  : — "  Only,  I  think,  a  cold-weather  visitant, 
though  I  have  shot  it  in  September,  and  as  late  as  the  end 
of  April.  It  frequents  mango-topes,  and  is  fairly  abundant 
in  the  fences  along  the  railway.^^ 

My  observations  agree  with  the  above,  and  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add. 

No.  422.  *AcANTHOPNEUSTEviRiDANUS.  Greenish  H^llow- 
Warbler, 

In  the  Museum  are  three  specimens  (c?  c?  ?  )>  identified  as 
belonging  to  this  species,  labelled  ''  Lucknow."  They  were 
obtained  by  the  native  Museum  collector. 

No.  404.  PiiixiA  sociALis.     Ashy  Wren-Warbler. 

Phutki  [II.].     Tom-tit  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

This  little  bird  is  a  common  and  permanent  resident^ 
and  is  especially  fond  of  dhak-  and  thorn-jungle.  Reid 
remarks  that  "  it  is  very  destructive  in  gardens,  where  it 
destroys  peas  with  a  vengeance,  snapping  its  tail  at  anyone 
who  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  apparently  favourite 
pastime/'  The  reference  to  the  tail-snapping  brought  on 
poor  Reid's  head  the  scorn  of  A.  O.  Hume,  but,  though 
badly  expressed,  the  former's  observation  was  correct.  When 
disturbed  this  bird  flits  about,  jerking  its  tail,  and  making 
a  snapping  noise.  This  snap  is,  in  my  opinion,  made  by 
bringing  the  two  mandibles  sharply  together.  Whenever  it 
does  this,  the  bird  jerks  its  tail — hence  Rcid's  ermr.  It  makes 
a  nest  like  that  oE  a  Tailor-bird,  but  with  rarely  less  than 
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three  or  four  leaves  stitched  together,  and  lined  with  hair, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  true  Tailor-hird,  which  lines  the 
structure  with  cotton.  On  one  occasion  I  found  a  nest  of 
this  bird  in  a  clump  of  patowal,  made  of  woven  grass  like  that 
of  P.  inomata,  I  have  always  taken  the  eggs  in  June  and 
July  ;  but  I  once  had  one  which  was  hard-set  brought  to  me 
on  March  31st.  They  are  four  or  five  in  number,  glossy^ 
and  of  a  beautiful  brick -red. 

Average  of  1 3  Lucknow  eggs    '($2"  x  '4o" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg -i^i"  x  '47" 

„  smallest  egg     -C.^"  v  -42" 

No.  465.  *Prinia  sylvatica.     Jungle  Wren-Warhler. 

So  far  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  judge,  this  bird  is  very 
local.  I  believe  that  the  late  Major  Cock  found  it  not 
uncommonly  in  the  Sitapur  district ;  but  I  know  of  only  one 
spot  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  Lucknow,  and  that  is  in  the 
patowal  grass  on  the  side  of  the  railway  as  it  runs  by  the 
Martiniere  College  park.  Tliat  the  bird  cannot  be  common 
is,  I  think,  evident,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Reid  did  not 
mention  it,  but  because  the  Martiniere  boys,  than  whom 
none  are  cleverer  egg-finders,  did  not  formerly  know  it.  I 
have  found  its  nest,  a  pretty  little  domed  ball  of  grass, 
built  close  to  the  ground,  on  three  occasions :  once  in  June, 
1895,  when  the  eggs  were  taken  by  a  boy,  and  twice  in  the 
rains  of  1901.  The  first  of  these  two  nests  contained  an 
^S?>  which  disap{)cared ;  the  second  contained  a  clutch 
of  fi\Q  of  a  dull  green  colour,  with  a  ring  of  faint  red 
dots.  These  I  took  on  July  27th,  and  the  binl  was 
sitting.  I  had  a  good  view  of  her  as  she  j)erche(i  on  a  pieee 
of  wire,  but  unfortunatelv  failed  to  secure  l.er. 

Average  of  r»  Lucknow  egrg*» OM' '  x  ■♦'M>" 

Measurement  of  largest  v^ 'I'A"  x  ••"»<>" 

M  smalK'st  ejrjr    'i^'2"  x  'o\ " 

No.  4G6.  Prinia  inorxata.     Indian  Wrtn-Warbler, 
(ihas  Phutki  [H.].     Weaver-bird  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 
The   Indian  Wren-Warbler  is   extremely    common,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sar])atta  or  patowal  grasps  used  for  thatching. 
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In  this  it  breeds  abundantly  during  the  rains^  making  a  lovely 
little  egg-shaped  nest,  with  a  hole  in  the  side  near  the 
top.  The  structure  is  composed  of  thin  strips  of  the  grass, 
and  is  unlined.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  of  two 
types  :  {a)  green,  with  black,  brown,  and  purple  blotches  and 
streaks  ;  (h)  pinky  white,  with  similar  marks.  The  latter 
are  very  uncommon. 

Average  of  02  Lucknow  eggs  (green) ....  '00"  X  "io" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg '62"  x  '45" 

„  smallest  egg    '53"  x  '44" 

Average  of  8  Lucknow  eggs  (white)    ....  '67"  X  '41" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg '69"  X  '42" 

„  smallest  egg  •66"x-42" 

It  may  be  noted  that  all  small  birds  and  Warblers  are 
here  called  "  Phutki  "  indiscriminately. 

No.  469.  Lanius  lahtoka.     Indian  Grey  Shrike. 

Safed  lahtora  [H.].  Big-caste  Butcher-bird  [Anglo- 
Indian  boys]. 

The  Grey  Shrike,  though  not  numerous,  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  is  particularly  partial  to  babool-topes.  It  feeds 
on  crickets,  locusts,  lizards,  and  the  like.  It  may 
occasionally  seize  a  sickly  or  young  bird,  but  I  have  never 
(ictually  seen  it  do  so.  It  breeds  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  July.  I  have  found  a  considerable 
number  of  the  nests,  always  massive  cups  of  thorns,  rags^ 
tow,  grass,  and  feathers,  neat  and  warm  internally,  but  very 
untidy  externally,  and  often  visible  for  some  distance  away. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  in  babool  trees,  but  once  I  shot 
a  bird  off  a  nest  with  four  eggs  in  a  shcshum  tree  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground. 

When  there  are  eggs  only,  the  bird  is  very  shy,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  get  a  good  view  of  it  as  it  flies  away. 
For  the  above-mentioned  specimen  I  had  to  wait  nearly  an 
hour  before  I  could  get  a  chance  of  a  shot.  When  there 
are  young  it  is  quite  another  matter,  and  the  parents  are  in 
general  very  bold.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  examining 
her  brood,  the  hen  ran  up  and  down  the  branches  close  to 
me  just  like  a  squirrel.     The  greatest  number  of  eggs  which  I 
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have  ever  found  was  five,  but  I  faucy  that  four  is  the  proper 
number,  and  three  hard-Aet  eggs  or  young  are  frequent. 
The  following  are  a  few  details  taken  from  my  diary  : — 

Mar.    4 nest  and  4  fresh  eggs :  babool. 

„    20 „        S  nearly-fledged  young :  babool. 

April  14 „        5  (3  set ;  2  rotten)  eggs :  babooL 

May    9 „        1  fresh  egg :    babool. 

„      22 ,        4  „         sheshuui. 

June  1.3 „        3  ,,        babool. 

July  11 M         2  lialf-fledjred  young  :  babool. 

Average  of  13  Luckuow  eggs l-01"x  '76'' 

Measurement  of  largest  egg     X-OiV'x  'W 

„  smallest  egg -MT"  x  -74" 

No.  473.  Lanius  vittatus.     Bay-backed  Shrike. 

Small-caste  Butcher-bird  [.\nglo-lndian  boys]. 

Not  very  numerous^  but  a  few  are  met  with  during  the 
season.  At  one  time  two  or  three  pairs  used  to  frequent 
the  "  cork  '*  trees  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  John's 
Ice  Factory,  but  of  late  years  they  have  disappeared.  I 
have  not  taken  many  nests^  and  in  most  instances  they  have 
been  hard  to  find,  as  the  bird  is  much  more  careful  iu 
concealing  her  home  than  other  Shrikes.  It  is  placed  in 
a  large  fork  close  to  the  trunk  for  preference,  and  is  verv 
neat,  made  of  rags,  tow,  grass,  kc.  The  eggs  are  from  three 
to  five,  of  the  usual  Shrike-like  character,  and  often  rerv 
handsome. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  my  discoveries  : — 

Mar.  l?l nest  ready  for  ejr^rs :  iMrk-trL»e. 

„     27 nest  and  1  fresh  e^g  :  babool. 

April  9 „        3  „ 

May    o yj        2  younjr :  babool. 

June   #•> „        :{  fresh  rjrjrs  :  babool. 

„     S» „        'J  youujr  and  i*  a<ldU.'d  I'gjrs :  bftlxK)!. 

„    .'M3 .,         !)  fresh  i-frg-* :  babool. 

July   1 ,.        '2  „  „ 

Avfra^  of  10  Lucknow  ejjrgs    '7\y'  x  mK)" 

Measurement  of  laryrest  egjr >! "  X  "tW 

„  »nialle&t  egg '7'J"  x  '."W 
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No.  476.  Lanius  erythronotub.     Rv/ous-backed  Shrike. 

Mattiya  lahtora  [H.]. 

According  to  my  experience  this  species  is  rarer  close 
to  Lucknow  than  either  L.  lahtora  or  L.  vittaius,  but  further 
out  in  the  District  it  is  much  the  commonest  Shrike.  I  saw 
numbers  on  the  telegraph-wires  one  day  in  December  as  I  was 
travelling  between  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore.  It  breeds  here, 
and  I  have  taken  what  I  believe  to  be  its  nest  and  eggs  on 
two  or  three  occasions.  They  resembled  those  of  L.  lahtora^ 
but  were  a  trifle  smaller.  I  saw  the  birds,  but  in  a  bad 
light,  when  it  was  impossible  to  swear  to  any  thing.  All  the 
nests  and  eggs  were  found  at  one  end  of  a  babool-tope,  and 
at  the  other  end  I  took  several  nests  of  L,  lahtora,  shooting 
the  birds.  I  distinctly  saw  both  the  Shrikes  in  the  tope, 
and  though  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  single  specimen 
of  L.  erythronotus  at  its  nest,  I  am  fairly  confident  of  the 
genuineness  of  my  eggs.  I  hope,  however,  to  succeed  later 
in  getting  a  clutch  with  the  parent  bird. 

Average  of  9  (presumed  eiythroftoius)  Lucknow  eggs. .     '97"  X  '73" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg    TOO"  X  '76" 

„  smallest  egg '96"x'7(y' 

No.  479.    Lanius  isabellinus.     Pale-brown  Shrike, 

Keid   stated  that  this  Shrike  was  not  common.     As  he 

apparently    got  only  one    specimen,   an    adult   (?  sex),  at 

Ajgaen,  which  is  now  in  the  Lucknow  Museum,  and  as  I 

have  never  met  with  it  in  seven  years,  I  think  that  it  cannot 

be  said  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  this  part  of  Oudh. 

No.  481.  Lanius  cristatus.     Brown  Shrike, 

This  pretty  Shrike  is  not  uncommon  in  the  cold  weather. 

I  have  often  s  een  and  shot  it  in  babool-topes  on  open  plains. 

Ail  the  specimens  that  I  have  secured  have  been  more  or 

less  barred. 

No.  488.  Tephrodornis  pondicerianus.  Common  Wood-- 
Shrike, 

Kerula  [II.,  teste  Reid].    Tanti-tuia  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

This  species  is  fairly  common  and  is  a  permanent  resident. 
According  to  Reid's  experience  and  my  own  it  is  always 
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found  in  gardens,  avenues,  or  mango-groves,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  low  scrub  or  dhak -jungle.  This  Shrike 
was  generally  noticed  by  me  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  Reid 
described  it  as  moving  about ''  in  small  parties,  apparently 
searching  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  for  insects,  cater- 
pillars, &c."  It  breeds  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
end  of  May — possibly  later. 

The  nest,  a  felted  cup  made  of  rootlets,  bits  of  bark, 
cloth,  string,  &c.,  and  coated  over  with  cobwebs,  is  very 
difficult  to  find.  The  bird  is  extremely  suspicious^  and 
cannot  easily  be  made  to  betray  its  home.  Moreover^  if 
a  nest  is  disturbed  during  the  building  process,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  forsaken  and  destroyed.  For  several  years  I 
tried  to  get  the  eggs,  but  without  success.  In  1901,  however, 
I  took  three  nests  with  my  own  hands :  — 

March  25. . . .  Bird  sitting  on  n«»8t  with  3  fresh  efrjp*. 

April  24  ... .  „  „  „  4  slightly  set  eggs :  J  »hot. 

May    l*r> „  „  „  3  newly  set  egp!'. 

The  first  nest  was  in  a  neem  tree,  the  other  two  were  in 
maugos.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  while  with  a  greenish 
tinge,  thickly  spotted  and  mottleil  with  various  shades  of 
brown  and  purple.  Those  of  the  first  and  second  uests 
have  the  markings  pretty  evenly  distributed  all  over,  but 
in  those  of  the  third  the  majority  go  to  form  dense  rings 
near.the  larger  end. 

The  note  of  this  bird,  though  difficult  to  express  in  words, 

is  pretty  and  mellow,  and  easily  reco[;jnised.      The  name 

given  to  this  species  by  the  Martinierc  boys  represents  the 

sound  about  as  nearly  as  any  word  can  do. 

Average  of  10  Lucknow  lygj*    'TO"  x  •'>»**" 

Measurement  of  Urgent  ^^^ •7o"x  '01" 

smallest  ^^^    m"  x  .VJ' 

No.  19().  Pkricrocotus  splciosus.  Indian  Scarlet  *l/i- 
nivct. 

Sat  suki  kapi  [II.,  teste  Keid]. 

In  the  winter  of  189 It  Mr.  John  S|)eneo,  of  La  Martiniere 
College,  shot  a  pair  of  birds,  male  and  female,  which  he  kindly 
gave  to  me.    I  had  only  just  arriveil  in  India  and  knew  nothing 
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about  its  ornithology.  By  the  aid  of  '^  Jerdon  ^'  I  made 
them  out  as  belonging  to  this  species^  but  unfortunately 
never  preserved  them.  I  have  never  actually  handled  a 
Lucknow  specimen  since.  Though  possibly  the  bird  may 
be  overlooked;  on  account  of  being  mistaken  for  its  smaller 
cousin^  P,  brevirostris,  I  think  that  it  is  but  a  rare  winter 
visitor  from  Kumaun.  Reid  has  written :  "  Rare  it  un- 
doubtedly is;  but  small  parties^  chiefly  females^  may  be 
met  with  occasionally^  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February^  in  mango-topes  all  over  the  Division,  while  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at 
Lucknow.  It  is  strange  that^  though  this  species  visits  us^ 
P.  roseus  does  not/^ 

No.  495.  Pericrocotus  brevirostris.  Short-billed  Mi- 
nivet. 

Sat  suki  kapi  [H.,  teste  Reid].  Large  Raja  Lai  [Anglo- 
Indian  boys]. 

A  fairly  common  winter  visitor^  frequenting  gardens  and 
mango-groves  in  large  and  small  parties^  the  females  pre- 
dominating. The  birds  generally  keep  near  ths  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  are  constantly  on  the  move,  flitting  from  twig  to 
twig  eagerly  searching  for  insects.  They  first  put  in  an 
appearance  about  November,  though  sometimes  as  early  as 
October,  and  depart  for  the  hills  in  February. 

No.  500.  Pericrocotus  peregrinus.     Small  Minivet. 

Raja  Lai  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

Til  is  pretty  little  bird  is  a  common  and  permanent 
resident.  Like  other  Mini  vets,  it  goes  about  in  small  parties, 
except  in  the  breeding-season,  searching  the  trees  for  insects. 
The  nest  is  a  most  lovely  little  cup  of  vegetable  fibres, 
lichens,  bark,  and  cobwebs,  while  it  is  so  small  and  so  like 
a  knot  on  a  branch  thai  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  it, 
except  by  carefully  watching  the  birds.  I  have  taken  it  on 
the  sheshum,  but  principally  on  the  mango  and  babool,  at 
all  heights  from  six  to  forty  feet.  A  most  curious  fact  in 
connexion  with  this  bird  is  that — with,  I  think,  only  one 
or  two  exceptions  at  the  most — I  have  always  found  nests. 
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whether  building  or  with  eggs^  in  possession  of  three  burds, 
two  females  and  one  male.  What  is  the  exact  duty  of  this 
second  wife  I  cannot  make  out.  Possibly  she  may  be  a 
drudge.  That  she  exists  I  have  satisfied  myself  time  after 
time^  and  so  convinced  are  tlie  Martiniere  boys  of  the  fact 
that  they — no  mean  observers,  by  the  way — rarely  trouble  to 
look  for  a  nest  if  only  one  female  is  present.  Unfortunately 
I  have  never  yet  found  out  what  happens  when  there  are 
young.  Whether  both  females  take  part  in  incubation 
and  in  rearing  the  young,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think 
that  both  lay  eggs,  as  I  have  never  found  more  than  three. 
I  wonder  whether  the  second  wife  is  pressed  into  service, 
or  whether  two  are  taken  on  trial  and  the  barren  one 
dispensed  with. 

The  great  majority  of  these  birds  breed  with  us  in  March 
and  April '^  but  I  have  taken  nests  in  May,  and  once  a 
sivgle  hard- set  egg  as  late  as  July  2G.  This  strikes  me 
as  curious,  seeing  that  Oates  gives  the  breeding-season  as 
*'  from  June  to  October.'^  The  eggs  are  somewhat  variable 
in  coloration  :  I  have  them  white  with  large  brown  blotches, 
and  white  spotted  with  rusty  red  like  those  of  Parus 
major;  but  the  majority,  I  think,  are  bluish  white,  with 
various  markings  of  brown,  purple,  and  claret.  Several  of 
these  eggs,  us  also  those  of  other  birds  which  breed  on  inacces- 
sible boughs,  I  have  obtained  by  the  following  device : — A 
sheet  is  held  underneath  the  nest  by  four  men,  one  at  each 
corner.  Another  ascends  the  tree,  and,  with  a  long  stick, 
carefully  pushes  the  eggs  one  by  one  out  of  the  nest.  Unless 
they  fall  against  some  twig  on  the  way  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  on  their  being  taken  safely  from  the  sheet. 

Avfrnj^e  of  17  Liirknow  ejrg's    -(WV  x  ••'*r' 

Measureiuetit  of  largest  e^^ •tJ8"  x  'o(>" 

„  Hniallest  ejfg    '^W"  x  AW 

No.  508.  *Campopiiaoa  sykesi.  lilack-htaded  Cuckoo^ 
Shrike, 

Jungle-Warhler  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

The  Hlack-headed  Cuckoo-Shrike  visits  Lucknow  about 
May,  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  *'  rains  '' ;  at  any  rate,  I 
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have  never  seen  nor  heard  it  at  other  times.  It  is  far 
from  common ;  but  its  rich  mellow  notes  attract  attention 
at  once.  I  have  only  met  with  it  in  two  or  three 
localities.  It  breeds  in  the  Martiniere  Park^  and  in  some 
of  the  baghs,  or  gardens^  towards  the  city^  during  the  latter 
part  of  May,  June,  and  July. 

The  nest,  which  is  most  diflScult  to  discover,  I  have  found 
twice  only.  On  June  10th,  1898,  in  a  so-called  '^cork^' 
tree,  I  found  a  nest  with  two  eggs.  Unfortunately,  in 
climbing  up,  the  latter  were  shaken  oat  of  the  shallow  pad — 
I  did  not  know  the  sheet  trick  in  those  days — and  all  I  got 
were  the  fragments.  A  third  e^^,  taken  from  the  same  nest 
two  days  previously,  was  given  to  me.  It  measures  •81"  x 
•65".  Two  other  eggs  in  my  possession  measure  '77^^  x  ^59" 
and  *80"  X  •60"  respectively.  In  colour  they  are  all  of  a  rich 
deep  green,  thickly  blotched  and  streaked  longitudinally 
with  greenish  brown. 

The  nest  is  a  very  flat  shallow  pad  of  twigs,  rootlets,  bark, 
lichens,  &c.,  and  much  resembles  that  of  Graucalus  macii, 
onlv  it  is  a  little  smaller. 

No.  510.  Graucalus  macii.     Large  Cuckoo-Shrike, 

Khaki  Popiya  [H.,  teste  Reid].  Tree-Plover,  Rain-bird 
[Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

The  Large  Grey  Cuckoo-Shrike  is  fairly  common  in 
Lucknow,  and  often  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  are  to  be  seen 
together.  Its  fligh.t  is  undulating,  with  a  few  rather  rapid 
strokes  of  the  wing  every  now  and  again.  Often,  when 
driving  along  a  road  lined  with  trees,  one,  or  possibly  two, 
of  these  birds  have  kept  me  company  for  a  mile  or  more, 
flitting  on  from  tree  to  tree  just  ahead  of  the  tum-tum.  The 
nest  is  a  shallow  pad  of  fibres,  roots,  twigs,  cobwebs,  &c., 
very  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  find,  as  the  owner  is  exceedingly  chary  of 
disclosing  its  whereabouts.  I  first  found  one  on  a  small 
pepul,  but  the  bird  deserted  it.  This  was  in  March.  On 
June  12th,  1898, 1  took  two  fresh  eggs  from  a  nest  in  the 
fork  of  a  sheshum  tree  close  to  the  road  in  the  Martiniere 
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Park.     This  pair  were  of  a  beautiful  yellowish  stone-colour 
richly   marked    with    lilac   and    brown   spots,   the   former 
appearing  to  be  below  the  surface,  as  with  Skimmers'  and 
Terns'  eggs.     They  measured  l'2I"x-84"  and  114*  x -85^. 
Of  another  similar  pair  I  received  the  fragments  only,  as 
they  struck  a  branch  instead  of  falling  straight  into    the 
sheet.     This  was   about  August  5th,  1901,  and    the   nest 
was  also  in  a  sheshum.      On  July  27ih,  1901^  I  found  a 
bird   sitting   on  a  single  hard-set   egQ,   in   a   mango-tree. 
This  egg  was  of  a  greenish-white  colour  spotted  with  brown 
and  lilac,  and  measured   1*23'' x '86".     I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  nest  on  this  particular  kind  of  tree,  for  long  ago  Reid 
wrote  as  follows: — "A  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  that  it 
rarely  alights  on  mango-trees,  preferring  to  pass  over  them 
on  its  way  from  one  tree  to  another;  while  at  other  times  it 
may  be  seen  on  babool-bushes,  evidently  oblivious  of  the  com- 
paratively magnificent  mango-trees  around.'^     I  think   that 
Re  id  was  somewhat  mistaken  in  this,  for  the  bird  certainly 
dees  alight  on  mangos,  though  it  often  seems  to  prefer  other 
trees,  probably  because  they  harbour  some  favourite  insect. 
The   name   '' Tree- Plover,"   given   to   this   species   by    the 
Martiniere  boys,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  colour  of  the  eggs, 
but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  an  explanation  of  the 
term  "  Rain-bird.*'      Though  strictly  sj>eaking  an  arboreal 
bird,  I  have  constantly  seen  it  descend  to  the  ground,  and 
search  amongst  the  dead  leaves  for  a  moment  or  two  before 
returning  to  the  tree. 

No.  518.  Oriolus  kundoo.     Indian  Oriole. 

Pilak  [H.]. 

The  Indian  Oriole,  though  a  j)crmanent  resident,  is  very 
scarce  during  the  winter  months,  when,  curiously,  its  place  is 
to  some  extent  taken  by  O,  melanocephalus.  It  becomes 
common  about  May  and  breeds  during  June  and  July. 
The  nests  are  cup-shaped  cradles  suspended  in  outlying 
forks  of  trees,  usually,  but  not  always,  at  some  height 
from  the  ground.  The  materials  are  grass,  tow,  rags,  &c., 
and  the  structure  is  generally  well  concealed  from  above. 
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but  fairly  easily  seen  from  below.     I  have  found  it  on  various 
kinds  of  trees^  but  I  think  that  the  mango  has  the  preference. 

Averajre  of  15  Lucknow  eggs l*13"X'8r' 

^leasurement  of  largest  eg^ 1*14"  X  '84" 

„  smallest  egg 1-11"  X  '78" 

The  name  Mango-bird,  usually  applied  to  this  species,  is 
bestowed  on  Merops  viridis  by  the  Martiniere  boys. 

No.  521.  Oriolus  melanocephalus.  Indian  Black* 
headed  Oriole. 

Pahari-Topi-dar  Pilak  [H.,  teste  Reid]. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  bird  is  decidedly  most 
common  during  the  cold  weather.  When  O.  kundoo  is  *'  en 
evidence/^  this  bird  is  rarely  seen.  I  think  that  the  great 
majority  go  east  to  breed.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in 
Junc^  I  saw  a  pair  apparently  breeding  in  a  mango-tope 
near  Mohanlalganj,  but,  though  I  hunted  carefully,  I  could 
not  find  their  nest. 

No.  528.  Pastor  roseus.     Rose-coloured  Starling, 

Golabi  Myna  [H.].     Mulberry-bird  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

Rose-coloured  Starlings  are  common  during  the  cold 
weather,  particularly  so  just  before  they  start  off  on  their 
bridal  tour  about  April,  when  they  collect  in  large  flocks. 
They  arc  certainly  not  peimanent  residents.  In  Reid^s  notes 
it  is  stated  that  '^  occasional  stragglers  will  be  met  with 
throughout  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons,  and  it  is  fairly 
abundant  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  October.''  If 
Reid  ever  really  saw  the  birds  in  the  hot  weather  and  the 
rains,  which  I  venture  to  doubt,  they  must  have  been  sickly 
or  wounded  individuals  too  weak  to  join  in  migration. 

They  are  found  feeding  in  company  with  Mynas  and 
Starlings,  and  I  have  often  seen  numbers  in  cultivated 
ground  amidst  dhak-jungle. 

No.  532.  Sturnus  menzbieri.     Common  Indian  Starling. 
Kusnai,  Tilora  [H.]. 

The  Common  Starling  is  very  abundant  in  the  cold 
weather,   associating   with   Mynas  in  large  flocks.      It  is 
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good  eating,  and  I  have  often  knocked   a  few  over  for  the 
pot  on  my  way  home. 

Reid  wrote : — "  When  migrating  in  April  they  often 
depart  in  flocks  of  countless  numbers.  When  on  the 
Volunteer  Rifle  Range  on  the  31st  April  last  (1881),  a 
flock  passed  across  the  range,  covering  its  entire  length  of 
9(X)  yards  and  extending  far  beyond  the  Butts^  presenting 
a  dense  and  zigzag  column  fully  40  yards  in  breadth — a 
sight  to  see  and  hear.'' 

No.  534.  *Sturnu8  purpurascens.     Gould's  Starling. 

Shortly  before  his  deaths  Reid,  knowing  that  I  was 
revising  his  "  list/'  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  amongst 
some  skins  of  S.  menzbieri  sent  by  him  to  the  British 
Museum  one  was  identifled  by  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  as 
belonging  to  this  species. 

No.  538.  Sturnia  malabarica.     Grey-headed  Myna. 

Pawai  [H.,  teste  Reid]. 

According  to  Reid,  this  bird  is  a  permanent  resident. 
It  may  be  so,  but  I  doubt  the  fact,  as  I  cannot  recall  au 
instance  of  having  actually  seen  it  in  a  wild  state. 

No.  544.  Tembnuchus  paoodarum.  Black-headed  Myna, 
Pawai,  Popoya  maina,  and  Kala-sir  Maina  [H.J. 
The  Pawai,  as  this  bird  is  commonly  called  by  everyone, 
native  and  European  alike,  is  not  nearly  ho  numerous  here 
as  it  is  at  many  other  stations.  I  have  seen  it  chiefly  in  the 
avenues  in  cantonments,  at  Dilkusha  Oardons,  and  near  the 
Residency.  It  breeds  from  May  to  July,  in  holes  of  trees 
such  as  mango,  pepul,  siris,  or  sheshnm.  Most  of  my  nests 
have  been  empty  or  have  contained  young  birds,  but  on  one 
occasion  I  took  four  light  blue  eggs  out  of  a  hole  in  a 
shethum  not  far  from  the  Mahomed  Bagh  Club.  The  nest 
was  composed  of  hay,  rags,  &c.,  and  was  filthily  dirty  and 
smelt  like  a  Hoopoe's — only  worse,  if  possible.  The  usual 
number  of  eggs  in  a  clutch  appears  to  be  three. 

Averafft*  of  1 1  Lucknow  egrgs "i^^^'  X  '70" 

MeMuremt^nt  of  largest  egg 1-04"  x  '72' 

„  smallest  egg •94"x  t36" 
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This  species  is  caught  and  caged  by  the  natives^  being  a 
great  favourite  as  a  songster.  It  is  an  excellent  imitator  of 
other  birds'  notes. 

No.  549.  AcRiDOTHEREs  TRISTI8.     Common  Myna. 

Maiua^  Desi-maina,  Teluri  [H.]. 

This  bird  vies  with  the  Sparrow,  House-Crow,  and  Paddy- 
bird  in  being  the  commonest  species  in  Lucknow.  It  is 
a  great  favourite  as  a  pet,  and  the  Martiniere  boys  always 
have  several,  which  are  remarkably  tame.  It  rarely  com- 
mences nesting  until  the  first  fall  of  rain  in  June,  and 
continues^  according  to  Reid^  until  September,  but  I  fancy 
that  few  lay  after  July.  The  nest  is  a  mass  of  grass,  rags, 
sticks,  feathers,  paper,  &c.,  in  a  hole  of  a  tree  for  preference, 
but  sometimes  in  a  building.  The  eggs  are,  of  course,  blue, 
fairly  glossy,  and  usually  three  or  four  in  number;  five 
are  rarely  found. 

Average  of  14  Lucknow  eggs 1*18"  X  '86" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg l'2o"  x  '91" 

„  smallest  egg 1-14"  X '82" 

No.  551.  AcRiDOTHEREs  oiNGiNiANUs.     Bauk-Mt/na, 

Darya-raaina,  Daryta-maina  [H.].  Well-Myna  [Anglo- 
Indian  boys]. 

The  Bank-Myna  is  almost  as  common  as  the  previous 
species,  but  is  not  so  fond  of  human  habitations.  Its  habits 
resemble  those  of  A.  tristis,  but  it  breeds  in  colonies  in  holes 
of  river-banks  or  wells.  The  nest  is  the  usual  conglomeration 
of  sticks,  rags,  &c.  &c.  On  one  occasion  I  found  parts  of  a 
Latin  exercise  and  some  arithmetic  questions  in  a  nest  in 
the  bank  of  the  Goomti.  The  eggs  are  blue,  and  like  those 
of  A.  tristis,  but  smaller  on  average.  The  breeding-season 
is  from  April  to  June,  but  most  eggs  are  got  at  the 
beginning  of  May  or  a  little  earlier. 

Average  of  10  Lucknow  eggs l'09"x '76" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg 1*14"  x  '74" 

„  smallest  egg •98"x-78" 
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No.  555.  Sti7Rno?a8tor  contra.     Pied  Myna. 

Abulka-maiua^  Ablak-maina  [H.].  Abulka  [Anglo- 
Indian  boys] . 

The  Pied  Myna  is  a  very  common  and  permanent  resident. 
It  is  not  inclined  to  unite  in  separate  flocks,  but  joins 
nvith  the  Common  and  Bank  Mynas.  Like  the  former^ 
it  is  particularly  partial  to  native  villages.  It  breeds  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  but  most  eggs  are  laid 
in  June  shortly  after  the  first  fall  of  rain.  The  nest  is 
a  shapeless  bundle  of  straw,  rags,  paper,  grass,  &c.,  lined 
with  feathers,  and  having  a  hole  at  the  side.  If  a  babool — 
preferentially  one  in  the  middle  of  a  native  village — is  handy, 
it  is  selected,  but  almost  any  tree  will  do  if  that  fails.  The 
eggs  are  usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  five,  light  to  fairly 
dark  blue  in  colour,  and  rather  glossy. 

Average  of  l.*J  Lucknow  eggs I'Oi)"  x  "77" 

Measurement  of  largest  q^ 1*14"  X  '80" 

„  smallest  egg 1 W'  X  To" 

No.  561.  SiPHiA  PARVA.  European  Red-breasted  Fly^ 
catcher. 

This  Flycatcher  is  fairly  common  during  the  cold  weather, 
frequenting  mango-topes,  gardens,  and  trees  along  the 
railway-lines.  It  is  an  active  little  bird,  constantly  darting 
from  its  perch,  and  returning  after  a  moment  or  two  to  the 
same  spot.  It  departs  about  March,  or,  according  to  Reid, 
not  until  April. 

No.  562.  SiPHiA  ALBiciLLA.  Eastern  Red-breasted  Ffy- 
catcher. 

I  have  not  shot  many  of  these  little  Flycatchers.  They 
look  so  pretty  that,  in  common  with  many  other  species,  I 
have  spared  them,  as  a  rule.  It  is  im|)Ossible  to  distinguish 
between  S,  parva  and  S.  aUicitla,  unless  the  bird  is  in  the 
hand,  and  probably  I  have  often  confounded  the  two.  Rctd 
aays  that  he  thinks  one  is  about  as  common  as  the  other, 
and  I  expect  that  he  is  not  far  Wrong. 
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No.  575.  Cyornis  kubeculoides.  BltAe-throated  Fly^ 
catcher, 

Reid  recorded  this  bird  as  '^  only  a  cold- weather  visitor, 
nnmerically  rare  and  seldom  seen,  except  perhaps  in  the 
guava-groves  and  gardens  about  Lucknow.  In  the  District 
it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  mango-topes^  frequenting  low 
branches^  or  often  small  shoots  projecting  from  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  from  which  it  sallies  forth  after  insects,  rarely 
returning  to  the  same  perch,  and  seldom  to  the  same  tree/' 

I  have  only  seen  the  bird  once,  and  that  was  in  my 
garden  at  La  Martiniere  College. 

No.  576.  Cyornis  tickelli.     TickelVs  Blue  Flycatcher. 

According  to  Reid,  this  species  is  commoner  than  the 
last.  I  have  no  note  of  having  seen  it,  and  my  impression 
is  that  both  species  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Lucknow. 

No.  579.  Stoparola  melanops.      Verditer  Flycatcher. 

Only  a  cold-weather  visitant,  of  course,  and  never,  I  think, 
very  abundant.  Reid  gives  the  better  wooded  parts  of  the 
Divisiou,  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  the  Wingfield 
Park — where,  if  I  remember  right,  I  have  seen  it  on  one  or 
two  occasions — as  the  localities  it  chiefly  affects. 

No.  588.  Alseonax  latirostris.     Brown  Flycatcher. 

I  have  no  note  of  having  actually  come  across  this  bird. 
Reid  has  recorded  it  as  occurring  during  the  "  rains,''  but 
he  had  *'  no  record  or  recollection  of  having  seen  it  at  other 
seasons." 

No.  592.  CuLicicAPA  CEYLONENSis.  Grey-heodcd  Fly- 
catcher. 

Tliis  Flycatcher  visits  the  Division  in  large  numbers 
(luring  the  cold  weather.  It  shews  great  partiality  for 
mango-topes. 

No.  598.  Tekpsiphone  paraoisi.  Indian  Paradise  Fly- 
catcher. 

Shah-Bulbul  [H.].     Rock-Bulbul  [Anglo-Indian  boys] . 

A  permanent  resident,  generally  spread  over  the  wooded 
portions  of  the  Division,  but  far  from  numerically  abundant. 

2o2 
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It  breeds  in  June  and  July^  as  I  have  seen  the  eggs. 
Unfortunately  the  only  nest  1  actually  found  myself  was 
destroyed  by  heavy  rain.  It  was  in  a  mango-tree  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Reid^  however^  got  the  eggs  here, 
and  says  : — ''On  the  6th  of  June  last  (1881)>  I  took  a  nest 
and  four  eggs  from  a  low  branch  of  a  mango-tree.  The  e^^^, 
of  a  delicate  white  salmon-colour^  were  minutely  spotted  with 
red;  and  ringed  with  similar  spots  at  the  large  end.''  These 
four  eggs  averaged  *80"  X  '58". 

No.  601.  Hyfothymis  azukea.  Indian  Black-naped  Fty^ 
catcher. 

I  am  very  ignorant  concerning  our  migratory  Flycatchers, 
as,  during  their  stay  here,  whenever  I  have  spare  time,  I 
am  on  the  jheel  shooting  rather  than  in  the  tope  collecting. 
According  to  Reid  this  species  is  not  common.  ''  It  does 
not  seem  to  care  for  mango-topes,  in  which  I  have  never 
seen  it  ;  but  in  forest-looking  tracts,  with  plenty  of  under- 
wood  or  shrubs,  it  may  occasionally  be  seen,  generally  two 
or  three  together.'^ 

No.  604.  Rhifidura  albifrontata.  White-browed  Fan^ 
iail'Fty  catcher. 

This  pretty  little  bird  with  its  plaintive  note  is  common 
all  over  the  Division,  chiefly,  I  think,  in  mango-groves,  but 
also  in  avenues  and  gardens.  It  is,  of  course,  a  |)crmanent 
resident.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  it  darting  from  a 
branch  after  insects,  returning  to  its  perch  and  spreading 
out  its  tail.  It  breeds,  I  think,  twice — in  March  or 
early  April,  and  again  in  the  '*  rains."  The  nest  is  a  most 
delicate  little  inverted  cone  of  tine  grass,  coated  with  cobwebs, 
and  is  placed  on  the  branch  of  a  tree — generally  a  man^, 
but  sometimes  a  guava  or  other  species.  Reid  has  given  an 
excellent  account  of  the  nest- building,  which  is  worth 
quoting : — *'  The  place  selected  was  a  horizontal  and  slender 
mango  branch  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  at  a  point 
where  the  branch  terminated  and  three  slender  uprights 
started.  In  this  fork  they  commenced  the  nest  by  twisting 
spiders-webs  round  the  main  or  horizontal  stem  upon  which 
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their  tiny  structure  was  destined  to  stand.  Next  morning 
the  nest  was  but  little  bigger  than,  and  almost  as  neat  and 
compact  as,  a  large  acorn-cup,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  of  the  upright  twigs.  During  the  next  two  days  good 
progress  was  made,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  nest  was  a 
perfect  full-sized  skeleton,  having  its  sides  firmly  attached  to 
the  three  perpendicular  twigs.  The  process  of  thickening 
the  sides  of  the  nest  then  commenced,  and  in  thirteen  days, 
counting  from  the  beginning,  the  nest  was  completed.  On 
the  fifteenth  day  it  contained  two  eggs  of  a  creamy-white 
colour  with  a  zone  of  brownish  spots  at  the  thick  end  of 
each." 

I  have  taken  several  nests  and  have  always  found  the 
full  complement  of  eggs  to  be  three,  though  once  I  took  four 
in  a  clutch.  They  are  very  like  miniature  Shrikes'  eggs, 
white  with  a  faint  brownish  tinge,  and  a  ring  of  brown  and 
purplish  spots. 

Average  of  12  Lucknow  eggs    -62"  X  '49" 

Measurement  of  largest  e^^    '67"  X  '50" 

„  smallest  e^^ -67"  X  '47" 

No.  608.  PiLVTiNcoLA  CAP  RATA.     Commou  Pied  Bush-Chat. 

Kala  Pidha  [H.]. 

The  Pied  Bush-Chat  is  not  very  numerous,  though  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  I  have  seen  it 
chiefly  in  dhak-jungle,  and  ravine-like  ground  covered  with 
scrub.  I  have  never  found  the  nest,  though  I  have  had  its 
discovery  recorded.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  fabric 
may  have  belonged  to  Thamnobia  cambaiensis. 

No.  610.  Pratincola  maura.  Indian  Bush-Chat, 
A  common  winter  visitor,  coming  in  October  and  leaving 
in  April.  Reid's  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  wary  bird  is  not 
in  accordance  with  my  experience ;  but  it  is  very  restless, 
continually  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  and  is  sometimes 
(liflicult  to  shoot  on  this  account. 

No.  613.  *Pratincola  insignis.     Hodgson's  Bush-Chat. 
I  shot  a  large  Bush-Chat  near  Ataria,  about  twenty  miles 
north  from    Lucknow,   in   the  early  spring  of   1897,  but 
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unfortunately  mislaid  the  skin.  The  bird  was  perched  on  some 
long  grass  on  rough  ground  by  the  jheel  side.  I  think  that  it 
must  have  been  of  this  species ;  but  until  I  can  find  the  skin 
and  properly  identify  it^  I  prefer  to  mark  it  as  doubtful. 

I  find;  on  looking  through  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lueknow 
Museum^  that  there  is  a  skin  labelled  ''  $  ad.,  Gonda/' 
The  Marshalls  record  it  from  Cawnpore  in  February. 

No.  615.  *Orbicola  fbrrea.     Dark-grey  Bush-Chat. 

The  discovery  here  of  this  species,  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  before  been  recorded  from  the  plains  proper,  is  some- 
what curious. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  I  shot  a  bird,  with  which,  at  the 
time,  I  was  unacquainted,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  lost  the  skin.  On  describing  the  bird  as 
well  as  I  could  from  memory,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  it  must  be  a  male  of  Sylvia  jerdoni,  a  bird  that  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  found,  and  accordingly  I  entered  it  as  such  in 
my  last  "  additions.'^  Having  occasion  to  overhaul  some 
old  drawers  of  skins  before  leaving  for  England,  I  found  the 
missing  specimen  hidden  away,  and  at  once  recognised  it  as 
the  Dark-grey  Bush-Chat,  cf>  ^  number  of  examples  of 
which  I  had  collected  in  the  higher  hills  in  IIKX).  I  com- 
pared it  very  carefully  with  a  whole  series  of  O.  ferrea,  aud 
quite  satisfied  myself  this  time  as  to  its  correct  identity. 
It  was  shot  while  feeding  on  insects  in  a  babool  tree. 

No.  ri25.  Saxicola  isabellina.     hahelline  Chat, 

No.  r>2G.  Saxicola  okserti.     Desert  Chat. 

These  two  Chats,  or  Wheatears,  are  not  vcrj-  numerous, 
but  a  few  may  generally  be  found  sitting  on  bits  of  kuuker 
ou  the  ''  usar  '^  maidans.  I  have  not  shot  many  of  them 
but  should  fancy  that  neither  is  much  commoner  than  the 
other.  They  are  only  cold-weather  visitors,  and  leave  about 
March. 

No.  6*29.  Cercombla  fusca.     Hrotrn  Rock- Chat. 
Sbama  [H.]-     Shama  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 
Keid  evidently  muddled  up  the  names  for  this  and  Tham^ 
nobia   cambaiensis.     The    Krown    Ruck-Chat    is  universal  It 
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known  as  the  Shama  in  Lucknow,  where^  though  not 
numerous,  a  few  are  always  to  be  found  amongst  old  ruins. 
It  breeds  from  March  to  July  ;  but  most  eggs,  I  think,  are 
hatched  by  the  end  of  April.  A  couple  of  pairs  or  so  always 
frequent  the  main  building  of  the  Martini&re,  making  their 
nests  in  the  dormitories,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  robbed.  I  have  been  unlucky  with  their  eggs ;  the 
only  specimens  which  I  have  found  were  in  a  nest  in  a  ravine 
near  Cawnpore.  Once  or  twice  I  have  found  young  birds. 
The  few  eggs  which  I  have  seen  have  been  light  blue, 
sparsely  spotted  with  yellow-brown  or  brownish  red. 

Average  of  8  Lucknow  egg8 'SO"  X  'Ql" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg '81"  x  '61" 

„  smallest  egg    78"  X  -60" 

No.  644.  lluTiciLLA  RUPivENTRis.     Indian  Redstart. 

Lalgonda  [H.,  teste  Reid].  Devil-bird  [Anglo-Indian 
boys] . 

A  very  common  winter  visitor,  arriving  in  September  or 
earlier,  and  staying  on  into  May. 

No.  647.  Cyanecula  suecica.     Indian  Blue-throat. 
Cut-throat  [Anglo-Indian  boys] . 

Very  common  in  the  cold  weather,  especially  so  in  the 
crops  lying  along  the  river-banks. 

No.  661.  Thamnobia  cambaiensis.  Brown-backed  Indian 
Robin, 

Dama  [H.,  and  Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

A  very  common  and  permanent  resident.  It  has  a 
pretty  sonjij  in  the  breeding-season,  and,  at  this  period,  as 
remarked  by  Reid,  it  has  the  habit  of  "  dancing  about  all 
the  time  with  its  wings  in  a  trailing  position  and  its  tail 
erect.'' 

It  breeds  from  March  to  July,  making  a  Robin-like  nest 
of  grass,  moss,  hair,  &c.,  in  holes  in  buildings,  walls,  ravines^ 
or  occasionally  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  aloe  and  cactus. 
The  eggs,  three,  or  occasionally  four,  in  number,  are  white  or 
greenish  white,  rather  thickly  spotted  and  blotched  with 
reddish  brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.     In  the  nests  of 
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this  species  I  have  almost  invariably  found  a  bit  of  snake- 
skin^  and  Reid  once  found  one  entirely  composed  of  hommn 

hair. 

Avemge  of  24  Lucknow  eggs    77"  x  '67" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg  -83"  x  "01" 

„  smallest  egg     71"  X  '54" 

No.  663.  CopsYCHUs  saularis.     Magpie- liobin. 

Dhyal  [H.  and  Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

The  Dhyal  is  a  common  and  permanent  resident,  fre- 
quenting gardens  and  avenues  alike,  but  with,  I  think,  an 
especial  fondness  for  mango-groves,  in  which  I  have  often 
taken  its  nest.  Reid  remarked  that  "  its  food  must  be  verv 
varied,  for  I  found  one  feeding  on  a  centipede,  about  fonr 
inches  long,  that  I  made  it  drop  with  difficulty.  On  examin- 
ing the  centipede  I  found  that  life  was  not  quite  extinct.'* 

It  breeds  in  May,  June,  and  July,  chiefly  in  holes  of 
trees,  but  according  to  Reid  in  wells  and  deserted  buildings 
also.  The  eggs  are  usually  four,  pale  bluish  green  spotted 
and  blotched  with  brown,  much  resembling  small  Blackbird's 
^e^s*  On  one  occasion  I  took  no  less  than  nine  from 
a  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  pepul  tree.  They  were  in  various 
stages  of  incubation.  Doubtless  more  than  one  bird  had  laid 
them. 

During  the  breeding-season  this  bird,  like  the  Brown- 
backed  Robin,  sings  sweetly  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
does  so  at  other  tiroes. 

Average  of  22  Lucknow  eggs    -88"  x  (W" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg  •93"  x  07" 

„  smallest  egg     -84"  X  Oi>" 

No.  686.  Geocichla  citrina.  Orange-headed  Grommd^ 
Thrush. 

Only  a  cold-weather  visitant  and  far  from  common. 
Reid  stated  that  ''  it  may,  to  a  certainty,  be  found  in 
every  forest-looking  bamboo-brake,  frequenting  damp  and 
dark  nooks,  where  it  feeds  on  the  slugs  and  insects  usually 
found  there,  turning  over  the  leaves  to  find  them.  It  not 
unfreciuently  enters  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Lucknow 
where  it  finds  suitable   haunts   in    the  damp   shrubberies  ; 
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but  in  dry  dhak-juDgles^  no  matter  how  shady  the  trees  may 
be,  I  have  never  seen  it.     It  also  avoids  mango-topes/' 

No.  691.  Petkophila  ciNCLORHTNCHA.  Blue-heoded  Rock- 
Thrush. 

A  rare  cold-weather  visitor.  Reid  came  across  it  on  two 
or  three  occasions  near  Byramghat,  and  twice  in  mango- 
groves  near  Lucknow. 

No.  698.  Oreocincla  dauma.  SmallMlled  Mountain- 
Thrush. 

A  cold-weather  visitor,  frequenting  the  same  localities  as 
Geocichla  citrina,  and  about  as  uncommon. 

No.  720.  Ploceus  baya.     Baya  or  Baya  Weaver-bird. 

The  Baya  is  a  common  and  permanent  resident,  though 
rather  local  in  its  distribution.  It  prefers  those  parts  where 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  water.  It  breeds  in  colonies, 
making  a  retort-shaped  nest  which  is  suspended  from  the 
twigs  of  the  babool  or  from  the  leaves  of  the  toddy-palm, 
and  if  there  is  any  water  at  hand  the  nests  are  sure  to  over- 
hang it.  Sometimes  the  old  structures  are  repaired,  and  I  had 
one  given  me  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Lucas  which  had  seven  chambers, 
one  below  the  other,  only  the  last,  that  of  the  year,  being 
in  use.  The  number  of  eggs,  which  are  laid  between  June 
and  September,  is  usually  two,  but  occasionally  three  or  four. 
They  are  pure  white.  The  Baya  makes  an  interesting  pet, 
as  it  is  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  perform  tricks. 

Average  of  18  Lucknow  eggs    -80"  X  '57" 

Measurement  of  largest  e^^ -80"  X  '60" 

„  smallest  e^     -76"  X  -56" 

No.  723.  Ploceus  manyar.     Striated  Weaver-bird. 

Telia-baya  [H.]. 

Rcid  wrote  : — ''  Though  Jerdon  states  that  the  Striated 
Weaver- bird  does  not  appear  in  the  North-west  Provinces 
('  Birds  of  India/  vol.  iv.  p.  349),  he  must,  I  think,  have 
been  misinformed,  as  it  certainly  is  not  uncommon  during 
the  rains  here  and  in  suitable  localities  throughout  both 
Oudh  and  the  N.W.  Provinces.  In  July  1878,  when  the 
Goomti  was  in  high  flood,  some  hundreds  of  these  birds 
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commenced  building;  their  nests  in  a  large  jungle  of  sar- 
patta  grass^  which  was  then  surrounded  hj,  and  standing  in, 
water,  the  overflow  of  the  river.  Soon  afterwards  the  riTcr 
fell^  leaving  the  jungle  high  and  dry,  and  nesting  operations 
immediately  ceased.  In  only  two  nests  did  I  afterwards 
find  eggs — three  in  each ;  the  average  measurement  of  the 
six  being  "Sl'^x  59" — the  largest  measuring  -84"  x  -61"  and 
the  smallest  '7S'' x '5&' /' 

Coming  down  the  Oudh  and  Rahilkund  Railway,  near 
Bareilly  on  the  Lucknow  side,  I  once  saw  a  number  of 
nests,  presumably  of  this  species,  in  the  long  patowal  or 
sarpatta  grass. 

No.  726.  MuNiA  ATRicAPiLLA.     Chcstnut-belHed  Munia. 

Nakal-nor  [H.]. 

Not  common,  though  Reid  recorded  it  as  being  a  permanent 
resident.  The  bird-catchers  always  have  a  good  number  of 
examples,  though  whether  they  are  all  caught  in  Lucknow  I 
rather  doubt.  Like  other  Munias,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in 
the  long  sarpatta  grass,  feeding  on  the  seeds. 

No.  734.  Uroloncha  malabarica.    White-throated  Munia. 

Chiruka  [H.  and  Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

The  Chiruka  is  very  common  and  a  permanent  resident, 
being  found  everywhere.  It  makes  a  rather  untidy  globular 
nest  of  grass  and  a  few  feathers,  having  a  hole  at  the  side. 
The  eggs  are  white,  five  to  seven  in  number  ;  but,  where  two 
hens,  or  more,  join  forces  (as  not  infrequently  happens),  quite 
a  collection  may  be  found.  The  nests  are  usually  in  thornv 
bushes  or  quick-set  hedges,  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  I 
have  found  them  underneath  those  of  Aquila  vindhiana. 
On  one  occasion  the  Kagle  was  sittitii;  uii  two  eggs,  and  not 
three  inches  below  her  was  a  Chiruka  on  three. 

Average  of  23  Lucknow  I'jfjp*    'hW  x  -Iti" 

MeAHurement  of  largr<^9t  ejrjr 'tW  x  '^^" 

„  smallest  ejrpr    '^u" X '44" 

No.  735.  Uroloncha  punctulata.     Spotted  Mania, 

Seena-baz,  Sing-baz  [H.]. 

Not  nearly  so  common  us  U,  malabarica,  but   still  fairly 
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numerous.  It  is  a  permanent  resident  and  breeds  here,  as  I 
once  found  its  nest  in  a  thorn-bush.  It  was  like  that  of 
U,  malabarica.  Unfortunately  it  had  no  eggs,  and  I  forgot 
to  go  later,  and  so  never  secured  a  clutch. 

No.  737.  Stictospiza  Formosa.     Green  Munia. 

Harri-munia  [H.]. 

The  Green  Munia  is  not  common,  but  a  few  are  generally 
to  be  found  amongst  other  birds  in  the  chirri-mars'  cages. 
It  is  said  to  have  less  partiality  for  grass-jungles  than  the 
other  species  of  Munia,  and  to  be  often  seen  in  mango- 
topes  and  high  trees.  It  may  be  a  permanent  resident,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  sure. 

No.  738.  Sporaointhus  amandava.  Indian  Red  Munia, 
Lai  Mudia  [H.].  Lai  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 
A  common  and  permanent  resident,  frequenting  the  long 
patowal  grass  of  the  railway-lines  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  is  captured — as,  indeed,  are  all  Munias — ^by  trap  cages. 
The  males  are  sold  for  fighting — a  pastime  in  which  the 
Mahomedans  take  great  delight.  Though  it  breeds  in  the 
District,  I  have  never  found  the  nest. 

No.  761.  Carpodacus  crythrinus.     Common  Rose-Finch. 

Tuti  [H.]. 

The  Common  Rose-Finch  is  fairly  plentiful  during  the 
cold  weather.  It  is  caught  by  the  natives  in  considerable 
numbers.  Reid  seems  to  have  shot  it  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  but  I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  winter 
months. 

No.  775.  Gymnorhis  flavicollis.  Yellow  -  throated 
Sparrow. 

Tuti  [H.].     Tootie  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

This  bird  is  both  common  and  a  permanent  resident,  fre- 
quenting baghs,  mango-topes,  and  avenues,  often  in  parties. 
Reid  stated  that  he  had  often  seen  it  feeding  on  the  ground 
in  flocks  during  the  cold  weather.  It  breeds  in  Lucknow  in 
holes  of  trees  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  nest  is  a 
conglomeration  of  rags,  wool,  feathers,  and  similar  materials. 
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The  eggs,  usually  three  in  number,  arc  brownish  or  g^reenish 
white,  but  so  densely  marked  with  dark  brown  as  to  be  in 
many  instances  almost  black. 

Average  of  6  Lucknow  eggs '73"  x  '56" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg  '77"  x  *65 

„  smallest  egg •70"X -64 


No.  776.  Passer  domesticus.     Houae-Sparrow. 

Gonriya  [H.]. 

As  common  and  as  great  a  nuisance  as  he  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  blessed  with  his  presence.  A  pair  mmde 
a  nest  on  a  bracket  in  my  drawing-room.  When  it  contained 
two  eggs  my  bearer  removed  it  bodily  and  brought  it  to  me. 
Some  hours  afterwards,  noticing  that  the  eggs  were  well 
marked,  I  put  the  structure  back  again.  The  Sparrows 
returned  and  laid  three  more  eggs.  I  felt  I  ought  to  have 
let  them  be  hatched,  but  five  young  birds  in  a  drawing-room 
was  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  so  I  confiscated  the  cgga  and 
banished  the  pair.  These  five  eggs  formed  an  exceedingly 
pretty  clutch  and  averaged  '8(f  X  "59". 

No.  795.  Embekiza  BUCHANANi.     Grey-necked  Bunting. 

The  Grey-necked  Bunting  is  a  common  cold- weather 
visitant^  occurring  in  large  flocks.  Rcid  remarked  : ''  Though 
it  resembles  the  Ortolan  of  Europe,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  identical,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  finds  it  way  to  the 
table,  in  Lucknow  at  any  rate,  where  thousands  of  Social 
and  other  Larks,  if  not  Sparrows,  are  annually  passed  off  as 
genuine  Ortolans !  '* 

No.  800.  Emberiza  luteola.     Ked-headed  Bunting. 

Gaudam  [H.]. 

A  common  cold- weather  visitant.  It  avoids  well- wooded 
tracts,  and,  according  to  lleid,  is  especially  fond  of  dhak- 
jungle  bordering  on  cultivation.     It  also  afl'ects  thatching. 

grass  when  it  is  seeding. 

No.  803.  Melophus  melanicterus.     Created  Bunting. 

Kulchira  [II.  Lucknow,  teste  Reid]. 

The  Crested  Hunting  is  not,  acconling  to  my  experience 
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common.  Indeed^  I  think  that  I  have  only  once  or  twice  seen 
it;  in  the  long  patowal  or  sarpatta  grass  on  the  banks  of  the 
Goomti.  Reid  stated  that  it  was  fairly  common  in  the  cold 
weather  in  November  and  December,  and  again  in  March 
and  April.  The  native  bird-catchers  usually  have  one  or  two 
pairs  in  their  cages,  probably  caught  in  the  district. 

No.  809.  CoTiLE  SINENSIS.     Indian  Sand-Martin. 

Chota  Ababil  [H.] . 

Very  common  and  a  permanent  resident.  Breeds  in 
colonies  in  holes,  which  it  excavates  for  itself,  in  the  river- 
banks,  less  commonly  in  nullahs  and  cuttings.  The  nests, 
which  are  usually  very  dirty,  are  made  of  grass  and  feathers. 
The  eggs,  three  to  five  in  immber,  are  laid  from  December  to 
May,  possibly  also  in  other  months.  They  are,  of  course, 
pure  white. 

Average  of  22  Lucknow  eggs    '60"  x  •46" 

Meaburement  of  largest  e^   *7d"  X  '45  ' 

„  smallest  e^ -64"  x  '46" 

No.  813.  HiRUNDO  RusTicA  (Liuu.).     Swallow, 

Ababil*  [H.]. 

A  common  cold-weather  visitor,  appearing  in  October  and 
departing  in  May.  Reid  remarked  that  it  seemed,  as  a  rule, 
to  prefer  open  country  away  from  towns,  and  was  especially 
partial  to  j heels. 

No.  818.  HiRUNDo  sMiTHi.     Wire-tailed  Swallow. 

A  permanent  resident.  It  is  very  partial  to  water,  as  are 
other  Swallows,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  insect-life.  It 
breeds  with  us  in  March  and  April,  and  possibly  again  in 
the  rains.  The  nest  is  a  shallow  cup  of  mud  lined  with 
feathers,  usually  placed  under  a  bridge  or  culvert.  The 
eggs  are  three  in  number,  white  with  red  spots.  Last  year 
I  found  the  birds  breeding  in  the  verandah  of  a  bungalow  at 
the  Solon  Brewery,  near  Simla  (5000  feet),  as  late  as  the  end 
of  September.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  third  clutch.  It  was 
hatched  out  successfully,  and  I  used  to  spend  many  spare 

«  A  name  commonlj  applied  to  all  Swallows,  Martins,  and  Swifts. 
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minutes  behind  the  door  watching  the  old  birds  feeding  their 
young. 

Average  of  7  Lucknow  and  Fatehgarh  egga  . .   "73"  x  '62" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg  78"  x  '62" 

„  smallest  egg     •69"x-62" 

In  '  The  Ibis'  for  January  1902,  p.  19,  Messrs.  Rothschild 
and  Wollaston,  in  their  paper  on  "  Birds  from  Shendi, 
Sudan/'  speak  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  z&  pure  white  i  but 
this  is,  I  fancy,  a  very  uncommon  variety. 

No.  823.  HiRUNDo  ERYTHROPYoiA.  Sykes^s  Siruiied 
Swallow. 

This  Striated  or  Red-rumped  Swallow  is  common  daring 
the  cold  weather,  though  rather  locally  distributed.  I  haTe 
also  seen  the  bird  in  May,  and  again  during  the  rains. 
"Whether  it  ever  breeds  with  us  or  not,  I  am  uncertain.  The 
majority  assuredly  do  not.  The  only  place  where  I  have  seen 
the  nests — retort-shaped  structures  of  mud — was  in  an  old 
fort  near  Delhi. 

No.  826.  MoTACiLLA  ALBA.     irhUc  JVagtail. 

No.  829.  MoTACiLLA  PERsoNATA.     Masked  Wagtail. 

These  two  birds,  known  to  the  natives  as  '^Dhohin*' — 
J.  e.y  Dhobie's  (washerman's)  wife, — arc  common  during  the 
cold  weather,  coming  in  September  and  departing  in  ApriL 
The  second  is,  perhaps,  the  more  numerous  of  the  two.  Thej 
may  be  found  almost  anywhere — about  rivers  and  jhcels^  in 
gardens  and  topes,  on  lawns  and  ploughed  fields. 

No.  831.  MoTACiLLA  MADERAsPATENsis.  Large  Pied  IVag^ 
taU. 

Khanjan,  Dhobin  [H.]. 

This  bird  is  a  permanent  resident  and  is  common  wherever 
there  is  any  water.  It  occurs  in  pairs  or  singly,  never  in 
flocks,  as  is  often  the  case  with  other  Wagtails. 

It  breeds  from  March  to  May,  but  most  eggs  arc  hatched 
by  the  middle  of  April.  The  nest  is  a  bulky  structure  of 
grasSy  tow,  rags,  feathers,  and  hair,  placed  in  some  nook  or 
hole  under  a  bridge,  in  a  native  boat,  or  any  convenient  spot 
near  water.     The  eggs  arc  three  or  four  in  number,  greyish 
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inrhite  in  colour^  spotted  and  blotched  with  various  shades  of 
brown. 

Average  of  8  Lucknow  eggs -87"  x  '68" 

Measurement  of  largest  egg 73"x  'OS" 

„  smallest  egg    •82"x-0r' 

No.  832.  MoTACiLLA  MELANOPE.     Grey  Wagtail. 

The  Grey  Wagtail  is  fairly  common  during  the  cold 
weather  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  jheels,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  some  of  the  other  species  of  Wagtails. 

No.  833.  ^MoTACiLLA  BOREALis.     Grey-headed  fFagtail. 

Common,  particularly  on  jhecls  and  rushy  streams.  This 
Wagtail  and  its  allies  are  a  terrible  nuisance  to  Snipe- 
shooters.  They  keep  on  rising  along  with  the  Snipe,  and 
constantly  put  the  sportsman  off. 

No.  835.  *MoTACiLLA  BEEMA.    Indian  Blue-headed  Wagtail. 

Occurs  in  company  with  M.  borealis,  and  is  fairly  common. 
I  have  no  special  notes  on  it.  Of  course  both  birds  are 
merely  cold-weather  visitors. 

No.  836.  MoTACiLLA  FELDEGGi.     Biack-headed  Wagtail. 

Pilkya  [H.]. 

Common  during  the  cold  weather.  This  species  arrives 
early  and  departs  late,  many  individuals  assuming  their  full 
breeding-plumage  before  departure.  Like  the  last  two 
species^  this  Wagtail  is  very  partial  to  j heels,  rice-fields,  and 
all  well-irrigated  ground.  Beid  has  remarked  that  "  after  a 
good  shower  they  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  on  usar 
plains They  sometimes  perch  on  trees.'' 

No.  837.  MoTACiLLA  ciTREOLA.     Yellow-headed  Wagtail. 

Frequents  the  same  localities  as  the  three  last-named 
species,  but  is  perhaps  hardly  so  numerous.  It  is  only  a 
winter  visitor. 

No.  838.  *MoTACiLLA  ciTKEOLoiDEs.  Hodg8on*8  Yellow^ 
headed  Wagtail. 

I  have  once  only  come  across  this  bird,  but  there  is  also 
an  adult  skin  (sex  ?)  in  the  Lucknow  Museum,  apparently 
procured  by  Beid.     It  is,  of  course,  only  a  winter  visitor, 
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and,  I  should  think,  very  uncommoD.     My  bird  ((J)  J 
shot  OQ  the  banks  of  the  Goomti,  Jan.  1,  1898. 

No.  840.  Anthus  tkivialis,     T\ee-Pip}t. 

Common  during  the  cold  weather.     Frequents  the  ! 
localitieB  an  the  next  species,  from  which  it  is  difficult^ 
distiuguish  it,  unless  the  bird  is  in  the  hantl. 

No.  841.  Anthtis  MACutATUB.     Indian  Tree-Pipit. 

Very  common  durinj?  the  cold  weather,  some  ii»liridaal» 
remaining  until  the  end  of  May.  They  occur  in  parties,  not 
only  in  the  fields,  but  also  in  mango-topes,  where  they  a 
very  abundant,  flying  up  into  trees  when  nnyoncjapprou 
They  feed  chiefly  on  the  ground,  but  also  on  trees. 

No.  844.  Anthus  similis.     Brown  Rock-Pipil. 

A  cold-weather  visitor,  not  uncommonly   met   with   on 
ploughed   land  or   on   waste  ground  round   jheels  and   m>t. 
Himilar  localities. 

No.  847.  Asthus  RuyULUs.  Indian  Pipit. 
A  common  and  permanent  resident,  being  found  i 
criminatdy  in  cultivated  tracts,  open  plains,  paddy-fields, 
and  dhak-jungle.  I  have  found  the  nest  twice :  once  in 
February,  with  four  young,  and  again  on  the  31st  of  March, 
with  four  fresh  eggs.  Both  oests  were  in  the  slumps  of 
jtatowal  grass,  which  had  been  cut  down  by  thatchers.  Thuy 
were  ncatiy-madc  structures  of  grass,  lined  with  hair,  but  fell 
to  pieces  on  being  lifted  up.  The  eggs  were  greyish  white, 
spotted  with  brown. 

AversgB  of  4  Lucbiow  eggi, -rB"  X  "57" 

HetMiiremout  of  laigeitt  cgR -79"  X  -57" 

„  Hinalleet  eg^    •77"X'67" 

No.  859.  *Mbi.anocorvpha  bimacdlata.  Eaulern  Calandra 
Lark. 

The  only  specimen  that  1  know  of  as  being  reconlcd  from 
Luckoow  is  one  that  J.  Green,  one  of  the  Martiniere  College 
boj-*,  purchased  from  n  bird-catcher.  The  man  stated  that  it 
r  been  captured  on  one  of  the  open  maidens  or  plains 
D  the  city.     Tlic  bird  liecame  very  tame  and  iisetl  to 
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sing  extremely  well,  but  eventually  was  killed  and  eaten  by 
a  snake,  which  got  into  its  cage  during  the  night. 

No.  861.  Alauda  ouloula.     Indian  Sky^Lark. 

Chundul  [H.]. 

A  fairly  common  and  permanent  resident,  frequenting  open 
plains,  scrub-jungle,  and  grassy  patches.  Strangely,  neither 
I  nor  anyone  else  that  I  know  have  come  across  the  nest  of 
this  bird. 

No.  863.  Calandrella  dukhunensis.  Rufous  Short- 
toed  Lark. 

Baghaira  [H.]. 

A  very  common  cold-weather  visitor.  It  collects  in  large 
flocks  on  the  open  plains  and  in  scrub-jungle,  and  also  in 
grassy  meadows  or  along  the  edges  of  jheels.  As  Beid 
remarked  in  his  account  of  the  Luckpow  birds,  this  species 
'^is  looked  upon  as  common  property  by  almost  all  the 
Hawk  tribe.''  This  bird  is  the  "  Ortolan ''  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian.  In  all  probability  C  brachydactyla  occurs  in 
company  with  C  dukhunensis,  but  I  have  not,  so  far,  come 
across  a  typical  specimen. 

No.  869.  ^MiRAPRA  CANTiLLANs.     Singing  Bush-Lark. 

Possibly  this  species  has  been  overlooked,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  often  found  here.  It  is  very  local  in  its 
distribution,  and  the  only  Lucknow  specimen  I  know  of  is 
an  adult  skin  (?  sex)  in  the  Museum. 

No.  871.  MiRAFRA  ERYTHROFTERA.  Red-ioinged  Bush" 
Lark, 

Aggia  [H.].     Hooded  Lark  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

A  common  and  permanent  resident,  found  in  scrub  and 
grassy  wastes,  dhak-juugle,  and  similar  localities.  It  breeds 
from  March  to  July,  making  a  loose  nest  of  grass,  partly 
domed — whence  the  Martiniere  name  "  hooded  '* — under  a 
tuft  of  grass.  I  have  never  found  more  than  two  eggs — on  one 
occasion  one  which  was  hard-set — but  have  had  three  brought 
to  me,  and  am  told  that  occasionally  four  are  found.  Two  is, 
however,  I  think,  the  usual  clutch  with  us.     The  eggs  are 
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vliit«,  densely  speckled  with  various  shades  of  brown  and 
yellow. 

Averagt!  of  0  Lucknow  ejrff* "lii"  X  ■55'' 

Meftsiireiiient  of  Ui-gpst  tJgR -W  X  ■"14" 

„  smallest  epjf "70"  x  ■■>')" 

No.  87-1.  (lALEKiTA  L'KisTATA.     Cretted  Lark. 

Chuiidul  [H.]. 

A  common  and  permanent  resident.  It  is  extremely 
popular  as  a  cage-bird,  and  is  consequently  much  soagbt 
afler  by  the  chirri-mars.  It  keeps,  as  a  rule,  to  dry  groand, 
avoiding  damp  meadows,  but  is  common  all  along  the  rirer- 
Iianks  and  011  sandy  islands  wherever  the  tamarisk  (jhao) 
grows.  I  have  twice  found  its  nest,  on  March  28th  and  30th, 
each  time  containing  three  eggs.  These  were  whitish,  spotted 
and  speckled  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  lilac,  in  one 
case  densely,  in  the  other  faintly,  Tlic  nest  was  a  small  deep 
cup,  so  hxwcly  put  together,  however,  that  it  would  not  bear 
removal. 

.\vi-mpe  of  6  Luckimw  ppjfs ■f'i'"x"*"l" 

Mi-uuTementoflarKfNt  .yK -Ni'xlM" 

„  BuiatU-st  ffTK     ■f^r'x-lU" 

No.  879.  PvRRRULAnuA  GKiMEA.  Ashij -crowned  FtMck. 
Lark. 

Duri  [II.,  teste  Keid],     Skylark  [Anglo-Indian  boys]. 

Very  common  and  a{>ermanent  resident.  Frequeuts  usar 
plainx,  ploughed  fields,  and  waste  grounds  generally.  It 
breeds  from  January  to  May,  and  probably  later.  The  nert 
is  a  little  cup  of  grass,  placed  on  the  ground  iinilcr  a  stone 
or  bush.  Kggs  two  in  number,  whitish,  sjtcckled  with  variooa 
fhadcs  of  brown  and  grey. 


.Vvi-nnri'  of  tl  l.jcknow  f(rjw  . 
Meii^iin-niviit  iif  iHiye"!  t'Jijr   . 

Hlll^llll'»t  t'^L' 


No.  895.  Akachnechtiika  asiatica.     liir/iU  Sun.6ird. 
Shakar-khors  [EI.].     Honey-suckcr,  HonevHuekle  [Anglo- 
Indian  boys]. 

The  I'urple  Sun-bird  is  very  common  anil  a  permanent 
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resident,  frequenting  gardens  and  jungle  where  there  arc 
flowers,  but  eschewing,  as  a  rule,  more  barren  ground ;  it  is 
not,  I  think,  very  fond  of  mango-groves,  though  occasionally  I 
have  found  it  nesting  in  those  trees.  It  breeds  from  February 
to  June;  according  to  my  experience,  chiefly  during  the 
earlier  part  of  that  period.  The  nest  is  a  pretty  little  egg- 
shaped  ball,  with  a  hole  in  the  side  near  the  top,  over  which 
there  is  an  awning  or  portico.  It  is  formed  of  grass,  cob- 
webs, hair,  &c.,  and  is  always  ornamented  with  the 
excreta  of  caterpillars.  As  a  rule,  it  is  suspended  from  a  low 
twig  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  but  occasionally  it  is 
placed  much  higher.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  two,  but 
three  are  often  found.  They  are  greenish  or  brownish 
white  in  colour,  thickly  spotted  and  marked  with  various 
shades  of  brown  and  grey. 

Average  of  15  Lucknow  e^^a    '03' '  x  "44" 

Measurement  of  largest  (^  'G?"  x  '45" 

„  smallest  e^^    '58''  x  '42" 

No.  919.  ^DiCiEUM  ERYTHRORHYNCHUM.  TickelVs  Flower- 
pecker. 

White  Honey-sucker  [Anglo-Indian  boys] . 

This  little  bird  was  overlooked  by  Rcid,  and  I  only  dis- 
covered it  by  means  of  the  Martiniere  boys.  Ever  since  I 
had  commenced  collecting  in  Lucknow,  I  had  been  told  of 
the  "  White  Honey-sucker,^^  which  made  a  nest  like  the 
Purple  Sun-bird  and  laid  white  eggs.  For  a  long  time  I 
was  incredulous,  but  on  March  13, 1900,  two  boys,  J.  Green 
and  L.  Jackson,  shewed  me  a  nest  with  one  egg.  It  was  a 
tiny  grass  ball,  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  suspended  beneath 
some  mango-leaves.  I  waited  for  some  time,  but  did  not 
see  the  bird.  Being  convinced,  however,  that  it  could  belong 
to  no  other  species,  I  took  the  nest,  as  it  was  almost  certain 
to  be  found  by  some  other  sharp-eyed  youngster.  On 
March  10,  1901,  Green  shewed  me  another  nest  readv  for 
egji;s.  Unfortunately  the  two  birds,  which  were  watching  us, 
deserted  it,  and  all  that  I  got  was  the  empty  fabric.  This  was 
situated  in  a  bel-tree,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and, 
like  the   other,  was  most  cleverly  concealed.     In  fact  the 
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only  way  to  find  the  nest  of  this  species  is  by  watching  the 
parents,  no  easy  matter.  Major  Cock  apparently  found  this 
bird  breeding  at  Sitapur,  60  miles  north  of  Lucknow. 

This  single  egg  which  I  have  taken  is  pure  white,  glossless, 
and  measures  "55"  x  '41". 

No.  921.  PiPRisoMA  SQUALIDUM.  Thick-bUled  Flower- 
pecker, 

Bull-Tit  [Martini^re  boys]. 

A  common  and  permanent  resident.  It  is  to  be  seen 
wherever  there  are  trees,  singly  or  in  small  parties,  hunting 
for  food  amongst  the  leaves.  The  nest  is  a  most  lovely  little 
purse,  suspended  from  a  horizontal  twig.  It  is  a  felted 
mass  of  fibres,  cotton-down,  &c.,  and  is  so  covered  with  red 
scales  of  vegetable  matter  that  it  has  a  pink  appearance. 
The  whole  fabric  is  so  beautifully  woven  that  it  can  be 
crumpled  up  in  the  hand  without  injury.  The  entrance  is 
at  the  hide,  or  rather  the  end.  I  have  found  it  on  many  trees 
— sheshum,  cotton,  mango,  neera,  babool,  &c.,  but  the  first- 
named  is,  I  think,  the  favourite.  The  eggs,  two  or  three, 
white  or  pinky  white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  red  and 
claret,  are  laid  from  February  to  May,  the  majority  being 
obtained  during  the  month  of  March. 

Averafre  of  7  Lucknow  egj^^s -(i^"  X  '44" 

Measurement  of  largest  ogjr   '04  "  X  '4.')" 

„  smallest  .^^     'iX)"  x  '43" 

[To  be  continued.] 


XXXIV. — On  a  New  Kingfisher  of  the  Genus  Corythorais. 

By  T.  Salvadori,  F.M.Z.S. 

(Plate  XIII.) 

Thk  Alcedinine  genus  Corythornis  is  restricted  to  the  Ethiopian 
Region,  and  has  representatives  in  every  part  of  it.  While 
Corythornis  cristata  is  confined  to  Madagascar  and  the 
Comoro  Islands,  it  appears  that  C  cyanostigma  extends 
OUT  the  whole  of  the  region  from  the  Cape  to  Senegambia 
on  the  west,  and  to  Abyssinia  on  the  east,  and  also  reaches 
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across  Tropical  Africa  from  Senegambia  to  Abyssinia. 
Besides  these,  tliere  is  a  third  species,  C.  galerita,  which 
appears  to  be  confined  to  Western  Africa,  from  Gaboon  to 
Angola,  bnt  is  also  found,  according  to  several  ornithologists, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  speci- 
mens of  the  Cory  thornis  of  Prince's  Island,  which  by  Dohm 
(P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  325),  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Sharpe 
(Cat.  B.  xvii.  pp.  166, 167),  has  been  attributed  to  C.  galerita 
( =  C.  caruleocephala) ;  but  quite  recently  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  five  examples  (two  fully  adult  and  three  young) 
of  a  Corythornis  from  the  Island  of  S.  Thome,  collected  by 
Signor  Leonardo  Pea.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  pecu- 
liarities shewn  by  these  specimens — especially  by  the  young 
birds,  which  were  such  that  I  could  not  possibly  identify 
them  with  C.  galerita.  My  task  in  the  identification,  how- 
ever, was  not  easy,  as  the  Turin  Museum  has  no  specimens  of 
the  last-named  species  to  compare  with  those  from  S.  Thom^. 

As  already  stated,  the  young  birds  from  S.  Thom^  are  very 
peculiar,  having  the  malar  region,  the  sides  of  the  head,  and 
breast  both  on  the  middle  and  along  the  sides,  brownish 
black  ;  such  features  are  not  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the 
}Oung  of  C.  galerita  or  of  any  of  the  allied  species.  To 
clear  up  my  doubts  about  the  status  of  the  S.  Thome  bird, 
I  decided  to  send  three  of  the  specimens  (one  adult  and 
two  young)  from  that  island  to  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  who, 
being  the  author  of  several  monographic  works  on  this 
family,  and  having  in  the  British  Museum  very  rich 
material  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  ornithologist  most  capable  of  deciding  questions  relating 
to  the  Kingfishers.  Dr.  Sharpe^  after  having  examined  my 
specimens,  assures  me  that  they  are  different  from  those  of 
Prince's  Island  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the 
British  Museum,  adding  that  the  young  birds  are  the  most 
curious  that  he  has  ever  seen.  He  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that,  while  in  adult  specimens  of  C  galerita  from  Prince's 
Island  the  light  bars  across  the  pileum  are  blue,  and  only  on 
the   back   part  of  the  crest  of  a  malachite-green,  in   the 
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S.  Thome  bird  tlie  crown  has  malacliitc-grecn  bars  dowi 
to  the  forehead.  But  the  most  remarkable  characten 
appear  in  the  young  birds — a  fact  of  considerable  importaoce 
It  is  wcli  linowti  that  the  young  of  allied  species  are  usually 
alike,  and  that  the  adults  become  diSereut,  shewing  tbi 
specific  characters.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  S.  Thomi 
bird  the  adnit  examples  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  allied 
species,  and  greater  differences  are shcnu  iu  the  young.  I  ata 
not  acqiiaiuted  nith  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  any  other  birdi 

It  ap|)eai's  that  specimens  of  rlie  genus  Corijlhornu  front 
S.  Thome,  besides  those  collected  by  Siguor  Fea,  are  only  tff 
be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Hamburg,  collected  by  Weiaa, 
as  mentioned  by  Hartlaub,  and  in  the  Museum  of  LihImd, 
nhich  has  examples  procuri-d  by  several  collectors,  eapeciallf 
by  Mr.  F.  Newton  (as  mcntioucd  by  Prof.  Barboza  dit 
Bocagc  and  De  Sousn);  but  all  these  ornithologists  liavQ 
wrongly  identified  the  S.  Tliom^  bird  wUh  C.  galerita. 
Prof.  Bocagc  also  mentions  a  young  female,  but  makes  uo 
allusion  whatever  to  the  very  j)eculiar  juvenile  characters  ! 

To  these  remarks  I  add  a  Latin  description  of  the  new 
species  and  the  references  which  appear  to  belong  to  it. 

CoBVTiioHNis  TIIOMKK3I8,  8p.  nuv.     (Plate  XIII.) 
C.  yaleritie  sirailis,  sed  gastrseo  castaueo,  loris  nigris,  regione 

malari  castanea  panllum  nigro  tincta,  ttenilsque  traua> 

versis  pilei  ca;ruleo-viridibus,  seu  malachituccis,  diversa. 

Long.  lot.  mm.  145-1-17,  al.  59,  caud.  28,  rostri  culm.  82, 
Av.jr.  Regione  malnri,  loris,  capitis  lateribus,  pectore  inediof 

ejusijue  latcribus  fuseo-nigri«;  dorso  maculis  CKruteo* 

malachitaceis  notato;  rosiro  nigro. 
Alcedo  cieruleocephala  Hartl.  (ucc  Gm.J  Beitr.  Om. 
Wwtafr.  in  Wicbcl's  Verz.  pp.  1,  18  (S.  Thome,  H'tiu) 
(1850) ;  id.  Contr.  Orn.  1850,  p.  131  (S.  ThomiS) ;  id.  Abb, 
naturw.  Ver.  Ilamb.  ii.  '2.  pp.  1,  I8  [S.  Thome,  /KriM)  (1SS3} 
id.  Om.  Wcstafr.  p,  3G  (S.  Thom^,  IVehs)  (1857);  Soas^ 
Jorn.  Sc.  Lisb.  n.  xlvii.  p.  151  (S.  Thom^)  (1888). 

Corytkomix  ceerulrocephala,  Boc.  (nee  Gm.)  Jorn.  Se, 
Lisb.  i.  p.  13*  {S.  Thorn.;,  Dr.  Nunet)  (I8f57) ;  Sliarpe,  Mon, 
Alced.  p.  39  (part.)  {I8(i9);    Boc.  Jorn.   Sc.  Lisb.  ij.  ixvi. 
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p.  86  (S.  Thome,  Custodia  de  Borja)  (1879),  n.  xliv.  p.  251 
(nota)  (S.  Thome,  Newton)  (1887) ;  Lopes  Vieira,  Instituto, 
no.  11,  p.  2  (S.  Thome,  Moller)  (1887)  ;  Sousa,  op.  cit. 
pp.  152,  153,  156  (S.  Thom^,  Nunes  and  Gomes  Roberto) 
(1888)  ;  Boc.  op.  cit.  n.  xlvii.  p.  149  (Rio  de  Manuel  Jorge, 
F.  Newton)  (1888),  xlviii.  pp.  211  (jeune  femelle,  P6t6, 
F.  Newton),  233  (S.  Thome)  (1888) ;  (2)  n.  i.  p.  36  (part.) 
(1889);  n.  ii.  p.  144  (St.  Miguel,  F.  Newton)  (1889) ;  n.  iii. 
p.  209  (Rio  do  Ouro,  F.  Newton)  (1889);  n.  vi.  p.  78 
(St.  Miguel,  Hot  das  RoUas,  F.  Newton)  (1891). 

Corythomis  cristata  Boc.  (nee  L.)  Jorn.  So.  Lisb.  i.  p.  134 
(S.  Thome,  Gomes  Roberto)  (1867)  ;  Sousa,  ibid.  no.  xlvii. 
p.  153  (1888). 

Corythomis  galerita  Sharpe,  Mon.  Aleed.,  Introd.  p.  viii 
(part.)  (1871);  id.  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  166  (part.)  (1892). 

Local  name,  "Cunobia^'  (F.  Newton). 


XXXV. — Moire  Ornithological  Notes  from  the  Transvaal*. 

By  Alwin  C.  Haagner. 

I  OFFER  to  the  readers  of  'The  Ibis'  two  rough  lists — 
one  of  birds  observed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  F.Z.S.,  in 
Johannesburg  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  other  of  those 
noticed  by  myself  at  Modderfontein  and  on  the  neighbour- 
ing farms.  Modderfontein  is  in  the  Pretoria  district,  not 
quite  ten  miles  from  Johannesburg.  The  two  lists  are 
interesting  when  compared  one  with  the  other.  Why  should 
a  certain  species  be  common  in  Johannesburg  and  tolerably 
scarce  at  Modderfontein,  as,  for  instance,  iViec/arinia/amo«a? 
Perhaps  the  slight  diflference  in  vegetation,  such  as  the 
presence  of  mimosa- trees  and  rank  weeds,  may  account 
for  the  fact. 

Many  birds  of  Modderfontein  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  on  account  of  the  want  of  works  of  reference. 
Several  of  the  specimens  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gunning, 
of  the  Pretoria  Museum,  among  them  being  a  Gull  shot  on 

See  '  Ibis,'  1901,  p.  190. 
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S.  Thom^  bird  the  crown  has  malachite-green  bars  down 
to  the  forehead.  But  the  most  remarkable  characters 
appear  in  the  young  birds — a  fact  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  weli  known  that  the  young  of  allied  species  are  usually 
alike,  and  that  the  adults  become  different^  shewing  the 
specific  characters.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  S.  Thome 
bird  the  adult  examples  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  allied 
species,  and  greater  differences  arc  shown  in  the  young.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  any  other  bird. 

It  appears  that  specimens  of  the  genus  Corythornis  from 
S.  Tliome,  besides  those  collected  by  Signor  Fea,  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Hamburg,  collected  by  Weiss, 
as  mentioned  by  Hartlaub,  and  in  the  Museum  of  Lisbon, 
which  has  examples  procured  by  several  collectors,  especially 
by  Mr.  F.  Newton  (as  mentioned  by  Prof.  Barboza  du 
Bocagc  and  De  Sousa) ;  but  all  these  ornithologists  have 
wrongly  identified  the  S.  Thome  bird  with  C.  galerita. 
Prof.  Bocage  also  mentions  a  young  female,  but  makes  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  very  peculiar  juvenile  characters  I 

To  these  remarks  I  add  a  Latin  description  of  the  new 
species  and  the  references  which  appear  to  belong  to  it. 

Corythornis  thomensis,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  XIIL) 

C  yalerittB  similis,  sed  gastrseo  eastaneo,  loris  nigris,  regione 
malari  castanea  paullum  nigro  tincta,  taeniisque  trans- 
versis  pilei  cairuleo-viridibUvH,  sen  malachitactns,  diversa* 
Long.  lot.  mm.  145-147,  al.  59,  caud.  28,  rostri  culm.  32. 

Av,jr.  Regione  malari,  loris,  capitis  laterihus,  pectore  medio 
ejusque  lateribus  fusco-nigris ;  dorso  maculis  cseruleo- 
malaehitaccis  notato ;  rostro  nigro. 

Alcedo  ctpruleocephala  Ilartl.  (nee  Gm.)  Beitr.  Orn. 
Wcstafr.  in  Wiebel's  Verz.  pp.  1,  18  (S.  Thome,  Jl'tiss) 
(1850) ;  id.  Contr.  Orn.  1850,  p.  131  (S.  Thome) ;  id.  Abh. 
naturw.  Ver.  Hamb.  ii.  2.  pp.  1,  18  (S.  Thome,  IFeUs)  (1852) ; 
id.  Orn.  WcsUfr.  p.  36  (S.  Thome,  Weiss)  (1857J;  Sousa, 
Jorn.  Sc.  Lisb.  n.  xlvii.  p.  151  (S.  Thome)  (1888)? 

Corythornis  cteruieocephala,  Boc.  (nee  Gm.)  Jorn.  Sc. 
Lisb.  i.  p.  134  (S.  Thome,  Dr.  Nunes)  (18(57) ;  Sharpe,  Mon. 
Alced.  p.  39  (part.)  (18(>9);    Boc.  Jorn.   Sc.   Lisb.  u.  xxvi. 
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p.  HG  (S.  Thome,  Cuntodia  de  Borja)  (1879),  n.  xliv.  p.  251 
(nota)  (S.  Thome,  Sewton)  (1887) ;  Lopes  Vieira,  Iiistituto, 
no.  11,  p.  2  (S.  Thome,  Moller)  (1887);  Soiwa,  op.  cit. 
pp.  iri2,  15:i,  150  (S.  Thom^,  Sunet  and  Gomet  Robtrto) 
{ 1888) ;  Bor.  op.  cit.  n.  xlvii.  p.  1  i9  (Rio  dc  Manuel  Jorge, 
F,  Xewtun)  (1888),  xlviii.  pp.  211  (jeune  femelle,  P6td, 
F.  NnPton),  2.33  (S.  Thome)  (1888) ;  (2)  n.  i.  p.  30  (part.) 
( 1889) ;  n.  ii.  p.  \U  (St.  MiKuel,  F.  Xtwton)  (1889) ;  n.  iii. 
p.  2()9  (Rio  do  Ouro,  F.  Newton)  (18S9) ;  n.  vi.  p.  78 
(St.  Miguel,  Hot  dan  Rollan,  F.  Newton)  (1891). 

ConjthomiM  cristata  B<k\  (ncc  L.)  J<)ni.  Sc.  Linb.  i.  p.  13i 
(S.  Thome,  GomeM  Roberto)  (18(>7)  ;  Souiia,  ibid.  no.  xlvii. 
p.  153  (1888). 

Corythornin  galerita  Sharpc,  Mon.  Alced.,  Introd.  p.  viii 
(|Kirt.)  (1871);  id.  Cat.  B.  xvii.  p.  1(U»  (part.)  (1892). 

Ij<wal  name,  "  Cunobia  "  (F.  Newton). 


XXXV.  --More  Ornifhohgieal  Noten  from  thf  TranMcaal  *• 

Bv  Alwin*  C.  Haagxek. 

I  «»rrKR  to  the  reaclen  of  'The  l\m'  two  nrn^h  Ii»t» — 
one  of  birdft  obiien'«*d  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ronn,  F.Z.S.,  in 
Johannenbur;;  and  the  neigh iMiurhotMl,  and  the  other  of  tli<wc 
notircd  bv  nivm-lf  at  McKldcrfcmtcin  and  on  the  nfighljonr" 
ing  famm.  McNhierfontein  in  in  the  Pretoria  diitriet,  not 
quite  ten  milt*M  from  Johanuenburg.  The  two  liiitii  are 
iiiteniiting  when  eompare<l  one  with  the  othtT.  Why  fthould 
n  eertain  fi|MHMe!«  In*  common  in  Johaiint*iibur;r  Hud  tolerably 
m*nrfv  ni  MiNhlerfontriii^an,  for  'iuntniH*v,  Nrrtarinia  famosa? 
iVrhapt  the  hli^^ht  diffen'nce  in  vegetation,  nueh  nn  the 
prenence  of  mimoiia.tn*!*^  and  rank  wei^N,  may  a(*eount 
for  the  fa<*t. 

Manv  bird^  of  Mfxlderfontein  I  have  not  lN*en  able  to 
determine  on  account  nf  the  want  of  worku  of  referenrt*. 
Several  of  the  fi|N-<'imrnn  an*  in  the  handu  of  Dr.  (tunning, 
of  the  Pn*toria  Munrum,  ■mong  them  bfing  a  (lull  ihot  on 

s.^'  •  lU*/  1^4)1.  p.  !:«). 
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one  of  the  Modderfontein  dams.  I  hope^  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  give  a  supplementary  list  later.  The  names  are 
taken  from  Sharpe  and  Layard's  '  Birds  of  South  Africa.' 

I.  List  of  Birds  observed  by  Mr,  A.  Ross,  F,Z.S.,  in 
Johannesburg  and  the  Neighbourhood, 

1.  Gyps  kolbi  (Sharpe  &  Lavard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  1). 
Common. 

2.  Serpentarius  secketarius  (op.  cit.  p.  8). 
Rare. 

3.  AsTUR  TACHiRo  (op.  cit.  p.  20). 
Rare. 

4.  MiLvus  KORscHUN  (op.  cit.  p.  50). 
One  specimen  seen. 

5.  Cerchneis  ruficola  (op.  cit.  p.  62). 
Fairly  common. 

6.  Cerchnei9  rupicoloides  (op.  cit.  p.  63). 
Fairly  common. 

7.  Bubo  maculosus  (op.  cit.  p.  73). 
Fairly  common. 

8.  Strix  flam  MBA  (op.  cit.  p.  82). 
Scarce. 

9.  Cafrimulous  ecrop.cus  (op.  cit.  p.  83). 
Scarce. 

10.  Cypselus  apus  (op.  cit.  p.  90). 
Fairly  common. 

11.  Cypscli's  caffer  (op.  cit.  p.  92). 
Common. 

12.  Merops  API  aster  (op.  cit.  p.  96). 
Fairlv  common. 

13.    CORACIAS  CAUDATA   (op.  cit.   p.   lOi). 

Rare. 

11.    CORYTHORNIS  CYANOSTIUXIA    (op.  cit.   p.   lOS). 

Scarce. 
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15.  Upupa  AFRICAN  a  (op.  cit.  p.  134). 
Scarce. 

16.  Chrysococcyx  cupreus  (op.  cit.  p.  153). 
Scarce. 

17.  COCCYSTES  JACOBINU8  (op.  cit.  p.  158). 

Two  specimens  seen. 

18.  POOONORHYNCHUS  LEUCOMELAS  (op.  cit.  p.  173). 

Rare. 

19.  Geocolaptes  olivaceus  (op.  cit.  p.  187). 
Scarce. 

20.  Dendropicus  cardinalis  (op.  cit.  p.  190). 
Very  rare. 

21.  Pycnonotus  layardi  (op.  cit.  p.  815). 
Scarce. 

22.  CossYPHA  CAFFRA  (op.  cit.  p.  224). 
Common. 

23.  Myrmecocichla  formicivora  (op.  cit.  p.  231). 
Common. 

24.    ThAMNOBIA  CINNAMOMEIVENTRIS   (op.  cit.  p.  232). 

Rare. 

25.  Saxicola  familiaris  Steph. 
Saxicola  galtoni  (op.  cit.  p.  234). 
Common. 

26.  Saxicola  pileata  (op.  cit.  p.  238). 
Common. 

27.  Saxicola  monticola  (op.  cit.  p.  246). 
Common. 

28.  Pratincola  torquata  (op.  cit.  p.  250). 
Common. 

29.  Nectarinia  famosa  (op.  cit.  p.  306). 
Common. 

30.    CiNNYRIS  AFER  (op.  cit.  p.  313). 

Scarce. 
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31.    ClNNYRIS  AMETHYSTINUS  (op.  Clt.  p.  315) 

Scarce. 

32.  ZosTEROPs  viftENs  (op.  Clt.  p.  325). 
Scarce. 

33.  Parus  aper  (op.  cit.  p.  329). 
Common. 

34.  COTYLE  PALUDICOLA   (op.  cit.  p.  361). 

Common. 

35.  HiRUNDO  ALBIGULARIS   (op.  cit.  p.  364). 

Scarce. 

36.  HiRUNDo  SEMIRUPA  (op.  cit.  p.  370). 
Scarce. 

37.  HiRUNDo  cucuLLATA  (op.  cit.  p.  370). 
Scarce. 

38.  Lanius  collaris  (op.  cit.  p.  374). 
Common. 

39.  Laniarius  outturalis  (op.  cit.  p.  385). 
Common. 

40.  Bradyornis  silens  (op.  cit.  p.  404). 
Common. 

41.    CORVUS  8CAPULATUS   (op.  cit.  p.  416). 

42.  Lamprocolius  nitens  (op.  cit.  p.  427). 
Two  specimens  shot  at  Johannesburg. 

43.  Spreo  bicolor  (op.  cit.  p.  429). 
Common. 

44.  Amydrus  morio  (op.  cit.  p.  431). 
Scarce. 

45.  Hyphantornis  velatus  (op.  cit.  p.  439). 
Scarce. 

46.  Vidua  principalis  (op.  cit.  p.  453;. 
Scarce. 

47.  Vidua  ardens  (op.  cit.  p.  455). 
Kare. 
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48.  Chera  progne  (op.  cit.  p.  458). 
Common. 

49.  PrROMELANA  ORYX  (op.  cit.  p.  462). 
Scarce. 

50.  Fyromelana  CAPENSI8  (op.  cit.  p.  463). 
Scarce. 

51.  Fyromelana  taha  (op.  cit.  p.  465). 
Scarce. 

52.    ESTRELDA  ASTRILD  (op.  Clt.  p.  470). 

Common. 

53.  Ur^ointhus  cyanooaster  (op.  cit.  p.  473). 
Once  shot  near  the  town. 

54.  Passer  arcuatus  (op.  cit.  p.  478). 
Common. 

55.    POLIOSPIZA  TR18TRIATA  (op.  Clt.  p.  482)  . 

Rare. 

56.  Serinus  CANicoLLis  (op.  cit.  p.  488). 

57.  Tephrocorys  cinerea  (op.  cit.  p.  511). 
Common. 

58.  Macronyx  capensis  (op.  cit.  p.  530) . 
Common. 

59.  MoTACiLLA  CAPENSIS  (op.  cit.  p.  547). 
Common. 

60.    COLUMBA  PHiEONOTA  (op.  Clt.  p.  559). 

Common. 

61.  TuRTUR  cAPicoLA  (op.  cit.  p.  567). 
Common. 

62.    TuRTUR  SENE0ALEN8IS  (op.  cit.  p.  568)  . 

Common. 

63.  (Ena  CAPENSIS  (op.  cit.  p.  572). 
Common. 

64.  Pterocles  gutturalis  (op.  cit.  p.  577). 
Scarce. 
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65.  FuLiCA  CRisTATA  (op.  cit.  p.  621). 
Common. 

66.  Anthropoides  paradise  a  (op.  cit.  p.  628). 
Scarce. 

^7.  Otis  kori  (op.  cit.  p.  632). 
Rare. 

68.  Otis  c^brulescens  (op.  cit.  p.  638). 
Rare. 

69.  Otis  afroides  (op.  cit.  p.  642). 
Rare. 

70.  CuRsoRius  RUFUs  (op.  cit.  p.  653). 
Scarce. 

71.    iEoiALITIS  TRIC(/LLARIS  (op.  cit.  p.  662). 

Common. 

72.  Chettusia  coroxata  (op.  cit.  p.  670). 
Common. 

73.  Gallinago  nigripennis  (op.  cit.  p.  676). 
Fairly  common. 

74.  Hydrochelidon  hybrida  (op.  cit.  p.  699) 
A  female  from  the  city  dam. 

75.  Ardea  purpurea  (op.  cit.  p.  710). 
Common. 

76.  BuBULcus  ibis  (op.  cit.  p.  717). 
Scarce. 

77.  Scopus  umbretta  (op.  cit.  p.  725). 
Scarce. 

78.  CicoNiA  ALBA  (op.  cit.  p.  728). 
Common. 

79.  C  ICON  I A  NIGRA  (op.  cit.  p.  729). 
Rare. 

80.  Ibis  iCTHioPiCA  (op.  cit.  p.  736). 
Scarce. 
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81.  Platalea  tenuirostris  (op.  cit.  p.  742). 
Only  once  obtained. 

82.  Thalassornis  leuconota  (op.  cit.  p.  761). 
Rare. 

83.  PoDiCEPs  MINOR  (op.  clt.  p.  787). 
Fairly  common. 

II.  List  of  Birds  of  the  Modderfontein  District. 

I  now  give  a  list  of  75  species  which  I  have  met  with  at 
Modderfontein  or  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  add  a 
few  remarks. 

1.  Grps  KOLBi  (Sharpe  &  Layard,  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  I). 
Common. 

2.  Serpentarius  secretarius  (op.  cit.  p.  8). 
Scarce. 

3.    BUTEO  DESERTORUM  (op.  cit.  p.  30). 

Rare. 

4.  Elanus  ccruleus  (op.  cit.  p.  52). 
Common. 

I  have  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  in  mimosa-bushes, 
blue  gums,  and  firs.  The  structure  is  a  rough  platform  of 
twigs  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  lined  with  hair, 
wool,  twine,  &c.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  three  or 
four.  Le  Vaillant  gives  their  colour  as  white,  but  I  have 
never  found  them  so ;  they  are  more  in  accordance  with  the 
description  given  in  Sharpe  and  Layard's  work,  and  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  South  African  Kestrel. 

A  female  shot  as  she  flew  from  a  nest  contained  an  egg 
which  had  a  pure  white  ground  blotched  with  the  usual 
markings. 

5.  Cerchneis  rupicola  (op.  cit.  p.  62). 
Fairly  common.     (See  Ibis,  1901,  p.  193.) 

().  Cerchneis  rupicoloides  (op.  cit.  p.  63). 
Fairly  common.     (See  Ibis,  1901,  pp.  16,  192.) 
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7.  Bubo  maculosus  (op.  cit.  p.  73). 
Fairly  common. 

I  have  hunted  these  Owls  on  several  occasions  and  have 
been  struck  by  their  splendid  protective  coloration.  I  dis- 
cussed this  at  some  length  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Johannes- 
burg Field  Naturalists'  Club.  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant,  who  has 
noticed  this  paper,  says  that  it  is  "  conscious  concealment." 
I  quite  agree  that  the  bird  consciously  conceals  itself,  but 
I  fail  to  see  of  what  use  this  would  be  under  the 
circumstances,  if  the  Owl  had  not  protective  coloration  to 
assist  it. 

8.  Scops  capensis  (op.  cit.  p.  75). 
Very  rare. 

I  only  saw  one  specimen  of  this  little  Owl  during  the 
whole  of  my  four  and  a  half  years  of  residence  at 
Modderfontein.  An  account  of  its  habits  in  captivity,  as 
well  as  of  its  soft  parts,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Zoologist  * 
for  1899,  p.  420. 

9.  Asio  CAPENSIS  (op.  cit.  p.  78). 
Common. 

I  shot  three  specimens  of  this  Owl  one  afternoon.  Six 
of  them  flew  out  of  tlic  long  grass  bordering  a  spruit. 

10.  Strix  capensis  (op.  cit.  p.  81). 

Not  common.     I  shot  one  in  a  cucalyptus-plantation. 

11.  Caprimulous  EUROPiEUs  (op.  cit.  p.  83). 
Not  common. 

12.  Caprimulous  rupioena  (op.  cit.  p.  85). 
Rare. 

13.  Cypselus  caffer  (op.  cit.  p.  92). 
Scarce. 

I  found  a  ncht  of  this  Swift  under  an  overhanging  bank  in 
a  donga.  It  contained  two  eggs,  which  were  white,  and  were 
very  suddenly  rounded  off  at  the  small  end. 

14.    CORYTHORNIS  CYANOSTIOMA   (op.  cit.  p.   108). 

Scarce.  One  commonly  s»ees  a  pair  along  the  spruit 
and  dongas. 
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15.  Ceryle  rudis  (op.  cit.  p.  110). 
Fairly  commoD. 

16.  Halcyon  cyanoleuca  (op.  cit.  p.  120). 
Very  rare.     Only  one  shot. 

17.  Upupa  africana  (op.  cit.  p.  134). 
Common. 

A  female  of  this  species  dropped  an  egg  in  my  hand  one 
day,  of  a  pure  white  covered  with  tiny  pores. 

18.  CiiRYsococcYX  cuPREUs  (op.  cit.  p.  153). 
Common. 

19.  Pycnonotus  layardi  (op.  cit.  p.  815). 
Fairly  common. 

20.    COSSYPHA  CAFFRA  (op.  clt.  p.  224). 

Common. 

21.  Saxicola  monticola  (op.  cit.  p.  246). 
Fairly  common, 

22.  Pratincola  torquata  (op.  cit.  p.  250). 
Fairly  common. 

23.  Urymosca  FLAVicANS  (op.  cit.  p.  254). 
Fairly  common. 

24.    CiSTICOLA  TERRESTRIS  (op.  cit.  p.  824). 

Fairly  common. 

25.  Apalis  thoracica  (op.  cit.  p.  281). 
Fairly  common. 

26.  Nectarinia  famosa  (op.  cit.  p.  306). 
Somewhat  rare. 

27.    ClXNYRIS  AMETHYSTINUS  (op.  cit.  p.  315). 

Rare. 

On  the  3rd  of  September^  1899, 1  shot  a  young  male  of 
this  species.  I  was  puzzled  by  it,  and  therefore  sent  it  to 
Mr.  William  Sclater,  of  the  Cape  Town  Museum,  for 
identification.  He  said  that  it  was  of  this  species^  but  that 
the  metallic  sheen  is  usually  developed  on  the  forehead  first, 
whereas  this  specimen  had   the  whole  of  the  throat  of  a 
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rich  coppery  colour  and  the  head  utterly  devoid  of  metallic 
sheen. 

Iris  hazel-brown;  bill  and  feet  black.  The  bird  was 
sucking  the  nectar  from  apple-blossoms^  and  uttered  a 
plaintive  ^^  peep/'     On  dissection  it  proved  to  be  a  male. 

28.    HiRUNDO  ALBIGULARIS   (op.  cit.  p.  364). 

Scarce. 

29.  HiBUNDo  cucuLLATA  (op.  cit.  p.  370). 
Scarce. 

30.  Lanius  collaris  (op.  cit.  p.  374). 
Very  common. 

31.  Laniarius  GUTTURALis  (op.  cit.  p.  385). 
Fairlv  common. 

I  have  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  on  several  occasions  in 
pea-bushes,  with  three  eggs. 

32.  Bradyornis  silens  (op.  cit.  p.  404). 
Fairly  common. 

33.  CoRvus  cAPENsis  (op.  cit.  p.  415). 
Scarce. 

I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  on  one  occasion  containing 
three  eggs. 

34.  CoRvus  scAPULATUs  (op.  cit.  p.  416). 
Scarce. 

85.    CORVULTUR  ALBICOLLIS  (op.  cit.  p.  417). 

Scarce. 

S6.  Lamprocolius  phcenicopterus  (op.  cit.  p.  425). 
Fairly  common. 

87.  Sprko  bicolor  (op.  cit.  p.  429). 
Very  common. 

38.  Amydrus  morio  (op.  cit.  p.  431). 
Scarce. 

39.  Hyphantornis  vklatus  (op.  cit.  p.  439). 
Fairly  common. 
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40.  Vidua  principalis  (op.  cit.  p.  453). 
Common. 

41.  Vidua  ardens  (op.  cit.  p.  455). 
Rare. 

42.  Chera  proone  (op.  cit.  p.  458). 
Very  common. 

43.  Pyromelaxa  oryx  (op.  cit.  p.  462). 
Very  common. 

44.  Pyromelana  taha  (op.  cit.  p.  465) . 
Common  at  times. 

45.  Estrilpa  A8TK1LD  (op.  cit.  p.  470). 
Common. 

46.    ESTRILDA  ERYTHRONOTA   (op.  cit.  p.  473). 

Common. 

47.  Passer  arcuatus  (op.  cit.  p.  479). 
Very  common. 

48.  Passer  diffusus  (op.  cit.  p.  480). 
Scarce. 

49.  PoLiospiZA  GULARis  (op.  cit.  p.  482). 
Scarce. 

50.  Macronyx  capensis  (op.  cit.  p.  530). 

■ 

Common. 

51.  MoTACiLLA  cAPENsis  (op.  cit.  p.  547). 
Common. 

52.  COLUMBA  PHiEONOTA  (op.  cit.  p.  559). 

Scarce. 

53.  TURTUR  SEMITORQUATUS  (op.  cit.  p.  566). 

Common. 

54.  TuRTUR  CAPicoLA  (op.  cit.  p.  567). 
Common. 

55.  (Ena  CAPENSIS  (op.  cit.  p.  572). 
Common. 

SEB.  VIII. ^\'0L.  II.  2q 
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56.  CoTURNix  coTUBNix  (op.  cit.  p.  603). 
Scarce. 

57.  FuLicA  CRISTATA  (op.  cit.  p.  621). 
CommoD. 

58.  Gallinula  chloropus  (op.  cit.  p.  623). 
Scarce. 

59.  Gallinula  axgulata  (op.  cit.  p.  624). 
Scarce. 

60.  Otis  caffra  (op.  cit.  p.  634). 
Scarce. 

61.  Otis  afroides  (op.  cit.  p.  642). 
Not  common. 

62.  (Edicnemus  capensis  (op.  cit.  p.  645). 
Fairly  common. 

63.  CuRsoBius  RUFUs  (op.  cit.  p.  653). 
Fairly  common. 

64.    iEolALITIS  TRICOLLARIS  (op.  Cit.  p.  662). 

Fairly  common. 

I  found  two  fledglings  on  the  mud  amongst  the  weeds 
bordering  one  of  the  dams  on  November  20th,  1899.  They 
were  of  a  reddish-brown  tint  washed  with  blackish. 

65.  Chettusia  coro.vata  (op.  cit.  p.  670). 
Common. 

6(3.  ToTA.NUs  CAN  ESC  ENS  (op.  cit.  p.  687). 
VtTV  rare.     Onlv  one  shot. 

67.  NuMENius  ARQUATA  (op.  cit.  p.  692). 
Very  scarce, 

I  shot  one  sj>ecimen,  and  presented  it  to  the  Pretoria 
Museum. 

C.H.  Ahdea  (inerea  (op.  cit.  p.  708). 
Fairlv  common. 

69.  Akdea  PiRPUREA  (op.  cit.  p.  710). 
Somewhat  scarce. 
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70.  Hekodias  garzetta  (op.  cit.  p.  716). 
Somewhat  scarce. 

71.  Nycticorax  griseus  (op.  cit.  p.  724).  « 
Scarce.     Only  oue  shot. 

72.  Scopus  umbretta  (op.  cit.  p.  725). 
Common. 

73.  Thalassornis  leuconota  (op.  cit.  p.  761). 
Common  at  times. 

On  April  21st,  1900,  I  took  a  nest  of  this  Duck  in  a  dam 
near  here.  It  was  placed  on  some  weeds  in  about  three  feet 
of  water,  twenty  yards  from  the  shore.  The  eggs  were  six 
in  number  and  of  a  greenish  creamy-brown  colour. 

74.  PoDicEPs  CRISTATUS  (op.  cit.  p.  785). 
Fairly  common. 

75.  PoDicEPs  MINOR  (op.  cit.  p.  787). 
Fairly  common. 


XXXVI. — Field-notes  on  Birds  seen  and  collected  during 
Eight  Months'  Stay  on  the  Ruo  and  Shire  Rivers,  B.CA.j 
1898-99.  By  A.  Blayney  Percival,  F.Z.S.  With  Cor- 
rections  and  Additions  by  R.  T.  Reid. 

[Although  we  have  published  in  '  The  Ibis '  a  long  series 
of  papers  on  birds  transmitted  to  us  from  Nyasaland  by 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Col.  Manning,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  other 
kind  friends,  so  little  has  been  recorded  of  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  feathered  tribes  of  that  country  that  we  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  put  together  the  field-notes  made  by 
Mr.  A.  Blayney  Percival  during  his  recent  sojourn  in  the 
southern  districts  of  British  Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Percival  writes  as  follows  : — 

*'  During  my  stay  of  between  seven  and  eight  months  in 
British  Central  Africa  in  1898-99,  I  camped  chiefly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shire  and  Ruo  Rivers,  as  being  best  suited 
to  my  requirements,  and  made  Chiromo  my  headquarters 
and  the  general  base  for  all  my  operations.     Looking  through 
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mv  diary,  I  find  a  most  monotonous  reference  to  fever.  Much 
of  my  best  work  was  spoiled  because  of  this  terrible  plague  of 
African  life,  and  many  a  day's  hunting  was  cut  short  by 
a  sudden  rise  in  my  temperature.  In  England  one  talks  of 
the  weather,  in  Africa  a  man  asks  after  your  temperature. 

"The  journey  to  Chiromo  up  the  Zambesi  and  Shire 
Rivers  is  one  full  of  interest  to  the  naturalist.  Bird-life 
abounds,  hippopotami  are  constantly  seen,  and  crocodiles 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  agreeable.  I  had  one  verv 
unpleasant  experience,  and  that  not  quickly  forgotten.  One 
of  the  crew  made  a  slip  and  went  overboard,  and  though 
every  effort  was  made  to  save  him,  he  was  quickly  dragged 
under  water  and  disposed  of  by  these  hungry  brutes. 

"  During  September  1898  I  went  up  to  the  next  station 
on  the  Shire  (Katunga's)  in  a  steam-launch.  The  number 
of  birds  seen  was  man-ellous,  the  trees  overhanging  the  river 
being  often  entirely  covered  with  Egrets  or  Ibises — in  the 
first  case  looking  quite  white  and  in  the  latter  black.  But, 
for  really  startling  beauty,  nothing  can  come  up  to  the 
Carmine-throated  Bee-eaters.  A  hundred  of  these  bright 
birds  flitting  along  the  river-banks  in  the  sunshine  is  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  We  saw  on  this  trip  many  water-birds 
— Ducks,  Geese,  Herons,  and  Waders.  Among  them  was 
the  pretty  Spur-winged  Plover,  which  warns  the  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami  of  danger  by  its  shrill  whistle. 

"  After  my  dealings  with  Kaffirs  and  Zulus,  I  found  the 
natives  of  Central  Africa  very  trying.  Where  one  bov 
had  previously  served  for  all  my  wants,  I  here  needed  three. 
My  usual  household  was  com^iosed  of  five,  but  on  hunting- 
days  it  swelled  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  the  prospect  of 
fresh  meat  never  failing  to  bring  them  in.  My  camp  was 
a  very  simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  light  canvas  tent,  with 
kitchen-tent  for  boys,  and  so  I  was  able  to  move  about 
without  much  trouble. 

'^  Central  Africa,  in  the  Chiromo  district,  is  well  summed 
up  by  men  who  know  it  as  '  a  paradise  for  the  naturalist  and 
a  hell  for  fevers/  " 

Mr.  Percival  is  now  iu  the  British  East  African  Serrice 
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and  is  Resident  at  Takungi^  (see  above,  p.  354,  and  *  Ibis/ 
1901,  p.  524). 

Mr.  Fercival  exhibited  some  of  his  birds  and  read  notes 
on  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Jiine  6th, 
1899  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1899,  p.  714). 

Mr.  R.  J.  Reid  has  kindly  revised  and  arranged  Mr. 
Percival's  Field-notes. — Edd.] 

1.  CoRVUs  scAPULATUs  Daud. ;  SheUey,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  531. 
The  common  scavenger  of  Chiromo  ;  it  is  to  be  seen  everj'- 

where  about  the  town,  often  in  company  with  Vultures. 

2.  DiLopHus  cARUNCULATUs  (Gm.)  ;  ShcUcy,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  531. 

Only  once  seen,  in  August  1898,  and  then  in  a  very  lariiC 
flock. 

3.  Pholidauges  verreauxi  Bocage ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  19. 

A  few  seen  during  February  and  March. 

4.    BuCHANGA  ASSIMILIS. 

Dicrurtts  afer  (Licht.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  532. 
Rare,  no  specimens  obtained. 

5.  Oriolus  larvatus  Licht.  ;   Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  531. 
Not  common,  but  a  fair  number  observed,  usually  in  pairs. 

6.  Vidua  PRINCIPALIS  (Linn.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  237. 
Common  in  the  marshes. 

7.  Steganura  paradisea  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  529. 

Not  rare  in  the  marshes. 

8.  Penthetria  ardexs  (Bodd.). 
Coliipasser  ardens  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  237. 
Common  in  the  marshes. 

9.  Pyromelana  XANTHOMELiBNA  (Riipp.)  ;  Shclley,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  237. 

a.  Ad.     Ruo,  January  1899. 
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10.  ZoxooASTRis   MELRA    (Linn.)  ;    Shelley,    Ibis,    1894, 

a.  Ad.     Ruo  River,  February  1899. 
Rare,  always  found  iu  pairs. 

11.  Hypochera  funerea  (De  Tarrag.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1894,  p.  21. 

Rare. 

12.  EsTRiLDA  MINOR  (Cab.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  22. 
Very  common. 

13.  EsTRiLDA  ANGOLENsis  (Linn.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893, 
p.  26. 

Numerous  in  December  in  company  with  another  small 
Waxbill. 

14.  Hyphantornis  xanthopterus  Finsch  &  Ilarti.  ; 
Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  24. 

Very  common  in  the  Elephant-marsh  to  the  north  of 
Chiromo. 

15.    CiNNYRIS  GUTTURALIS   (LiuU.). 

A  few  seen  about  Ruo,  but  the  bird  was  by  no  incaus 
common.     It  was  just  building  in  March,  when  I  left. 

16.  Enneoctonus  coLLURio  (Linn.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  15. 

Some  were  observed  in  December  and  January. 

17.  Phionops  talacoma  Smith;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  532. 

A  few  flocks  of  this  species  were  seen  near  Liadzi. 

18.  SioMODUs  TRICOLOR  (Gray)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  470. 

a.  cf  juv.     Ruo,  September  1898. 

b.  ?  .     Ruo,  November  18,  1898. 

Common  in  the  stretch  of  waterless  count rj*  lictween  Ruo 
and  Liadzi,  and  also  to  the  west  of  the  Shire ;  never  sceu 
near  the  rivers  and  very  wary. 

19.  Crateropus  KiRRi  Sharpe;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  534. 
a.    $  .     Ruo  River,  Septemlx»r  1898. 
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Common  in  the  reed-beds  of  Ruo  and  Liadzi.  Difficult 
to  shoot;  as  it  keeps  low  down  in  the  reeds  and  bushes.  Very 
noisy.     Usually  seen  in  parties  of  five  or  six. 

20.  MuscicAPA  CiERULESCENs  (Hartl.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1897,  p.  542. 

a.  Ad.     Ruo  River,  November  1898. 

21.  Bias  musicus  (Vieill.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  iv. 
p.  142  (1879). 

a.    $.     Ruo  River,  November  17,  1898. 
One  female  obtained  and  one  other  seen. 

22.  Smithornis  capensis  (Smith)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  14. 

One  only  obtained,  two  others  seen,  in  thick  bush. 

23.  Terpsiphone  perspicillata  (Swains.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  234. 

Not  uncommon ;  I  found  one  nest,  in  February. 

24.  HiRUNDo  sMiTHi  LcRch  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
X.  p.  150  (1885). 

a.  Ad.     Chiromo,  November  1898. 

Breeding  on  almost  every  house  in  Chiromo,  often  inside 
the  rooms.  It  builds  a  nest  like  the  Common  Martin,  but 
of  course  much  smaller.     It  is  very  tame. 

25.  HiRUNDo  puella  Temm. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  469. 
a.  Ad.     Ruo  River,  August  1898. 

Fairly  common. 

26.  Psalidoprocxe  HOLOMELiENA  (Sund.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  x.  p.  292  (1885). 

A  few  were  seen  in  shady  parts  of  the  bush,  but  seldom 
in  the  open  during  sunshine. 

27.  PsALiDOPROcNE  PERCivALi  Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  viii. 
p.  Iv  (1899). 

Psalidoprocne,  sp.  inc.,  Percival,  P.  Z.  S.  1899,  p.  715. 
a.  Ad.     Ruo,  August  1898.     (Type  of  the  species.) 
This  small  but  interesting  Swallow  was  obtained  at  the 
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end  of  August  1898  on  the  river  Buo.  It  was  in  considerable 
numbers  on  this  one  occasion  onlj,  and  during  the  nine 
months  that  I  stayed  in  the  district  I  never  saw  it  again.  It 
was  flying  high  in  the  bright  sunshine,  unlike  the  other 
Saw-winged  Swallows,  which  are  seldom  seen  before  dusk, 
when  they  fly  low  and  usually  among  trees. 

My  specimen  difi^ers  from  the  type  of  P.  antinorii,  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  having  the  gloss  on  the  back  greenish 
black  instead  of  purple. 

28.  Dendropicus  cardinalis  (Gmel.) ;  Hargitt,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xviii.  p.  295  (1890). 

Rare.     This  was  the  only  Woodpecker  seen. 

29.  Indicator  MAJOR  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  545. 
Not  uncommon  on  the  Liadzi.     The  natives  have  a  strong 

objection  to  this  bird  being  killed,  for  it  shews  them  where 
the  bees*  nests  are.  I  may  mention  here,  that  the  native- 
collected  wild  honey  in  British  Central  Africa  is  nearly 
always  uneatable.  I  was  unable  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
the  objectionable  flavour.  Honey  obtained  in  the  low 
country  of  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland  is  splendid  stuff, 
very  dark  and  rich  in  flavour. 

30.  Mblanobucco  torquatus  (Dumont);  Shelley,  Ibis^ 
1897,  p.  546. 

A  few  were  seen.     I  found  a  nest  iu  a  hollow  tree. 

'51.  ScHizoRHis  coNcoLOR  (Smith)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  7. 

Rare,  very  few  seen. 

32.  Ckntropus  seneoalensis  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  361  (1891). 

Extremely  common  on  all  the  wooded  banks  of  the  rivers, 
particularly  on  the  Liadzi. 

33.  CoccvsTESCAKER  (Liclit.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  54o. 
ff.  Ad.     Ruo  River,  1899. 

These  birds  are  very  noisy.  I  obtained  one  out  of  a  pair 
early  in  1899. 
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34.  CoccYSTEs  JACOBiNUs  (Bodd.);  Shelley,  Cat.  B,  Brit. 
Mu8.  xix.  p.  217  (1891). 

a.  Ad.     Ruo  Eiver,  1899. 

Not  uncommon,  but  difficult  to  shoot.  Several  of  these 
birds  were  seen  on  the  Elephant-marshy  helping  Chakites 
cupreus  to  clear  the  bushes  of  insects  during  the  flood. 

35.  CoccYSTEs  oLANDARius  (Liuu.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  212  (1891). 

I  saw  several  of  these  birds,  but  only  managed  to  bag  one 
— a  very  fine  male. 

36.  Chrysococcyx  smaragdineus  (Sw.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  280  (1891). 

This  beautiful  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  the  more  open 
bush  near  the  Ruo.  The  male  is  very  easily  shot,  for  he  will, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  breeding-season,  take  his  post 
on  a  tall  tree  and  utter  his  loud  whistle,  which  can  be  heard 
for  a  great  distance,  remaining  in  the  same  place  for  hours 
together.  These  birds  often  haunt  the  same  tree  day  after 
day.  They  are  extremely  pugnacious,  and  are  frequently 
seen  chasing  one  another  high  in  the  air.  I  obtained  six 
males,  but  only  one  female. 

37.  Chrysococcyx  klaasi  (Steph.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  7. 

This  species  was  much  rarer  than  either  the  Emerald  or 
the  Golden  Cuckoo,  but  was  often  to  be  heard  calling.  It 
was  very  seldom  seen,  as  it  keeps  to  low  thick  cover. 

38.  Chrysococcyx  cupreus  (Bodd.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  7. 

This  species  arrives  much  sooner  than  the  other  Cuckoos. 
It  is  very  noisy  and  not  at  all  easily  shot.  At  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  floods  were  very  bad  at  Chiromo,  I  was 
out  in  a  canoe  looking  for  specimens.  In  one  place,  where 
a  few  bushes  stuck  out  above  the  water,  I  saw  fully  twenty 
individuals  of  this  species,  as  well  as  many  other  insect- 
eating  birds.  On  reaching  the  bushes  I  found  out  the 
reason ;  they  were  simply  covered  with  insects  driven  up  into 
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them  for  safety  during  the  flood.  In  many  of  the  bushes 
there  were  some  small  snakes  and  lizards.  Most  of  these 
reptiles  had  been  taken  off  by  the  various  birds  of  prey  that 
were  at  hand.  I  shot  two  of  the  Cuckoos,  but  found  them 
useless,  as  they  were  in  very  poor  plumage. 

39.  Ceuthmochares  australis  Sharpe;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1897,  p.  545. 

I  saw  several  of  these  birds  in  the  very  thick  bush,  and 
obtained  two  or  three  specimens. 

40.  Tachornis  parvus  (Licht.)  ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  463  (1892). 

Very  common.  They  roost  in  the  leaves  of  the  l>oras>u» 
palm. 

41.  MicROPUs  CAFPKR  (Licht.)  ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  450(1892). 

Very  few  seen. 

42.  Capkimulgvs  possii  Hartl.  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  543. 

a,    ?  ad.     Ruo  River,  August  1898. 

This  small  Nightjar  was  not  widely  spread  over  the  district, 
as  I  only  saw  it  or  heard  it  at  one  place,  and  there  I 
could  put  up  six  or  eight  in  a  hundred  yards  when  walking 
through  the  rough  grass  and  stones.  I  looked  carefully  for 
eggs,  but  never  could  find  any,  although  the  bird  seemed  to 
be  in  breeding  condition. 

43.  CosMETORNis  VEXiLLARius  (Gould)  ;  Shcllcv,  Ibis, 
1894,  p.  4. 

Numerous  among  the  foot  hills  of  British  Central  Africa, 
usually  on  rocky  ground.  Males  arc  often  found  in  small 
flocks  of  ^\c  or  six,  females  always  singly.  The  male  bird 
is  ea-sily  recognised  when  flying,  even  without  the  lon^ 
featherM,  by  the  white  bar  across  the  wing. 

4  k  Mklittophaous  albifhons  (Cab.  &  Heine)  :  Shelley, 
Ibis,  1894,  p.  5. 

Common  over  the  whole  district.  It  breeds  in  colonies 
along  with  Merop$  nataitntsis,  but  later ;   while  it  docs  not 
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vanish  as  does  the  latter  bird.     It  is  usually  seeu  in  small 
parties  of  five  or  six. 

45.  Melittophaous  meridionalis  Sharpe;  Shelley,  I bis^ 
1897,  p.  544. 

Common^  usually  seen  in  pairs. 

46.  Merops  natalensis  Reichenb. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  4. 

Merops  nubicoides  Percival,  P.  Z.  S.  1899,  p.  715. 

a.  Ad.     Ruo  River,  August  1898. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  these  birds 
were  numerous  on  the  Ruo  and  Shir^  Rivers,  breeding  in 
colonies  in  the  steep  banks  in  company  with  M,  bullockoides, 
which  they  outnumber  by  ten  to  one.  Early  in  December 
they  seemed  to  vanish  almost  entirely,  and  from  then  till 
March  I  did  not  see  more  than  two  or  three. 

To  see  the  face  of  a  bank  covered  with  these  lovely  birds, 
fluttering  and  clinging  to  the  mouths  of  their  nesting-holes, 
is  a  wonderful  sight. 

On  the  Ruo,  native  children  snare  many  of  them  by  setting 
a  noose  in  the  entrance  to  the  nest.  In  one  place  I  am 
sure  that  I  saw  fifty  snares  set,  and  in  many  of  them  a 
bird  hanging,  dead  or  dying.  The  nests  are  made  of  the 
fibres  of  an  aloe.  I  asked  one  of  the  children  what  they 
did  with  the  birds  :  *^  Eat  them,  of  course,''  was  his  answer. 

47.  DicRocERCUs  HiRUNDiNACEUS  (ViciU.)  J  Shcllcy,  Ibis, 
189(),  p.  230. 

Not  common,  and  only  once  or  twice  seen  in  parties  of 
six  or  eight.  It  keeps  to  the  trees  more  than  the  other 
species  of  Bee-caters. 

48.  Irrisor  viridis  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  8. 

Not  common,  very  noisy,  and  difficult  to  approach. 

49.  Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas  (Vieill.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1897,  p.  544. 

A  few  were  seen  on  the  Liadzi  River,  usually  in  pairs, 
hunting  around  dead  trees.     Very  tame. 
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50.  BucoRAX  CAKFER  Bocugc ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  251  (1892). 

Not  uncommon  in  small  flocks  of  five  or  six,  where 
there  is  open  bush  country,  particularly  near  rivem.  It 
is  very  noisy  before  rain,  calling  all  night  and  uttering  its 
peculiar  double  booming  cry. 

In  Natal  and  Swaziland  Bucorax  cafer  is  called  the 
"  Rain-bird.'* 

The  bare  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  very  noticeable 
when  the  birds  are  seen  even  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards  or  more.  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  specimen,  as  they 
were  so  wild  and  wary. 

51.  LoFHocEROs  MELANOLEUCUs  (Licbt. j ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1897,  p.  544. 

Not  uncommon,  and  usually  seen  in  small  flocks.  Very 
uoisv.  I  read  in  mv  note-book,  Ausfust  15th.  1898: — 
*'  Crowned  Hombills  ....  are  very  numerous  just  now,  in 
flocks  of  six  or  eight;  they  are  quite  fearless,  and  allow  me 
to  walk  up  to  the  tree  on  which  they  are  sitting  before 
moving.'' 

52.  LoPHocEROs  EPiRHiNUs  (Suudcv.) ;  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  408  (1892). 

Very  few  seen. 

53.  CoRYTHORNis  CVAN0STI6MA  (RUpp.)  ;  Shcllcy,  Ibis, 
1897,  p.  54A. 

Very  common  on  all  the  streams  or  rivers  of  the  Chiromo 
district. 

54.  Alcedo  SEMITORQUATUS  Swaius. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  467. 

Not  common  on  the  Buo  or  the  Shire. 

55.  Ceryle  RUDis  (Linn.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  544* 
Extremely  common  on  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shir^,  particu- 
larly at  Fort  Herald,  on  the  Shire,  where  I  often  saw  parties 
of  seven  or  eight  of  these  birds  together.     Commonest  ui 
July  and  August. 
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56.  Ceryle  maxima  (Pall.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  544. 
Rare.     A  very  few  seen. 

57.  Halcyon  chelicutensis  (S^^anl.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  545. 

a.  Ad.     Shir^  River,  February  1899. 
During  July  and  August  these  birds  were  common  and 
very  noisy,  calling  continually  ;  but  later  they  were  scarce. 

58.  Halcyon  pallidiventris  Cab.;  Percival,  P.  Z.  S.  1899, 
p.  715. 

a.   cf .     M^lolo,  Chiromo,  December  4,  1898. 

59.  Scops  capensis  Smith ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
ii.  p.  52,  pi.  iii.  fig.  1  (1875). 

I  know  this  bird's  call  well,  from  hearing  it  so  often  in 
the  Transvaal  and  in  Swaziland,  where  I  have  shot  specimens. 
In  British  Central  Africa  it  was  often  to  be  heard  at  dusk, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  locate  the  noise,  and  even  if 
one  does  so  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  a  little  Owl  in  the 
dusk,  for,  even  during  the  day,  the  bird  is  easily  mistaken 
for  the  stump  of  a  branch. 

60.  Glaucidium  perlatum  (Vieill.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  549. 

I  saw  only  one  specimen  of  this  Owl,  in  August, 
among  the  borassus  palms,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  obtained  it,  for  it  dropped  dead  on  one  of  the  large 
leaves  of  a  palm  and  was  not  easily  dislodged. 

61.  Asio  capensis  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  465. 
On  the  voyage  down  the  Shire  I  saw  an  Owl,  which  was, 

I  think,  Asio  capensis :  it  was  flying  quietly  over  the  tops 
of  the  reeds  during  the  afternoon — just  as  one  sees  the  bird 
on  the  uplands  of  Natal. 

62.  Syrnium  woodpordi  (Smith)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  549. 

a.  ?  ad.     Ruo  River,  November  26,  1898. 

An  example  of  this  Owl  was  obtained  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ruo  early  oue  morning  when  my  boys  had  called  me  to  go 
after  a  flock  of  Geese.     I  did  not  get  a  shot  at  them,  but 
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vent  up  the  river  in  my  dugout  for  a  mile  or  so,  and 
the  Owl  fly  into  some  thick  cover  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  so 
went  ashore  after  it.     I  never  saw  another  in  the  district. 

63.  Circus  macrurus  (Gm.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brii. 
Mus.  i.  p.  67(1874). 

tf.   ?   ad.     Ruo  River,  November  23,  1898. 

A  pair  of  these  Owls  were  for  some  days  about  my  camp 
on  the  Ruo,  near  the  Zoa  Falls.  Tliey  were  very  fond  of 
washing,  and  every  day  came  to  the  same  sandbank  in  the 
river  to  have  their  bath,  sitting  in  the  water  for  an  hour  or 
more. 

C4.  PoLYBORoiDKs  TYPicus  Smith  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  18(>r», 
p.  229. 

These  birds  were  not  uncommon,  haunting  the  river-banks 
and  palm-groves.  They  worked  the  palm-groves  very  care- 
fully, flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  examining  all  the  leaTes, 
more  particularly  those  that  were  dead.  They  sometimes 
flew  to  a  fn  nd  and  hui  g  down,  alighting  at  the  point,  and 
half  climbing,  half  flying  up  the  frond,  looking,  I  suppose, 
for  small  reptiles  and  shells.  They  were  not  easy  to  shoot, 
being  very  war}-. 

65.  AsTi  R   poLYzoNoiDEs  (Smith) ;    Shelley,   Ibis,    1897, 

p.  ODl, 

a.  Ad.     Chiromo,  Ruo  River,  July  30,  1898. 

This  pretty  little  Hawk  was  not  uncommon  around 
Chiromo  in  July,  August,  and  the  early  part  of  September. 
Aiter  that  time  I  did  not  sec  a  single  specimen.  It  ia 
extremely  tan:e  and  very  easy  to  shoot,  feeding  mostly  on 
insects  and  small  birds.  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost  ererjr 
palm-grove,  and  if  disturbt^d  only  flies  to  the  next  tree, 
allowing  one  to  walk  right  underneath  l)efore  moving. 

VA],  AtciPiTER  MiNULLUs  (Daud.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  177 

A  few  of  these  pretty  little  Hawks  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ruo,  where  the  thick  bush  comes  down  to  the 
water.      They   seldom  venture   far   thence,   and    are   very 
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difficult  to  shoot.  I  saw  one  have  a  long  hunt  after  a 
Warbler,  which  was  in  some  cover,  too  thick  for  the  Hawk 
to  get  through.     I  saw  another  kill  a  Weaver-bird. 

67.  AsTURiNULA  MONOGRAMMiCA  Tcmm.  ;  SlicUey,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  229. 

I  obtained  a  very  fine  female  of  this  Hawk  on  August  12: 
it  was  sitting  gorged  with  termites,  and  allowed  me  to 
walk  right  up  to  it.  This  was  just  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  the  termites  were  out  in  thousands.  It  is  a  bird  of 
the  thick  bush  and  is  seldom  seen  out  of  it.  I  observed 
some  four  or  five  at  different  times,  but  always  in  the 
thickest  cover.  When  flying  away  the  white  rump  shews 
very  distinctly. 

68.  MACHiBRHAMPHUs  ANDERssoNi  (Gumey) ;  Sharpe, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  343  (1874). 

This  bird  is  nocturnal  and  feeds  on  bats. 

My  specimen  was  obtained  one  evening  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  1898,  while  I  was  waiting  for  Ducks.  In  flight 
the  bird  much  resembles  a  Falcon  ;  in  fact,  until  it  came 
to  hand,  I  thought  that  it  was  one.  Its  stomach  was  quite 
empty,  and  the  bird  itself  in  very  poor  condition.  It  was  a 
young  male  in  changing  plumage. 

One  other  example  was  seen  near  the  Shir^  River,  some 
twenty -five  miles  from  where  I  obtained  my  specimen.  I 
spent  almost  the  whole  of  one  night  watching  for  it,  then 
told  my  gun-boy  to  stay,  and  promised  him  a  reward  if  he 
got  it;  he  saw  it  on  the  following  evening,  but  did  not  get 
a  shot.  Later  he  brought  me  a  female  Polyboroides  typictis, 
which  he  said  was  the  right  bird,  and  was  anxious  to  have 
the  reward. 

I  asked  my  boys  the  name  of  the  bird  and  they  all  said 
it  was  Chic'a'babo  ;  but  that  name  very  likely  covers  several 
other  Hawks  as  well. 

69.  Haliaetus  vocifer  (Daud.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  549. 

By  no  means  rare  along  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire, 
breeding  both  on  rocks  and  in  trees. 
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The  name  voctfer  is  very  appropriate,  for  during  the 
wet  season  the  loud  call  of  this  Eagle  may  constantly  be 
heard. 

70.  LoPHOAETCs  OCCIPITALIS  (Daud.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  550. 

a.  Ad.     Ruo  River. 

This  is  the  commonest  Eagle  in  the  district.  It  in  a 
sulky  sort  of  bird,  and  will  sit  for  hours  on  a  dead  branch 
with  its  feathers  puffed  out  and  eyes  half-closed,  looking 
more  like  a  big  Owl  than  anything  else.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
snakes  and  reptiles.  Now  and  then  it  wakes  up  and  soars 
to  a  tremendous  height,  where  it  sails  round  and  round  in 
circles,  making  a  most  peculiar  noise,  more  like  the  drum- 
ming of  a  Snipe  than  anything  else  ;  and,  as  with  the  Snipe, 
the  sound  is  only  made  during  a  downward  sweep. 

71.  Erythropus  DICR1N80NI  (Scl.)  ;  Shcllev,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  547. 

a,  b.  Ad.  Shire  Kiver,  August  1898,  and  February  9, 
1899. 

I  obtained  a  female  of  this  Falcon  in  August  1898,  and  a 
male  on  February  9,  1899,  at  almost  the  same  8|)ot,  or  one 
not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant,  while  on  several 
other  occasions  I  saw  an  individual  about  there.  The  birds 
are  not  wild,  but  scarce.  They  are  usually  seen  amongst  the 
borassus  palms  near  the  river. 

72.  Dendrocycna  viduata  (Linn.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  189f>, 
p.  240. 

Very  numerous. 

73.  Sarcidior.vis  melanonota  (Tcmm.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  240. 

Only  one  specimen  obtained. 

74.  Plectropterus  gambensis  (Linn.);  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1894,  p.  477. 

Numerous  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  difficult  to 
•hoot. 
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75.  Haoedashia  haoedash  (Lath.) ;  Shelley^  Ibis^  1897, 
p.  551. 

I  often  saw  a  small  party  of  these  Ibises  on  the  Ruo,  but 
never  managed  to  obtain  any. 

76.  Ardea  purpurea  Linn.;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  551, 
This  is  the  Common  Heron  of  the  Shire.     Individuals 

roost  together  during  the  day  in  the  long  reeds. 

77.  Ardea  goliath  Cretzschm. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  27. 
Not  uncommon  on  the  Zambesi,  but  rare  on  the  Shir^. 

It  likes  to  get  out  on  open  banks  quite  away  from  cover^ 
and  is  very  difficult  to  approach  even  within  rifle-shot. 
My  only  specimen  was  obtained  with  a  rifle. 

78.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  239. 

Usually  seen  in  small  parties,  but  at  a  small  island  in  the 
Shire  I  put  up  fifty  or  more  from  one  patch  of  reeds.  They 
very  soon  settle  again  if  disturbed  during  the  day. 

79.  Scopus  umbretta  (Gm.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894^  p.  477. 
Common. 

80.  Herodias  intermedia  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  239. 
Very  common  both  on  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire. 

81.  Herodias  ralloides  (Scop.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  239. 

a.  Ad.     Ruo  River. 

A  few  seen,  but  the  bird  is  not  common. 

82.  BuTORiDES  ATRicAPiLLA  (Afzcl.)  ;  ShcUcy,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  476. 

a.  $  .     Ruo  River,  February  10,  1899. 

b.  Ad.     Ruo  River,  November  17,  1898. 
Native  name  "  Voom-Voo.'' 

Fairly  common  on  the  Shire  and  very  noisy  at  night.  It 
is  a  solitary  bird,  and  is  usually  found  in  thick  reeds.  The 
stomachs  of  those  I  examined  contained  locusts  and 
beetles. 
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83.  Ardetta  PU8ILLA  Shellcy,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  476. 
Ardetta  podiceps  (Bp.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 

p.  225  (1898). 

Common  in  the  marshes  near  the  river.  The  males  seemed 
to  be  much  more  common  than  the  females.  They  kept  to 
thick  cover,  as  a  rule,  and  perched  on  the  reeds. 

84.  Erythrocnus  rufiventris  (Sundev.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi.  p.  200  (1898). 

I  obtained  only  one  specimen  of  this  pretty  little  Heron, 
but  saw  one  or  two  others ;  they  are  very  wild.  They  settle 
high  up  on  reeds,  and  so  are  able  to  see  anyone  approaching. 
Iris  yellow ;  bare  skin  round  eye  greenish  yellow  ;  bill — 
upper  mandible  black,  lower  yellow  with  black  tip  ;  legs 
yellow. 

85.  Leptoptilus  crumenifer  (Cuv.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  477. 

T^umerous  in  the  Elephant-marsh. 

8G.  Phyllopezus  africanus  (Gra.). 

Parra  africana  Shellcy,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  25. 

These  graceful  birds  were  to  be  seen  wherever  there  was 
any  floating  weed  or  marshy  bank.  They  were  particularly 
common  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  Ruo,  opposite  Chiromo, 
and  in  a  narrow  stream  which  joined  the  Shire  above  Chiromo 
after  coming  throui::li  tlic  Klcpbant-marsh.  They  were  always 
in  pairs  or  parties ;  it  was  a  most  unusual  thing  to  sec  a 
solitary  l)ir(l.  They  looked  very  pretty  running  about 
over  the  floating  stuff  or  Hying  round.  If  two  parties  uieet 
they  will  at  onee  start  to  iight,  following  each  other  on  the 
wing  until  one  party  or  the  other  is  driven  oflf.  If  wounded 
they  (live  well,  often  taking  hold  of  weeds  under  water  and 
staying  there. 

87.  lliMANTOPUs  CANDiDUs   Houu.;   Shcllcy,   Ibis,    189-4 
p.  175. 

Uarc;  I  saw  only  two  pairs  during  all  my  trips,  and  those 
escaped  me.  I  watched  thcni  for  some  time  feeding.  They 
are  good  swimmers;  one  which  T  saw  took  quite  a  long  swim 
across  a  ehannel. 
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88.  jEgialitis  pecuaria  (Temm.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  474. 

Common  on  almost  every  sand-bank  along  the  Shire  and 
the  Ruo,  often  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  more. 

89.  Glottis  nebularius. 

Totanus  nebiilaritts  (Gunner)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  238. 
In  small  parties  of  four  or  dve ;  very  noisy  in  the  evenings. 

90.  Totanus  glareola  (Linn.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  553. 

Usually  found  on  marshy  ground  near  the  river,  but  occa- 
sionally along  with  ^.  pecuaria  on  the  sand-banks.  Seems 
to  be  rather  a  solitary  bird. 

91.  Terekia  cinerea  (GUldenst.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  474  (1896). 

I  saw  a  small  flock  of  this  Sandpiper  at  Chinde,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

92.  LiMxocoRAX  NIGER  (Licht.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1891-, 
p.  473. 

a.  Ad.     Elephant-marsh,  Ruo  River,  February  1899. 

b.  ?  .     Ruo  River,  November  17,  1898. 

Common,  but  difficult  to  shoot.  A  few  were  brought  to 
nie  alive,  having  been  snared  in  the  marshes. 

93.  PoRPHYRioLA  ALLENi  (Thomps.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  187  (1894). 

a,    c? .     Elephant-marsh,  Ruo  River,  March  1899. 

d,c,    cf  ?  .     l^uo  River,  February  10,  1899. 

Common  in  the  Elephant-marsh,  where  I  collected  a  very 
nice  series  during  the  floods,  the  birds  being  driven  out  of 
the  thick  cover.  On  March  I  found  a  nest  in  reeds  with 
one  egg,  but  I  obtained  another  qq*^  from  the  body  of  a 
female  which  I  shot. 

91:.  PoDiciPES  CAPENSis  Licht.;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  241. 
a.  Ad.     Ruo  River,  February  1899. 
Only  one  specimen  obtained. 

2r2 
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95.  ViNAGo  DELALANDii  (Bp.) ;  Shcllcy,  IWs,  1895,  p.  547. 
Rare.     Two  or  three  birds  were  brought  me  from  the  hilh 

to  the  west  of  the  Shire. 

96.  Chalcopelia  afra  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  548, 
Common.     Feeds  round  the  outside  of  the  bush.     Very 

quick  on  the  wing. 

97.  Tympanistrta  tympanistria  (Temm.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1897,  p.  548. 

Rare,  or  at  least  very  rarely  seen,  keeping  to  the  thickest 
bush. 

98.  Francolinus  kirki  Hartl.;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 

xxii.  p.  149  (1893). 

Not  uncommon — two  or  three  nests  found.  The  eggs  of 
this  bird  are  remarkably  thick-shelled. 

99.  NuMiDA  coRONATA  Gray ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxii.  p.  37G  (1893) . 

Common  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers.  These  birds 
always  roost  in  the  same  trees,  so  that  once  the  place  is 
found  one  may  be  sure  of  getting  them  by  waiting  there 
at  night.  On  one  occasion  I  was  called  out  early  in  the 
morning  by  my  boys  to  shoot  *^  Kanga,''  and  was  taken  about 
a  mile  to  a  dusty  patch  near  the  path,  and  there  I  saw  quite 
fifty  birds  sunning  themselves.  I  managed  to  creep  over 
a  bank  not  twenty  yards  from  them  and  secure  all  that  I 
r((|  aired. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  these  Guinea-fowls  may  often 
b(!  s(?cTi  near  the  water,  but  are  then  very  difficult  to 
ap[)r()ach. 

1(K).  TuRNix  NA.VA  (Sundev.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  552. 
Common  in  old  native  gardens. 

101.  Rhynchops  FLAViROSTRis  Vieill.;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893 
p.  :>9. 

These  strange  birds  are  fairly  common  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Shir6,  particularly  between  Maquera's  and  Katunga^s. 
In  my  field-notes   (Sept.  1898,  Maquera's),  I  find— "The 
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Scissor-bills  are  very  peculiar  in  their  habits,  as  well  as  in 
appearance.  They  are  common  here,  sitting  during  the  day 
on  the  sand-banks.  At  night  they  skim  about  over  the 
shallows,  apparently  with  the  long  lower  *  mandible  in  the 
water.  They  look  very  strange  with  the  wings  quite  upright, 
reminding  one  of  a  Nightjar/'  They  usually  go  in  parties 
of  four  or  five,  and  look  very  large  in  the  dusk. 


XXXVIl. — On  the  Syrinx  and  other  Points  in  the  Structure 
of  Hierococcyx  and  some  allied  Genera  of  Cuckoos,  By 
Frank  E.  Beddakd,  F.R.S.  &c. 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
Cuckoos  known  to  science  is  contained  in  the  lately 
issued  ^Hand-list  of  Birds'*.  In  this  list  Dr.  Siiarpe 
enumerates  no  less  than  forty.six  genera.  Of  these  forty-six 
not  more  than  twenty  have  been  investigated  anatomically, 
and  most  of  them  in  but  a  fragmentary  way.  One  cannot, 
therefore,  help  agreeing  with  Dr.  Shufeldt  in  his  reflection  t 
that  an  elaborately  detailed  classification,  such  as  that 
adopted  by  Dr.  Sharpc  from  the  previously  published 
volume  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  dealing  with 
the  Cuculidae,  must  necessarily  contain  much  ''  guesswork." 
In  spite  of  this  scheme  of  classification,  which,  by  reason  of 
its  authoritative  issue,  suggests  finality,  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  very  broadest  lines 
along  which  subdivision  of  the  Cuckoos  should  be  proceeded 
with.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  attempt  an  improve- 
ment upon  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  record  as  many  new 
facts  as  possible  about  the  anatomy  of  this  comparatively 
little-known  group  of  birds.  From  this  may  emerge  a  mode 
of  arrangement  of  the  Cuculidae  which  shall  be  more  satis- 
factory than  that  to  which  attention  has  just  been  drawn. 
With  a  view  to  being  of  assistance  in  the  matter,  I  have 

♦  *  A  I  laud-list  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  155-175 
(1900). 

t  "  The  Osteology  of  the  Cuckoos  (Cocry^w),"  Proc.  Acad.  Amer.  PhiL 
Soc.  xl.  1901,  no.  165. 
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in  the  present  communication  to  lay  a  few  new  facts 
before  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  These  chiefly  concern  the 
genera  Hierococcyx,  BhamphococcyXy  and  Coccystes,  with 
regard  to  none  6f  which  have  we  at  present  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  such  anatomical  features  as  might  serve  to 
indicate  their  relationship  to  allied  genera.  Some  seventeen 
years  ago  I  made  an  attempt*  to  arrange  the  Cuckoos 
according  to  the  modifications  in  the  feather-tracts,  the 
structure  of  the  syrinx,  and  the  Garrodian  leg-muscle  formula. 
A  subsequent  investigation  of  the  genera  Scythropsf  and 
CarpococcyxX  served  to  support  the  arrangement  which  I 
originally  proposed  ;  and  the  new  facts  which  I  have  now  to 
record  point  in  precisely  the  same  direction. 

Apart  from  subsidiary  differences,  the  Cuckoos  in  their 
ptcrylosis  present  us  with  two  chief  modifications.  In  one 
series  of  birds  the  ventral  feather-tracts  are  single  on  each 
sifle  of  the  body.  In  the  other  series  the  same  tracts  are 
divided,  and  thus  a  more  complicated  pterylosis  is  arrived  at. 
This  more  complicated  pterylosis  characterizes  Centropus, 
Carpococcyxy  ScythropSy  Eudynamis,  Phcpnicophaes  and  Croto^ 
phaya ;  the  simpler  ventral  pterylosis,  in  which  the  tract  is 
not  divided  again  after  its  first  separation  into  two  branches  on 
tie  neck,  is  to  be  found  in  Cuculus,  Piaya,  and  other  forms. 
In  Hivrococci/x  varius  the  pterylosis  is  entirely  upon  the 
Cuculinc  plan.  Each  ventral  tract  is  undivided.  On  the 
abdomen  the  rows  of  feathers  constituting  each  tract  are  less 
in  number  than  in  the  pectoral  region.  There  are  three 
nistlnct  rows  of  feathers,  each  at  some  little  distance 
from  its  neighbours.  This  arrangement  into  three  rows 
is  precisely  what  occurs  in  the  genus  Cuculus.  In  both  the 
genera  referred  to  these  three  rows  approach  each  other 
some  little  way  before  the  tract  ends  at  the  cloaca,  and  two 

•  **  On  the  Stnirtural  rhnracttTs  ami  Classification  of  the  Cuckoos," 
P.  Z.  S.  IS^."),  p.  KW. 

t  **()n  iho  Anatomy  of  an  Australian  Cuckoi.),  Sci/t.hrojM  fioc<t-koi^ 
lamlift;'  V.  Z.  S.  1W)8,  p.  44. 

\  "On    the   Anatomy   of   the    KadiattMl    Kruit-Cuckoo.    Cnriiococcy.r 
radiaftfj;"  Ibis.,  1<)()I.  p.  i>0(). 
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of  them  entirely  disappear.  Thus  in  Hierococcyx^  in 
Cuculus,  and  in  the  allied  genus  Cacomantis  the  ventral  tract 
of  either  side  ends  in  a  single  row  of  feathers  through  the 
suppression  of  the  two  rows  which  are  found  in  addition 
liigher  up  in  the  tract. 

The  second  feature  which  I  believe  to  be  of  importance  for 
purposes  of  classification  is  that  afforded  by  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  Oarrod  had  already  on  these  grounds  divided  a 
Cuculine  from  a  Centropine  series*.  And  in  my  memoir 
upon  the  classification  of  this  order  or  family  I  adopted  the 
facts  given  by  Garrod  (adding  somewhat  to  them)  in  my 
definitions  of  the  three  groups  into  which  I  proposed — and 
indeed  still  propose — to  divide  the  existing  Cuckoos.  In 
Ceniropus,  &c.,  the  muscle-formula  of  the  leg  is  the  full 
formula  A  B  X  Y  with  the  ambiens.  In  Cuculus  and  its 
allies  the  muscle-formula  is  reduced  by  the  loss  of  B,  the 
accessory  femoro-caudal  muscle.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  loss  of  this  muscle  is  coincident  with  the  loss  of  the  outer 
band  of  the  ventral  feather- tracts.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  apparent  loss  is  a  real  loss  in  both  cases,  a  reduction 
from  a  more  complicated  state  of  afi*airs.  In  any  case  there 
is  no  Cuckoo  known  with  the  formula  A  X  Y  which  possesses 
the  outer  band  of  the  ventral  feather- tract ;  and,  conversely, 
no  Cuckoo  known  which  possesses  that  outer  band  that  has 
not  also  got  the  full  muscular  formula  A  B  X  Y. 

Hierococcyx  proves  to  be  no  exception  to  this  rule,  at 
present  universal.  The  muscle-formula  of  the  thigh  is 
A  X  Y  with,  of  course,  the  ambiens  muscle  also. 

The  third  structural  feature  upon  which  I  based  my 
attempted  classification  of  the  Cuculidie  concerns  the  form 
of  the  syrinx.  This  oi^an  is  developed  along  two  lines  in 
this  group  of  birds.  In  many  forms  the  syrinx  is  apparently 
of  the  most  typical  avian  form,  in  which  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  syrinx  are  attached  to  a  bronchial  semi-ring  close  to  the 
point  at  which  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi. 
This  form  of  syrinx  is  generally  known  as  the  tracheo- 
bronchial, and  is — as  is  well  known — the  most  usual  form 

•  ColL  Scientific  Papers,  ed.  by  W.  A.  Forbes,  London,  1881,  p.  220. 
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of  the  organ  among  birds.  There  is  not,  however,  a  com- 
plete coiu(^dence  between  the  existence  of  a  tracheo-bronchial 
syrinx  and  the  other  two  variable  features  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  Cuckoos.  It  is  true  that  all  Cuckoos  with  the  reduced 
muscle- formula  and  a  simplified  ventral  feather-tract  have 
the  tracheo- bronchial  syrinx ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  all 
Cuckoos  with  the  full  muscle- formula  and  the  more  com- 
plicated ventral  pterylosia  are  different  also  in  the  form 
of  their   syrinx.     In  fact,  in  Eudynamh  and  its  allies   the 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  17. 


End  of  tncheii 
of   Hi,, 
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•yrinx  \%  of  tlic  tracheo-bronchial  tyjic,  while  the  formula 
of  the  thigh  i^  as  already  stated,  A  K  X  Y  with  naturally 
divided  ventral  pterylosis.  On  the  other  band,  no  Cuckoo 
is  known  which  possesses  t)ic  derived  form  of  syrinx  kiiown 
as  "  bronchial "  (in  \thich  the  attachment  of  the  syringpal 
muscles  ih  mucli  lower  down  the  bronchi)  that  doi's  not  alao 
possess  the  thigli-mu8cle  formula  A  1)  X  Y  anil  has  not  the 
di\idfd  ventral  tracts.  It  would  he  nxsumed,  therefore, 
that  Hierococcyx,  having  the  reduced   muscle- formula  aud 
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simplified  ventral  feather-tracts^  would  also  possess  a  syrinx 
arranged  on  the  tracheo-broncbial  plan.  This,  again,  is  exactly 
the  form  of  syrinx  which  that  genus  of  Cuckoos  does  possess, 
and  the  following  is  a  more  detailed  description  of  it.  The 
syrinx  of  Hierococcyx  varius  is  displayed  in  the  annexed 
illustrations  (figs.  16,  17,  p.  602). 

The  last  tracheal  ring  and  the  first  three  bronchial  semi- 
rings are  very  plainly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
tracheal  rings  and  the  succeeding  bronchial  semi-rings.  They 
are  obvious  and  different  from  them  on  account  of  their  red 
colour.  As  will  be  gathered  from  this  colour,  the  rings  and 
semi-rings  in  question  are  ossified.  But  so  also,  though 
differing  in  colour,  are  the  tracheal  rings  which  precede. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bronchial  semi-rings  which  follow 
after  the  first  three  are  soft  and  cartilaginous.  The  pessulus 
of  this  syrinx  is  quite  well  developed.  It  marks  by  its  origin 
on  both  sides  of  the  windpipe  the  last  tracheal  ring.  The 
three  strong  semi-rings  which  follow  are  thus  plainly  bronchial 
in  spite  of  their  resemblance  to  split  tracheal  rings,  and  their 
great  difference  from  the  soft  cartilaginous  bronchial  rings 
which  immediately  ensue.  Or,  to  be  probably  more  accurate, 
they  are  really  rings  belonging  to  the  tracheal  section  of  the 
windpipe  which  have  taken  on  the  characters  of  bronchial 
semi-rings.  This  matter,  however,  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  considering  other  forms  of  syrinx  in  this  family  of  birds. 
Hierococcyx  possesses  the  usual  pair  of  intrinsic  syringeal 
muscles,  which  are  thin  and  not  easy  to  see.  These  muscles 
fan  out  at  their  insertion,  which  is  on  the  third  bronchial 
semi-ring,  of  the  three  that  are  ossified,  of  course. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  windpipe  of  Hierococcyx 
with  that  of  the  closely  related  genus  Cuculus.  I  gave  in  my 
earliest  paper  upon  Cuckoo  anatomy  a  brief  account  of  the 
syrinx  of  Cuculus  canorus.  I  may  supplement  this  by  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  syrinx  of  the  Eastern  Cuculus  micro- 
pteruSy  a  specimen  of  which,  presented  to  the  2iOological 
Society  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Harper,  of  Calcutta,  died  in  the 
Society's  Gardens  last  year.  The  syrinx  of  this  bird  presents 
an  interesting  and  significant  departure  in  structure  from 
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the  syrinx  of  Hierococcijx  just  described.     In  Cuculus  micro- 
pier  u8  the  rings  which  actually  form  the  syrinx — t.  r.,  the 
last  tracheal  and  the  few  first  bronchial  semi-rings — are  of 
the  same  red  colour  as  are  those  o^  Hierococcyx,  and   thej 
are  also  ossified  as  in  that  species.     But  the  difference  is« 
that  instead  of  only  three  rings  which  must  be  relegated  to 
the  bronchial    series  there  are  four  of    these   semi -rings. 
The  pessulus  has,   so    to   speak,  moved  a  ring  higher    up; 
the  trachea  has  been  a  little  more  split  than  in  Hierocace^x. 
The  thin  intrinsic  muscles  are,  as  before,  attached  to   the 
last  of  the  specialized  bronchial  semi-rings ;  but  in  the  present 
species  that  ring  is  naturally  the  fourth  instead  of  the  third. 
The  pessulus  is  plainly  seen,  when  the  syrinx  is  viewed  from 
behind,  to  bend  upwards  and  to  interfere  between  the  other- 
wise closely  approximated  ends  of  the  last  tracheal    ring. 
The  split  extremities  of  this  ring  do  not  meet  except  through 
the  intervention  of  the  end  of  the  pessulus.     There  is  no 
fusion  between   ^t  and  them.     This  state  of  affairs  agrees 
exactly  with  my  earlier  description  *  of  the  syrinx  of  CucuiuM 
canorus,  to  which  I  have  alreadv  referred. 

Clearly  related  to  the  two  •genera  which  have  just  been 
mentioned  is  the  much  smaller  Cuckoo  referred  to  the  geuu» 
Cacomaniis,  also  of  Old  World  range.  In  a  specimen  of 
this  genus  (I  am  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  species)  I  have 
examined  the  svrinx,  and  find  it  to  be  cxactlv  like  that  of 
Cucuius,  and  so  far  different  from  the  syrinx  ot  Hierococcjfx, 
Id  Cacomantis,  in  fact,  there  are,  as  in  Cuculus,  four  trachei- 
form  bronchial  semi-rings  which  are  ossified  throughout.  To 
the  last  of  these  are  attached  the  slender  intrinsic  syriugeal 
muscles.  I  have  alreadv  referred  Cacomaniis  to  the  Cuculine 
section  of  the  family  on  account  of  the  muscle-formula  of 
the  thigh  and  the  characters  of  the  ventral  pterylosis.  This 
finishes  wiiat  I  have  now  to  say  respecting  the  anatomy  of 
forms  closelv  related  to  Cuculus. 

Before  proceeding  to  add  some  new  facts  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  rather  more  remotely  allied  genus,  Coccystes,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  certain  features   in  which  the   group   of 

•  P.Z.  S.  1H85.  p.  170. 
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Cuckoos^  containing  the  genera  Eudynamis,  Scythrops,  and 
Phomicophaes,  resembles  the  Cuculine  series.  F  have  already 
indicated  "^  the  general  likeness  that  exists  between  the 
syringes  in  these  three  genera  and  that  in  the  genus  Cuculus, 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  close  resemblance;  but  the  full 
Garrodian  muscle-formula  and  the  complicated  pterylosis 
led  me  to  place  the  group  containing  these  genera  midway 
between  the  Cuculine  and  the  Centropine  series.  I  have  no 
reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  that  placing ;  and  I 
may  observe  that  Fiirbringer  t  seems  inclined  to  allow  this 
arrangement,  and  to  admit  with  me  that  Eudynamis  and  its 
allies  are  perhaps  to  be  looked  upon  as  ancestral  forms  from 
which  the  Cuculine  series  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Centropine 
on  the  other  are  to  be  derived.  We  should,  therefore,  expect 
to  6nd  in  this  group — or  at  least  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  there — a  syrinx  of  a  rather  more  primitive  style  of 
structure  than  in  the  hypothetical ly  modified  Cuculinse.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  do  find  in  the  Eudynamis  group 
arc  syringes  shewing  precisely  the  same  characters  as  in  the 
C'uculine  group.  This,  however,  is  no  bar  to  the  derivation 
of  the  one  series  from  the  other.  In  my  paper  upon  the 
anatomy  of  Scythrops  J  I  made,  as  I  find  on  re-examina- 
tion of  the  syrinx  of  that  bird,  a  slight  error.  I  stated 
erroneously  concerning  Scythrops  that  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  syrinx  were  attached  to  the  second  bronchial  semi-ring. 
Hut  I  now  find  that  thcv  were  attached  to  the  third  of 
those  rings. 

Among  the  allies  of  Eudynamis  we  therefore  find  syringes 
constituted  upon  two  plans  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cuculine  series.  But  since  the  Phoenicophainae  have  some 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  ancestral  to  the  Centropinae,  we 
should  expect  to  find  some  hints  of  a  Centropine  arrange- 
ment of  the  rings  and  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
windpipe.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  communi- 
cation to  shew  that  there  is  a  hint  of  a  development  into 

♦  P.  Z.  a  18Sr>, ;).  172. 

+  Untere.  z.  Morph.  u.  Syst.  d.  Vojrel  (Amsterdam,  1888). 
I  P.  Z.  S.  18»8,  p.44. 
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the  bronchial  syrinx  of  the  Centropiiie Cuckoos  in  the  gennt 
Rhamphococcyx.  This  ^nus  haa  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  examined  anatomically.  Through  the  ^reat  kindnea* 
of  Dr.  Cliarles  Hose,  of  Borneo,  I  have  come  ioto  poaaenioD 
of  two  individuals  belonging  to  as  many  species  of  this 
genus.  The  two  species  are  R.  erythrognatfna  and  A. 
microrhynchuB.  The  latter  example  is  a  hen,  the  former 
a  cock.  This  genus,  as  might  have  been  expected,  bms 
the  complete  Garrodinn  leg-muscle  formula,  as  have  the  other 
FhcenicophaiuK.  The  pterylosis  is  constructed  upon  the 
same  plan,  and  in  details  is  similar  to  that  of  its  other 
allies.     The   ventral   tract  divides  into   two  halves  at   the 

Fig.  18. 


Kiid  of  tnichrs  and  bronchi  of  Rhamjikofiicegjr 
rn/lkriiffnalhu)i ;  vrnlral  upvct. 

beginning  of  the  neck,  and  leavcsat  first  but  a  narrow  space 
between  the  two.  Each  half,  again,  in  the  Ceutropioe  and 
Phocuicopliaine  manner,  divide*  into  two  tracts.  The  exact 
point  at  which  this  division  takes  place  is  not  easy  to  mark  ; 
the  pruccss  of  divergence  of  the  outer  row  of  feathers 
from  the  inner  being  so  gradual.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is 
after  a  single  row  of  strong  feathers  has  been  given  off  to 
the  wing.  After  the  separation  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
ventral  tract  of  each  side,  the  stronger  inner  rows  are  eon- 
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tinned  in  a  straight  line  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cloacal 
orifice :  the  row  is  at  first  composed  of  two  feathers  abreast ; 
afterwards  of  but  one.  The  outer  part  of  the  ventral  tract, 
which  ceases  to  exist  a  considerable  way  before  the  inner 
division,  in  fact  at  about  the  middle  of  the  area  of  the  insertion 
of  the  thigh,  is  only  a  single  row  wide ;  and  the  feathers 
composing  this  single  row  get  further  apart  as  the  end  of  the 
short  row  is  neared.  As  to  the  spinal  tracts  there  appears  to 
be  no  break  between  the  more  strongly  feathered  anterior 
region  upon  the  neck  and  the  less  strongly  feathered  dorsal 
part  of  the  tract.  The  anterior  part  undoubtedly  bifurcates 
between  the  shoulders.  This  does  not  always  appear  to  be 
the  case  with  this  portion  of  the  dorsal  tract  among  Cuckoos. 

The  syrinx  (fig,  18,  p.  606)  is  particularly  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Phoenicophainae.  The  intrinsic 
syringcal  muscles  are  attached  to  the  sixth  semi-ring  in 
R.  erythrognathus,  and  apparently  to  the  fifth  in  the  other 
species  that  I  have  examined,  viz.  R.  microrhynchus.  This 
state  of  afiairs  obviously  approaches  that  characteristic 
of  the  Centropine  syringes,  where  a  large  number  of 
rings  ensue  between  the  bifurcation  of  the  windpipe  and  the 
insertion  of  the  syriugeal  muscles.  I  imagine  that  in  all  of 
these  cases  there  has  occurred,  not  so  much  a  moving  down 
of  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  in  question,  as  a 
splitting  of  the  tracheal  part  of  the  windpipe,  whereby  rings 
or  semi-rings  are  apparently  added  to  the  bronchi.  The 
tracheiform  character  of  the  first  set  of  rings  or  semi-rings 
in  the  bronchi  of  the  Centropine  birds  is  plain ;  and  it  is 
equally  plain  in  this  genus  Rkamphococcyx. 

In  Coccystes  (represented  for  me  by  the  species  C.Jacob- 
inus)  the  syrinx  is  quite  Cuculine  in  form  ;  but,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  unquestionable  distinctness  of  the  genus^ 
there  are  some  few  difibrences  in  detail  from  that  of  Cuculus. 
As  in  CuculuSy  the  intrinsic  muscles  are  attached  to  the 
fourth  semi-ring ;  but  the  rings  are  very  much  more  slender 
than  in  Cuculus  (and  Hierococcyx),  with  wider  interspaces  of 
membrane,  instead   of  abutting  closely  upon   each   other. 
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As  to  the  other  two  structural  features  upon  which  I  haTC 
relied  in  classifying  this  group^  Coccystes  entirely  resemblet 
Cucuhis. 

I   think  that  these  statements  add  to  the  probability  of 
there  being  some  basis  of  truth  in  my  attempted 
ment  of  the  Cuculidse. 


XXXVIII. — Remarks  on  Two  lately-described  Austra/iam 

Birds,    By  P.  L.  Sclater. 

(Plates  XIV.  &  XV.) 

Amongst  the  new  or  little-known  Australian  birds  which  I 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club 
on  the  19th  of  February  last  (see  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vol.  xii.  p,  50) 
were  two  of  especial  interest,  one  of  them  being  of  a  genus 
new  to  Australia,  if  not  to  science,  and  the  other  a  very  fine 
new  Parrakcct  of  the  Platycercinc  group.  Our  excellent 
corrcsj)ondeut,  Mr.  A.  J.  North,  C.M.Z.S.,  was  very  anxious 
that  these  novelties  should  be  figured  in  'The  Ibis/  and 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  accede  to  his 
wishes.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remariLs 
on  these  two  rare  birds. 

1.  Ekemioknis  carteri.     (Plate  XIV.) 

Eremiornis  carteri  North,  Vict.  Nat.  xvii.  p.  78  (Aug. 
1900) ;  id.  op.  eit.  p.  93 ;  Sclater,  Bull.  B.  O.  U.  xii.  p.  51. 

This  new  and  very  interesting  bird  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Tom  Carter,  of  Point  Cloatc*s,  Onslow,  West  Australia, 
at  North-west  Cupc,  near  Kxmouth  (iulf.  Mr.  Carter  shot 
two  of  these  birds,  which  he  met  with  ''on  barren  rocky 
ranges  in  the  dense  Spinifex  tufts/^  and  forwarded  one  of 
them  to  Mr.  North,  who  gave  a  full  description  of  it  as 
above  quoted.  While  we  agree  with  Mr.  North  that  this 
binl  is  quite  distinct  from  every  other  known  Australian 
form,  we  are  not  so  sure  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
new  generic  name  for  it.  It  is  certainly  very  closely  allied 
to  the  genus  Schcenicula  of  BIyth,  of  which  two  qpecies 
are  recognised — ^'.  platyura  of  India  and  i^.  apicalis  of  Africa 
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XXXIX. — List  of  Birds  obtained  in  British  East  Africa. 
By  F.  J.  Jackson,  C.B.,  F.Z.S.— Part  III  *  With  Notes 
by  R.  BowDLER  Sharpe,  LL.D.  &c. 

(Plate  XVI.) 

The  present  paper  carries  the  account  of  my  East-Africau 
collection  to  the  end  of  the  Picarian  Birds^  and  I  trust 
that  this  and  the  concluding  portion^  which  will  be  published 
shortly,  will  make  my  list  of  the  birds  of  Uganda  fairly 
complete. 

Order  PSITTACIFORMES. 

260.  P(£0CEPHALUS  massaicus. 

PoBOcephalus  massaicus  F.  &  B. ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
XX.  p.  367  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  312 ;  Reichen. 
Vog.  dcutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  99  (1894) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  61 ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  599  (Mt.  Kenya). 

Nos.  217,  218.  (?  ?  ad.  Man,  8700  feet,  Aug.  3,  1896. 
Upper  mandible  whitish  horn-coloured,  lower  mandible  slate- 
coloured  ;  feet  whitish  yellow  ;  iris  red,  with  inner  ring  of 
yellow ;  bare  skin  round  eye  yellow.  Plentiful  throughout  the 
Man  forest  district.     In  flocks  of  eight  to  ten.     Very  noisy. 

No.  638.    S  ad.     Ravine,  June  21,  1897. 

No.  905.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  March  7,  1898. 

Nos.  916,  917.    ?  (J  ad.     Ravine,  March  9,  1898, 

[The  adult  female  is  like  the  male  in  plumage.  The  bird 
in  Mr.  Jackson^s  collection  described  as  the  old  female 
(Cat.  B.  /.  c.)  is  really  a  young  bird. — R.  B,  S.] 

261.  PCEOCEPHALUS  EUPIVBNTEIS. 

Pceucephalus  rufiventris  (Riipp.);  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  XX.  p.  372  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  311 ;  Reichen. 
Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  95  (1894) ;  Hartert,  Ansoi^e's 
African  Sun,  p.  332  (1899:  Voi  River;  Mtoto  Ndei)  ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1899,  p.  61. 

No.  18.    ?  .     River  Tsavo,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

[The  female  of  this  species  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 

•  See  '  Ibis/  1901,  pp.  33-97. 
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the  P.  meyeri  group  of  Parrots,  but  is  at  once  distingoisbed 
by  the  grey,  not  yellow,  under  wing-coverts,  by  the  lighter 
grey  of  the  head  and  throat,  and  by  the  black  lores  and 
space  round  the  eyes,  these  parts  being  naked. — R.  B.  SJ 

262.  PCEOCEPHALUS  MEYERI. 

Pceocephalus  meyeri  (Riipp.) ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
XX.  p.  373  (1891) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  312  (Turqucl) ; 
Neumann,  J.  f .  O.  1899,  p.  62  (Qua  Mtessa,  N.  Uganda ; 
Kwa  Kitoto,  Kavirondo). 

No.  244.  (J  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  13,  1896. 
Bill  and  feet  dull  slate-coloured  ;  iris  crimson.  Fairly 
plentiful. 

Nos.  257,  258.  (J  imm.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  14, 
1896.     Iris  dull  yellow. 

[The  Elgeyu  birds  seem  to  me  to  be  identical  with 
specimens  previously  procured  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the 
Turquel  district :  they  cannot  be  separated  from  examples 
of  the  true  P.  meyeriy  and  the  distribution  assigned  to  the 
species  by  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  receives  confirmation.  The 
rump  is  green  with  a  distinct  cast  of  blue,  and  the  under 
surface  inclines  to  dark  emerald-green.  The  young  birds  are 
paler  than  the  adults,  being  lighter  greyish  brown,  with 
a  decidedly  paler  under  surface. — R.  B.  S.] 

263.  PsiTTACUS  ERYTHACl'S. 

Psittacus  erytluicvs  L.  ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  xx. 
p.  377  (1891) ;  Reidicn.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  21  (Bukoba;  Sesse 
Isl.) ;  id.  Vug.  (Icutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  99  (1894);  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1899,  p.  00  (Usoga). 

a,  I).  (?  ad.  Entebbe,  Dec.  27,  28,  1894.  Bill  horn- 
black  ;  feet  slate-coloured ;  iris  dark  grey  ;  bare  skin  of  face 
white. 

[There  is  considerable  difference  here  in  the  tone  of  the  grey 
plumage,  one  bird  being  decidedly  darker  than  the  other ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  admixture  of  red  plumes,  such  as  is 
seen  in  I']quat()rial  examples. — K.  B.  S.]         , 

201.    A(JAI»OKNIS  PULLAIIIA. 

Ayaporn'itt  puUaria  (L.)  ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xx. 
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p.  510  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  312  (Kitosh)  ; 
Reichenow,  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  21  (Ikura  Isl.)  ;  id.  Vog. 
deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  100  (1894);  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  63;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  109  (Entebbe). 

a,  b.   cf  ad. ;  c,  d.    ?  ad.    Entebbe,  March  12,  1895. 

Order  CORACIIFORMES. 

265.    CoRACIAS  CAUDATUS. 

Coracias  caudaius  L. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  xvii. 
p.  21  (1892);  id.  Ibis,  1892,  p.  516  (Machako's) ;  Reiehen. 
Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  154,  fig.  57  (1894) ;  Hinde,  Ibis, 
1898,  p.  582  (Machako's)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  33 
(1900)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  209;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1900,  p.  600  (Nairobe  Forest). 

a.  Ad.     Ndi,  Teita,  Sept.  1894. 

b.  Ad.     Ukambani,  Sept.  1894. 

266.  Coracias  garrulus. 

Coracias  garrulus  L. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  15  (1892);  Reiehen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  123  (1894  : 
Bagamoyo,  Ussambira,  Kagehi) ;  Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  582 
(Machako's). 

Coracias  loquax  Licht. ;  Reiehen.  Orn.  MB.  vii.  p.  191 
(1899). 

Coracias  garrulus  loquax  Neum.  J.  f.  O.   1900,  p.  208 
(Pangani;  Tanga). 
No.  20.    ?  ad.     River  Tsavo,  Jan.  24,  1892. 
No.  938.    c?  ad.      Kakelelwa,  4500  feet,  April  1,  1898. 
Bill  black  ;  feet  ochraceous  yellow ;  iris  brown. 

[Prof.  Reichenow  suggests  that  the  African  form  of 
Common  Roller  {Coracias  garrulus)  is  distinct  from  the 
the  European,  as  its  head  is  more  greenish  and  it  has  a 
greener  tinge  on  the  throat.  I  think  that  this  is  only 
because  all  the  African  birds  are  shot  in  the  winter  season. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  olive-green-headed  birds  are  only 
to  be  found  in  Africa,  for  a  greenish-headed  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum  comes  from  Voronesch  (Aug.  24),  and 
one  from  Fao,  killed  by  Mr.  Cumming  on  the  26th  of  August, 
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19  mouItiDg  from  a  blue  head  into  an  olive-green  one :  this 
shews  that  C\  garrulus  has  a  dull-crowned  winter  plumage. 
C  loquax  Licht.  is  to  be  added  as  a  synonym  of  C.  gar^ 
rulus.—R.  B.  S.] 

267.    EURYSTOHUS  AFEa. 

Eurysiomus  afer,  var.  rufobuccalis  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892, 
p.  27  (ManjoDgo,  Uganda). 

Eurystomiis  afer  (Lath.) ;  Beichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Oat- 
Afr.  p.  125,  fig.  58  (1894) ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun, 
p.  332  (1899 :  Kampala;  Kibwesi)  ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  33 
(1900:  Kilgurma,  Uganda)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  209; 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  109  (Entebbe). 

a.  ?  ad.  Samia,  Kavirondo,  Nov.  13,  1894.  Bill 
yellow  ;  feet  scaly  greenisli  horn-coloured ;  iris  brown. 

£.    9  ad.     Kampala,  March  20,  1895. 

c,  d,   (^  $  ad.     Kampala,  April  2,  1895. 

Nos.  525,  526.    cf  ?  ad.     Ravine,  March  8,  1897. 

These  birds  are  generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs,  when 
they  take  up  some  commanding  position  on  a  dead  tree 
from  which  they  watch  for  and  swoop  down  on  their  prey  of 
insects,  which  they  take  on  the  wing.  They  are  often  noticed 
high  up  in  the  air  hawking  for  insects,  twisting  and  turning 
about  like  a  Pratincola.  They  are  very  noisy,  and  invariably 
attack  any  bird  of  prey  that  approaches  them.  In  the 
stomach  of  the  male  was  a  large  locust.     Insects  in  others. 

No.  989.    S  ad.     Nandi,  April  15,  1898. 

No.  1213.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  15,  1898. 

a.  Juv.     ? 

[Two  specimens  from  Nandi  are  identified  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Neumann  as  E,  rufobuccalis  of  Reichenow.  They  are  rather 
light  cinnamon,  and  have  dull  blackish  central  tail-feathers 
and  upper  tail-coverts ;  the  sides  of  the  face  shew  very 
little  lilac  gloss.  In  looking  over  the  large  series  of  skius 
of  E.  afer  in  the  British  Museum,  I  find  considerable  varia- 
tion in  respect  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  and  the 
darkest  birds  are  from  the  forest  regions ;  but  it  is  decidedly 
curious  that  all  the  three  specimens  of  E.  n^fobuccatis  as 
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yet  known  come  from  Equatorial  Africa.  My  impression 
is  that  this  form  consists  of  adult  birds^  probably  freshly 
moulted  into  their  cinnamon  plumage. — R.  B.  S.] 

268.  Ceryle  rudis. 

Ctryle  rudis  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B,  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  109(1892) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  28  (Bare;  Mengo)  ; 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  130  (1894) ;  Hartert,  AnsorgeV 
African  Sun,  p.  336  (1899 :  Kibero  and  Mruli) ;  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  215  (Tanga). 

No.  745.    ?  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  9,  1897. 

269.  Ceryle  maxima. 

Ceryle  maxima  (Pall.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  118  (1892) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  28  (Bukoba) ;  id. 
Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  130  (1894:  Ugdlla;  Taweta) ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  214  (Tanga). 

a.  ?  ad.     Entebbe,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

b.  c?  ad.  „        May  28,  1895. 

[These  specimens  are  apparently  true  C.  maxima,  and 
not  C.  sharpii,  which  Mr.  Jackson  got  in  the  Siik  country 
(cf.  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  316).— R.  B.  S.] 

270.  Halcyon  semic.eruleus. 

Halcyon  semicteruleus  (Forsk&l) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  232  (1892) ;  id.  Ibis,  1892,  p.  317  (Turquel) ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  132  (1894)  ;  Jackson, 
Ibis,  1898,  p.  141  (Witu) ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun, 
p.  335  (1899 :  Kibero ;  Kibwezi) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  216  (Manjara  Lake). 

No.  398.     E.  Kamassia,  Sept.  29,  1896. 

No.  912.     Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  9,  1898. 

[These  examples  seem  to  me  to  be  inseparable  from 
Abyssinian  birds. — R.  B.  S.] 

271.  Halcyon  pallidiyentris. 

Halcyon  pallidiventris  Cab. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit,  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  235  (1892) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  132 
(1894:  Udjidji;  Ugalla  River). 

No.  1235.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  24,  1898. 
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[I  refer  this  specimen  to  H.  pallidiventris,  but  with  some 
doubt,  as  it  has  the  centre  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  white 
like  the  throat,  and  the  bird  is  evidently  adult.  I  do  not 
like  to  describe  it  as  new  from  a  single  specimen. — R.  B.  S.] 

272.  Halcyon  chelicutensis. 

Halcyon  chelicutensis  (Stanl.) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  239  (1892). 

Halcyon  chelicuti  Reichenow,  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Af r.  p.  181 
(1894)  ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  336  (1899)  ;  id. 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  34  (1900) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  216. 

Nos.  68,  69.  (?  ?  ad.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  17, 
19,  1892. 

No.  13.    (J  ad.     Entebbe,  Sept.  15,  1895. 

273.  Halcyon  cyanoleucus. 

Halcyon  cyanoleucus  (V.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  M us. 
xni.  p.  242  (1892)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  27  (Sesse  Isl.) ; 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  131  (1894:  Itdle). 

a.  ?  ad.  Entebbe,  Dec.  22,  1894.  Bill — lower  mandible 
black,  upper  crimson-red  ;  feet  black ;  iris  brown. 

A.    J  ad.     Entebbe,  March  10,  1895. 

c.    ?  ad.  „        May  26,  1895. 

rf.    c?  ad.  „        Aug.  8,  1894. 

274.  BUCORAX  C'AFER. 

Bucorax  rufer  (Schl.) ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  3r)l  (1802);  Rciclicn.  Vog.  dcutscli.  Ost-Afr.  p.  126, 
fipr.  51)  (1894);  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  210  (Panibire; 
Karajrwc)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  110  (Ravine). 

Burora.v  abyssinicus  Sharpe  (ncc  Gm.),  Ibis,  1892,  p.  317 
(Turqucl). 

a.  Head.     Husoga,  Nov.  1891. 

275.  LoPIIOCKROS  MKLANOLKUCUS. 

Lophoceros  melanolnicns  (Licht.,  sen.)  ;  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  399  (1892)  :  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  318 
(Savo,  Mt.  Klgon)  ;  Reicheiiow,  V(')g.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  128  (1891.);  Ilinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  582  (Machako's) ; 
Hartcrt,  Ansorgc's  African  Sun,  p.  334  (1899:  Kibwezi)  ; 
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id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  33 ;  Neum.  J.  f .  O.  1900,  p.  218 
(Tanga) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  110  (Ravine). 

a.  Ad.     Uganda.     Nov.  20,  1894. 

h.   c?  ad.     Entebbe,  July  7, 1895. 

No.  331.  ?  ad.  Kamassia,  6000  feet,  Aug.  28,  1896. 
Bill  dull  carmine ;  feet  black ;  iris  dull  pale  yellow. 

No.  1104.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  15,  1898. 
Bill  dull  carmine,  extreme  basal  edge  yellow ;  bare  part  of 
cheeks  greenish  blue.  Fairly  plentiful  in  pairs,  three  or 
four  being  sometimes  seen  together. 

276.    LOPHOCEROS  FASCIATUS. 

Lophoceros  fasciatus  (Shaw)  ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  402  (1892) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  26  (Mengo) ; 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  34  (1900  :  Tambue). 

No.  7.    $  ad.     Entebbe,  Aug.  26,  1895. 

a.    ?  ad.     Entebbe,  Sept.  17,  1895. 

277.  Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus. 

Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus  (Temra.)  ;  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  409  (1892)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  818 
(Turquel)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  128,  fig.  60 
(1894)  ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  334  (1899: 
Kinani)  ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  33  (1900);  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  213  (Mkaramo;  Maunsa). 

Nos.  301,  302.  (J  $  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  19, 
1896.  Bill  crimson-red,  with  black  markings  on  base  of 
lower  mandible  ;  bare  skin  of  cheeks  pinkish  blue  ;  iris  dull 
yellow. 

278.  Bycanistes  subquadratus. 

Bycanistes  subquadratus  Cab. ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  419  (1892)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  317  (Mt.  Elgon). 

a.  ?  ad.     Uganda,  Nov.  20,  1894. 

b,  S  ad.  Entebbe,  Feb.  6,  1895. 

279.  Upupa  africana. 

Upupa  africana  Bechst.  ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  14  (1892)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  137, 
fig.  64  (1894)  ;    Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  582   (Machako's) ; 
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Hartert^  Ansorge's  African  Sun^  p.  336  (1899:  Mau  and 
Kariandus) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  220  (Mkaramo). 

Upupa  minor  Shaw;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  319  (Ma- 
chako'sj  Turquel). 

No.  66.   c?  a<l.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  17,  1892. 

280.  Irrisor  erythrorhynchus. 

Irrisor  erythrorhynchus  (Lath.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1902, 
p.  433. 

No.  253.  (?  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  14,  1896. 
Bill  vermilion ;  feet  coral-red  ;  iris  brown.  Plentiful  in 
small  parties. 

281.  Irrisor  nAMARSNsis. 

Irrisor  viridis  (nee  Licht.) ;    Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  582 
(Machako's). 
Irrisor  damarensis  Grant,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  434,  pi.  x.  fig.  1. 
No.  31.    ?  ad.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  7,  1892. 
No.  87.    cf  ad.     Ngomeni,  April  4,  1892. 

282.  Irrisor  jacksoni. 

Irrisor  jacksoni  Sharpe;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  xvi. 
p.  21,  pi.  iii.  fig.  1  (1892) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  319 
(Kikuyu) ;  Hartert,  Ansorgc's  African  Sun,  p.  337  (1899 : 
Eldoma  Ravine)  ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  35  (1900 :  Nairobe)  ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  221  (Mau  Forest) ;  Sharpe,  P.Z.S. 
1900,  p.  601  (Kenya  Forest,  8000  feet). 

No.  566.  (J  ad.  Ravine,  March  28,  1897.  Bill,  feet, 
and  eyelids  dark  coral-red  ;  iris  brown.  Que  out  of  a  small 
family-party.     Plentiful. 

Nos.  964,  965.  c^  ?  ad.  Nandi  Forest,  April  10,  1898. 
Bill  dark  carmine;  eyelids  dark  crimson;  feet  dusky  coral- 
red  ;  iris  brown. 

No.  1273.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  8,  1898. 
Stouiitc)*  contained  beetles. 

2K3.  Rhinopomastus  sciialowi. 

Wnnopwnastus  cyanomelas  (V.,  part.)  ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvi.    p.  24  (1892)  ;    Keiehenow,  Vog.  deutsch. 
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Ost-Afr.  p.  138  (1894) ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun, 
p.  387  (1899  :  Samburu). 

Rhinopomastus  schalowi  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  221  ; 
Sharpe,  Ibia,  1902,  p.  110. 

No8.  486,  487.  c?  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  26,  1897.  Bill 
dark  brownish  black ;  feet  black  ;  iris  brown.  This  is  a 
scarce  bird;  on  one  other  occasion  only  have  I  seen  it. 
The  pair  were  found  in  open  bush  country,  and  later  all  the 
Irrisors  were  never  long  in  the  same  tree  or  bush,  but  kept 
flying  from  one  to  another. 

Nos.  548,  549.  c?  ?  ad.  Ravine,  March  21,  1897. 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  always  seen  these  birds  in  pairs, 
creeping  about  in  thick  foliage,  and  clinging  in  all  sorts  of 
positions  to  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  looking  for  beetles, 
spiders^  and  other  insects.  I  have  not  heard  them  call,  like 
the  large  Irrisor  jacksoni. 

[The  characters  given  by  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jackson^s  series,  but  the  Nyasaland 
birds  are  also  apparently  R.  schalowi.  Birds  from  Manda 
Island  {Jackson)  and  Doruma  (Hunter)  appear  to  be  true 
R,  cyanomelas,  while  some  of  the  Mashona  specimens  are 
slightly  intermediate. — R.  B.  S.] 

284.  Rhinopomastus  cabanisi. 

Rhinopomastus  cabanisi  (De  Fil.)  ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  26  (1892) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  319  (Butz- 
suma)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  138  (1894: 
Taweta;  Ugogo;  Wembere  Steppes)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  223  (Kibaya). 

a.  Ad.     Kikuyu. 

b.  Imm.     Kinani,  Sept.  1894. 

No.  267.  (J  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  15,  1896, 
Bill  oraDge-red,  tip  dull  black  ;  feet  black ;  iris  brown. 
Only  one  seen. 

285.  Melittophagus  cyanostictus. 

Melittophaffus  cyanostictus  Cab. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  48,  pi.  i.  fig.  3  (1892)  ;  id.  Ibis,  1892,  p.  319 
(Mount  Elgon) ;    Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  136 
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(1894);  Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  583  (Machako's)  ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  35  (1900 :  Mubende)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1. 
B.  ii.  p.  237  (1900)  ;  id.  Ibis,  1902,  p.  110  (Lake  Baringo). 

Melittophagus  sharpei  Hartert,  Ball.  B.  O.  C.  x.  p.  xxvii 
(1899)  ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  72  (1900). 

Melittaphaffus  pusillus  cyanoatictus  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  219  (Tanga  ;  Umbugwe). 

No.  103.   c?  ad.     Ndara,  Teita,  April  7,  1892. 

No.  308.  ?  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  20,  1896. 
Bill  black  ;  feet  scaly  brown  ;  iris  crimson. 

286.  Melittophagus  pusillus. 

Melittophagus  pusillus  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mas.  xvii.  p.  47,  pi.  i.  fig.  5  (1892). 
a.  Ad.     Kikuyu. 

Nos.  56,  57.    c?  ad.     Entebbe,  Oct.  4,  1895. 
No.  1105.    (J  juv.     Nandi,  6000  feet,  May  15,  1898. 

287.  Melittophagus  variegatus. 

Melittophagus  variegatus  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  48  (1892) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutscb.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  136  (1894:  Bukoba). 

Melittophagus  sonnitU  Boie ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  29 
(Mengo;  Uliambiri). 

a.  $  ad.  Entebbe,  Jan.  13,  1895.  Bill  black;  feet 
brown ;  iris  crimson. 

288.  Melittophagus  okeobates.     (Plate  XVI.  fig.  1.) 
Melittophagus  oreobates  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p  320  (Save, 

Elgon;  Kimangitschi) ;  Neum.  J.  f .  O.  1900,  p.  219  (Ma- 

rangu  ;  Loita  Mts.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  602  (Nairobe 

Forest). 

.    No.  963.    cf  imno.     Nandi  Forest.  April  10,  1898.     Bill 

black  ;  feet  dull  slate-coloured ;  iris  brown. 

No.  1139.    c?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  23,  1898. 

No.  1207.  S  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  13,  1898. 
Scarce.     Seen  in  small  flocks  of  three  or  four. 

289.  Melittophagus  albiprons. 

Melittophagus  alhifrons  (Cab.  &  Heine) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
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Brit.  Mu8.  x^4i.  p.  53  (1892)  ;  id.  Ibis,  1892,  p.  320  (Maaai- 
land). 

Melittophagus  btdlockoides  (Smith) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  136  (1894:  Rovuma  River;  Usegiiha). 

Merops  bullockoides  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun, 
p.  336  (1899:  Lake  Naivasha ;  Kedong). 

No.  259.  (J  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  14,  1896. 
Bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  brown.     Plentiful. 

Nos.  391,  392.  ?  ad.  E.  Kamassia,  Sept.  28,  1896. 
Plentiful  in  flocks. 

No.  466.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  19,  1897.  Resident 
throughout  the  year  and  plentiful  throughout  the  district. 
Breeding  in  a  bank  in  a  colony,  in  holes  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  deep ;  no  lining.  Eggs,  two  or  three,  much  incubated. 
Several  nests  with  young. 

Nos.  490,  491.  cf  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  28,  1897.  Colony 
of  about  ten  or  fifteen  pairs  breeding  in  a  bank  by  a  dry 
stream.  Holes  about  two  to  three  feet  deep;  no  lining. 
Eggs,  two  or  three,  laid  on  bare  earth. 

Nos.  761,  813.  c?  ?  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  12,  29, 
1897. 

290.  Merops  apiastek. 

Merops  apiaster  lAnxx, -,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  63  (1892)  ;  id.  Ibis,  1892,  p.  319  (Marungu ;  Sotik) ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  135  (1894)  ;  Hartert, 
Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  336  (1899 :  Muani);  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  218  (Umbugwe). 

No.  952.  (J  ad.  Nandi,  5500  feet,  April  9,  1898.  Bill 
black ;  feet  blackish  brown ;  iris  crimson.  Shot  out  of  a 
small  flock. 

291.  Merops  suferciliosus. 

Merops  superciliosus  Linn.;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  70  (1892) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  28 ;  id.  Vog. 
deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  135,  fig.  63  (1894). 

No.  101.    (J  ad.     Ndi-Ndara,  Teita,  April  7,  1892. 

a,  b,  c?  ?  ad.  Entebbe,  Aug.  4,  1895.  Bill  black;  feet 
scaly  horn-coloured;  iris  crimson. 

No.  362.    c?  ad.     Molo  River,  Sept.  17,  1896. 
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292.  MeROPS  ALBIC0LLI8. 

Merops  albicollis  Vieill. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  76  (1892);  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  29  (Mengo; 
Mjonjo ;  Manjongo) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  134 
(1894);  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  336  (1899: 
Kampala ;  Masindi) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0. 1900,  p.  217  (NdalaUni ; 
Pinnini). 

a,  S  ad.  Entebbe,  Dec.  31,  1894.  Bill  black  ;  feet 
pale  olive-green  ;  iris  crimson. 

Nos.  271,  272.   cf  ad.     Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  16,  1896. 

No.  597.  cJ  ad.  Rayine,  April  1,  1897.  In  small  flocks 
of  four  or  five. 

293.  SCOTORNIS  CLIMACURUS. 

Scotomis  climacurus  (Vieill.)  ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
xvi.  p.  596  (1892) ;  id.  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  29 
(1897). 

No.  65.   (J  ad.     Entebbe,  Oct.  8,  1895. 

294.  Caprimulous  natalensis. 

Caprtmulgus  natalensis  Smith ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  564  (1892)  ;  id.  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  ^V  (1897). 

a.  ?  ad.     Entebbe,  March  5,  1895. 

b.  i  ad.  „  May  9,  1895. 

c.  ?  ad.  „  July  10,  1895.  Bill  dusky;  feet 
pale  brown  ;  iris  brown. 

[This  is  an  interesting  new  habitat  for  the  species.  I 
cannot  separate  Mr.  Jackson's  specimens  from  typicml 
C  natalensis, — R.  B.  S.] 

295.  Caprimulous  mgriscapularis. 

(aprimulgus  nigriscapularis  Reiclienow,  Om.  MB.  i.  p.  31 
(1893)  ;  Hartert,  Tierreich,  Avc8,  Liefer,  i.  p.  4^i  (1897). 

a.   c?  ad.     Entebbe,  May  11,  1895.     Feet  brown. 

[1  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  this 
Nightjar  being  referable  to  C.  nigriscapularis,  with  the  main 
features  of  which  it  appears  to  agree.  The  breast  and 
abdomen  in  Mr.  Jackson's  specimen  are  rufcscent,  regulariy 
but  narrowly  barred  with  dusky  blackish  (this  hardly  suits 
Dr.    Beichenow's  diagnosis,  "  uropygio  et  abdomine  fulro 
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nigroque  fasciolatis'^)^  and  some  of  the  tail-feathers  are 
rufous  with  dusky  blackish  mottling  and  broken  bars 
C'rectricibus  fusco-nigris  rufescente-variis '^  scarcely  ex- 
presses the  pattern).  Seeing^  however^  that  it  agrees  in  the 
black  spots  of  the  scapulars,  the  marking  of  the  quills,  and 
ill  the  habitat,  I  think  that  the  slight  diflferences  mentioned 
above  would  not  be  of  specific  value.  The  first  quill  is 
unspotted,  the  second  has  a  white  spot,  on  the  inner  web, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  quills  have  white  spots  on  each 
web,  forming  a  band  across  these  quills.  Long.  tot.  9*0, 
culm,  a  f route  basali  0*8,  alse  5'8,  caudse  circa  4*75, 
tarsi  0-5.— R.  B.  S.] 

296.  Cafrimulgus  inornatus. 

Caprimulgus  inornatus  Heugl. ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  556  (1892)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  322  (Maka- 
rungu);  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  139  (1894: 
Usaramo) ;  Hartert,  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  29  (1897)  ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  224  (Tanga). 

No.  87.   cf  juv.     Ravine,  May  31,  1896. 

297.  Cafrimulgus  poliocephalus. 

Caprimulgus  poliocephalus  Riipp. ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  546  (1892);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  322  (Kimau- 
gitschi) ;  Hartert,  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  52  (1897). 

No.  240.  S  ad.  Elgeyu,  5000  feet,  Aug.  11,  1896. 
Bill  black  ;  feet  brownish  flesh-coloured ;  iris  brown. 

No.  522.    (J  ad.     Ravine,  March  7,  1897. 

298.  Caprimulgus  trimaculatus. 

Caprimulgus  lentiginosus  Smith ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  536  (1892). 

Caprimulgus  trimaculatus  (Swains.) ;  Hartert,  Tierreich, 
Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  55  (1897). 

No.  937.  ?  ad.  Kavirondo,  4501)  feet,  April  1,  1898. 
Bill  black  ;  feet  brown ;  iris  brown. 

299.  Cafrimulgus  EUROPiEus. 

Caprimulgus  europaus  Linn. ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  526  (1892)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  139 
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(1894  :     Wembere    Steppes)  ;     Hartert^    Tierreich,    Ares, 
Liefer,  i.  p.  57  (1897). 

No.  506.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  March  4,  1897.  Bill  black ; 
feet  scaly  brown  ;  iris  brown.  Not  nearly  so  plentiful  as 
C  franaius,  from  which  it  is  easily  recognised  when  on  the 
wing  by  its  larger  tail  and  wings.  It  is  also  much  more 
active,  darting  up  and  down  more  like  a  Bat  in  the  way 
it  twists  and  turns.  The  other  skims  along  nearer  to  the 
ground.  Stomach  contained  beetles  and  tree-bugs  swallowed 
whole. 

300.  CaPRIMULGUS  FRiENATUS. 

Caprimulgus  frcsnatus  Salvad. ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  533  (1892);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  322 
(Machako's) ;  Hartert,  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  59 
(1897);  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  600  (Mount  Kenya, 
10,000  feet). 

No.  351.  ?  ad.  Ravine.  Bill,  feet,  and  iris  brown. 
This  appears  to  be  the  most  plentiful  of  the  Goatsuckers. 

No.  413.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  23,  1896.  Bill  dusky 
black;  feet  dusky  brown ;  iris  brown.  Plentiful.  Stomach 
contained  two  large  wood-boring  Hymcnoptera. 

No.  488.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  26,  1897.  I  found  the 
nest  of  this  bird  with  two  eggs  under  a  large  bush  on  the 
bare  ground.  The  eye  of  the  parent,  as  she  sat  on  the  nest 
with  the  sun  shining  liirectly  into  it,  was  dull  claret-coloured, 
and  looked  exactly  as  a  bird  does  when  blood  forms  in  the 
eye  when  shot  in  the  head. 
"  Nos.  ()32,  (;37.    ?  c?  ad.     Ravine,  April  15,  21,  1897. 

301.  CyFSKLUS  .EQUAT0RIAL18. 

Cypsclits  tequatorlalis  Miill. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  322 
(Sotik). 

Micropm  nquatorlalis  Ilartcrt,  Cat.    B.  Brit.   Mus.  xvi. 

p.  U\  (lh92). 

ApuH  (vquaturialis  Ilartcrt,  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i. 
p.  85  (1897). 

No.  953.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  April  9,  1898.  Bill  black ; 
feet  blackish  brown ;  iris  brown.     Flock  of  ten  to  a  dozen. 
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together  with  the  smaller  species  with  white  throat.     Stomach 
contained  large  numbers  of  living  bees  and  beetles. 

[The  above  specimen  belongs  to  the  true  C.  aquatoriaUs 
(wing  7'95)j  like  Mr.  Jackson's  former  Sotik  examples  (wing 
7*6-8'2),  and  not  to  the  smaller  C.  niansa  of  Reichenow^ 
which  has  a  wing  under  6  inches. — R.  B.  S.] 

302.  Cypselus  shelleyi. 

CypseitLS  shelleyi  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Genov.  (2)  vi.  p.  227 
(1888 :  Shoa)  ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi.  p.  445^  note 
(1892) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  95  (1900). 

Apus  shelleyi  Hartert,  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  86 
(1897). 

No.  225.  cf  ad.  Man,  7800  feet,  Aug.  8,  1896.  Bill 
black ;  feet  brown  ;  iris  brown. 

No.  877.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  16,  1898.  In 
flocks  in  the  evening,  together  with  Swallows. 

a,    ?  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Sept.  10,  1898. 

[The  differences  between  C  shelleyi  and  C  pekinensis  are 
very  slight,  and  the  blunter  termination  to  the  outer  tail- 
feathers  is  a  scarcely  perceptible  character. — R.  B.  S.] 

303,  Cypselus  barbatus. 

Micropus  barbatus  (Scl.)  ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  447  (1892). 

Apus  barbatus  Hartert,  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i.  p.  86 
(1897). 

Cypselus  barbatus  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  96  (1900). 

Nos.  223,  ?  ;  224,  (?  ad.  Man,  7800  feet,  Aug.  8,  1896. 
Bill  black  ;  feet  brown  ;  iris  brown.  These  specimens  were 
shot  out  of  one  flock. 

No.  936.   c?  ad.     Kavirondo,  4500  feet,  April  1,  1898. 

[The  female  from  Mau  has  very  broad  black  streaks  on 
the  throat,  as  in  Cape  specimens  of  C.  barbatus,  but  the 
other  two  examples  have  very  fine  streaks.  The  abdominal 
feathers  all  have  white  margins.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  by 
no  means  impossible  that  C,  barbatus  is  only  the  young  of 
C.  apus  after  its  first  autumn  moult,  though  Mr.  Hartert 
thinks  otherwise.  In  any  case  C.  barbatus  is  now  found 
for  the  first  time  in  East  Africa. — R.  B.  S.] 
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304.  Cypselus  streubeu. 

Cypselus  streubeli  Hartl. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  322 
(Jinji,  Uganda). 

Micropm  sireubeli  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi.  p.  452 
(1892);  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  143  (1894: 
Kussissi). 

Apus  caffer  struebeK,  Hartert,  Tierreich,  Aves,  Liefer,  i. 
p.  87  (1897). 

Apus  atruebeU,  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  224  (Bulamwesi). 

a,b.   cf  ?  ad.     Entebbe,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

305.  COLIUS  MACRURUS. 

Colius  macrurtts  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 
p.  345  (1892);  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  105 
(1894:  PareMts.). 

No.  397.  cJ  ad.  East  Kamassia,  Sept.  29,  1896.  Tip  of 
upper  mandible  and  entire  under  mandible  dull  black ;  feet 
plum-coloured ;  iris  dark  crimson ;  eyelids  Indian  red ;  base 
of  upper  mandible  coral-pink. 

Nos.  450,  451.    (?  ?  ad.     Kedong  Valley,  Feb.  2,  1897. 

306.  COLIUS  BERLEPSCHI. 

Coitus  berlepschi  Hartert;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  Ill 
(Eldoma  Ravine). 

Nos.  45,  4G.    c?  ?  ad.     Entebbe,  Oct.  2,  1895. 

Nos.  196,  197.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  July  24,  1896.  Bill  black 
with  upper  half  horn-blue,  lower  mandible  white ;  feet  dark 
coral-red ;  iris,  upper  half  yellow,  lower  half  green.  Nest 
in  tree  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  made  throughout  of 
dry  steins  ot*  a  creeper  and  a  few  dry  leaves.  Eggs  tlut^e. 
Plentiful  in  small  flocks  of  six  to  ten. 

No.  372.    ?  ad.     Njemps,  Sept.  20,  1896. 

No.  429.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  Nov.  28,  1896.     Now  in  family 
parties  ;  young  birds  without  long  tail-feathers. 

No.  614.    c?  ad.     Ravine,  April  8,  1897. 

No.  866.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  14,  1898.     Now 
in  flocks  up  to  twenty  in  number. 
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Order  TROGONES. 

307.  Hapaloderma  narina. 

Hapalodenna  narina  (Steph.) ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  477  (1892)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  321  (River  Kilini ; 
Sav^,  Mt.  Elgon) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  122 
(1894);  Neuui.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  207  (Moschi;  Ngare 
Dobasch;  Tanga)  ;  Sharpe,  P.Z.S.  1900,  p.  601  (Nairobe 
Forest;  Mt.  Kenya). 

No.  108.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  June  22,  1896.  Bill  greenish 
horn-coloured,  base  yellow ;  feet  brownish  flesh-coloured ; 
bare  skin  of  throat  blue ;  iris  crimson-brown.  .  Fairly 
plentiful  in  the  thick  forest. 

Nos.  234, 241.  cJ  ?  ad.  Elgeyu,  5000  feet,  Aug.  11, 1896. 
Bill  greenish  yellow  at  base,  fading  into  bluish-white  hom- 
colour ;  bare  skin  at  base  of  gape  behind  eye  soft  green,  with 
pale  blue  edges ;  feet  pale  brownish  flesh-coloured;  iris  bright 
brown.  Always  on  the  edge  of  thick  forest.  Feeds  on  cater- 
pillars, &c.,  and  catches  insects  on  the  wing  like  a  Flycatcher. 

No.  612.  ?  .  Ravine,  April  7, 1897.  Iris  crimson-brown ; 
upper  eyelid  pale  blue;  bare  patch  behind  eye  yellowish 
green,  with  pale  blue  edges ;  patch  at-  base  of  bill  the  same  ; 
bill  bluish  horn-coloured  ;  base  of  lower  mandible  yellow  ; 
feet  brownish  flesh-coloured.  Stomach  full  of  tree-bugs, 
insects,  &c. 

No.  847.   ?  imm.     Nandi  Forest,  6000  feet,  Feb.  10, 1898. 

No.  908.  ?  ad;  Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  7, 1898.  Bill 
dull  yellowish  green,  base  of  lower  mandible  yellow ;  feet 
dusky  flesh-coloured. 

Order  COCCYGES. 

308.  Turacus  leucolophus. 

T\tracus  leucolophus  Heugl. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  444  (1891);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  313  (Turquel; 
Mt.  Elgon)  ;  Neum.  J.  f.0. 1899,  p.  72. 

No.  314.  $  ad.  Kamassia^  4000  feet,  Aug.  21,  1896. 
Bill  pale  pea-green  at  base,  shading  into  greenish  yellow 
along  the  culmen  and  at  the  tip;  feet  black;  iris  brown; 
eyelids  coral-red.     Plentiful  in  the  wooded  water-courses. 
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309.  TURACUS  HARTLAUBI. 

Turacus  hartlaubi  (Fischer  &  Reichen.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  445  (1891) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  313 
(Kikuyu  Forest;  Mt.  Elgon) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  103,  fig.  46  (1894) ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun, 
p.  332  (1899 :  Subugo  Forest) ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  31 
(1900 :  Nairobe) ;  Neum.  J.  f .  0.  1899,  p.  72  (Mau)  ; 
Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  601  (Nairobe  Forest) ;  id.  Ibis, 
1902,  p.  111. 

No.  141.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  2,  1896.  Bill 
dull  du3ky  carmine ;  feet  black  ;  iris  brown ;  eyelids  bright 
coral-red. 

No.  205.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  July  30,  1896.  Very  plentiful 
in  the  forests.  In  May  I  saw  sixteen  in  one  tree,  attracted 
by  a  small  fruit. 

No.  1 103.   c?  ad.     Nandi  Forest,  May  14,  1898. 

Nos.  1131,  1132.  ?  c?  ad.  Nandi  Forest,  6000  feet. 
May  19,  1898. 

310.  MUSOPHAGA  ROSSiK. 

Mtisophaga  rossa  Gould  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  448  (1891) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 1892,  p.  21  (Bukoba ;  Sesse 
Island) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  313  (Mt.  Elgon ;  Kazamoja)  ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  101  (1894)  ;  Hinde, 
Ibis,  1898,  p.  fjHl  (Macliako's)  ;  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  68  ; 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  112. 

a,  b,  c,  ?  ad.  Entebbe,  Dec.  18,  20,  28.  1894.  Bill 
yellow,  fading  into  orangc-rcd  at  top  of  shield  and  sides  of 
lower  mandible  ;  iris  brown. 

311.  CoRYTIIiEOLA  CRISTATA. 

Coryt/id'ola  cristata  (Vieill.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  44^9  (1891)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 1892,  p.  21  (Mengoand 
Mjonjo)  ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  101  (1894) ;  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  (S7  (Entebbe)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 
p.  31  (1900) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  112. 

a.  Ad.  Buganda,  Dec.  7,  1S9 1.  Bill  bright  yellow,  tip 
in  front  of  nostrils  dull  crimson ;  feet  black ;  iris  crimson ; 
bare  skin  round  the  eyes  slate-coloured. 

h.   (f  ad.     Entebbe,  Dec.  29,  1894. 
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312.    SCHIZORHIS  ZONURA. 

Schizorhis  zonura  Rlipp. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  451  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  314  (Turquel  ; 
Kitosh)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  21  (Bukoba ;  Eimoani ; 
Mengo;  Mjonjo) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch,  Ost-Afr.  p.  101  (1894  : 
Kageyi)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  112  (Uvuma  Island). 

Chizaerhis  zonura  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  68  (Bukoba). 

No.  60.    ?  ad.     Entebbe,  Oct.  6,  1895. 

a,  b.  cJ  ?  ad.  Busoga,Nov.  18, 1894.  cf-  Bill  pale  pea- 
green  ;  feet  black  ;  iris  brown.  ?  .  Bill  greenish  yellow  ; 
feet  dusky  slate-coloured  ;  iris  brown. 

313.  Schizorhis  leucooaster. 

Schizorhis  leucogaster  Riipp. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  452  (1891) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  314  (Nzoni ; 
Turquel)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  102  (1894) ; 
Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  582  (Machako^s) ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's 
African  Sun,  p.  332  (1899  :  Muani). 

No.  1.    ?  ad.     Damraa,  Dec.  23,  1891. 

No.  100.   cf  ad.     Ndi,  Teita,  April  6,  1892. 

314.  COCCYSTES  CAPER. 

Coccystes  cafer  (Licht.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  221  (1891) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  23  (Bukoba);  id. 
Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  109  (1894) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  31  (1900:  Karimia)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  113 
(Lake  Baringo). 

No.  521.  c?  iram.  Ravine,  March  7,  1897.  Bill  black, 
gape  yellow ;  feet  horn-blue ;  iris  brown.  First  seen,  evi- 
dently a  rare  bird.     Stomach  full  of  caterpillars. 

315.  CUCULUS  GULARIS. 

Cuculus  gularis  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  244  (1891)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  110, 
fig.  50  (1894:  Kakoma  ;  Karema) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  192  (Kwa  Kitoto). 

No.  69.  (J  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  April  20,  1896.  Bill, 
base  yellow  shading  into  dull  green,  culmen  and  tip  black ; 
feet    yellow;     iris    oran  geared ;     eyelids    greenish    yellow. 

2t2 
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Several   seen  along   the   road   from   Naivasha    to    Rarine, 
evidently  migrating. 

316.    CUCULUS  CANORUS. 

Cuculus  canorus  Linn. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  245  (1891)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  110 
(1894) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1900,  p.  193  (Tanga). 

No.  78.  (J  ad.  North  of  Elmiteita,  April  25, 1896.  Bill 
black  with  base  of  lower  mandible  greenish,  fading  into 
yellow  at  gape ;  feet  yellow ;  iris  pale  brown  ;  eyelids 
greenish  yellow. 

No.  629.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  April  14, 1897.  Bill  duU  black, 
base  of  lower  mandible  horn-blue,  gape  yellow  ;  iris  dull 
yellow;  eyelids  bright  yellow.  Several  seen  within  the 
previous  few  days.     Stomach  full  of  hairy  caterpillars. 

317.  Cuculus  solitarius. 

Cuculus  solitarius  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  258  (1891);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  315  (Mt.  Elgon ; 
Njemps) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  109  (1894) ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  192  (Kibwezi;  Moschi;  Kwa 
Kitoto) . 

a.  (J  ad.     Entebbe,  March  10,  1895. 

b.  S  A^*     Kampala,  March  25,  1895. 

c.  ?  ad.     Entebbe,  April  7,  1895. 

d.  c?  pull.     Entebbe,  May  19,  1895. 

No.  393.  (?  ad.  E.  Kamassia,  5000  feet,  Sept.  28,  189G. 
Bill  dusky  black,  lower  mandible  dusky  yellow ;  feet  light 
yellow  ;  iris  brown ;  eyelids  yellow.  Plentiful  at  Njemps. 
^lore  often  heard  than  seen. 

318.  Cuculus  clamosus. 

Cuculus  clamosus  Lath,  j  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  260  (1891);  Reichen.  Viig.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  Ill 
(1894) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  193  (Magila). 

No.  554..  ^  imm.  Ravine,  March  24,  1897.  Bill  very 
dark  brown,  almost  black  ;  feet  flesh-coloured,  toes  brown ; 
iris  dark  brown.  This  is  the  first  example  of  this  species  that 
I  have  met  with. 

No.  1007.    cJ  imni.      Nandi,  GJOO  feet,  June  20,   1898. 
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I  thought  at  one  time  that  this  Cuckoo  was  only  a  migrant, 
but  I  have  found  since  that  it  is  a  resident,  as  several  have 
been  seen  and  heard  of  late. 

No.  1206.   c?  imm.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  13,  1898. 

319.  Metallococcyx  smaraodineus. 

Chrysococcyx  smaragdineus  (Swains.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  280  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  315 
(Mararu,  Teita) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  0. 1892,  p.  23  (Sesse  Island)  ; 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  112  (1894);  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  194,  (Moschi). 

Metallococcyx  smaragdineus  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  161 
(1900). 

Nos.  21,  36,  41.  c?  ad.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  1,  9, 
1892. 

a.  c?  ad.     Entebbe,  April  29,  1895. 

b.  (f  ad.  „         May  8,  1895. 

c.  Ad.  „         Aug.  2, 1895. 

No.  1248.  cf  ad.  Nand;,  June  27,  1898.  Bill  dull  pea- 
green,  tip  dusky  brown  ;  feet  bright  horn-blue ;  iris  dark 
brown;  eyelids  pale  bluish  green.  A  scarce  bird.  Occa- 
sionally heard. 

3*i0.  Chrysococcyx  rlaasi. 

Chrysococcyx  khasi  (Stcph.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  283  (1891)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  23  (Bukoba) ; 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  Ill  (1894);  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  193  (Kwa  Lubwa). 

No.  26.    ?  ad.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  3,  1892. 

a.  c?  ad.     Entebbe,  Dec.  31,  1894. 

b.  ?  imm. ;  c.    c?  ad.     Entebbe,  May  8,  9,  1895. 

No.  233.  c?  ad.  Elgeyu,  5000  feet,  Aug.  10,  1896.  Bill 
dull  pea-green  with  black  tip ;  feet  scaly  greenish  horn- 
coloured  ;  iris  brown  ;  eyelids  pale  greenish  blue. 

No.  480.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  23, 1897.  Iris  brown,  with 
outer  ring  of  dull  yellow;  eyelid  green.  First  seen  at 
the  Ravine  ;  evidently  a  scarce  bird.     Stomach  full  of  insects. 

321.  Chrysococcyx  cupreus. 

Chrysococcyx  cupreus  (Bodd.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
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xix.  p.  285  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  315  (Makarungu, 
Ukambani)  ;  Beichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892^  p.  24  (Bukoba  ;  Sesse 
Island) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  Ill  (1894)  ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  32  (1900) ;  Neum.  J.f.  O.  1900,  p.  193. 

No.  44.    ?  ad.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  11,  1892. 

a.   S  •     Entebbe,  March  14, 1895. 

322.  Centropus  monachus. 

Centropus  monachus  Biipp. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  359  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  315  (Kikuyu)  ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  22  (Bukoba)  ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  107  (1894:  Kakoraa;  Bussissi). 

No.  167.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  7000  feet,  July  9,  189G.  Bill 
black ;  feet  dark  slate-coloured ;  iris  crimson.  Several  heard, 
but  few  seen. 

No.  934.    ?  ad.     Kavirondo,  4500  feet,  March  28,  1898. 

No.  1171.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  25,  1898. 

323.  Centropus  seneoalensis. 

Centropus  senegalensis  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  360  (1891). 

No.  941.  c?  ad.  Kavirondo,  4500  feet,  April  7,  1898. 
Bill  black;  feet  slate-coloured;  iris  bright  crimson.  Very 
plentiful. 

32-1.  Centropus  superciliosus. 

Centropus  superciliosus  Hempr.  &  Ehr. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  363  (1891)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  22 
(Bukoba) ;  id.  Vr>g.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  107,  fig.  49  (1894)  ; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  140  (Witu)  ;  Hartert,  Ansorge's 
African  Sun,  p.  334  (1899  :  Kampala)  ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 
p.  32  (1900:  Karimia);  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  191 
(Naivasha  Lake)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1902,  j).  113. 

Ko.  69.    S  .     Entebbe,  Oct.  20,  1895. 

325.  Ceuthmochares  intermedium. 

Ceutlinwchares  inlermedius  Sharpe,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc, 
Zool.  xvii.  p.  k32  (1881-:  Niam-Niara  Country);  Neum. 
.1.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  191  (Entebbe). 
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Ceuthmochares  aereus  (Vicill.)  ;  Rcichcn.  J.  f.  O.  1892, 
|>.  23  (Biikoba). 

a.  ?  ad.     Entebbe,  Jan.  11,  1895. 

b.  ?  ad.  £ntcbl)c,  March  8,  1895.  Bill  yellow;  feet 
very  dark  hom-bluc;  iris  crimson ;  bare  skin  round  the  eye 
icreenisli  1)1  nc. 

c,d.   (J  ?  ad.     EnteblKj,  April  28,  29,  1895. 

Order  SCANSORES. 

32().  Indicator  vakieoatvs. 

Indicator  variegatui  Ijcm.  ;  Shelley ,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  7  (1891) :  ShariM*,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  3()9  (Save,  Mt.  Elgon) ; 
Keichcn.  Vug.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  113  (1891)  ;  Ncura. 
J.  r.  ().  IINN),  p.  191  (Mosehi;  Kwu  Kitoto). 

No.  315.  ?  vuA.  Kamassia,  UY^Yi)  feet,  Au^^  22,  189r». 
Bill  dark  brownish  black,  with  {mle  bn)wn  lower  mandible; 
feet  olive-green  ;  iris  bn>wn.     Fairly  plentiful. 

No.  1012.  i  ad.  Nandi,  C50()  feet,  April  20, 18.)8.  Bill 
blacki<»h  bn>wn,  base  of  lower  mandible  dusky  horn-ctilourcd  ; 
feet  grei*n. 

327.    iNniCATOR  TKITKNSIK. 

Indicator  minor  Steph.  :  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  9,  part.  MHDl);   lU'icheu.  Vug.  deutseh.  Ont-Afr.  p.   Ill 

(lH9h. 

Indicator  minor  teitru»is  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  19(K),  p.  195. 
No.  in.    V  ad.     KibwcKi,  3(KN)  feet,  Manh  17,  1H92. 

32H.    LvBll't  .CQI'ITORIALIH. 

Mrtanohucco  tttfuatorialiM  Shelley,  Cut.  B.  Brit.  .Mus.  xix. 
p.  19,  pi.  i.  IHDI)  ;  Sharjie,  Ibis,  iK<J2,  p.  309  (Save,  Mt. 
Kl^oii,  ;  NruMi.  J.  f.  O.  IIMK),  p.  19(i  (Kw;i  KaNrliounjo ; 
Kwa  Kit(itf>;  Kwa  Kiigo;  ;  Shar|H*,  lbi<i,  1902,  p.  113  (.Mount 
Ituwriizori;, 

PttyonorhynchuM  tfi^natoriaiiM  Kcicheu.  J.  f.  ().  1M92,  p.  2(i 
Buktiba  ;  id.  Vug.  dcut^ch.  (M-Afr.  p.  115  (IHIM). 

Mrlnnubucrtt  bidrntntuM  irquatoruittn  IlarttTt,  Nov.  ZooK 
vii.  p.  32  (1900:    Kichuchu,  Torn;. 
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Lybius  aquatorialis  Richmond,  Auk,  xvii.  p.  179  (1900) ; 
Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  178  (1900). 

a.  c?  ad.     Entebbe,  Dec.  22,  1894. 

b.  S  ad.  Entebbe,  Jan.  I,  1895.  Bill  white  ;  bare  skin 
of  eye  yellow  ;  feet  dark  olive-brown;  iris  brown. 

c.  $  ad.     Entebbe,  June  6,  1895. 

No.  925.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  March  22,  1898. 
Bill  white;  skin  of  eye  greenish  yellow;  feet  black;  iris 
brown,  with  greenish  outer  rim. 

No.  982.      ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  13,  1898. 

No.  1003.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  17,  1898. 

No.  1234.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  24,  1898.  Bill 
yellowish  white;  bare  skin  of  eye  yellow  ;  feet  slaty  brown, 
white  line  between  tendon  and  tarsus;  iris  brown,  with 
outer  ring  of  silvery  grey. 

329.  TrichoLwEMA  ansorgii. 

TVicholdema  ansorgei  Shelley,  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club,  v. 
p.  iii  (1895  :  Uganda) ;  Sharpe,  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  179  (1900). 

a.  c?  ad.     Entebbe,  May  26,  1895. 

b.  c?  ad.  „         June  4,  1895. 

c.  c?  ad.  „  June  7,  1895.  Bill  black;  feet  scmly 
slate-coloured ;  iris  dark  crimson. 

330.  TRICHOLiEMA  8TIGMATOTHORAX. 

TYicholama  stigmatothorax  Cab.;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  29,  pi.  ii.  fig.  1  (1891) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  309 
(Butzsuuia)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  dcutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  116  (1894; ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  197  (Ngururaan ;  Kibwczi). 

a,   (J  ad.     Tsavo-Maunga,  Dec.  28, 1891. 

&.  c;  ad.  Kinani,  Sept.  22,  1894.  Bill  black  ;  feet  scaly 
slatc-colourcd  ;  iris  brown.     Very  plentiful. 

331.  TRlCHOLi«MA  LACHHYMOSA. 

Tricholtema  lachrymosum  Cab.;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mu». 
.>ix.  p.  31  (1891)  ;  Hnchcn.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  25  (Bussissi ; 
Bukoba;  Kimoani)  ;  id.  V(>g.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  116 
(1891);  llartcrt,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  335  (1899: 
Masongoleni) ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  32  (1900:  Kitagwctoa) : 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  197  (Kikumlmliu). 

No8.  28,  29.   cf  ?  ad.     Kibweri,  3000  feet,  March  4, 1892. 
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332.    TRICHOLiEMA  MA8SAICA. 

TrichoUema  massaicum  (Reichen.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  34  (1891 :  Masailand);  Beiehen.  Yog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  117  (1894) ;  Neum.  J.  £.  O.  1900,  p.  198  (Kwa 
Raschuonjo). 

No.  285.  S  ad.  Elgeyu,  8700  feet,  Aug.  17,  1896.  Bill 
dark  slate-coloured ;  feet  dark  horn-blue  ;  iris  brown. 

Nos.  681,  700.   cJ  ad.     Ravine,  July  22,  27,  1897. 

Nos.  746,  758  a,  759,  $  ad. ;  805,  i  ad.  Lake  Naivasha, 
Aug.  9-26,  1897. 

333.  Gymnobucco  cinereiceps. 

Gymnobucco  cinereiceps  Sfaarpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  122;  1892, 
p.  310  (Mt.  Elgon) ;  id.  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  180  (1900). 

Nos.  1118,  1119.  (J  ?  ad.  Nandi  Forest,  6000  feet. 
May  19,  1898.  Bill  black,  lower  mandible  with  slaty 
marbling  on  lower  side;  feet  black;  iris  bright  straw- 
coloured.  Appears  to  be  fairly  plentiful  in  thick  forets. 
Several  other  individuals  were  seen  in  an  opening  in  Nandi 
Forest,  where  large  numbers  of  trees  had  been  killed  by  fire. 

334.  Barbatula  affinis. 

Barbatula  ajinis  Reichen. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  41  (1891)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  117  (1894)  ; 
Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  335  (1899 :  Taru). 

No.  25.    ?  ad.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  3,  1892. 

a.  Ad.     Kinani,  Sept.  22,  1894. 

No.  690.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  July  24,  1897.  Bill  black  ; 
feet  slate-coloured ;  iris  brown. 

335.  Barbatula  jacksoni.     (Plate  XVI.  fig.  2.) 
Barbatula  jacksoni  Sharpe,  Bull.  Brit.  Om.  Club,  vii.  p.  vii 

(1897 :  Mau) ;  id.  Hand-l.  B.  ii.  p.  182  (1900). 

No.  101.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  June  19,  1896.  Bill  black  ; 
feet  slate-coloured ;  iris  brown.     Fairly  plentiful  in  the  forest. 

Nos.  572,  586.    <J  ?  ad.     Ravine,  March  28,  30,  1897. 

No.  979.   ^  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  13,  1898. 

No.  1023.  c?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  22,  1898. 
Plentiful.     Makes  a  plaintive  piping  call. 

No.  1242.  ^  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  26,  1898. 
Very  plentiful. 
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336.    BaRBATULA  LEUCOLiEMA. 

Barbatula  leucoUsma  J.  &  E.  Verr. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B,  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  45  (1891);  Reichen,  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  25 
(Bukoba;  Manjonjo)  ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  117 
(1894);  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  335  (1899: 
Mondo) . 

No.  42.    ?  ad.     Entebbe,  Oct.  2,  1895. 

337.  Barbatula  leucomystax. 

Barbatula  leucomystax  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  310  (Sotik)  ; 
id.  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  182  (1900). 

No.  517.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  March  7,  1897.  BiU  dark 
brownish  black  ;  feet  dark  slate-coloured ;  iris  brown.  Fairly 
plentiful.  Breeding.  I  found  a  nest  in  February  in  the  dead 
branch  of  tree.  A  small  hole  made  by  the  birds.  No  nest. 
Eggs  two,  white,  much  incubated.  Stomach  full  of  yellow 
fruit. 

338.  Trachyphonus  erytiikocephalus. 
Trachyphonus  erythrocephaius  Cab. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 

Mus.  xix.  p.  102  (1891) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  310  (Kikum. 
buliu;  Kitina) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  119 
(1894:  Taweta);  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  199  (Umbugwe; 
Zaowi,  Ulu  Mts. ;  Taro  Steppe) . 

No.  383.  c?  ad.  Njemps,  Sept.  26,  1896.  Bill  dusky 
pinkish  brown  ;  feet  horn-blue  ;  iris  brown.  Another  seen. 
Not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  T,  amaudi. 

339.  Trachyphonus  ARNAUDi. 

Trachyphonus  amaudi  (Des  Murs) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  105  (1891) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  31 1  (Turquel); 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  119  (1894);  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900.  p.  199  (Ssero,  N.VV.  Masailand). 

Nos.  260,  261.  (J  ?  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  U,  1896, 
Bill  dusky  horn-white;  feet  pale  horn-blue;  iris  brown. 

340.  Trachyljemus  eloonensis. 

Trachyphonus  elgonensis  Shari>e,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  122  ;  1892, 
p.  310  (Mt.  Elgon). 

Trachylamus  elgonensis  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  187  (1900). 
Nos.  133,  15 A.    S  ad.     Nandi,  6500  leet,  July  1,  5,  189J. 
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Bill  and  bare  skin  of  eye  yellow ;  feet  slate-coloured  ;  iris 
crimson. 

No.  907.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  7,  1898. 

No.  1190.  c?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  4,  1898.  Bill 
and  bare  skin  of  face  yellow  ;  feet  slaty  black,  edge  of  scales 
dull  light  green ;  iris  brown.  Breeding.  I  found  a  neat 
containing  four  young  in  an  old  Woodpecker^s  hole  about 
forty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  tree  was  partly  dead,  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  thick  belt  of  forest.  There  were  five  or  six 
other  holes  in  the  dead  portion  of  the  tree-trunk. 

341.  Denduohus  nubicus. 

Campothera  nubica  (Gm.);  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xviii.  p.  93  (1890);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  307  (Save, 
Mt.  Elgon) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr!  p.  121  (1894). 

Dendromus  nubicus  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  202  (Nguru- 
man;  Ngaruka;  Kwa  Kitoto). 

No.  399.  ^  ad.  E.  Kamassia,  Sept.  30, 1896.  Bill  dusky 
slate-coloured  ;  feet  dark  green ;  iris  crimson. 

No.  624.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  April  12,  1897.     Scarce. 

[The  variation  in  a  series  of  Dendromus  nubicus  is  simply 
extraordinary,  especially  as  regards  the  spotting  and  barring 
of  the  back  and  under  parts.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  barring  of  the  flanks  is  more  or  less  a  sign  of 
immaturity.  The  birds  from  the  White  Nile  (true  2).  nubicus) 
difter  slightly  in  the  prominence  of  the  spots  of  the  under 
surface  and  the  clearness  of  the  white  spots  on  the  crown  in 
the  female,  but  I  find  that  they  can  be  matched  by  Abyssinian 
birds.  Of  the  former,  called  by  Dr.  Reichenow  D.  neumanni, 
Mr.  Jackson  only  got  a  single  specimen,  from  Kamassia : 
this  is  coarsely  marked,  and  has  a  few  black  spots  con- 
tinued up  to  the  chin.  This  specimen,  identified  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Neumann  as  D,  neumanni,  can  almost  be  matched  by  speci- 
mens from  Shoa  and  Southern  Abyssinia,  Arabsyio  and  Jifa 
Medir  in  Somaliland.  The  Kamassia  bird  is  the  only  one 
which  has  the  spots  continued  up  to  the  chin,  but  the  black 
spots  on  the  chest  and  the  dark  bars  on  the  flanks  are  found 
in  all  the  specimens  above  mentioned.     At  the  same  time 
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there  are  many  other  examples  from  Abyssinia  which  are 
hardly  separable. 

The  following  forms  seem  to  require  names  :— 

842.  Dendromus  pallidus,  n.  sp. 

$  .  Similis  D.  nubico,  sed  notseo  toto  et  alis  distincte   et 
Isete  albidis,  vix  aureo  tinctis  transfasciatis^  et  gastnei 
maculis  nigris  minoribus  distinguendus.     Long.  tot.  7*3, 
culm.  0-9,  alae  4*0,  caudae  2'35,  tarsi  0*7. 
Typus  in  Mus.  Brit,  ex  Lamu  {Jackson) . 

The  chief  character  for  the  separation  of  the  Lamu  Wood- 
pecker is,  of  course,  the  complete  and  regular  banding  of  the 
back  and  wings  ;  but  there  are  other  characters,  viz.,  the 
larger  and  closer  white  spotting  on  the  crown  and  the  much 
smaller  number  of  spots  on  the  under  surface,  especially  on 
the  under  wing-coverts.  The  red  on  the  head  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  scarlet  than  crimson,  as  is  the  case  with  D.  nuUcus. 

There  are  three  specimens,  two  females  and  a  male,  f rt^m 
Lamu,  in  the  British  Museum. 

343.  Dendromus  hargitti,  n.  sp. 

?  .  Similis  D.  punctato,  sed  fronte  et  vertice  antico  ni|^ris, 
albo  puuctulatis  minime  striolatis,  remigum  rachidibua 
brunncis   nee   aureis   distinguendus.       Long.   tot.    78, 
culm.  0*95,  alae  4*35,  caudae  2*3,  tarsi  0*85. 
Typus  in  Mus.  Brit,  ex  Semmio,  Niam-Niam  [Bohndorff). 

Dr.  Reichenow  has  made  some  remarks  on  African  Wood- 
peckers in  the  *  Monatsbericht '  for  1896  (p.  130).  He 
points  out  that  the  bird  identified  by  me  and  by  Mr.  Ilargitt 
as  Picus  balius  is  not  the  true  P.  balius  of  Hcuglin,  which, 
from  an  examination  of  the  type  in  Stuttgart,  he  declares  to 
he  scarcely  separable  from  P.  punctatus  Val.  The  principal 
difference  is  that  the  upper  surface  is  not  spotted,  but  clearly 
cross- banded.  Such  a  si)ecimen  is  in  the  Museum  from 
Senegambia,  whence  we  have  also  several  other  individuals 
with  spotted  backs.  I  do  not  think  that  the  banded  bird 
can  be  8|)ecifically  distinct  from  P.  punctatus,  but  I  believe 
that  a  large  amount  of  variation  in  the  spotting  and  banding 
of  these  African  Woodpeckers  is  to  lie  expected.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  that  the  banded  birds  are  not  peculiar  to 
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N.E.  Africa.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  bird  from  Niam- 
Niam  is  not  P.  balius,  but  requires  a  new  name,  which  I 
propose  shall  be  Dendromus  hargitti.  At  the  same  time 
Professor  Reichenow  makes  some  important  identifications 
respecting  Chrysopicus  caillaudi  of  Malherbe.  This  he  con- 
siders to  be  identical  with  D.  malherbii,  and  therefore  he 
proposes  the  name  of  Dendromus  scriptoricauda  for  the  bird 
which  Hargitt  identified  as  D.  caillaudi. 

We  have  not,  apparently,  in  the  Museum  a  specimen  of 
Dendromus  nyansa  of  Neumann  (J.  f.  O.  1900^  p.  204)  from 
Muausa,  but  the  Museum  contains  three  examples  of  D.fuUe" 
borni  Neum.  from  Nyasaland  :  these  have  been  identified  by 
Captain  Shelley  as  D.  malherbii,  but  they  really  belong  to  the 
distinct  form  recently  separated  by  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann. — 
R.  B.  S.] 

344.  Dendromus  TiENioLiSMUs. 

Campothera  tieniolama  Reichen.  &  Neum.  Orn.  MB.  1895, 
p.  73  (Masailaud  and  Eldoma  Station,  Mau) ;  Hartert, 
Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  335  (1899:  Subugo  Forest). 

Dendromus  taniolamus  Neum.  J.  f.  O,  1900,  p.  205,  pi.  i. 
fig.  1;  Reichen.  Vog.  Afrikas,  ii.  p.  172  (1890). 

No.  400.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  Oct.  6,  1896.  Bill  dusky  horn- 
coloured,  base  of  lower  mandible  horn-blue,  tip  dusky ; 
iris  dark  crimson.  Amongst  dead  pine  trees  in  theshambas. 
Several  seen. 

No.  635.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  April  19,  1897.  Feet  green. 
Scarce. 

No.  1008.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  19,  1898. 

345.  Dendropicus  massaicus. 

Dendropicus guineensis  massaicus  Neum.  J.  f.  0. 1900,  p.  206 
(Ndalalani). 

Dendropicus  cardinalis  (part.)  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xviii.  p.  295  (1890). 

Nos.  46,  47.   <J  ?  .     Kibwezi,  March  11,  1892. 

[This  is  a  pale  form  of  D.  cardinalis,  recalling  by  its 
lighter  aspect  the  differences  between  Dendromus  jacksom 
and  D.  nubicus. — R.  B.  S.] 
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346.  Dendropicus  simoni. 

Dendropicus  nmoni  Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  x.  p.  xxxriii 
(1900) ;  id.  Ibis,  ]900,  p.  304  (Konduro,  Abyssinia). 

Dendropicus  simonis  Sharpe,  Hand-1.  B.  ii.  p.  218  (1900). 

No.  188.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  July  22, 1896.  Bill  slate-coloured  ; 
feet  greenish  horn-coloured ;  iris  brown. 

No.  189.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  July  22,  1896.  Bill  slate, 
coloured,  lower  mandible  horn-blue  with  slate-coloured  tip ; 
feet  olive-green  ;  iris  dark  crimson. 

No.  511.  c?  iram.  Ravine,  March  5,  1897.  Fairly 
plentiful  and  frequently  found  on  a  dead  tree.  Makes  very 
little  noise  when  pecking,  and  unless  one  stands  close  up  to 
or  under  the  tree  it  cannot  be  heard. 

No.  552.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  March  22,  1897. 

No.  924.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  March  22,  1898. 

Nos.  1077,  1078.  ^  2  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  6, 
1898.  Bill  dark  slate-coloured,  lower  mandible  dusky  horn- 
blue;  feet  olive-green;  iris  crimson-brown.  This,  the  smallest 
of  our  Woodpeckers,  is  fairly  plentiful  in  Nandi. 

Nos.  1088,  ?  ad. ;  1094,  rf  imm.  Nandi,  6500  feet. 
May  9,  10,  1898. 

No.  1164.   S  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  28,  1898. 

[Prof.  Reichenow  (Orn.  MB.  1901,  p.  167)  believes  that 
v.  simoni  is  2).  lepidus  (Cab.  &  Heine). — R.  B.  S.] 

347.  Thripias  schoensis. 

Thripias  schoensis  (Riipp.) ;  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xviii.  p.  308  (1890). 

Thripias  namaquus  schoensis  Ilartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  33 
(1900:  Nairobe). 

No.  266.  cf  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  15,  1896.  Bill 
dark  horn-blue,  lower  mandible  paler;  feet  slate-coloured; 
iris  crimson.     One  of  a  pair. 

No.  523.    (J  ad.     Ravine,  March  7,  1897. 

[These  specimens  have  quite  a  greenish  shade  on  the  under 
parts,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  surface.  I  think,  however, 
that  this  indicates  freshness  of  plumage,  as  it  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  specimen  killed  at  Nairobe  by  the  Mackinder  £ipe» 
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clition^  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  other  examples  from 
Somaliland  and  the  Niam-Niam  country. — R.  B.  S.] 

348.  Mesopicus  p(eocephalu8. 

Mesopicus  goertan  (part.)  Hargitt^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  xviii. 
p.  368  (1890)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  308  (Turquel). 

Mesopicus  goertte  centralis  Reichen.  Om.  MB.  viii.  p.  59 
(1900). 

Mesopicus  poeocephalus  (Swains.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1902, 
p.  425. 

a.    c?  ad.     Entebbe,  March  13,  1895. 

h.  <J  ad.  Entebbe,  May  18,  1895.  Bill  greenish  horn- 
coloured  ;  feet  scaly  slate-coloured  ;  iris  cinnamon-brown. 

[Dr.  Reichenow  (Om.  MB.  1900,  p.  58)  has  proposed  to 
separate  this  species  into  four  races,  the  first  being  the  true 
M.  goertan  from  Senegal.  This  is  a  bird  with  light  olive- 
yellow  back,  while  the  under  surface  is  very  pale  ashy,  with 
a  yellowish  patch  on  the  abdomen,  sometimes  indistinct  and 
sometimes  absent  altogether.  The  light  coloration,  however, 
distinguishes  this  form,  which  is  confined  to  Senegal. 

M,  goertan  pyocephalus  is  said  by  Dr.  Reichenow  to  differ 
in  the  paler  and  greyer  tone  of  the  olive-yellow  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  being  only  slightly 
washed  with  a  tint  of  orange-yellow.  Hab.  West  Africa 
from  Gambia  to  Loango. 

M.  goertan  abyssinicus,  from  Abyssinia,  Eordofan,  and 
Sennar,  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  the  darker  olive-green 
of  the  upper  surface  and  the  scarlet  abdominal  spot,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  wash  of  yellow. 

There  is  certainly  more  of  a  red  spot  on  the  abdomen 
in  Abyssinian  and  Sudanese  birds,  but  it  is  often  absent 
altogether,  and  then  there  is  no  tangible  difference  between 
Eastern  and  Western  birds.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  a  bird  from  Fashoda  and  one  fron  the  Fantee 
country. 

M,  goertan  centralis  is  another  race,  according  to  Dr. 
Reichenow,  found  from  the  Gazelle  River  to  the  Niam-Niam 
and  Silk  countries.     It  is  said  to  be  like  M,  g.  abyssinicus,  but 
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with  the  under  surface  as  iu  M.  p€tocephalus,  the  centre  of 
the  abdomen  being  only  slightly  washed  with  yellow. 

I  have  six  specimens  from  Niam-Niam  now  before  me. 
All  are  clearly  washed  with  yellow  on  the  abdomen,  and 
three  of  them  {2  c?,  1  ?  )  have  the  centre  of  the  bellv 
scarlet. 

All  Mr.  Jackson^s  specimens  are  washed  with  yellow,  and 
one  male  has  a  distinct  trace  of  scarlet  on  the  centre  of  the 
lower  breast  and  abdomen.  They  are  rather  light  olive- 
yellow  on  the  upper  surface,  and  approach  in  tint  typical 
M.  goertan  from  Senegal. 

In  the  case  of  Woodpeckers,  birds  which  quickly  wear 
their  plumage  out  and  get  it  soiled,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
institute  comparisons  of  specimens  exactly  in  the  same  state 
of  plumage ;  while  in  the  case  of  M.  goertan^  I  think  that  all 
the  characters  for  the  separation  of  races  are  very  unstable 
and  I  consider  that  Mr.  Grant  was  right  in  saying  that 
Dr.  Reichenow's  races  cannot  be  upheld  (Ibis,  1902,  p.  425). 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  way  in  which  the  bars  on 
the  wings  and  tail  vary  in  extent,  these  being  sometimes 
altogether  absent  on  the  latter.     There  are  often  dusky  bars 
on  the  sides  of  the  body,  but  most  of  these  characters  are 
indications  of  immaturity,  as  already  pointed  out  bv  Mr. 
Hargitt  (Cat.  B.  xviii.  p,  370).— R.  B.  S.] 

3-^9.  Iynx  pectoralis. 

lynx  pectoralis  Wi^.  I  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xviii. 
p.  665  (1890) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  308  (Save,  Mt.  Elgon) ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  120,  fig.  54  (1894  :  Lake 
Naivasha) ;  Nenm.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p,  201  (Ssubugo,  N.W. 
Masailand) . 

No.  163.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  8,  1896.  Bill 
dusky  honi-coloured ;  feet  greenish  born-coloured ;  iris  pale 
brown.    Two  seen. 

Nos.  34^1,  345.    S  ?  ad.     Ravine,  Aug.  30,  1896. 

No.  476.   S  ad.     Ravine,  Feb.  21,  1897. 

Nos.  691,  692.   cf  ?  ad.     Ravine,  July  24,  1897. 

No.  762.   d  juv.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  12,  1897. 
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[The  nesting  of  /.  pecio^alis  at  Lake  Naivasha  is  a  very 
interesting  circumstance.  After  comparing  Mr  Jackson's 
series  of  specimens  with  our  own  set  from  South  Africa,  I  find 
that  the  same  variations  in  markings  run  throughout  them 
ail.  The  number  oF  dark  bands  on  the  tail  varies,  apparently, 
from  seven  to  ten,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  dark  bars 
become  obsolete. — R.  B.  S.] 

[To  be  continued.] 


XL. — On  a  small  Collection  of  Birds  from  Tripoli. 
By  J.  1.  S.  Whitaker,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

For  some  years  past  I  had  entertained  the  idea  of  visiting 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  or,  failing  the  opportunity  of  going 
myself,  of  sending  a  collector  in  my  stead,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  some  information  regarding  the  Omis  of  those 
hitherto — by  the  ornithologist  at  least — practically  unex- 
plored countries.  Beyond  a  few  notes  by  sportsmen,  or 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  the  town  of  Tripoli  and  its 
imn)e(iiate  neighbourhood,  nothing  has,  I  believe,  thus  far 
been  published  concerning  the  fauna  of  this  part  of  North 
Africa,  which,  although  so  near  to  Europe,  seems  yet  so  far 
oti'  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  it;  the  Tripolitan  hinter- 
land being  indeed  less  known,  and  far  more  of  a  terra 
incognita  to  us,  than  many  parts  of  Central  Africa. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  Ottoman  Government  having  of 
late  years  prohibited  Europeans  from  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  Vilayet,  unless  provided  with  special  per- 
mission, and  to  the  fact  of  this  permission  being  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain,  particularly  by  an  Englishman,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  somewhat  strained  relations  existing  between 
our  country  and  the  Porte,  I  had  until  last  year  been  obliged 
to  forego  my  good  intentions,  and  await  the  issue  of  events. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1901,  thanks  to  the  kind  inter- 
vention of  the  British  Museum,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
through  our  Foreign  Office,  the  long  wished  for  permission, 
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and  not  being   myself  able  to   undertake   the  journey,    I 
despatched  Mr.  Edward  Dodson  on  the  interesting  mission. 

Mr.  Dodson^  accompanied  by  an  assistant  taxidermist, 
Mr.  Drake,  left  London  in  the  early  part  of  March  1901, 
and  after  calling  en  route  at  Malta,  reached  Tripoli  about 
a  fortnight  later.  Here  a  stay  of  ten  days  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  necessary  transport  animals, 
and  making  other  preparations  for  the  journey  into  the 
interior.  From  the  outset,  notwithstanding  the  Turkish 
Sultan's  passport,  diflSculties  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
travellers  by  the  local  authorities,  theValiof  Tripoli,  amon|: 
other  things,  refusing  to  allow  their  cartridges  to  be  carried 
into  the  country ;  a  fresh  permit  therefore  had  to  be  asked 
for,  and  received,  from  Constantinople,  authorizing  the 
introduction  of  ammunition. 

Finally  the  party,  consisting  of  the  two  Englishmen,  with 
their  Arab  retinue,  camels  and  horses,  and  a  small  obli- 
gatory escort  of  Turkish  soldiers,  left  Tripoli  on  the  1st 
of  April. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  inland  journey  : 

Travelling  first  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  crossinf^ 
a  belt  of  shifting  sand-dunes,  almost  destitute  of  life,  the 
caravan  entered  a  cultivated  region  inhabited  by  nomad 
Arabs,  who  were  most  hospitable  and  kind  to  the  travellef^, 
supplying  them  with  food,  and  otherwise  assisting  them. 
A  few  birds  were  collected  there,  but  the  species  were  not 
many,  nor  were  the  individuals  numerically  plentiful, 
except  as  compared  with  those  met  with  further  south. 
Ascending  the  Wed-Liptcha,  where  water  was  fairly  abun- 
dant, and  crossing  the  Tarhuna  hills,  a  plateau  was  reached 
covered  with  Haifa  or  Esparto  grass ;  in  this  district 
numerous  important  ruins  bear  evidence  of  the  extent  and 
strength  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  now  gradually  became  mor« 
barren  and  stony,  finally  culminating  in  absolute  desert  at 
Beni-Oulul,  which  was  reached  on  the  8th  of  April.  A  trrinc 
time  was  there  in  store  for  our  travellers,  owing  to  the  girat 
heat   caused    by   the   parching   desert    wind,   the  so-ejdled 
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*^  gebleh/'  and  to  the  absence  of  water,  which  was  only 
obtainable  at  places  ten  to  twelve  hours  march  distant  from 
each  other,  ''  During  the  ^  gebleh  winds/  ^^  Mr.  Dodson 
wrote,  "  we  had  simply  to  hide  in  our  tents  and  cover  our 
heads  with  cloths,  as  it  was  often  quite  impossible  to  travel 
through  the  blinding,  drifting  sand,  which  made  one's  nose 
and  lips  crack  and  bleed/' 

Two  weeks  after  leaving  Tripoli,  the  caravan  arrived  at 
Sofedjin,  about  120  miles  to  the  south-east  of  that  town,  and 
after  a  short  stay  there,  continued  its  march  to  Bonjem 
Oasis.     Between   Sofedjin  and  Bonjem  some  trouble  was 
experienced    with   the   Wafella  Arabs,   an  ambush   which 
had   been  prepared  for  the  Englishmen   being  fortunately 
discovered  by  them  in  time  and  the  treacherous  Arabs  dis- 
comfited.    The  country  in  this  neighbourhood   was   very 
rocky  and  barren,  but  intersected  by  numerous  ouedSy  or 
dry  torrent-beds,  in  some  of  which  large  patches  of  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers  were  to  be  seen,  which  on  approach  proved 
to  be  "  immortelles/'  or  everlasting  flowers.     On  the  road  to 
Bonjem  a  halt  was  called   at  Faskir  Zumzum,  where  an 
important  Roman  reservoir  exists  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation^  its  stonework  and  cement  being  as  good  and 
as  water-tight  as  ever.     Few  birds  of  any  species  were  to  be 
net  with  thereabouts,  but  gazelles  {GazeUa  dorcas)  appeared 
to  be  numerous,  judging  from  their  tracks,  and  one  of  these 
animals  was  shot.     At  Bonjem,  which  was  reached  on  the 
21st  of  April,  our  travellers  hoped  to  find  fresh  food,  but 
were  disappointed,  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  place  being  them- 
selves on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  their  diet  at  the  time 
consisting  almost  solely  of  Yellow  Wagtails  {Motacilla  flava). 
These  birds  happened  just  then  to  be  passing  on  migration, 
and  considerable  numbers  of  them  were  trapped  and  snared 
by  the  famished  natives.     Failing  other  food,  the  Arabs  of 
these  districts  often  subsist  to  a  great  extent  upon  snails  and 
palm-juice.     In  consequence  of  the  hardships  endured  during 
the  march,  and  to  a  want  of  proper  diet,  one  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  died  about  this  time.     Apparently  the  poor  man  had 
been  suffering  previously  from  an  attack  of  severe  gastritis, 
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and    should  never  have  been  sent  by  the  authorities  on  a 
journey  of  this  sort. 

On  the  26th  of  Apnl^  after  four  days  of  hard  and  incessant 
marching  through  waterless  desert,  the  caravan  arrived  at 
Sokna^  an  oasis  and  town  situated  about  350  miles  south  of 
Tripoli,  with  a  population  of  2000  natives  and  a  Turkish 
garrison  of  200  men.  Here  a  week^s  halt  was  made  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  forces  of  both  man  and  beast  after 
their  forced  march  across  the  desert.  During  the  stay  at 
Sokna  some  collecting  was  done^  both  of  birds  and  small 
mammals ;  but  of  the  former  there  were  but  few  species^  the 
Desert  Sparrow  {Passer  simplex)  and  the  Coronetted  Sand- 
Grouse  {Pterocles  coronatus)  being  among  the  most  note- 
worthy. 

More  dust-storms  were  experienced  about  this  time,  and 
one  night  some  torrential  rains  also  fell.  On  the  4th  of  Mav 
Mursuk  having  been  fixed  on  as  the  furthest  southern  limit 
of  the  expedition,  the  journey  was  resumed  in  that  direction, 
and  the  following  day  the  caravan  entered  the  range  of  the 
Djebel  Soda,  or  Black  Mountains,  as  they  have  appropriatelr 
been  called,  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  of  which  they  are 
formed.  Two  days  after  crossing  this  range  water  was  met 
with,  and  all  the  water-skins  were  then  filled,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  another  long  waterless  desert  march. 

A  caravan  from  the  coast  was  here  encountered,  which  HiH 
suffered  greatly  from  the  "  gebleh  "  winds  and  lost  one-half 
of  the  flocks  with  which  it  had  started.  Gazelles  (GazMm 
dorcas)  were  numerous  here,  and  a  nice  specimen  was  added 
to  the  collection,  as  was  also  a  hyiena  {fjj/itna  striata). 

On  the  1  Itli  of  May  a  little  pasturage  was  reached,  and  the 
camp  was  pitched  for  a  well-earned  rest  after  the  forced 
march  of  15  and  18  hours  at  a  stretch  just  accomplished  ;  but 
another  terrific  storm  brought  the  tents  to  the  ground,  and 
rendered  the  night  miserable.  The  horses  of  the  carmTmn 
too,  maddened  by  hunger  and  thirst,  stampeded  during  the 
night,  and  were  never  afterwards  recovered,  although  two 
days  were  spent  in  diligently  searcliing  for  them. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  small  oasis  (and  village)  of  Zighen 
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wa8  reached,  and  on  the  19tb  the  more  important  town  of 
Sebka,  )x>th  in  the  Province  of  Fessan.  Not  far  from  the 
latter  place  a  wonderful  petrified  forest  was  traversed^  its  area 
Covering  many  miles,  so  many  indeed  that  it  took  the  caravan 
ten  hours  of  continuous  travelling  to  cross  it.  The  petrified 
trees,  which  varied  in  circumference  from  seven  feet  to  a  few 
inches,  were  all  lying  prone  on  the  ground.  A  similar 
fon*iit,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  exists  near  Cairo, 
and  apparently  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  met  with  another  in  his 
recent  journey  through  Central  Asia.  As  in  some  other 
Sabaraii  regions,  marine  shells  were  found  here,  pointing 
to  the  fact  of  a  submarine  existence  at  some  remote  period. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  or  three  weeks  after  leaving  Sokna, 
tbe  expedition  arrived  at  Mursuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  and 
the  seat  of  government  of  that  Province.  Mursuk  is  a 
Inricr  and  important  town,  with  its  oasis,  situated  some 
3(N)  miles  south  of  Sokna,  and  about  650  miles  south-east  of 
TrifHili. 

II(*n*,  owing  to  the  Vali  of  Tripoli  having  omitted  to 
a(!viKe  the  Mutarharif,  or  Govenior  of  Mursuk,  of  the  probable 
arrival  of  an  Euro{)ean  exiH*dition  travelling  under  the  legis 
of  the  Sultanas  Irade,  the  whole  party  was  placed  under 
arrc-^t,  and  the  Turkish  eM*ort  imprisoned.  Fortunat4*ly, 
honcvcT,  it  Han  |Mmsible  to  clear  up  the  matter  to  the 
f%:iti<»faeti(in  of  the  Im^al  authoritien,  and  the  travellers  were 
iiiiiiudiatelv  n*leaKe<l. 

.\fter  a  frw  days  iip4-nt  nt  Mursuk,  the  ex|>edition,  ha%in;( 
nttaincd  \U  M)Uthenno«t  limit,  retraced  it^  stepn  an  far 
ii%  Siikna,  following,  more  or  h^M,  the  same  n)Ute  an  on  its 
oiit%ianl  j<»uniey.  Fnnn  Sokna,  in  order  to  (*arr>'  out  the 
|ir«ijr<*t«Ml  itinerar}',  Mr.  Dcnlson  decided  to  travel  in  a  i;orth. 
iii«t<rlv  din*rtion  as  far  as  the  (fulf  of  Svrtis,  and  then, 
«kirtiiiK  along  the  (ntast,  to  enter  Cyrenaica,  and  follow  the 
U'imI  oI  tbe  e<»ast<.line  up  to  lii*nghazi. 

'1  lie  dintrietji  travcrfunl  by  the  Kxpedition  Urtween  .Sokna 
and  tbe  nia«t  had  hitherto  )N*«;n  practically  une\plon*d  by 
l!iirii|K*an^,  and  Mr.  IKnUou  was  able  to  map  out  a  (*<m- 
^iderable  tract  of  eountrv  and  to  correct  certain  ;;larit);;  ernini 
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in  existing  charts,  compiled  probably  ou  second-hand  and 
uDtnistworthy  information.  On  nearing  the  coast  some 
trouble  was  experienced  with  the  Oulid-Sliman  Arabs,  who 
are  very  fanatical,  and  the  whole  caravan  was  under  arms 
while  crossing  their  territory.  Fortunately,  however,  al- 
though several  times  on  the  verge  of  hostilities,  actual 
fighting  was  avoided,  and  the  party  succeeded  in  effecting  its 
journey  across  the  dangerous  country  in  perfect  safety, 
finally  reaching  Benghazi  early  in  August. 

In  the  foregoing  rough  sketch  of  Mr.  Dodson's  journey, 
I  have  alluded  merely  en  passant  to  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  incidents  which  occurred  during  it,  this  not 
being  either  the  time  or  place  to  dwell  at  length  thercM>u. 
Apart,  however,  from  being  an  extremely  arduous  under- 
taking, and  for  desert-travel  |)erhaps  a  **  record/*  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles  having  been  traversed  within  the  com- 
paratively short  space  of  four  months  or  so,  the  journey 
seems  also  to  have  been  replete  with  interesting  experiences, 
an  account  of  which  would  probably  furnish  material 
sufficient  to  fill  a  fair-sized  volume. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  few  8i)ecies  and  8ubs|>ecics  of  birds, 
of  ^vliich  specimens  were  actually  obtaine<l  during  the 
journey,  the  total  amounting  to  sixty-two  in  number. 

Of  these,  as  might  be  expected,  a  large  proportion  are 
desert  fornis,  Larks  and  (Miats  preponderating,  as  usual  in 
collections  from  Saharan  regions.  Birds  of  prey,  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  as  are  also  members  of  the  Corvine  family.  Wa<iers, 
and  water-birds  generally,  are  almost  entirely  unreprctiented 
in  the  collection.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  lack  of  field- 
notes,  I  am  able  to  say  but  little  n*garding  the  8)K^ics 
met  with,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  can  merely  record 
the  simple  data  of  sex,  locality,  and  date  from  the  labels. 

Although  in  many  ways  highly  interesting,  especially  from 
a  geographical  and  cartographical  point  of  view,  the  result 
of  the  ex|>e(Iition,  omithologically  considered,  is  somewhat 
disap|)ointing,  or  perhajM  I  should  say  unexpected,  taking 
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into  account  the  extent  of  practically  unexplored  country 
traversed.  It  is  true  that,  knowing  the  desert  character  of 
the  region,  I  was,  more  or  less,  prepared  to  find  its  Ornis 
by  no  means  varied  or  rich  in  species,  but  I  hardly  ex- 
pected to  find  it  so  poor  as  it  apparently  is,  the  dearth  of 
birds  in  some  of  the  districts  visited  being  so  great  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Dodson,  days  often  elapsed  without  a  single 
addition  being  made  to  the  collection.  The  absence  of  new 
species,  or  even  subspecies,  is  also  rather  surprising — in  fact, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  the  species  met  with  by  Mr.  Dodson 
in  Tripoli  are  all  to  be  found  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria. 
Generally  speaking,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  Ornis  of 
Tripoli  tends  more,  to  that  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria  than  to 
that  of  Egypt. 

A  small  collection  of  Mammals  was  made  by  Mr.  Dodson, 
and  these,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas's  paper  on 
the  subject  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1902,  vol.  ii.  p.  2),  compare 
favourably  in  the  way  of  novelties  with  the  birds  collected, 
most  of  them  in  fact  proving  to  be  of  new  species  or  sub- 
species. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  repeat  what  I  wrote  when  refer- 
ring to  the  result  of  my  Maroccan  expedition  (Ibis,  1898, 
p.  595),  namely,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Dodson 
for  the  energy  and  perseverance  displayed  by  him  in  over- 
coming the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  European 
traveller  in  fanatical  and  little* explored  countries,  difficulties 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  recent  expedition  to  the  Tripoli 
hinterland,  were  sufficiently  great  to  have  deterred  many  a 
traveller  from  prosecuting  his  journey  and  bringing  it  to 
a  successful  issue. 

List  of  the  Birds  met  with. 

1.    SaXICOLA  CENANTHE    (LiuU.) . 

3  (J  and  3  ?  ,  from  Tarhuna,  Wed-Dinner,  Wed-Zumzum, 
Boujem,  and  El-Hamman,  between  April  4th  and  26th, 

2.  Saxicola  aurita  (Temm.). 

1  (J  juv.,  from  Wed-Dinner,  April  7th. 
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3.  Saxicola  stapazina  Vieill. 

1  c? ,  from  Wed-Nefed,  April  18th. 

4.  Saxicola  melanoleuca  (Giild.). 

2  (J ,  from  Okerrer-Tarhuna,  April  6th. 

5.  Saxicola  desekti  Riipp. 

A  large  series^  c7 »   $  »  &ud  juv.,  from  various  districts  in 
Tripoli  and  Cvrenaica,  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 

6.  Saxicola  mcesta  Licht. 

A  large  series,  <? ,  9  i  and  juv.,  from  various  districts  in 
Eastern  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  in  June  and  July. 

7.  Saxicola  balophila  Trist. 

5  (J  and  2  ? ,  from  Wed-Agarib  and  Wed-Domaran,  in 
June  and  July. 

8.  Saxicola  lbucopyga  C.  L.  Brehm. 

A  large  series,  ^  and  9  ,  from  various  districts  in  Tripoli, 
in  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 

In  the  series  are  examples  in  different  stages  of  plumage, 
some  with  perfectly  white  crowns,  others  with  perfectly 
black  crowns,  and  others,  again,  in  the  transition  state.  A 
note  of  Mr.  Dodson's  says :  *'  This  bird  has  a  pleasant  song, 
something  like  that  of  the  Skylark.  It  sings  mostly  when 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  bush.  I  never  observed  those  with 
the  white  crown  singing.'' 

9.  Saxicola  leucura  (Gm.). 

2  (J ,  from  Tarhuna  and  Wed-Nefed,  in  April. 

Respecting  this  species,  Mr.  Dodson  says :  "  Found 
everywhere  in  the  north  in  rough  stony  cliffs.  Breeding, 
and  has  already  reared  first  broods.  Does  not  occur  south 
of  the  Tarhuna  hills." 

10.  Pkatincola  kubetka  (Linn.). 

6  (f  and  3  ? ,  from  Tarhuna,  Wed-Dinner,  Bonj«n, 
Oum-el-Abid,  and  El  Hamman,  in  April,  and  as  late  as  the 
18th  of  May,  when  the  birds  were  presumably  breeding. 

11.    RUTICILLA   PHOCNICIRUS   (LiuU.). 

1  c?  9  from  Okerrer-Tarhuna,  April  (Ith. 
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12.  Daulias  luscinia  (Linn.). 

1  ?  ,  from  Okerrer-Tarhuna,  April  6th. 

13.  Sylvia  rufa  (Bodd.). 

Several  speeimeu8^  ^  and  $  ^  from  various  districts,  in 
Aprils  May^  and  the  end  of  July. 

14.  Sylvia  subalpina  Bonelli. 

3  $  ,  from  Tarhuna,  Attieh,  and  Kaibe,  in  April,  May, 
and  the  end  of  July. 

15.  Sylvia  melanocephala  (Gm.). 

1  c?  >  from  Alouna  Curerwa,  April  3rd. 

16.  Sylvia  okphea  Temm. 

2  (J ,  from  Beni-Oulid,  April  8th. 

17.  Sylvia  salicaria  (Linn.). 

A  few  specimens,  (^  and  $  ,  from  £1  Hamman  and  Zeigen, 
in  April  and  May. 

18.  Sylvia  deserti  (Loche). 

Two  specimens,  unsexed,  from  Oumsinerma,  July  10th. 

Respecting  this  species,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one, 
being  very  distinct  in  colouring  as  compared  with  Sylvia  nana 
Hemp.  &  Ehr.,  Mr.  Dodson  says  that  he  only  met  with  it  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  came  across  a  small  party  of  five  birds, 
out  of  which  he  secured  the  two  examples  in  the  collection. 
It  is  evidently  more  or  less  rare  in  Tripoli,  as  it  is  in  Tunisia 
and  Algeria,  its  range  being  confined  to  certain  districts 
which  are  suited  to  its  requirements. 

The  two  above-mentioned  examples  are  extremely  pale  in 
colouring,  even  for  S.  deserti. 

19.  Phylloscopds  trochilus  (Linn.). 
1  (J,  from  Ziegen,  May  16th. 

20.  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  (Bechst.). 

Five  examples,  (J  and  ?  ,  from  Beni-Oulid,  Ziegen,  Getefa, 
and  Oum-el-Abid,  in  April  and  May. 

21.  Hypolais  icterina  (Vieill.). 

Three  examples,  (J  and  ? ,  from  Sinezerat,  Ziegen,  and 
Sebka,  in  April  and  May. 
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22.  AsDON  OALACTODEs  (Temm.). 
1  (f  from  Tarhuna^  April  4th. 

23.    ACROCEPHALUS  PHRA0MITI8  (Bechst.). 

1  c?  and  1   $  ,  from  Kegen,  May  15th. 

24.  ScoTocERCA  SAHARiE  (Loche). 

A  good  series,  ^  and  $ ,  from  various  districts  both  in 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaicay  ia  Aprils  July,  and  August. 

25.  Argya  fulva  (Desf.). 

A  small  series,  <? ,  $  >  and  young,  from  various  districts  in 
Tripoli,  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

26.    MOTACILLA  PLAVA  Liuu. 

6  cJ,  from  Okerrer-Tarhuna,  Wed-Nefed,  Bonjem,  El 
Hamman,  and  Oum-el-Abid,  in  April  and  May. 

Mr.  Dodsou  says  that  this  species  was  often  observed  in 
large  flocks  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water. 

27.  Anthcs  TRiviALis  (Linn.). 

2  (J  and  1  ? ,  from  Okerrer-Tarhuna  and  Beni-Onlid,  in 
April. 

28.  Anthus  camfestris  (Linn.). 

2  cf ,  from  Alouna-Curerwa,  in  April. 

29.  Oriolus  oalbula  Linn. 

1  (J,  from  Bonjem,  April  22nd. 

30.  Lanius  fomeranus  Sparrm. 

2  (J  and  1  ?  ,  from  Tarhuna,  Oum-el-Abid,  and  Buzzray 
in  April  and  May. 

31.  Lanius  elegans  (Swains.). 

A  fair  series,  cf ,  ?  ,  and  young,  from  various  districts  in 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  in  April  and  July. 

Mr.  Dodson  says : — "  Grey  Shrikes  were  observed  in  most 
of  the  dry  oueds,  where  thorny  bushes  occurred." 

The  specimens  in  this  collection  appear  to  be  identical  with 
those  from  Southern  Tunisia  and  Southern  Algeria. 

32.   MUSCICAPA  ORISOLA  Liuu. 

2  cf  and  1  9  ,  from  Wed-Nefed,  Oum-el-Abid,  and  El 
Hamman,  in  April  and  May. 
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33.  MusciCAFA  coLLARis  Bechst. 

3  (J  and  2  ? ,  from  Tarhuna^  Beni-Oulid^  Wed-Dinner, 
and  Oum-el-Abid,  iii  April  and  May. 

34.  HiRUNDo  RusTicA  Linu. 

2  i ,  from  Bonjem  and  Sidi-Faradje,  in  April  and  August. 

35.    COTILE  RIPARIA  (LiuU.). 

2  (S ,  from  Bonjem  and  Ziegen^  in  April  and  May. 
Mr.  Dodson  says  the  specimen  obtained  at  Ziegen  was 
shot  resting  on  the  desert  sands,  quite  exhausted. 

36.  CoTiLE  OBSOLETA  Cab. 

I   (J ,  from  Sebka,  June  4th. 

Of  this  species  Mr.  Dodson  says  that  it  is  rare,  keeping 
exclusively  within  the  town  limits. 

37.  Passer  salicicola  Vieill. 
I  S ,  from  Jackna,  April  2nd. 

38.  Passer  simplex  (Licht.). 

A  good  series,  d  and  ? ,  from  El  Hamman,  Getefa,  and 
Gliodua,  in  April  and  May. 

Regarding  the  Desert-Sparrow,  Mr.  Dodson  says  that  he 
did  not  observe  any  specimen  outside  of  the  Province  of 
Fezzau.  Those  he  met  with  were  living  in  date-palms,  and 
appeared  to  be  breeding.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are 
two  examples  of  this  Sparrow,  from  the  Gould  Collection, 
labelled  as  having  been  obtained  in  Fezzan,  one  of  them, 
indeed,  being  from  Mursuk,  the  capital  of  that  Province. 

39.  Emberiza  miliaria  Linn. 

1    ?  ,  from  Alouna  Curerwa,  April  3rd. 

40.  Al^mon  alaudipes  (Desf.). 

A  large  series,  <? ,  ?  ,  and  young,  from  various  districts, 
in  May,  June,  and  July. 

41.  Galerida  cristata  macrorhyncha  (Trist.). 

1  ^ ,  from  Jackna,  April  2nd. 

42.  Galerida  THEKLiC  superflua  Hart. 

2  S  9  from  Wed-Dinner  and  Wed-Chegga,  in  April  and 
July. 
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43.  Galerjda  THEKLiE  DEiCHLERi  Eriang. 

Several  examples,  cJ  and  ? ,  from  Buzzra,  Wed-Agarib, 
Wed-Aggar,  and  Wed-Meheyra,  in  April,  June,  and  July. 

44.  Galerida  THEKLiE  CYRENAic^,  nov.  snbsp. 

Four  examples,  <f  and  ?  ,  from  Bir-Tabilleh,  Biaher^  and 
Sidi-Sweya,  in  August. 

These  Crested  Larks  resemble  other  members  of  the 
Galerida  thekUe  group,  except  in  their  plumage-colonring, 
which  is  light  mealy  grey,  similar  to  that  of  pale  specimena 
of  G.  t.  magna  (Hume).  The  following  are  their  measure- 
ments : — 

(J  ad.  Tot.  length  6  inches,  wing  3*90,  culm.  -50,  tars.  -90. 

?  ad.  „  5-75  „         „    3-70,     „       50,     „    -85. 

Mr.  Dodson  says  that  he  met  with  these  Larks  only  in 
Cyrenaica,  and  not  further  west. 

45.  Ammomanes  algekiensis  Sharpe. 

A  large  series,  ^  and  ?  ,  from  various  districts,  in  April, 
June,  and  July. 

46.  Ammomanes  ph(enicuroioes  Horsf.  &  Moore. 

A  large  series,  (f  and  ?  ,  from  the  Djebel  Soda  range, 
some  obtained  on  the  outward  journey  in  May  and  others 
on  the  return  journey  in  June. 

I  have  referred  these  Larks  to  A,  phcsnictiroides,  as  they 
seem  to  be  identical  with  that  species  in  their  plumage- 
colouring  and  also  in  their  measurements  generally,  although 
the  Tripoli  birds  are  perhaps  slightly  larger,  particularly 
in  the  culmcn. 

Mr.  Dodson  says  that  he  only  found  these  Larks  in  the 
Soda  Mountains,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  course  of  his 
journey.  He  writes  regarding  the  species  as  follows  : — '*  The 
range  of  these  birds  seems  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Soda  range ;  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  black  boulders  which  everywhere  abound.  It  is 
probably  the  absence  of  shade  that  limits  their  range« 
Unlike  A.  algeriensii,  I  have  never  seen  these  birds  taking 
long  flights.'' 
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47.  Ammomanes  cinctura  (Gould). 

A  good  series,  ^  and  $  ,  some  obtained  at  Sofedjiu,  Sin- 
zerat,  and  Buzzra  in  April,  and  others  obtained  at  Oumsi- 
nerma  and  Wed-Aggar  in  July. 

Writing  of  these  little  Desert- Larks  in  July,  Mr.  Dodson 
says :—  "  They  are  all  in  flocks  now,  frequently  combining 
with  the  Horned  Larks  (O.  bilopha),'' 

48.  Calandrella  brachydactyla  (Leisl.). 

A  large  series,  S ,  ? ,  and  young,  from  Wed-Nefed, 
Buzzra,  and  Oumsinerma,  in  April  and  July. 

Mr.  Dodson  says  that  he  met  with  the  Short-toed  Lark 
in  immense  flocks  in  July. 

49.  Calandrella  minor  (Cab.). 

Two  examples,  cf  and  ?  ,  from  Tarhuna  and  Wed-Nefed, 
in  April. 

50.  Rhamphocorys  clot-bey  (Bp.). 

Seven  examples,  ^  and  9  ,  from  Sofedjin,  Wed-Nefed, 
and  Buzzra  in  April,  and  from  Oumsinerma  and  Wed-Aggar 
in  July. 

Mr.  Dodson  says  that  these  Larks  were  abundant  at  Sofedjin. 

51.  Otocorys  bilopha  (Riipp.). 

A  large  series,  ^f,  ?,  and  young,  from  Sofedjin  and 
Buzzra  in  April,  and  from  Oumsinerma,  Wed-Wagis,  and 
Zimherbuk  in  July. 

Mr.  Dodsou  says  that  these  Shore-Larks  were  to  be  seen 
ill  small  parties  in  the  spring  and  in  large  flocks  later. 
He  adds  that  they  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  flying  in  curves 
when  ascending,  uttering  a  short  sharp  note  while  doing  so, 
and  then  a  more  prolonged  note  when  descending. 

52.  Caprimulous  europ>eus  Linn. 

Two  examples,  (f  and  ?  ,  from  Wed-Domaran,  April  15th, 
and  Desert  of  Dufer,  April  17th. 

53.  Upupa  epops  Linn. 

A  ?  from  EI  Hamman,  April  26th. 

54.  Athene  glaux  (Savigny). 

Two  examples,  d  and  $  ,  from  Tarhuna  and  Ghodna,  in 
April  and  May. 
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55.  Falco  vespertinus  Linn. 
1  cJ,  from  Bonjem^  April  2l8t. 

56.  Falco  cenchris  Naum. 

1  (J,  from  fionjem^  April  2l8t. 

57.  TuRTUR  COMMUNIS  Sclby. 

Four  examples^  ^  and   ?  ,  from  Ziegeu  and  Ghodna, 
May. 

58.  Fterocles  coronatus  Lieht. 

A  large  series^  ^  and  $ ,  from  £1  Hamman  in  April,  ai 
from  Ain  Hamman  in  June. 

59.  Pteroclurus  seneoalus  (Linn.). 

A  large  series,  c? ,   ?  ,  and  young,  from  Oumsinermay 
July. 

Mr.  Dodson  says  of  this  Sand-Grouse : — "  When  nestii] 
the  male  bird  flies  to  water  and  brings  it  to  his  mate ;  bol 
parents  give  their  young  drink  until  the  latter  are  thr€< 
parts  grown,  and  then  all  join  the  immense  flocks.'' 

60.  CoTURNix  COMMUNIS  Bonuat. 
1   ?  ,  from  Wed-Nefed,  in  April. 

61.  CuRsoRius  GALLicus  (Gmcl.). 

Six  examples,  ^  and  $ ,  from  Wed-Chegga,  2iimherbal 
and  Buseheifa,  in  July  and  August. 

Mr.  Dodson  says  that  these  birds  are  very  noisy  whe: 
flying,  but  absolutely  silent  when  on  the  ground. 

62.    JilGIALITIS  CANTIANA  (Lath.). 

1    $  ,  from  Oumsinerma^  in  July. 

XLL — On  a  new  Pheasant  from  Japan. 
By  H.  E.  Dresser. 

Professor  Ijima  of  Tokio,  Japan,  has  recently  forwarded  U 
me  a  Pheasant,  and  has  asked  me  to  describe  it  if,  ma  hi 
believes,  it  is  a  new  and  undescribed  bird.  This  I  have  mad 
pleasure  in  doing,  and  in  naming  it  Phasianus  ijim^.  It  ii 
most  nearly  allied  to  Phasianus  scemmerringiy  but  differs  in 
having  the  lower  back  and  rump  white,  only  the  concealed 
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bases  of  the  feathers  being  dark^  and  the  rest  pure  white; 
the  dark  feathers  on  the  upper  parts  lack  the  golden-yellow 
margins^  and  have  narrow  purplish-black  edges ;  the  under- 
parts  are  as  in  P.  soemmerringi,  but  more  rufous  in  tint  and 
less  marked  with  black.  Culmen  1-4,  wing  87,  tail  29*0, 
tarsus  2*4  inches.  The  specimen  described  is  an  adult 
male  from  the  Province  of  Hiuga^  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  island  of  Kiu-siu^  and  is  an  easily  separable  insular 
form. 

Professor  Ijima  informs  me  that  he  has  examined  another 
male  in  the  Science  College  Museum  which  is  similar  to  the 
one  above  described^  and  that  Mr.  K.  Ogura^  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  Kiu-siu,  informs  him  that  the  white-rumped 
form  inhabits  not  only  the  Province  of  Hiuga^  but  also  the 
neighbouring  one  of  Osumi.  A  female,  also  from  Hiuga,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Y.  Tanaka,  resembles  the  female  of 
P.  scintillanSy  but  has  the  upper  parts  darker  and  the 
middle  tail-feathers  uniformly  coloured  and  without  trans- 
verse markings. 


XLII. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[Continued  from  p.  620.] 

101.  Aplin  on  the  Birds  of  Bardsey  Island. 

[The  Birds  of  Bardsey  Island,  with  additional  Notes  on  the  Birds  of 
Llejn.    By  O.V.  Aplin.    Zoologist,  1902,  pp.  8-17, 107-110.] 

The  author  continues  his  observations  on  the  birds  of  the 
above-mentioned  district  (see  above,  p.  144).  The  account 
of  Sardsey  is  most  interesting;  but  to  the  ornithologist 
the  nesting  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  Turtle-Dove  in  Lleyn  are  possibly  more  important. 
The  Lesser  Whitethroat  and  Ray's  Wagtail  are  now  deleted 
from  the  list  of  birds  of  the  area. 

102.  Arrigoni  Degli  OddVs  *  Atlante  Omitologico/ 

[Atlante  Omitologico.  Uccelli  Europei,  con  Notizie  d'  Suole  Generale 
e  Paiticolore  del  Dr.  E.  Arrigoni  Degli  Oddi.  Con  80  tavole  colorate  e 
210  disegni  intercalati  nel  texto.    Milano,  1892.    Pp.  5(50.] 

This   new  book  on  the  birds  of  Europe,  illustrated  by 
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coloured  plates  and  many  useful  figures  iu  tUe  text,  Kni) 
sold  at  a.  moderate  price,  may  well  iielp  to  populaiize 
prnilLology,  especially  among  those  iu  whose  language  it  '\& 
written.  In  the  first  part  {166  pp.)  much  prcHtuinary 
matter  is  contained.  The  structure,  distribution,  migration, 
clasaificatiou,  and  various  points  in  the  history  of  bird-life 
aJre  discussed  at  some  length ;  while  a  useful  bibliography, 
containing  the  titles  of  the  principal  publications  on  the 
birds  of  Europe  and  its  several  countries,  is  added.  The 
second  part  (566  pp.)  contains  a  regular  account  of  European 
birds,  arranged  systematically,  beginning  with  the  Accipitres 
and  Picario!  and  ending  with  the  Anseres.  The  author 
admits  565  species  into  the  European  list.  He  is  sparing 
iu  his  recognition  of  subspecies,  and  denotes  them  by 
alphabetical  signs  [a,  b,  c,  &c.)  only.  The  scientiGc  and 
Italian  names  adopted  are  alone  given,  without  synonymy. 
Tautonyms  are  used  in  every  possible  case.  The  50  coloured 
plates  are  reproductions  from  Arnold's  '  Vogel  Enrupas ' 
(Stuttgardt,  1897). 

103.  '  Thf  Avicultural  Magazine.' 

[The  Avicultural  MBgnzine;  beini;  the  Jnuraal  of  the  Avicultnra] 
Sodetj  for  the  Study  of  British  nnd  Foreign  Birds,  Vol  vii.  (1901) 
uid  vol.  viii,  HOB.  1-S  (1901^3).     London :  Porter.] 

We  are  much  pleased  to  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  '  Avicultural  Magazine.'  Ari- 
culturiats  and  ornithologists  arc  so  nearly  akin  that  they 
ought  to  fraternize ;  and  many  names  well  known  in 
ornithology  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  columna  of 
the  'Avicultural  Magazine.' 

The  birds  treute<l  of  by  our  contemporary  arc,  of  course, 
ihoee  that  are,  or  may  l>e,  kept  in  captivity;  but  among 
these  are  muuy  of  considerable  acieutifie  into.reat.  Mr. 
Reginald  Phillips  keeps  a  pair  of  young  Bce-eatcr*  in  liis 
dining-room,  and  tells  us  many  curious  stories  about  them. 
The  Hon.  Canon  Button  writes  about  the  "  August  Amaiun  " 
[Chryiotit  augusta)  of  Dominica,  and  illuttrates  the  article 
with  a  beautiful  coloured  plate,  drawn  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Ooodchitil.     Mr.  Duttoii,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  our  i>cst 
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authorities  on  captive  Parrots.  Mr.  W.  G.  Percival  has 
reared  Ringed  Plovers  from  eggs  hatched  in  an  incubator, 
and  relates  his  experiences.  Mr.  Frank  Finn,  F.Z.S., 
the  well-known  ornithologist  of  Calcutta,  writes  on  Indian 
birds^  Mr.  Johnstone  on  the  Nanday  Conure,  and  the 
Rev.  Hubert  D.  Astley  on  Pittas  in  captivity.  Since 
November  of  last  year  Mr.  D.  Seth-Smith  has  been  the 
Editor  of  this  Magazine,  which  well  deserves  the  support 
of  all  persons  interested  in  cage-birds. 

104.  Backhouse  on  the  Bird^ollection  of  the   Yorkshire 

Philosophical  Society. 

[Prelimitiary  Catalogue  of  the  British  Bird  Collections  in  the  Possession 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  By  the  Hon.  Curator,  James 
Backhouse.     Part  III.     Ann.  Rep.  Yorks.  PhQ.  Soc.  1901,  pp.  33-02.] 

This  part  of  the  Catalogue  begins  with  Accipitres,  taken 
in  the  widest  sense  to  include  Striges,  and  passes  on  to 
Steganopodes,  Herodii,  Auseres,  Columbse,  Gallinse,  Grallae, 
Limicolae,  Gavise,  Tubinares,  Alcse,  and  Pygopodes.  The 
proofs  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  corrected,  as 
there  are  several  serious  misprints;  while  such  items  as 
eggs  of  the  Gannet  from  the  Farne  Islands,  and  one  of  the 
Ruddy  Sheld-Drake  from  Iceland,  must  have  been  entered 

bv  misadvertence. 

» 

105.  Bangs  on  new  Birds  from  San  Miguel  Island^  Panama. 

[Two  new  Birds  from  San  Mijfuel  Isknd,  Bay  of  Panama.  By  Outram 
}ian^!«.    Proc.  N.  England  Zool.  Cluh,  iii.  pp.  71-73.] 

Mr.  Bangs  has  now  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate 

the  Ant- Wren  and  Vireo  of  San  Miguel  Island  in  the  Bay 

of  Panama — which  he  had  previously  referred  to  continental 

forms — as  distinct  species,  under  the  titles  of  Formicivora 

alticincta  and  Vireo  insulanui. 

106.  Bangs  on  new  Birds  from  Colombia. 

[Descriptions  of  Ten  new  Birds  from  the  Santa  Marta  Region  of 
Colombia.  By  Outram  Bangs.  Proc.  N.  England  Zool.  Club,  iii. 
pp.  81-90.] 

A  re-examination  of  some  of  the  specimens  collected  by 
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Mr.  Brown  in  the  district  of  Santa  Marta^  Ncrtbem  Colombia 
(see  Ibis,  1899,  p.  541,  &  1900,  p.  547),  has  led  Mr.  Bangs 
i;  to  separate  ten   more  forms  as  new  species  or  aabspecies, 

\  which  are  described  in  this  paper.     The  new  species   cha* 

racterized  arc  Xenicopsis  anxius,  Premnoplex  coloratmSf 
Microcerculus  corrasus,  and  Catamenia  alpica.  The  remainder 
are  subspecies. 

107.  Barboza  du  Bocage  on  Birds  from  the  Cape  Verde 

Islands. 

I 

j  \  [Avo8  e  Reptis  de  Cabo  Verde.    Por  J.  V.  Barboza  du  Bocage.     Joni. 

^  ll  8ci.  Math.,  Phys.  e  Nat.  Lisboa,  (2)  vi.  pp.  205-210.] 

The  author  writes  on  a  small  collection  of  birds  and 
reptiles  made  in  several  islands  of  the  Cape  Verde  group,  for 
the  Lisbon  Museum^  by  Mr.  F.  Newton,  and  enumerates 
twelve  species  of  the  former.  Five  of  these  are  additions 
to  the  known  avifauna  of  this  archipelago. 

108.  Bianchi  on  Birds  from  Abyssinia, 

[Fimdorte  der  Viigel,  die  durch  die  Ilerren  N.  ^V.  Diuitriew  und  A.  W. 
Kachowski    in   don    Jahren    ]8(>>^i)9   in   Nordwest-Afhka   geaammelt 
wurden.      V.    Bianchi.       Anniiaire    Miw.    Zool.    Acad.    Imp.    d.    8ci. 
I  St.  PtHersb.  vi.  pp.  425-434.] 

This  is  a  list  of  the  birds  obtained  by  Messrs.  Dmitriew  and 
Kachowski  during  their  recent  journey  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Somaliland,  and  presented  to  the  Zoo. 
logical  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  names  are  taken 
from  the  first  volume  of  Shelley's  '  Birds  of  Africa,'  and  the 
localities  of  the  specimens  are  added,  but  no  other  notea. 
The  exact  route  of  the  collectors  and  the  date  of  their  halt 
at  each  station  are  also  given. 

101).  '  Caasinia: 

[Cas>iniii,  h  Hird- Annual.  IVuceeilinfrs  of  the  I>elawar«)  Vallc'T 
()mitholi»gical  C*lub  of  Phila^idphiu,  UK)1,  No.  v.j 

'  Cassinia '  is  the  appropriate   name  of  the  new  annual 

•  journal  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club— after 

^  Mr.  John  Cnssin,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  naturalist  of  the 
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United  States  who  turned  his  attention  to  birds  other  than 
those  of  North  America.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  well-written 
sketch  of  Cassin's  life  and  work  (prepared  by  Mr.  Witmer 
Stone)  and  gives  a  portrait  of  that  excellent  ornithologist^ 
whose  personal  acquaintance  Sclater  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  when  he  visited  Philadelphia  in  1856  1  The  papers 
included  are  entirely  of  local  interest. 

110.  Dubois  '  Synopsis  Avium/ 

[Synopsis  Avium.  Nouveau  Manuel  d'Ornithologie  par  Alphonse 
Dubois.  Fasc.  IX.,  X.  Kojal  8vo.  Brussels,  1901-2.  0  francs  per 
livraison.] 

In  these  two  parts  of  the  '  Synopsis  Avium '  (see  Ibis, 
1902,  p.  338)  the  enumeration  of  the  Oscinine  series  is  con- 
tinued to  its  end,  and  the  few  Pseudoscines  conclude  the 
volume,  which  contains  altogether  729  pages.  The  species 
recognised  in  it  are  9417  in  number.  The  Introduction, 
Titlepage,  and  Contents  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Synopsis ' 
are  contained  in  the  tenth  livraison. 

Dr.  Dubois  has  adopted  Sundevall's  division  of  the  Class 
Avcs  into  ''  Gymnopsedes  ''  and  "  Ptilopaedes."  The  first  of 
these  sections  is  now  concluded;  the  Ptilopaedes  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  second  volume. 

111.  Flnsch  on  the  Zosteropidse. 

[Das  Tierreich.  Lieferung  15.  ZosteropidsB,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Otto 
Finsch.    66  pp.    Berlin :  Friedlnnder,  1901.] 

By  some  mischance  the  15th  Lieferung  of  ^  Das  Tierreich/ 
containing  Dr.  Finsch^s  synopsis  of  the  Zosteropidae,  which 
is  dated  March  1901,  has  only  lately  come  to  our  notice.  It 
was  quite  appropriate  that  this  group  of  birds  should  be 
worked  up  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  which  contains  an 
excellent,  if  not  unrivalled,  series  of  Zosteropine  forms. 

After  an  account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  two 
pages  of  general  introduction.  Dr.  Finsch  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  family,  and  wisely  decides  to  allow  only  three  valid 
genera — Zosterops,  Pseudozosterops,  and  Lophozosterops,  To 
tjpical  Zosterops  the  author  assigns  no  less  than  138  species, 
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which  are  divided  into  some  20  sections.  Pseudozosiero^ 
comprises  only  3  species^  from  the  Sunda  Islands^  and  Laphi 
zosterops  only  2,  from  the  same  part  of  the  world. 

The  Zosteropidse  are  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  tfa 
tropical  portion  of  the  Old  Worlds  extending  from  Senc 
gambia  to  the  Fijis^  and  from  Japan  (Z.  japonica)  an 
A  moorland  (Z.  erythropleura)  on  the  north  to.Tasmania  an 
New  Zealand  on  the  south.  Dr.  Finsch  considers  them  t 
be  a  family  of  nine-primaried  Oscines  allied  to  the  Dicseidi 
and  Mniotiltidse. 

112.  Hellmayr  on  two  new  Brazilian  Birds. 

[Beschreibung  von  zwei  neuen  brasilianiacheo  Vogvln.  Von  C.  i 
Hellmayr.     V'erhandl.  k.-k.  zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1902,  pp.  95-96,] 

Attila  nattereri  and  Rhamphoaenus'sticturus,  both  fron 
Matto  G rosso  {Natterer),  are  described  as  new. 

113.  Hellmayr  on  a  new  Thryophilus. 

[Xoch  einige  Worte  iiber  Thryophilus.  Von  C.  E.  Hell  may  r.  Ver 
handl.  k.-k.  zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1902,  pp.  169-170.] 

The  author  describes  Thryophilus  baroni  from  Northen 
Peru  as  a  new  species. 

114.  Hinde  on  the  Gams-birds  of  Masailand. 

[The  I..a8t  of  tho  Masai.  By  S.  L.  Hinde  and  Hild^arde  IIixid«' 
1  vol.,  pp.  180.     London,  1901.] 

Mr.  Hinde  and  his  wife  have  put  together  a  well-writtec 
and  excellently  illustrated  account  of  the  Masai  of  Britisl: 
East  Africa^  among  whom  the  former  has  been  "  Resident  and 
Collector'*  for  several  years.  The  Masai^have  now  "fallen 
from  their  high  estate '*  and  are]rapidly  dwindling  in  numbers ^ 
>o  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinde  have  done  a  good  deed  io 
recording,  before  it  was  too  late^  their  most  extraordinarj 
habits  and  customs.  Mr.  Hinde  also  gives  us  ''Field-Notes 
on  the  Game  of  East  Africa/'  which  are  mostly  concerned 
with  mammals ;  but  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Pigeons, 
AVater-lbises^  Bustards,  Francolins,  Guinea-fowl,  and  other 
"game-birdH'^  of  Masailand;  while  the  following  passage  on 
the  recent  change  of  habits  iu  the  Oxpecker  (Bupi4ipm 
erythrorhyncha)  is  worthy  of  notice : — 
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*'  One  of  the  roost  remarkable  instances  of  the  change  of 
habits  in  wild  birds  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  common 
Rhinoceros-bird,  which  formerly  fed  on  ticks  and  the  other 
parasites  infesting  game  and  domestic  animals.  It  was  not 
infrequent  for  an  animal  suffering  from  a  sore  to  be  so  badiy 
probed  by  these  birds  that  it  died  as  a  result.  Since  the 
cattle-plague  destroyed  the  immense  herds  in  Ukambani 
and  nearly  all  the  sheep  and  goats  were  consumed  durin;^ 
the  famine,  the  Rhinoceros-bird,  deprived  of  its  former  food, 
has  become  carnivorous,  and  at  the  present  time  any  animal 
not  constantly  watched  is  liable  to  be  killed  by  it.  Perfectly 
healthy  animals  have  their  ears  eaten  down  to  the  bone,  and 
holes  torn  in  their  backs  and  in  the  femoral  regions/' 

115.  Le  Souefs  Visit  to  the  Fumeaux  Islands, 

[A  Visit  to  the  Furneaux  Group  of  Islands.  By  D.  Le  Soiief, 
C.M.Z.S.    Vict.  Nat.  xviiL  pp.  181-188.] 

Mr.  D.  Le  Souef,  who,  we  are  informed,  has  now  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Melbourne,  has  given  the  field-naturalists  of  Victoria  an 
interesting  description  of  his  visit  to  the  Furneaux  group  of 
islands  in  Bass'  Straits.  Here  is  the  well-known  home  of 
the  Mutton-bird  (Pvffinus  /enttiro^/m),  besides  "rookeries" 
of  the  Gannet  {Sula  serrator)  and  White-breasted  Cormorant 
{Phalacrocorax  gouldi),  with  nesting-grounds  of  many  other 
birds.     A  list  of  54  species  ''seen  and  identified  ''  is  given. 

116.  Loring  on  Birds  from  Alaska. 

[Notes  en  Mammals  and  Birds  observed  in  Southern  Alaska  in  1901. 
By  J.  Alden  Loring.  Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  New  York  Zool.  Soc.  190i*, 
p.  145.] 

Mr.  Loring's  journey  to  Alaska  in  1901  was  undertaken  »n 
order  to  provide  living  animals  for  the  Zoological  Society's 
Park  at  New  York,  to  which  he  is  attached  as  *'  Field- 
Agent."  But  at  his  principal  station  at  Cook  Inlet,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Alaska^  and  elsewhere  he  managed  to 
make  observations  on  certain  mammals  and  birds  that  he  met 
with,  which  are  recorded  in  this  paper.     The  birds  noticed 
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and   for  the   most  part  thoroughly  ideutified   were 
number^  of  well-known  species^  15  being  Passeres. 


46 


117.  Madardsz  on  Birds  from  the  Solomon  Islands. 

[Beitrage  zur  Oniis  der  Salomon-Inselny  mit  der  Beschreibung  x 
drei  neuen  Arten.  Von  Dr.  Juliufi  v.  Madariaz.  Tenn^azet.  Fiixetc 
XXV.  pp.  360-361,  tab.  xvii.l 

A  small  collection  made  by  Graf  Rudolf  Fcstetich  on  tl 
east  coast  of  Bougainville  Island  and  presented  to  t] 
Hungarian  National  Museum  is  described,  the  birds  bciE 
referred  to  9  species,  three  of  which  are  said  to  be  new- 
Cyclopsittacus  festetichi,  C.  purpuratus,  and  Megaloprepi 
salomonis,     C.  purpuratus  is  figured. 

118.  MeUersh  on  the  Birds  of  Gloucestershire. 

[A  Treatise  on  the  BinU  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  reference  list  of  a 
the  ffpeciea  known  to  have  appeared  in  the  County.  By  W.  L.  Mellei>l 
Koy.  ^'vo.  Gloucester  &  London,  1902.  Pp.  i-viii  k  1-112.  Pri< 
6<.  net.] 

This  book^  which  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure  am 
profit,  does  not  profess  to  furnish  a  complete  account  of  th 
birds  of  the  county,  nor  to  discuss  the  details  of  thei 
occurrence  in  regular  sequence  ;  but  it  aims  at  informini 
the  reader,  firstly,  of  the  different  areas  into  which  Glou 
cestershirc  may  be  divided,  and,  secondly,  of  the  effect 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  varying  nature  of  th< 
country  upon  birds  and  thiMr  habits.  Four  such  area 
are  proposed  :  tlic  rocky,  jMior,  north-western  portion 
witik  the  pastures  surrounding  it  ;  the  well-watered  Seven 
Valley  ;  the  broad  pastures  of  "  the  Vale,"  from  Eveshnn 
to  Bristol  ;  and  the  elevated  downs  of  the  Cotswold^,  witl 
their  scattered  woods.  The  habitual  residents  in  eacl 
of  these,  the  migratory  and  intnxluced  species,  and  th< 
stragglers  are  all  carefully  considert»(l.  The  protection  o: 
the  rarer  forms  is  discussed,  while  a  glossary  of  local  names 
a  bibliography,  and  a  reference  list  are  added,  with  a  mai 
and  six  plates. 

(jloueestershire  is  rieh  in  birds,  and  of  some  .400  specie 
allowed  to  be  British  can  lay  claim  to  270.  Of  these 
the  Iting-Ousel,  Crossbill,  Starling,  Kite,  Buxzar.l,  Pheasant 
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Stone-Curlew,  and   Sheld-Drake  are  the  most  interesting; 
while  the  subject  of  Duck  Decoys  is  hardly  less  so. 

119.  Millais  on  Surface-feeding  Ducks, 

[The  Natural  History  of  British  Surface-feeding  Ducks.  With 
6  photogravures,  41  coloured  plates,  and  25  other  illustrations.  By 
J.  G.  Millais,  F.Z.S.    Longmans ;  folio,  1902.    Price  £0  Qs.  net.] 

The  Ducks,  as  many  of  us  know,  are  a  favourite  group 
with  the  author  of  this  handsome  volume.  Mr.  Millais,  as 
he  tells  us,  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ducks  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  As  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  not  only 
with  the  bodily  structure  and  the  various  plumages  of  his 
specimens,  but  also  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
living  birds,  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being 
an  artist  of  no  mean  order,  we  should  expect  good  results 
from  his  labours,  and  are  not,  we  think,  disappointed. 

But  a  small  portion,  however,  of  his  great  subject  is 
comprised  in  the  present  volume,  which  treats  only  of 
some  of  the  '^  Surface-feeding  *'  Ducks.  It  relates,  in  fact, 
to  ten  species,  namely,  the  Mallard,  the  Gad  wall,  two 
Wigeons,  the  Shoveler,  the  Garganey,  three  Teals,  and  the 
Pintail.  AH  these  birds  are  most  elaborately  discussed  and 
described,  and  the  changes  of  plumage  undergone  by  tliem 
in  both  sexes  and  at  all  stages  are  clearly  pointed  out 
and  illustrated  in  a  long  series  of  figures.  Their  poses  and 
attitudes  in  life  are  mostly  shown  by  figures  in  uncoloured 
plates  and  others  introduced  in  the  text,  which,  we  must 
confess,  please  us  more  than  the  photographic  gravures 
intended  to  shew  the  changes  of  plumage.  At  the  same 
time  we  agree  that  the  latter  are  well  planned  to  prove  the 
results  obtained  by  diligent  stndy  of  this  difficult  part 
of  the  subject.  The  large  plates  taken  by  the  facile  pencils 
of  the  author  and  Mr.  Thorburn,  and  printed  in  colours  by 
the  three-colour  process,  are  likewise  extremely  effective, 
although  Mr.  Millais  allows  that  this  process  has  not  yet 
l)een  brought  to  perfection. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  besides  the  changes  of  plumage, 
to  which  special  attention  is  paid,  every  other  part  of  the 
life-history  of  these  ten  favoured  Ducks  is  amply  described 
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in  this  fascinating  volume,  which   should  be  found  in  the 
library  of  every  naturalist. 

Mr.  Millais,  we  may  remark  in  conclusion,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  are  really  no  structural  differences  sufficient  to 
separate  the  genera  Mareca^  Dqfila,  and  Chaulelasmus  from 
the  Mallard,  and  that  these  so-called  genera  should  be 
re-united  to  the  genus  Anas.  In  this  view  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  hira. 

120.  Miligan  on  Birds  from  Western  Australia. 

[Report  on  the  Kimberley  Exploring  Expedition.  Appendix  F.  Bird^. 
J3y  A.  W.  Milligan.     May  1902.] 

Mr.  A.  W.  Milligan,  Honorary  Consulting  Ornithologist 
of  the  Western  Australian  Museum,  Perth,  reports  on  the 
birds  collected  by  the  Kimberley  Exploring  Expedition, 
They  were  43  in  number  and  are  referred  to  19  species, 
11  of  which  are  new  to  the  Perth  Museum.  Amongst  them 
are  three  examples  of  a  new  Grass- Wren,  proposed  to  be 
named  Amy  lis  housii,  after  Dr.  F.  M.  House,  the  Naturalist 
of  the  expedition. 

121.  North  on  the  Insectivorous  Birds  of  New  South  Wales. 

[A  List  of  the  Insectivorous  Birds  of  New  South  Wales.  By  Alfred 
J.  North,  C.M.Z.S.  Agric.  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  vols,  xi.,  xii., 
xiii.,  1900-1  1X)l>.] 

The  *  Agricultural  Gazette  '  of  New  South  Wales  is  issuing 
a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Insectivorous  Birds  of  that  Colony, 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  North,  the  Ornithologist  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ^luseum,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  authority 
on  such  a  subject.  They  will  serve  well  to  afford  a  better 
knowledj^e  ot*  these  useful  birds  to  the  agriculturist. 
Coloured  illustrations  of  some  of  the  species  are  given. 

122.  North  nn  Nrsfs  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds, 

Xi'8t.«  and  Vir^fTs  of  Birds  found  Brt'rdinjr  in  Australia  nnd  TasniRina. 
hy  A.  J.  North.     Piirt  11.     Svdn»'y,  April  U)()2.1 

I'lic  second  part  of  this  valuable  work  (see  Ibis,  1902, 
p.  150)  has  now  reached  us.  It  continues  the  account 
of  the  nevt'^  and  c;:gs  of  the  Bower-birds — one  of  the  most 
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peculiar  and  attractive  families  of  the  Australian  criiis; 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  Orioles,  Drongos^  Shrike-Thru>hes 
(Collyriocincla) ,  and  Campophagidse.  Besides  the  coloured 
plates  of  eggs^  neat  text-figures  of  the  nests  are  also  often 
given,  and  the  letterpress  is  full  of  interesting  particulars. 

123.  Outers  '  Catalogue  of  Eggs/ 

[Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Birds'  ^^^  in  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  Vol.  11.  Carinatse  (Charadriifonnes—StrigifoniieB). 
By  Eugene  W.  Gates.    London,  1902.    Pp.  400,  pis.  15.    Price  30».] 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Oatcs's  ^  Catalogue  of  Eggs '  has 
been  carried  out  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  first,  the 
system  employed  in  which  we  have  already  described  (see 
Ibis,  1901,  p.  731).  It  contains  a  list  of  the  eggs  of  the 
species  of  Waders,  Herons,  Ducks,  Pelicans,  Hawks,  and 
Owls  represented  in  the  National  Collection — that  is,  of  the 
ten  Orders  from  Charadriiformes  to  Strigiformes  inclusive, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  '  Hand-list,'  the  system 
and  nomenclature  of  which  are  strictly  adhered  to.  Alto- 
gether 14,998  specimens  of  eggs  are  catalogued  in  this 
volume  and  referred  to  726  species.  The  Crowley  Bequest, 
which  has  been  received  since  the  first  volume  of  the 
Catalogue  was  issued,  has  added  very  largely  to  the  series 
and  has  supplied  a  great  number  of  desiderata,  especially  as 
regards  Australian  species. 

An  Appendix  of  36  pp.  records  many  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  first  volume.  We  are  informed  by  it  that 
the  egg  hitherto  referred  to  Anarhynchus  frontalis  (figured  as 
such  by  Mr.  Harting,  P.  Z.  S.  1874,  pi.  Ix.)  does  not  belong 
to  that  species,  but  probably  to  Thinocorys  none-zenlandia*. 
The  true  e^^  of  Anarhynchus  is  now  described  from  specimens 
in  the  Crowley  Collection  obtained  by  Mr.  Potts. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Oates  on  the  excellent  and 
methodictJ  character  of  his  work.  We  suppose  that  at  least 
two  more  volumes  will  be  required  for  the  Passeres.     When 

[We  should  prefer  to  reserve  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  having  always 
understood  that  Mr.  Ilarting^s  egg,  one  of  three  taken  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Cook, 
a  most  careful  observer,  was  unimpeachable.  Sir  W.  Buller  s  description 
appears  to  be  from  Mr.  Potts.— Edd.] 
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these  have  been  completed,  a  general  treatise  on  the  Oolc 
of  Birds   might   well   be  based   upon   this   great    mass 
material. 

124.  OberhoUer  on  Humming-birds  from  Ecuador  a 
Colombia, 

[Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Humming-birds  from  Ecuador  t 
Colombia.  By  Harry  C.  Oberholaer.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat,  Mua.  xj 
pp.  309-842, 1902.] 

In  this  journal   (Ibis,   1901,  pp.  300,  458,  699  ;     19( 

*   :  pp.  59,  207)  we  recently  published  an  account  of  the  vc 

^  1  j  remarkable    collection   of  birds    made   by    Messrs.    Clai 

'i/  j  Hamilton    and    Walter   Goodfellow  during  their   journ 

.'  through  Colombia  and  Ecuador  in   1898  and   1899.     T 

I[umming-birds  were  not  included  in  Mr.  Goodfellon 
memoir,  because  the  whole  of  the  specimens  of  that  faaii 
of  birds  had  been  parted  with  to  the  United  States  Natiou 
Museum.  With  the  possible  exception  of  that  of  Baron  (» 
Nov.  Zool.  vol.  i.  p.  43),  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Goodfellow 
I  scries  of  these  birds  '^  is  probably  the  finest  single  collecti< 

ever  made,  comprising  as  it  does  1136  specimens,  almost  i 
in  fine  condition  and  accompanied   by  proper  data.^*     M 
Oberholser,  to  whom  their  examination  has  been  entrustc 
:  refers  them  to  109  species  and  subspecies. 
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[  \  The  author  follows  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Hartert 

I  the  '  Tierreich,'  and  gives  many  useful  remarks  besides  tl 

collectors'  notes.  He  describes  as  new : — Topaza  pel 
pam^trepta,  from  the  Rio  Napo  ;  Boissonneaua  flavescens  tin 
chlora,  from  West  Ecuador  ;  Heliangelus  exortis  soderstrou 
from  Corazon,  Ecundor ;  and  Zodalia  thautnasta,  from  Chill 
Ecuador.  Besides  thene,  other  species  represented  in  tl 
collection  are  rare  and  of  much  interest. 


125.  Palmer  on  Legislation  for  Birds  in  the  United  State. 

[LefriMlation  for  the  Protection  of  HinLi  other  than  (}ame-1tinl<.  ] 
T.  S.  Palmer.  Bull.  U.S.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  of  Bi«il.  Surv.,  No.  1 
HeTii«ed  Edition,  1902.] 

Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  that  at  least  twelve  States  of  tl 
Union  have  passed  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  aim 
1900,  while  others  have  amended,  re-enacted,  or  codified  the 
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statutes,  until  there  are  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
The  author  has  recast  the  part  of  his  work  on  the  use  of 
birds  for  millinery  purposes,  and  has  subjoined  a  chapter 
on  the  possession  and  sale  of  birds.  Material  additions 
have  been  made  in  other  portions  of  the  pamphlet,  and  a 
table  is  given  of  the  dates  of  the  laws,  together  with  new 
diagrams  and  other  improvements.  The  Federal  Laws,  the 
several  State  Laws,  and  those  of  Canada  are  given  in  full 
(see  Ibis,  1901,  p.  J  40). 

126.  Richmond  on  new  Generic  Terms  for  Birds. 

[List  of  Generic  Terms  proposed  for  Birds  during  the  Years  1890  to 
1900,  inclusive,  to  which  are  added  names  omitted  by  Waterhouse  in  his 
*  Index  Generum  Avium.'  By  Charles  W.  Richmond.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat. 
Mus.  xiv.  pp.  663-729, 1902.] 

Mr.  Waterhouse's  excellent  '  Index  Generum  Avium ' 
provides  a  most  useful  list  of  the  generic  names  proposed  in 
the  Class  of  Birds  from  the  time  of  Linuseus  to  the  middle 
of  1889.  Mr.  Richmond  supplements  this  work  by  giving 
us  a  list  of  the  generic  names  proposed  since  that  date 
up  to  the  end  of  1900,  and  at  the  same  time  by  adding 
certain  names  omitted  in  the  former  list.  The  newly 
instituted  names  are  475  in  number,  and  those  overlooked 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse  are  200,  so  that  altogether  675  are 
enumerated  in  the  present  work.  In  Mr.  Richmond's 
List,  not  only  is  an  exact  reference  given  to  the  volume  in 
which  each  name  was  published,  but  the  typical  species  is 
designated,  while  the  family  to  which  the  genus  is  re- 
ferable and  an  explanation  of  the  term  employed  are  also 
added ;  so  that  the  paper  is  most  useful  and  complete,  and 
will  be  of  great  value  to  working  ornithologists. 

The  List  ends  with  a  catalogue  of  the  generic  terms  con- 
tained in  it,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  families  to 
which  thev  belong. 

127.  Seth' Smith  on  Parrakeets. 

[ParrHkeet<« ;  being  a  practical  Handbook  to  those  Species  kept  in 
Captivity.  By  D.  Seth-Smith,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.  Part  I.  Pp.  1-40 ; 
4  coloured  plated.     Royal  8vo.  London:  R.  H.  Porter.    Price  6g.  net.] 

Mr.  Seth-Smith  sends  us  the  first  number  of  his  uew  book 
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on  Parrots  in  captivity,  which  will,  no  doubt,  receive  gf 
support  from  our  friends  the  aviculturists.  It  is  nic 
printed  and  got  up,  and  contains  four  well-drawn  colou 
plates  by  Mr.  Goodchild,  besides  some  figures  ia  the  U 
Full  particulars  concerning  the  habits  of  the  birds  in  captii 
are  supplied. 

128.  Sharpe  on  the  Birds  of  the  'Southern  Cross'  Ex 
dition. 

[Report  on  the  Collections  of  Natural  History  made  in  the  Antar 
Regions  during  the  Voyage  of  the  *  Southern  Croas.'  I»ndon,  18 
^44  pp. ;  63  pis.     Price  40».] 

The  Report  on  the  collections  made  in  the  Antarctic  S< 
during  Borchgrevink^s  expedition  in  the  '  Southern  Cra 
(1898-99)  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Birds  by  Dr.  R.  Bowd 
Sharpe^  illustrated  by  3  plates  and  numerous  text-figur 
The  Zoologist  of  the  expedition  was  Nicolai  Hanson,  m 
unfortunately  died  in  October  1899  at  Cape  Adair.  1 
selected  extracts  from  his  diary,  relating  chiefly  to  Mamm 
and  Birds,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  birds  treated  of  by  Dr.  Sharpe  belong  to  24  species 
3  Penguins,  11  Petrels,  5  Albatroses,  1  Tern,  1  Gull,  2  Sku 
and  1  Cormorant.  The  exact  localities  of  the  specimens 
all  of  them  are  carefully  given,  and  much  information  fin 
various  sources  is  added,  particularly  in  the  case  of  \ 
Emperor  and  Adclia  Penguins.  It  appears  that  the  Empei 
Penguin  was  not  found  breeding,  and  therefore  no  specim 
of  its  egg  was  obtained.  The  supposed  egg  of  this  species 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walter's  collection,  if  authentic  (as  is  apparently  i 
case,  though  it  is  not  known  who  took  it),  therefore  remtt 
unique.  \Vc  hope  that  the  new  Antarctic  Expedition  now 
progress  will  bring  us  back  more  information  on  this  subjc 

129.  Shelley's  'Birds  of  Africa,' 

I^The  Birds  of  Africa.     IW  G.  E.  Shelley.  F.Z.S..  F.U.u.S.    Vol.  ] 
Li^ndon  :  Porter,  MX)2.    ftvo.     Pp.  270.     lMct>  £2  2#.  net] 

We  have  now  to  record  the  issue  of  the  third  volume 
Capt.  Shelley's  new  work  on  the  Birds  of  Africa.     It  co 
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mences  with  the  remainder  of  the  Pipits^  which  were  left 
unfinished  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  (see  Ibis^  1901 , 
p.  146)^  and  then  proceeds  to  the  Larks  (Alaudidse)^  which 
are  numerous  in  Africa.  Capt.  Shelley  recognizes  74 
species,  which  be  refers  to  16  genera.  Here  we  find  two  new 
generic  terms — Pinarocorys  for  Alauda  nigricans  Sund.  and 
A,  erythropygia  Strickl.,  and  Botha  for  B,  difficilis,  a  new 
species  from  the  Orange  River  Colony  based  on  a  single 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  Two  new  Larks^  moreover, 
are  CalandreUa  starki  from  Damaraland  and  C.  sclateri  from 
Great  Namaqualand.  We  agree  with  Capt.  Shelley  in 
considering  the  alleged  habitat  of  Otocorys  berlepschi 
("  Caff raria  ")  very  doubtful. 

The  rest  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Fringillidae, 
of  which  76  species  are  recorded  as  Ethiopian.  These  the 
author  divides  into  two  subfamilies — Emberizinae  and  Frin- 
gillinse.  In  the  latter  group  Serinus  holds  a  prominent 
place^  being  represented  by  31  species,  while  Passer  with 
18  is  also  well  to  the  front. 

Fringillaria  readi,  from  Natal,  and  SeriniM  marshalli,  from 
St.  Helena,  are  described  as  new  species. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  14  excellent  coloured  plates, 
drawn  by  Gronvold,  in  which  the  following  species  are 
6gured : — Mirafra  gilletti,  M,  navia,  M,  poecilostema,  M. 
fischerij  M,  athi,  M.  hypermetra,  M.  intercedens,  M.  albicauda, 
M.  buckleyi,  M.  collaris,  Pyrrhulauda  nigriceps,  Ammomanes 
samharensis,  Tephrocorys  blanfordi,  Botha  difficilis,  CalandreUa 
starki,  C.  sclateri,  Emberiza  poliopleura^  Fringillaria  impetuani, 
Chrysomitris  totta,  Serinus  capistratus,  S.  hartlaubi,  S.  albi- 
frons,  Poliospiza  gularis,  P.  reichardi.  Passer  caslanopterus, 
P.  shelkyi,  P.  euchlora,  and  Petronia  flavigula. 

130.  Tschusi  zu  Schmidhoffen  on  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Birds. 

[Oruithologitsche  KoUektaneen  aus  OeAterreich  -  Ungarn  uud  dem 
Occupationfl-Gebiete.  Von  Viktor  Rittor  von  Tdchusi  zu  Schmidhoffen. 
Omithol.  Monatschr.  xxvii.  pp.  137-142.] 

In  this  short  paper  are  given  remarks  on  the  occurrence 
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in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  Occupation-Territory  of  seri 
Falconidse,  Syrmum  uralense,  Nucifraga  caryocaiacies,  Pm 
roseus,  and  various  Grouse,  Ducks,  &c. 

131.  Van  Kempen  on  Birds  from  the  Pas-de- Calais. 

[Oiseaux  dont  la  capture  est  rare  ou  fortuity  dans  leA  I>^parteinenti 
Nord  et  du  Pas-de-Oalaie  conserr^  dans  la  Collection  Van  Kemj 
u  Saint-Omer.      Par  Van  Kempen.      fiuU.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  xj 

pp.  5-18] 

A  list  of  species,  with  remarks  on  the  places  of  captu 
and  dates.  Several  which  we  should  hardly  consider  r; 
are  included,  and  varieties  of  some  are  recorded. 

132.  Zarudny  and  Harms  on  new  Birds  from  Western  Am 

[Neue  Vogelarten.  Von  N.  Zarudny  und  M.  Harms.  Omit] 
Monatab.  1902,  pp.  49-54.] 

Messrs.  Zarudny  and  Harms  describe  Scops  semenowi  fn 
Persian  Beloochistan  and  several  subspecies — Neophrom  /m 
nopterus  rubripersonatus  from  Southern  Persia,  Pom^ 
ammodendri  korejewi  from  Eastern  Transcaspia,  Otacm 
penicillata  iranica  from  Northern  Persia,  and  Parus  canumm 
kor^ewi  from  Turkestan.  The  writers  promise  us  a  book 
the  birds  of  Eastern  Persia. 


' 


XLlll. — Letters,  Extract Sy  Notices,  ^c. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters  addressed  to  "  T 
Editors  "  :— 

Sirs, — In  my  article  on  Audouin's  Gull  (Larus  audomh 
(above,  p.  493)  there  is  an  error  as  regards  the  localities 
the  specimens  of  that  bird  in  the   Museum  of  Florenc 
which   are   stated   to  be  ''  all  from  the  island  of  Mai 
Ventre."     It  is  the  eggs  only  which  were  taken  on  tfa 
island.     The  specimens  arc  all  from  the  open  sea  or  ialani 
of  the  Mediterranean,  except  one,  which  was  procured 
Piombino,  near  Jjcghorn,  being  the  second  example  records 
from  the  mainland  of  Italy. 
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The  Florence  Museum  now  coutains  ten  specimens  of  this 
Gull,  two  of  which  are  young  in  down,  obtained  in  May  laat 
from  the  islets  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Sardinia. 

Yours  &c,, 
Cfk'^^inii  Vecchia,  Count  E.  Arriooni  Deoli  Oddi. 

Saltino,  Florence. 
26th  July,  1902. 


Sirs, — I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  short  account  of 
my  visit  to  the  Casquets  Lighthouse  on  Tuesday,  May  13th, 
on  the  morning  of  which  day  a  large  number  of  birds  met 
their  death  by  striking  the  lantern. 

In  company  with  two  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House,  I,  as  a  guest,  visited  the  Caaquets  in  the 
Trinity  yacht '  Irene.'  We  left  the  ship  in  one  of  the  boats, 
and  landed  on  the  rock  at  about  10  a.m.  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection.  I  explored  the  surroundings,  and  found  an 
enormous  quantity  of  dead  birds ;  many  of  them  were 
skeletons  only,  but  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  or 
three  hundred  that  were  quite  fresh.  Almost  all  were  near 
the  foot  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  lighthouse-keepers 
informed  me  that  "  early  that  morning  a  large  flock  of 
small  birds,  with  a  few  Doves,  had  passed.  Very  few  of 
the  Doves  had  struck  the  lantern,  as  they  seemed  to  have 
been  more  cautious  than  the  small  birds,  a  great  number  of 
which  had  met  their  death,  for  over  two  hundred  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  gallery  outside  the  lantern."  I  found  that 
all  the  small  birds  belonged  to  a  species  of  Flycatcher.  At 
the  first  casual  glance  I  took  some  of  them  for  Robins,  but  on 
closer  inspection  I  at  once  noticed  that  they  were  all  Fly- 
catchers. About  a  quarter,  or  possibly  a  third,  of  the  lot  had 
red  breasts,  and  I  cannot  better  describe  them  than  in  the 
first  line  of  Seebohm's  account  of  the  Red-breasted  Fly- 
catcher, where  he  says :  "  This  pretty  little  species  is  like  a 
miniature  Hobin  in  general  appearance."  I  should  have  said 
that  the  breast  was  a  little  more  orange,  not  quite  so  dark 
as  in  the  Robin,  but  the  picture  of  Muscicapa  parva  in  Lord 
Lilford's  'Birds  of  the  British  Islands'  (vol.  ii,  p.  88)  at 
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I'       - 

i       !  once  enabled  me  to  identify  the  bird.     Together  with  one 

J  the  sailors^  I  collected  a  number  of  examples  and  put  th< 

in  the  boat,  but  I  did  not  go  to  the  ship  with  them  imme 

ately^  and  when  I  asked  for  them  on  my  return^  I  was  tol 

to  my  great  annoyance^  that  they  had  all  been  made  intc 

pie  !     It  was  too  late  to  get  more^  so  I  came  away  witho 

any  specimen  after  all.     The  weather  was  fine  and  clei 

with  light  haze  at  times ;  this  the  lighthouse-keepers  sa 

was   the   case  when   all   the   birds  came.     The  wind    w 

>  ,  K.N.E.,  light,  force  2  to  3 ;  but  I  was  told  by  one  of  tl 

oflScers  that^  as  a  fact,  the  wind  was  variable  during  tl 
night. 

^y  Writing  to  one  of  our  party,  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  says  :- 

"I  am  much  obliged  for  your  information  about  the  bi 
migration  night  at  the  Casquets ;  it  is  most  interestic 
and  important,  for  about  the  same  time  great  numbers  ( 
Whitethroats,  Sedge-Warblers,  and  Willow- Warblers  wei 
killed  at  St.  Catherine's  Point  and  at  the  Needles/' 
!  Yours  &c., 

Bajrlau,  Britonferry.  R.  W.  Llbwkllyx. 

2;Jrd  June,  1902. 

■    } 

[In  reference  to  this  communication,  we  may  say  that 
f  I  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  flock  of  Red-breasted  Flycatchei 

can  have  occurred  on  migration  at  the  Casquets.     This  bir 
-  is  quite  a  South-east  European  species,  and  does  not  becom 

reallv  abundant  until  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  reached.  ] 
JH  a  pity  that  no  specimens  were  preserved  in  order  to  sett] 
the  question,  but  our  opinion  is  that  the  birds  in  questio 
were  probably  Robins,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  o 
i  lighthouses. — Edd.] 
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SiK», — In  the  autumn  of  1896  I  purchased  eight  youoj 
(jouldiaii  Finches  in  the  grey  and  green  nestling  plumagf 
but  was  only  successful  in  bringing  through  their  first  mou] 
three  of  them,  all  of  which  proved  to  belong  to  the  black 
j  faced  variety,  PoiiphUa  gouldia.     Of  these  three,  one  died  ii 

'       *  1898  and   a  second  in  1900,  the  remaining  bird  living  ii 
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captivity  until  the  night  of  July  26th,  1902,  when,  just  as  it 
was  completing  its  moolE,  it  also  died. 

My  experience,  and  that  of  many  other  hird-keepers,  with 
regard  to  this  species  of  Po'ephila,  is  that  it  is  by  no  means 
gifted  with  longevity  :  the  greater  number  of  imported 
tiouldian  Finches  die  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  captivity. 
For  a  specimen  therefore  to  retain  its  health  in  one  of  my 
flight-cages  for  six  years  seems  to  me  exceptional. 

However,  the  longevity  of  my  Gouldian  Finch  was  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  it.  What 
astonished  and  interested  me  most  was  that  from  about  its 
third  year  (in  my  possession)  its  colouring  deepened  very 
noticeably  with  each  succeeding  moult.  Now,  at  its  death, 
it  was  so  dissimilar  from  the  normal  P.  goulditB  that,  if 
shot  wild,  nobody  would  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
distinct  species.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  final 
coiouring  : — 

Entire  head,  throat,  and  breast  glossy  blackish  indigo  or 
blue-black  ;  a  few  featliers  in  the  middle  of  the  hind-breast 
with  blue  fringes  ;  back  of  crown  slightly  olivaceous,  grading 
into  the  deep  olive-green  of  the  nape  and  back.  Feathers 
of  hinder  back  with  more  or  less  broad  grass-green  borders  ; 
feathers  of  rump  blue-black,  fringed  with  peacock-green  or 
blue;  tail  blue-black.  The  wings  shew  no  marked  difference 
from  the  normal  type,  but  the  breast  is  dull  ochrcous  rather 
than  bright  naffron-ycllow,  and  is  disfigured  by  a  vague 
central  longitudinal  broad  olive  streak  and  by  similar 
flanking  streaks.  Between  the  blue-black  breast  and  the 
abdomen  is  a  line  of  cop  per- reddish  ;  the  vent  is  white. 
Beak  white,  with  tip  and  commissure  claret-coloured  ;  irides 
blackish;  feet  pale  huffish,  toes  pale  pinkish  flesh-coloured, 
claws  pale  huffish. 

Among  Thrushes  and  Skylarks  which  have  lived  long  in 
captivity  melanochroism  is  not  uncommon.  I  well  remember 
one  Song-Thrush,  the  property  of  an  old  Irishman  who  used 
to  keep  a  bird-shop  in  Keppel  Street,  Chelsea,  which  was 
quite  black.  Its  owner  informed  me  that  he  had  kept  the 
bird  for  sixteen  years,  and  although  it  had  become  quite  a 
cripple  from  old  age,  be  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  it.      He 
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said  that  when  first  caught  it  was  coloured  like  any  oti 
Song-Thrush,  but  had  become  darker  at  each  moult  duri 
the  later  years  of  its  captivity. 

Now,  in  my  experience  (and  I  have  kept  many  examp! 
of  both)  an  English  Song-Thrush,  even  in  captivity,  is  r 
by  any  means  such  a  long-lived  bird  as  the  common  Blac 
bird  :   therefore  for  one  to  live  to  the  astonishing  age 
!  sixteen  years  is  very  exceptional  *. 

Is  melanochroism  in  old  age  the  result  of  unusual    co 
I  ;  stitutional  vigour,  as  leucochroism  seems  to  be  of  constit 

tional  weakness?  There  is  no  doubt  that  white  and  pit 
varieties  of  birds  are  the  result  either  of  in-breeding  or 
failing  strength  :  they  undoubtedly  become  accentuated  ui 
age,  as  I  have  noted  in  the  case  of  all  which  I  have  possess^ 
(at  various  time**),  and  notably  in  the  case  of  a  Crimsoi 
eared  Waxbill  {Estrilda  phcmicotis)  which  I  have  had  f 
six  or  seven  years,  and  which  at  the  present  time  has  tl 
greater  part  of  its  flight-feathers  white. 

The  abnormal  variety  of  P,  goulditB  described  above  wi 
be  presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum.     It  has  bee 
fed  upon  white  millet,  spray-mil  let,  and  cauary-seed  ;  then 
fore  the  change  of  colour  is  not  due  to  unnatural  feeding. 
Yours  &c., 
\  ;  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

VIA  I3eckeuham  Ro  id, 

Ik*ckenham. 

t>Hth  Jiilv,  \\m. 


} 

I  Sirs, — In  the  '  lb  s'  for  July,  when  treating  of  the  bird 

collected    by    Mr.    R.    M.    Hawker   on    the    White    Nih 

I  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  remarked   (pp.  4/52-463)  on  two   oial 

Rufl's    in   a   peculiar   state  of  plumage.      The   peculiarit 

>  consisted  in  their  heads  and  necks  being  more  or  less  coa 

pletely  white.      I  think  that  it  may  be  worth  mcntionin 

that  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  in  certain  winters  Rufl 

\  are  fairly  numerous,  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  phase  c 

*  ^  plumage,  exactly  as  described  by  Mr.  Grant  in  binls  froi 

•  •  I  consider  seven  yearn  in  captivity  a  ver}*  good  ag^e  for  a  Blackbini 
(                                          this  b  probably  twice  an  long  a«  it  would  live  in  freedom. 
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the  Sudan.     I  had  always  regarded  it  merely  as  the  winter 

condition  of  the  white-ruflFed  type  of  RufF,  rather  than  as 

an   albinism^    which    latter   would,    I    imagine^    be    more 

uncommon.     I  venture  to  send  the  Editors  a  skin  of  one 

of  these  white-necked  RufPs,  in  case  it  may  interest  them 

to  examine  such  a  specimen. 

Yours  &c., 

Ilouxty,  Wnrk-on-Tyne,  Northumberland.  Abel  ChafMAN. 

20th  August,  1902. 


Sirs, —  Towards  the  end  of  March,  while  spending  a  few 
days  in  Essex,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  unusual 
nuniber  of  Robins,  every  hundred  yards  or  so  of  ground 
being  tenanted  by  a  separate  pair.  The  weather  being  bright 
and  genial,  the  males  were  everywhere  conspicuous,  and  in 
full  song.  The  females,  as  is  usuaLat  that  season,  were  much 
more  shy  and  retiring  in  their  habits,  but  their  presence 
might  always  be  detected  in  the  thick  covert  and  hedge- 
bottoms  by  the  plaintive,  long-drawn  'note,  half  whistle, 
half  squeak,  which  they  constantly  uttered  so  long  as  one 
remained  in  the  proximity  of  their  nesting-site.  A  beautiful 
male,  in  full  song,  was  perched  on  one  of  the  thick  clumps 
of  hawthorn,  briar,  and  bramble,  which  formed  an  interrupted 
hedge  along  the  sides  of  a  deep  ditch.*  ^Tlie  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  gaps  in  the  hedge  afforded  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  a  close  approach,  and,  while  I  watched  him  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  the  female  Robin  flew  up  from  the 
dense  undergrowth,  and,  perching  near  her  mate,  com- 
menced coquetting.  The  male  ceased  singing,  and,  leaving 
his  perch,  settled  on  a  branch  close  to  the  female.  Raising 
his  tail  over  his  back,  after  the  manner  of  a  Wren,  he 
commenced  setting  and  putting  himself  into  attitudes  before 
her.  As  he  became  more  excited  he  gradually  raised  his 
body  to  its  full  height  in  a  perfectly  erect  position,  with 
his  bill  pointing  straight  into  the  air  and  his  tail  raised  to 
an  extraordinary  extent.  Then,  with  throat  puffed  out,  he 
uttered  a  continuous  gurgling  twitter,  swaying  his  body 
meanwhile  from  side  to  side.  The  female  appeared  to  be 
much  pleased  with  the  performance  of  her  mate,  and  half 
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crouching^  with  drooping  wings^  and  slightly  raised  tail, 
puffed  out  the  feathers  of  her  sides  and  flanks.  When  th^ 
love-song  had  reached  its  height,  it  abruptly  ceased^  but 
before  the  male  liad  time  to  recover  his  normal  position  the 
female  had  darted  off.  The  male  closely  pursued  her  iu  and 
out  of  the  bushes^  and  both  were  lost  to  sight  for  the  time 
being.  Presently  the  male  returned  to  his  high  perch  and 
commenced  to  sing. 

For  the  greater  part  of  a  morning  I  watched  this  pair  of 
Robins^  and  twice  saw  the  male  go  through  the  same  curious 
performance.  On  each  occasion  the  scene  lasted  for  a 
minute  or  more.  I  made  a  series  of  rough  sketches  of  the 
birds'  positions  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  my  memory, 
and  from  these  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge  has  prepared  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (p.  678),  which  gives  a  very  exact  idea 
of  the  male  uttering  his  love-spell,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  the  curious  swaying  motion  of  the  body  which 
accom|)anied  it.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  this  curious 
courting  habit,  and  I  do  not  find  mention  of  it  in  any  book 
on  British  birds  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Yours  &c., 

British  Museum  (Natural  History).        W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant. 
Ist  July,  1902. 


Report  on  the  British  Museum  (Natural  Histoi-y)  for 
1901. — The  following  extracts  from  the  Parliamentary 
Report  on  the  British  Museum,  issued  in  1902,  relate  to 
the  National  Collection  of  Birds,  and  to  the  progress  made 
in  its  Arrangement  and  Description  in  1901  : — 

*'  Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  with 
the  re-arrangement  and  exhibition  of  the  birds  in  the  Public 
Gallery.  Two- thirds  of  the  collection  have  now  been  put 
into  order,  the  old  and  faded  specimens  having  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  beautifully  mounted  examples, 
representing  the  leading  families  and  genera  of  the  class 
Aves.  The  mounting  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  CuUing- 
ford,  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  G.  Pickardt,  both  of  whom  are 
celebrated  for  their  correct  taxidermy  of  animals. 

"  Two  new  groups  of  British  Birds  with  their  nests  and 
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eggs  have  been  acquired  during  the  year,  viz.,  that  of  tl 
Tawny  Owl  (St/rnivm  aiuco),  presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Hon 
burgh,  and  that  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  {Locustell 
fuevia),  presented  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Kelso  and  Mr.  John  Stares. 

''  Six  additional  pier-cases  have  been  placed  in  the  Bir 
Gallery,  containing  groups  of  certain  families,  such  as  tb 
Birds  of  Paradise,  Bower-birds,  &c. 

''  During  the  past  year  considerable  accessions  have  beei 
made  to  the  osteological  and  oological  coUcctionsi.  Thes^ 
have  been  registered  and  incorporated,  and  marked  progres 
has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  skeletons  and  eggi 
of  birds. 

*'  The  collection  of  eg^9'  is  being  catalogued  by  Mr.  Eugeni 
W.  Gates,  who  has,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  arraiigec 
15,000  specimens  in  the  cabinets,  and  has  completed  the 
first  volume  of  the  ^Catalogue  of  Birds'  Eggs  in  the  Britial 
Museum,'  published  by  the  Trustees.  The  second  volume 
of  this  important  work  is  a^so  shortly  to  be  issued,  and  the 
third  volume  is  in  progress. 

**  The  whole  of  the  large  collection  of  skeletons  and 
bones  of  the  Accipitrcs  has  been  arranged  and  labelled  hj 
Mr.  W.  P.  IVcraft,  who  has  also  determined  all  the  acces- 
sions  to  the  collection  of  birds  in  spirit. 

**  Mr.  Robert  Rcid,  who  has  been  a  voluntary  assistant 
ill  the  Museum  for  some  years  past,  has  done  the  entire 
registration  and  labelling  of  the  accessions,  and  his  help  ii 
gratelully  acknowledged  by  the  officers  of  the  Bird-section. 

"  The  total  number  of  additions  to  the  specimens  of  the 
Class  of  Birds  is  19,743,  of  which  the  following  deserve 
espeeial  notice  : — 

'*  Fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fitty  eggs  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Crowley:  150  birds  (incluiling  the 
type  s  of  two  new  species),  ()00  eggs,  and  20  nests  frt>m  China, 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett :  28  birds  in  spirit,  pre- 
sented  bv  Mr.  J.  !)•  La  Touche  :  a  valuable  collection  of 
birds  and  eggs  from  the  '  Southern  Cross '  Antarctic 
Expedition,  presented  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart, :  the 
type  of  a  new  species  of  bird,  Eremiorms  carUri,  from 
\V.  Amtralia,  presented  by  Mr.T.  Carter :  3  birds,  including 
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one  new  to  the  collection,  from  Barrow  Island,  and  six  eggs 
from  Freemantle,  Australia,  presented  by  iMr.  B.  H.  Wood- 
ward :  59  birds  from  Borneo,  presented  by  Mrs.  Jameson : 
47  birds  from  British  Central  Africa,  presented  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Manning :  31  birds  from  Somaliland,  including  the 
type  of  Pyrrhulauda  harrisoni,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Harrison  :  107  birds  from  Queensland,  presented  by  Mr.  H. 
C.  Robinson:  103  birds  from  San  Paulo,  S.E.  Brazil, 
presented  by  Sir  William  Ingram,  Bart. :  2  Grecian  Long- 
tailed  Tits  {Acredula  macedonica),  from  Greece,  presented 
by  Capt.  Farquhar,  R.N. :  52  birds  from  Somaliland,  pre- 
sented by  H.H.  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda :  a  nest  and  eggs, 
with  parent  birds,  of  the  Tawny  Owl  (Syrnium  aluco),  from 
Somerset,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Horsburgh :  the  type- 
specimens  of  a  new  species  of  Babbling  Thrush  {Crateroptis 
hindii),  from  British  E.  Africa,  presented  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Hindc : 
220  nests  and  eggs  from  Victoria,  presented  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  :  52  birds  from  China,  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Campbell :  54  birds  from  the  Shan  States,  including  the 
types  of  two  new  species,  presented  by  Lieut.-Col.  G.  Rippon: 
76  eggs  from  the  White  Nile,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hawker :  393  birds  from  Somaliland  and  S.  Abyssinia, 
including  the  types  of  three  new  species,  presented  by 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pease:  81  birds  from  Deelfontein,  Cape 
Colony,  presented  by  Col.  Sloggett :  20  birds  from  the 
Orange-River  Colony,  presented  by  Capt.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett- 
Hamilton  :  26  birds  from  Argentina,  presented  by  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  Ingram:  63  birds,  including  examples  of  three 
species  new  to  the  collection  and  three  eggs,  from  Shendi, 
Sudan,  presented  by  the  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild  and  Mr.  A. 
F.  R.  Wollaston :  4  types  of  new  species  of  birds  from 
Equatorial  Africa,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  C.B.  : 
179  birds,  including  four  types  and  six  species  new  to  the 
collection,  from  British  East  Africa,  presented  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G,,  K.C.B. :  124  birds  from  New  Zealand 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  including  the  type  of  a  new 
Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  ranfurlyi),  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Ranfurly :  a  specimen  of  the  Caroline  Crake  [Porzana 
Carolina),  from  Tiree  Island,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Phillips  : 
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J  294  birds  from  the  White  Nile^  received   io  excliangc  from 

Mr.  R.  M.  Hawker:    37  birds  from  the  Sudau.    incluclia? 
I  tlie  type  of  Cisticola  aridula,  and  examples  of  two  species 

)  new  to  the  colleetion,  received  in  exchange  from  Mr.  H.  F. 

1  Witherby :    89  birds   from   the  Cameroons,  including   the 

{  types  of  five  new  species  and  examples  of  six  species  new 

\  to  the  collection,  collected  by  Mr.  Q.  L.  Batcs^  purchased : 

211  birds  from  Ecuador  and  Peru,  including  examples  of 
four  species  new  to  the  collection,  purchased  :  4*9  iiirds, 
including  the  types  of  nine  new  species  and  examples  of 
23  species  new  to  the  collection,  and  76  nests  and  eggs, 
from  New  Guinea,  collected  by  Herr  Weiske,  purchased  : 
and  a  series  of  529  specimens  of  the  family  Paridie,  including 
four  types  and  examples  of  mauy  species  new  to  the  collection, 
formed  by  Prof.  Meuzbier,  obtained  by  purchase." 

The  IcUe  Mr,  Simons's  Collection  of  Birds. — An  important 
series  of  nearly  2500  South- American  bird-skins  has  been 
recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
This  represents  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the 
late  Mr.  Perry  O.  Simons,  who  has  been  engaged  in  South 
America  for  several  years  collecting  Mammals  for  Mr.  Oldtield 
Thomas.  Mr.  Simons,  we  regret  to  say,  was  murdered  by 
his  native  guide  iu  November  last,  on  the  boundary  between 
Chile  and  Argcutiua,  near  Pucnte  de  Inca,  just  as  he  had 
nearly  completed  his  explorations  and  was  on  the  point  of 
coming  home.  Commencing  with  Ecuador,  Air.  Simons 
had  travelled  through  Peru  to  Bolivia  and  Northern  Ar« 
gentina,  visiting  mauy  localities  which  no  collector  had 
previously  explored,  and  had  been  at  work  in  South  America 
tor  about  three  years  when  he  met  his  death. 

Air.  BudyttCs  Expedition  lo  ttie  ^ciaiiki.  —  Mr.  J.  S. 
Budgett,  F.Z.S.,  who  ha^i  left  England  on  a  scientihc  mission 
at  Western  Uganda,  writing  from  Kampala  (i3th  July,  1902,, 
informs  us  tuat  he  has  obtaiued  from  Mr.  Jackson  the  services 
of  one  ot  his  trained  skinners,  and  is  just  startmg  lor  tiic 
Albert  Lake.  He  mtends  theu  to  proceed  to  Fort  Poruu^ 
and  so  to  some  spot  on  the  Kiver  Semliki,  where  he  wiU 
work  generally  at  the  Fauna  of  that  little-kuowu  district. 
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Abdimia  abdimii,  446. 
Acanthiza  apicalis,  135. 

ohrysorrhoa,  l.'J6. 

inomata,  135. 

puailla,  136. 

AcantDochsra    oarunou- 

lata,  185. 
Acanthopnouste   nitidus, 

535. 

puella,  344. 

viridanus,  535. 

Aoanthorhynchus   super- 

ciliosus,  141. 
Accentor  collaris  reiser i. 

162. 
Aocipiter  bicolor,  222. 

breyipes,  149. 

cirrhocephalus,  123, 

378. 

melanoleucus,  92. 

minuUus.  592. 


Acred ula  caucasica,  51. 

57. 

irbii,  57. 

loacedonica,  681. 

sicula,  54,  55,  5(», 

57,  58. 
Aoridothercs  gingininnus. 

547. 

tristis,  547. 

Acrocephahis    dumeto- 

rum,  532. 

palustris,  399. 

phragmitis,  277, 

652. 

stentoreus,  531. 

8treperu9,  70,  399. 

turdoi'des,  70. 

Acroptemis    infuscatui, 

67. 

orthonjx,  67. 

ActophiluB    africanus, 

101. 
i^eiDoeyne  cantans,  3, 

11,  299,  406. 
orientalis,  11. 
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Aedon  galactodes,  652. 
iEgialitis  cantiaiia,  87, 

a')6. 

dubia,  4(M). 

hiaticola,  460. 

melanups,  195. 

pecuaria,  101,  460, 

597. 

ruficapillufl,  205. 

tricollaris,  574,  580. 

^Egintha  temporalis,  383. 
i£gitbalus  punctifronH, 

5,  413. 
^^ithina  tiphia,  486. 
MpyomiSf  156. 
Agapornis  pullaria,  109, 

370.  612. 
Agrobates      galactotes 

minor,  18. 
Alaemon  alaudipes,  (>53. 
Alauda  arrensis,  508. 

erythropygia,  671. 

gulgula,  563. 

inelanocephala,  293, 

411. 
-  nigricans,  671. 


AIca  impennis,  523. 

torda,  277. 

Aloedo  cseruleocephala, 

5(». 

semitorquntos,  590. 

Alethe  alexandri,  90,  94. 

castanea,  90,  94. 

castanonota,  94. 

diademata,  325. 

Alupeocenaa  hoedti,  148. 
Alseonax  oomitata,  330. 

fantensis,  330. 

gambagiB,  329. 

latirostrifl,  549. 

murinui,  329. 

Ammomanee  algerienns, 

654. 

cinctiira,  399,  655. 

arenicolor,  7. 

deserti,  7,  399. 


Ammomanbs    phceni- 

curoidee,  (i54. 

samharensis,  671. 

Ampelis  garrula,  277. 
Amydrus    elgonensis, 

120. 

morio,  572,  578. 

nyaso!,  120. 

walleri,  120. 

Amytis  gigautura,  156. 

housii,  666. 

Anabazenops  subalaris, 

61. 

temporalis,  61. 

Anuplectes   melanotis, 

301. 
Anarhynchus   frontalis, 

667. 
Anas  boscas,  82,  155. 

clypeata,  278. 

erythrorhyncha, 

106. 

punctata,  105. 

undulata,  105. 


Anastomus  lamelligerus, 

30,  103.  447. 
Ancistrops   lineaticeps, 

61. 

Btrigilatus,  61. 

Ancylochilus   subarqua- 

tu8,  101,  206. 
Andigena   bypoglaucuB, 

217. 

laminirostris,  217. 

spilorhynchus,  217. 

Andropadus  cameron- 

ensis,  94. 

eugeniuB,  114. 

gracilirostria,  317. 

latiroatris  eugeuius. 

114. 

minor,  315. 

serinus.  93. 

rirens,  315. 


Anhinga  rufa.  106. 
Anorthura.  527. 
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Anou8  8tolidu8,  201,206. 
Anser  albifrons,  269,  270, 
271.  273,  274,  275. 
brachyrbynchiift, 


273. 


erj'ihropus,    269, 


270,271.272,273.274. 
275. 

—  gambeli,  269,  273, 
274. 

—  minutus,  209. 

—  neglectus.  1-19.  273. 

—  niflcolliB,  529. 
segetuin,  273. 


Ant  horn  is  uielanura,  526. 
Anthothreptes  fraseri. 

288.  289. 

ffnbonica.  289. 

bypodila,  289. 

idius,  288. 

longuemarii,  289. 

Anthreptes  idius,  288. 
Anthropoides  paradisco. 

;J9,  6<4. 

Tirgo,  477. 

.\nthu8  australis,    122. 

186,  205. 

-  —  campestria.  5,  399, 

652. 
ooniniiH,  6,  412. 

maculatus,  5()2. 

richardi,  412. 

rufulu8,  54VJ. 

8imili8,  562. 

trivialiH,  291,  iA\2, 

652. 
AiHilU  cervicalij*,  321. 

ctrvinirciitris,  320. 

nigriceps.  32<>. 

-  -  thomcica,  577. 
.\|)rof»micttii»     cyano- 

p>ii:iup,  .*i8.*i. 
Ap(«Mi(Kht«'?<    forhteri, 

14r,. 

-  piitachonica,  14<». 
Aptt«  a(Miti(*audn,  342. 

■  fi'ipintorialiH.  r>24. 

■  apii«<  nptii*.  l.'»l. 

^—  bnr\mlu»,  «»3. 

carter     dtruebeli, 

62(». 

ulu'lln  i.  ♦»2.'». 

8trurMi.r»2i». 

AqiiiU  adftlberti.  7'*. 

{lennnta.  7>». 

Ara  ararauiia,  219. 

-  »evrra.  219. 
Ararhrufhllim   ni>i:itira, 

.'i«;4. 
Arniiiui  »colo|»actMi«,  X\ 

M. 


Arcliibuteo  bemiptilopus. 

349. 

holdereri,  349. 

strophiatus,  349. 

.irdea  bubulciu,  80.  372. 

cinerea,  450,  580. 

garzetta,  80. 

goliath,  103.  450. 

595. 

nielanooephala.  4.')0. 

purpurea,  79,   103, 

450,  574.  580.  595. 

raUoidea,  80.  452. 

Ardetta  minuta.  81.  452. 

podiceps.  596. 

puKiUa,  59<). 

.Vrcnaria  int«rpre8,  205. 
Argya  acacioc,  14,  ,'{99. 

caudata.  482. 

fulva,  652. 

malcohiii,  482.  483, 

484. 
Vnxw  kaupi,  380. 
Vrtamus  cinereua,  187. 

leuctjgaster,  ;j83. 

melanops.  187. 

Vrtoniyias  ussberi.  «t30. 
V«io  accipitrinus,  38<>. 
ca|)on9i9,  576.  591. 

otui*.  278. 

Astur  approximana,  378. 
ca»taniliu8,  92. 

—  macroacclidev,  92. 
mcluooleucua,  92. 


))olyzi>ii(>ide8,  .'rf*2. 

HparsiinfasciatuA, 

107. 
9pbenuni8,  372. 

—  -  tacbiro,  107.  570. 

—  -  unduli\enter,  Ul7. 
Vsturina    magnirtivtri*. 

«»^  •  • 

Asturinula    uionogram- 

niim,  ;<72.  59,3. 
Vtbcne  obiamdia*,  513. 

—    glaux,  (V55. 

—  noctua,   77,   r»02. 
513. 

Vttiigis   cbimborazensif. 

2.J1. 
Vttlla  citr<s>pjgiu(i.  .'1,'J9. 

uicxiranun,  *M'k 

natt«Trri.  V^VJ. 

AulMC«)r)iau)pbu8    nlbi- 

Tittft,  217. 

barinatupTgiu^  217. 

.Autrimolus  palbdifndaria, 

61. 

Mclateri   jiaraf'DfftP, 


Bnopog^^n  indiimta 

leuropleurua, 

BaUpnioepa  r»x,  UK 

335.  330.  527.  52 
Baleaxioa,  34.  STk  3 

39.  44  >.  43.  4.^  4 

48,  41).  :»0,  51.  5 

54. 

49. 51).  * 

—  {Mivoninm,  4r»2 
Uarbatula  affluia.  fU 

chrT8oc(»nia,  3 

ducbaHlui.  91, 

iack«>ni.  tJ35. 

leucolortna,      ; 

f«6. 

Iciicomjatax.  6 

aooIopaooA,   91 

366. 
Bamardius  bamardi 

maoffillirrtiTi.  I 

occidental  18.  ttl 

peiiiitorqtiatut, 

lonariua,  OlO. 

llatia  oriental ia.  423 

senega  If^naia, 

331. 

Batraebostomus,  .XWj 
Baza  subcristatA,  S4i 
l^riiicU  brenta,  273 

o<>*identalia,  27 

Itessononiis       ramb 

32(5. 

inodeftiia.  3211 

Hias  niusicus.  .VO. 
Hleda  serina,  Ki. 

>»Tnd.nrtjU.  93. 

Ikxsagia  minuta.  312 
lloisMinneaua     flarei 

tiri<K*bl(»ni.  6fV4. 
noiubrcilla  garrula, 
Botaurus     M«>llari«. 

278. 
Botlia  difflcilia.  671. 
Bracby]K>diu8 ( Mien: 

uielani^cepbaiua.  5 
Brndyomi*      iiiod«« 

:J27. 

jiallidus.  327,  4 

iulcn»,  572.  57?" 

subalari*.  416. 

Brutoferr*  j  ui»uUri«, 

tui.  22l>. 

vireM^n*.  221). 

BuU)  abys«iniotaa.  43 

a<icalapbua     ck 

oniin.  27. 


.*i06. 


•ubulatus,  61, 


438. 

—  deeertorum.  3J)! 
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Bubo  lacteu8»   109,  371, 

438. 

maculosuB,  570, 576. 

Bubulous  ibis,  104,  372, 

574. 
lucidus,   29,    104, 

373,  452. 
Bucoo  fuscescens,  426. 

macrodactyluB,  213. 

radiatus,  213. 

Buehanga  afra,  402. 

assimilifl,  402,  583. 

Bucorax  ab7ssinicu8,616. 

cafer.  110,590,610. 

Budytes  citreolus,  163. 

flavus,  291. 

Buphaga  erjthro- 

rhyncha,  402,  663. 
Burnesia     gracilis,      16, 

399. 
Butalis  comitata,  330. 
Butaster  rufipennis,  442. 
Buteo  augur,  107. 

borealis     calurus, 


392. 


575. 


desertorum,     163, 


fcrox,  163. 

latissiiDus,  221. 

solitarius,  3rt(;-392. 

swainsoni,  391. 

vulgaris,  78. 

Butoridesatricapilla,  104,  ' 

373, 595.  1 

cTainirus,  226.  ' 

Bycanistes      ulbotibialis,   i 

92. 
subquadratup,  617. 

Cacatua  galerita,  385. 
Caccabis  rufa,  84.  , 

Cacouiantis,  601,  604. 

addendus,  158. 

flabelliformia,  192. 

variolosus,  384. 

Calandrella     brachydac- 

tyla,  (>.  399,  563,  655. 

bucklcyi,  291. 

dtikhuuensiH,  563. 

minor,  655. 

sclateri,  671. 

sUirki,  671. 

Callene  cyornithopsis,  90, 

95. 

isabellffi,  95.  j 

Callipepla  gauibeli  deser- 

ticola,  238. 
fulvipectus,   . 

238. 
Calliste  aurulcnto,  210. 
ieleroccphala,  210. 


Calliste  mexicana  media, 

506. 
Calyptorhynchus  banksi, 

385. 

baudini,  193. 

Gamaroptera      brevicau* 

data.  319,  418. 

cbr^'socnemis,  418. 

concolor,  320. 

superciliaris,  320. 

tincta,  319. 

Campophaga     pbcenicea, 

308. 

sykesi,  542. 

Gampopbilus  guayaquil- 

ensis,  209. 

mclanolcucus,  209. 

pollens,  209. 

Campotbera      maculosa, 

366. 

nivosa,  367. 

nubica,  426,  637. 

punctata,  366. 

tteniolaemus,  639. 

Canachites       canadfinsis, 

233,234. 

canace,  234. 

labradorius, 

233,  234. 
Osgood i,   2.33, 

2;u. 

Caueroma       cochlcaria, 

509. 

zeledoni,  .W9. 

Capito     auratus      inter- 

niedius,  506. 
—. —  bourcieri,  218. 

punctatus,  218. 

ricbardsoiii.  218. 

squamatus,  218. 

Capriiuulgus      asgyptius, 

22,429. 

donaldsoni,  1 10. 

europteus,  278,  570, 

576,  655.  623. 

eximius.  20,  21,  22, 


3:i,  399. 

fossii,  588. 

frwnatufl.  (i24. 

inomatus,  623. 

lentiginosus,  623. 

natjiiensis,  622. 

nigri8capularitf,(>22. 

poiiocephalus,  623. 

rulicollis,  74,  356. 

desertorum, 


;i57. 


ruligena,  576. 


sharpii,  357. 

trunaculatus,     357, 

023. 


Caprimulgusyucatanicufl, 

345. 
Cardinalis      cardinalis, 

516. 
Carduelis  elegans,  72,277. 
Cariama,  33,  44,  48,  49. 
Carpococcyx,  600. 

radiatus.  600. 

Carpodacus    erytbrinus, 

557. 

mexicanus,  516. 

—    sonoriensia, 

517. 
Cassidix  oryzivora,  210. 
Cassinia  linscbi,  330. 
Casuarius  australis,  386. 

rothscbildi,  15(5. 

uni-appendioulatus, 

155. 
Catamenia  alpica,  660. 
Catbarus,  511. 
Catboturus  lathami,  386. 
Oeleus  citreopygius,  210. 
Centropus,  600.  601. 

leucogaster,  363. 

monacbus,  363, 428, 

('>32. 


—  pbasianus,  384. 

—  senegalensis,      363, 
586,  (J32. 

(>ui>croilioius,    24, 


113,  428,  632. 
Cerchneis  alopex,  371. 

rupicola,  570,  575. 

rupicoloides,      570, 

575. 

tinnunculus,  444. 


Cerconiela  fusai,  552. 
Cercotricbas  podobe,  17, 

422. 
C5eriornis  caboti,  523. 
Ceryle  amazona,  211. 

cabanisi,  211. 

maxima,   361,  591, 

615. 

nidis  24.  435.  577, 


51K).  615. 
—  sbarpii,  615. 
torquata,  211. 


Cettia  cettii,  70. 
Ceuthmocliares      aereus, 

6.W. 

Hustralis,  588. 

flarirostris,  ;U52. 

intermedius,  6i^2. 

Cevx    Icpida    collector  is, 

348. 
Cluvtura  audrei,  5!X>. 

usrilieri,  35f. 

zonaris,  208. 

Chalcites  cupreu£,  587. 
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Chaloooocoyx  basalis,  193. 

maoulatus,  504. 

Chaloomitra      adelberti, 

287. 
gutturalis,  117, 287. 

inaestimata. 

117. 
kirki.  llrt. 

kalckreutbi, 

116. 

senegaleniis,  287. 

Cbalcopelia     afra,     369, 

407,  598. 

puella,  369. 

ChaloopUajM      chryso- 

chlora,  386. 
Cbaiiiflepelia      ()aa8erina, 

227. 

Chuiufeza  nobilis,  (iG. 
Chamdrius  varius,  101. 
Gbaulelasmus    strepenii, 

82. 
Obauna.  160. 
Gbolidon  urbica,  72. 
CbtMialopex    fegjptiaca, 

31.445. 
CbenopU    atrata,    123, 

2<Mk 
Cbera  pn>gne,  573,  579. 
Cberaiuopca     leucoater- 

nutn,  186. 
Cbettusia  coronata,  574, 

580. 

pregaria,  178,  179. 

Icticura,   177,  180, 

4.MK 

meliinoptera,  \i)\. 

Cbibiji  bolU'ntotta,  490. 
Cbioni.4,  158. 
Cbizaerbis    zonura,    112, 

Cblori>cIiry»a    fulgentin- 

•iiiia,  3«'i'!^. 

ht-tlwigji',  .'i38. 

CblortHMcbla      graoili- 

n>*'riii,  317. 
Cbl*»r»»TUTpea     cociliae, 

isn^.fios. 

(li^nut,  20l>. 

fiiiiiigatiim  209. 

nitfriiviw,  20l>. 

Cblon^pbiiuet  atricapilla, 

2l(». 
Cbli)n)Spingu.i      flavigii* 

laris  |>{irviro«trts.  338. 
CbloroKtilboii     caribaeus 

nanu«,  5iW. 

•plendidut,  515. 

Chryttcooeyx      c»ipreu8, 

;ttVI.    571,    577,    5.»<7, 

631. 


INDEX  OF 

CbrjfooocoTX  klaaai,  364, 

427,  587,  631. 

lucidut,  344. 

sinaragdineus,  363, 

587,631. 
Cbxysomitri)*  tpiniu,  277. 

totU.  671. 

Chrjtopicus      caillaudi, 

639. 
ChryiK>tii  augusta.  658. 
Ciooniaalba.  29.  81,373, 

447. 574. 
ciconia.    103,    378. 

447. 

nigra.  29.  447.  574. 


CincIorbainpbiM      rufes- 

coiu,  123,  137,  205. 
Cinclus  aquaticus,  353. 

cinclus,  353. 

britannicus, 

a^>3. 


inelanc^^t^r,  353. 

Ciniuimonterjx  caataiieo- 

fuaca,  :304. 

tricolor,  305. 

Cinnjris  adelberti,  287. 

afer,  571 . 

ainetby^tious,    572, 

577. 

cbluropjfius,  28(». 

ouprcuB,  117,  284. 


—  cyane»<*n«,  115. 
cyaiiola;iiia,     95, 


288. 

doggetti,  110. 

falkensteiui.  115. 

gutturalis.  117,584. 

inicstiniata, 

117. 
itiicstimata.  1 17. 

i'obanna!,  285. 
:irki.  116. 
niawaie.  115. 

obMsura,  288. 

senegiiloniiiB.  287. 

Kpleiitiidiu.  285. 

Buperbus.  2H5. 

("ircai'tuB  gnllietiti,  7H. 
Circiii*    a'rugiiio8ii«t,    77, 
107.440. 

ciiteracetw,  77. 

budtonictu,  386. 

n.acrurua,  28,  31H.I, 

:«2. 


niaculotiu,  1*21. 

pyg»»^«*.  28,  399. 

Ciiiicola  ahduU.  16,  33, 

3W>.(W2. 

cineraacent,  323. 

ciaticoli,    16,    322, 

399. 


CisticolA    cunntaiu 
533. 

erjthrogeaja, 

enrthroiM,  32J 

hindii.  16. 

lateralU.  023. 

marginalia,  4^ 

mentAlia,  atM. 

rufa,  324. 

ruficapilla.  OTv 

rofioepa,  419. 

.  itangvri,  322. 

lubnifioapiUa. 

terrcatrisy  577. 

Cliinacteris      leuco| 


382. 


rufi,  14<). 


CliTi4X>la  ripnria.  42 
CoocycoUu*  iri«,  151 
Coccy8t«,  VAkl  (ii»4 

608. 

afer.  113. 

oafer,  113.363. 

629. 

eoromandu^.  M 

glandarius,   24, 

363,  428.  5S7. 

—  jacobinua,  484, 

587.607. 
Coocyxuf,  16(). 

inelanocorrphti 

215. 
Culiniu.  239. 

cubanenais,  24< 

godmani,  240. 

graysoni.  24U 

iiigripe^'tt 

240. 

insignif .  24 1 . 

minor,  24<». 

pecioralia,  24<». 

ridgwayi.  241. 

talfini,  240,  24 

virginianu4    iuj 

latun,  2:U». 
CoUouaai^  ardtm*.  C 

Uticauda,  1 1  •<. 

macrurua,  2X>>. 

Oolius  afllnia.  111. 

beriep^i.  in. 

Knicoiia  berlep 

111. 
niacn>uru«  iml 

428. 

macruni*.  4:^, 


CoUocaha  francica,  C 
CoUfriociucla      bo« 

S71». 
—  hanncknica.      1 

379.414. 
ruflmitna.  121 
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Oolumba  collaris,  465. 

decipiens,  466. 

guinea,  99,  369. 

gymnocTcU,  368. 

leucomela,  385. 

pal  umbos,  83. 

pbftooota,  573. 579. 

rufiiia,  227. 

subTinacea,  227. 

berlepschi, 

227. 

turtur,  278. 


CoIymbuB  capensis,  100. 
Copsychus  saularis,  554. 
Coracias  abyssiniciis,  22, 

358, 437. 

caudatus.  570,  613. 

garrulus,    75,   350, 

613, 614. 

loquax.  613. 

loquax,  013,  614. 

njcvius,  359. 

Corcorax     melanorham- 

pbu8,  156. 
Corethrura  pulcljra,  99. 
Corone  australis,  15(>. 
Corvinella  corvina,  309. 
Corvultur  albicoUis,  578. 
Corrus  afHnis,  13. 

bennctti,  156. 

capetisis,  578. 

CO  rax,  13,  74. 

corone,  277. 

coronoides,  i.')6. 

macrorliyncliuH, 

479,480,481. 

mouddula,  74. 

scapulatus.  13,  .^07, 

400,  .'>72,  578,  583. 

.«jplem]cn8,  480,481. 

umbrinuK,  13,  400. 


Corvthteola  cristata.  112, 

628. 
Corytbocicbla  squamata, 

.W4. 
Corytbornis    cn?ruleo- 

cephala,  567,  5(58. 

cristata,  .')66,  569. 

cyanostigma,   43(), 

566,  570,  57(5,  590. 


galerita,  567,  569. 

tb  omen  si  8,  5(58. 

Cosmetornis    Texillariue, 

111,588. 
Coseypha  caffra,  571, 577. 

eiffardi,  325. 

beuglini,  114. 

—  poensis,  95. 

verticalig,  281,  325. 

Cotile  minor,  19,  399. 

—  obsoleta,  (553. 


Ootile  paludioola,  572. 
nparia,    19,    424. 

653. 

rupeBtris,  .*J99. 

sinensis,  559. 

Cotumix  communis,  84, 

656. 
coturnix,   32,    469, 

580. 
Cracticus     quoyi,     381, 

382. 

nifescens,  382. 

Craspedophora     alberti, 

Crateropus  canorus,  483, 

484. 

hindii,  681. 

kirki,  584. 

leucocephalus,  422. 

platycercus,    314, 

315. 
reinwardti,     314, 

315. 

sbarpii,  114. 

Atictolsemus,    314, 


315. 
Crax  carunculata,  244. 

cbapmani,  345. 

pinima,  245. 

sulci  rostris,  244. 

Criniger  albigulari^,  317. 

barbatus,  316. 

flavicoUis,  316. 

gracili  rostris,  317. 

poliocepbalusi  94. 

simplex,  316. 

verreauxi,  317. 

Critlingra     cbrysojwgon, 

297. 

cbrysopygia,  297. 

kilimcnsis,  117. 

Crotophaga,  1(K),  600. 

ani,  214. 

Cryptorhina  afra,  307. 
Cuculus.  (5Cyo,  601,  (503, 

604,  605,  607. 

canoroides,  341. 

canorus,  341,   427, 

603,  604,  630. 

clamosus,  630. 

flabelliformis,  136. 

gulnrip,  629. 

micropterus,    603, 


604. 

—  ^llidus,  ia5,  192. 
solitarius,  630. 


Culicit^pa    ceylonensis, 

549. 
Cursorius   gallicus,   399, 

656 
rufus,  574,  580. 


Oyanecula  suecica.  553. 
Cyanerpes      cierulen 

cherriei,  506. 
Cyanocitta    stelleri   car- 

lottie,  346. 
Cyanocompsa     parellina 

sumicbrasti,  517. 
Gyanolyca    yucatanioa, 

339. 
Cyanomitra   cyanoUcnia, 

95,288. 

obscura,  288. 

TeKicalis,  288. 

Cyanopica  cooki,  73. 
Cyanops      robustirostris, 

504. 
Cyclopsittacus  festeticbi, 

664. 

purpuratus,  664. 

Cyomis  bosii,  3'11. 

rubeculoides,  549, 

tickelli.  549. 

Cypsehisacuticauda,  342. 

njquatorialis,  624. 

afTmis,  355. 

apus,  74,  570,  625. 

barbatus,  (525. 

cafler,  570,  576. 

ninneas  625. 

pekiDcnsis.  625, 

shelleyi,  (525. 

streubeli,  (»2(5. 

Cyrtoiiyx  merriami,  241, 

242. 
montezumffi,    241, 

242. 
mearnsi,  241. 


sallffi,  240,  242. 


Dacelo  gigns,  384. 

leaclii,  3.^. 

Dacnis  berlepscbi,  151. 
Dactylortyx     cbiapensis, 

243. 

deTius,  243. 

tboracicus,     242, 

243. 
lineolatus,242, 

243. 
D^fila  acuU,  31,  68,  83, 

155.445. 
Daulias  luscinia,  69,  (551. 
Defilippia     crussirostris, 

100. 
Demiegretta  sacra,  20(». 
Dendrobates  poicephahis, 

425. 
Dendrocincla  8i>.,  62. 

olivacea,  62. 

pbieochroa,  .'»0(\ 

tyrannina,  62. 
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Dendrocitta  rufa,  481. 
Dendrocolaptes    radio- 

latus.  62. 

validu^  62. 

Dendrocopus      lilfordi, 

163. 
Dendrocycna  fulva,  105. 
viduata,    105,    445, 

504 
Dendrunius   balius,  638, 

(V31). 

caillftudi,  (W9. 

fullfborni,  639. 

hargitti.  6H^,  ()30. 

jackHoni,  639. 

malherbei,  TwSO. 

neuinunni.  ^*»37. 

nivosus,  367. 

nubicuB,   637,   638, 

639. 

iiyaiisa.  639. 

pallidiis,  638. 


,    DicruruB    cfenilescenji, 
490. 

coracinus,  307. 


punctatu8,3(i6,  638. 

ftcriptoricauda.  639. 

tfBDiolicinus,  r>39. 

Dendropicus    eanUualis, 
571.  58(i,  639. 

guineensis     iiiastiai- 


cus.  639. 

—  heiuprichi,  113. 

—  lafn'Biiavi,  '^67. 

—  lepidu^'^»40. 

—  niasi'nicu^.  '139. 
tfharpii.  3<»7 


Hiinonis.  ti40. 

DciMlrorniBerNtiiropvgia, 

. otM'llata.  63. 

■  piiiu'timilu,  63. 

rt»s»tri|»alU'ii!»     ko- 

roria,  .XMi. 

Deiidrortvx     macron  run, 

237.  2.*iH. 
(lilutu^  237. 

grij*ei|M'rtu9, 

—  . .•.trial US,  237. 

—  oaiaca-.  !;»>< . 
I>iapboroplivia  cantniira. 

Dicviiin        orvtliro- 

rbyiichiiin.  .'••iTi. 
birtindiiiacfuin, 

3.-*:;. 

I)irr<Mt'nMi»       furcatua, 
X>9. 

■  liirum'.inactMm,  .Vl*. 
DuTuru,.  uler.  :«»7.  ^)f<. 


Dilopbua    carunoulatus, 

583. 
Diplopterua,  160. 
DiMura  episoopua,  446. 
Drepanoplectes  jacksoni, 

118. 
Drepanorbjnchus  reiche- 

nowi,  116. 
Drepanornis      albert  iai. 

176. 
Drymcpca  flavican^  577. 
Drjobatea      picoideim, 

34(J. 
DryocopuB  major,  143. 
Dryodromaa    nigricepa, 

320. 
Dryoacopus     gambeuais, 

312. 

major,  311. 


:»h:i 


af.  r.  4^9. 
atrijHiiiii»,  MH. 


—     aabiiiii,  312. 
Dr?otriorcbiM  gpcctabilia. 

572. 
Djrsitliamnus     leiicostic- 

tiia,  64. 

ecbistaceus,  tV4. 

aemicinereuB,  \\A. 

unicolor,  «>4. 


Rlanoide^  furcatu*.  222. 
KlanuM  CH:riiletia,  575. 
Klminia  longicauda,  332. 
Kmberiza  afthiif*.  21K'). 

aureola,  1(>3. 

buchanani.  558. 

eiibanini.  2*.>5. 

cu'Ma,  9.  408. 

-  -  citrinella,  .'^52. 

brehmi,  352. 

niule8K>ni, 

3.'»2. 

ervlbrogeuya,  352. 

flavigastra,  ifi»l>. 

hit4Hjla,  5.'»H. 

— —  major.  29*1. 

miliaria.  73,  653. 

molefN)iii.  3.VJ 

p«)li(>plcura,  671. 

pusilla,  1»»3. 

nii»tin»,  l.'»2,  hU'l. 

Kmiiiia     crr>inivpntri§, 

320. 
Kimeoctonua     coUurio, 

584. 

gubernalor,  31 1. 

Kntuiiiopbila  picta,  157. 
K<»pM»itria  aiiitralin,  139, 

141. 


Eopnltria     cbr%*ao 

382. 

-georgiana,  131 

Ephippiorii jiirh  ua 

mlenais.  447. 
Spnthianura     albif 

137. 
Eremiomls  cmrt«ri. 

681. 
Eremomela     badioi 

319. 

gnaeoflara,  41 

— --  puailla,  318. 
Eriocneniut       lucia 

208. 

moaquera,  21^ 

Eritliacut  rube<cuU 

pbiltiH,  151. 
£rjlbn)cnua    ruGrr 

104.  5*Ni. 
Erytbropus      dickit 

591. 
Estrilda  angolen«ii^. 

aMnld,  ."•73,  5' 

beiisala.  3*Hi. 

capiAlmla.  iJl»l 

cinerea,  ;Ul|»,  4 

cr>lbroiiU.n,  5 

mel|K)<!a,  VC>,  2 

minor,  .*i'84. 

pbaniiix>tia,    4 

676. 

EudTnam.ii,  6(  10.  tX>: 

boiioratJt,  4>il. 

taiteoaia,  ;H4. 

Eiidjptula    inin^ir. 

206. 
Eiiliyaa  leurura,  45? 
EuiietU  falniia.  351 
Kupboiiia     laiithv^ 

brunueifron*.  ;i3> 
EupWh's        frnncii 

Kup<><!«)ri»,  1X7. 

a  nib*.  :i2,  :ftil» 

kon.  KV{. 

Eupavrhurt^x      cru 

pallidua.  230. 

iK>niii'iii.  23i>. 

EuriUan       ratueron 
90.  IM. 

-  -    eujrenitt*.  114. 

tirvna,  tM. 

Ktirrpteru*  leuctirui 
Kur^pjrga.  33. 

major,  2110. 

Eiir)>tumua    afer, 

358.  436.  614. 

■    nif««bu< 
614. 
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Eiirystomus  gularis,  358. 
neo-hanoveranuM, 

ir>8. 
nOTo-banoveranus, 

IftS. 

rufobuccalig,  614. 


Eutolmaetus  spilogaster, 
108.  , 

Excalfactoria     adansoni,  \ 
374. 

FalcinelluB   senegalensis, 

434. 
Falco  albigularis.  222. 

cenchris,  79,  656.       | 

eleonorae,  166,  169. 

feldeggi.  443. 

fusco-cfcrulescens, 

222. 

iilandicua,  163. 

ruficollis,  371,  443. 

tanypterus,  399. 

tinnunculus,     79, 


1(58. 

vespertinus,  656. 


Formicivora      nlticiDCta, 

659. 

caudata,  65. 

consobrina,  65. 

Francolinus    albigularip, 

374. 

bicalcaratuH,  374. 

buckleji,  374. 

clappertoiii,    4(>8, 

4<i9. 

gedgii,  468,  469. 

granti,  97. 

icterorhynchtis,  469. 

kirki,  !S\)S. 

schuctti,  i>7. 

vulgaris,  475. 


Franklinia     buebanani, 

534. 

gracilis,  5i^. 

Fra-eria  cinerascens,  J^2.^. 

ocreata,  325. 

Fratercula  arctica,  277. 
Fringilla  otoleucus,  293, 

411. 
Fringillaria     impetuani, 

671. 

readi,  671. 

eeptem-striata,  296. 

Fulioa  8 p.,  2^30. 

ardeaiaca,  230. 

utra,  85,  m. 

cristata,    85,    100, 

574  580. 
Fuligula  biieri,  164,  351. 

ferina,  8.'i. 

Fulmarus  glacialis,  277. 


GhibianuB  pacifious,  196, 

203,  206. 
Ghdactoebrjsea    emini, 

102. 

marobei,  377. 

Galbula    clialootboraz, 

213. 

roelanogenia,  212. 

Galerida  cristata,  6,  73, 

410.  514,  564. 

flava,  6. 

macrorbyiicha, 


(J53. 


-  maculata,  6. 

nififricans,  6. 

flaya,  410. 
modest  a,  294. 
tbeckliB,  514,  654. 

—  cyrenaica*, 


6'A. 

deichleri,  654. 

magna, '654. 

superflua, 653. 

Gallinaco  ccDlestiH,  180. 

gallinago,  4<i.'l. 

call  inula,  4r»3. 

neterocerca,  179. 

jamesoni,  231. 

major,  180. 

megala,  179. 

nigripennis,  574. 

stenura,  179,  180. 

Gallinula  angulata,  .580. 

cbloropus,  85,  580. 

Gallirex    chlorocblamjit, 

112. 

johnstoni,  112. 

porpbyreolophus, 

112. 
GuUopaTo  sylTestris,  230. 
Ganibetta  flavipes,  232. 

melanoleuca,  232. 

Garrulufl  lidtbi,  523. 
Garzetta    garzetta,    104, 

;i99. 
Gcciniia  sharpii,  75. 

viridis,  75. 

Qelocbelidon  unglica,  30, 

4*>4. 
Gcocichla     citrina,    5.54, 

555. 
Goococcyx  californianud, 

160. 
Gcocolaptes    oliTaccus, 

571. 
Geositta  isabellina,  339. 

rufipennis,  339. 

Geospiza  narterti,  .517. 
Qeotrygon     bourcieri, 

228. 
lawreiicii,  510. 


Geranoactus     melano- 

leucus,  222. 
Gerygone      fla?irostri9, 

526. 

kisserensis,  148. 

wetterentts,  148. 

Glaroola  cinerea,  377. 

emini,  102. 

fuMsa,  102. 

marcliii,  377. 

megapoda,  377. 

pratinoola,  86,  10-\ 

45a 
Glaucidium      olbi  venter, 

371. 

jardinii,  221. 

perlatum,  109,  371, 

591. 
Glossopsittacus    porphy- 

rocephalus,  193. 
Glottis  nebularius,   123, 

206,462,597. 
Glycyphila  ocularis,  182. 
Glyphorhynchus    cune- 

atus,  62. 
Grallaria  bypolouca,  66. 

monticola,  (»6. 

nucbalis.  ()6. 

purambrc,  151. 

rufieapilla,  (>6. 

rufula,  66. 

squamigera,  66. 

Grallina  picata,  127. 
Granatina    pbocnicotis, 

300. 
GraucaluB  azureus,  309. 
bypoleucus,    127, 

15& 

macii,  543. 

melanops,  127. 

tnentalis,  127.  379. 

parvirostria,  127. 

pectoralis,  309. 


Grus,  34,  35,  36,  37,  44, 

45,  49,  53. 
australasiana,    41 , 

47;  49.  50. 
carunculata,  3?^,  39, 

40,  41,  42,  44,  46,  47, 

49,  50,  51. 

cinerea,  452. 

communis,  477. 

grus,  452. 

Gymnobucco  bonapartei, 

93. 

calvus,  365. 

cinereiceps,  635. 

peli,  365. 

Gyinuorbina    dorsalis, 

138,  341. 
byperleuca,  341. 
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Ormxiorhina    leuconota, 

156,  341. 

tibicen,  156,  341. 

QTmnorbis   flavicollit, 

557. 
C^ymnotchicorhia    leo- 

poldi,  112. 
C^paetus  barbatui,  149. 
Gyps  fulTus,  28,  399. 

kolW.  570,  575. 

pueppeUi,  28,  439. 

Habrura  pectoralis  brevi- 

pennis,  506. 
Hieraatopus  longircMtris. 

205. 

unicolor,  205. 

HagedHsliia       bageilasb. 

449,  ,')y5. 
Halcyon    cbelioutentis, 

436,591.616. 

chelicuti,  361,  r>16. 

cjanoleucus,    577, 

616. 

forbcM,  361. 

pallidivetUris,   591, 

615. 

pjrrhopjgiui,  190. 

Mtnctus,  123,  191. 

MmicieruleuB,    361, 


436,  615. 

■enegnlentis,  361. 


I  i 

•  I 


Haliaetu*     leucogaater, 

Tocifer,    1(>8,    372, 

443,  593. 

HalioAtur  ftphcnunis,  122. 
Hapalodernia      aequato- 

riftle.  92. 

nariim.  92.  t>27. 

Harpyta  destnu'tor,  510. 
lledydipnu  pint  urn.  2H4. 
Heliaui^lut  exortis  skKlcr- 

slroiiii,  6<^. 
Heliobticco      bonapnrtii, 

93. 
Hfli«)Corvii  nio<1estA,  2?^'^ 

•JIM.  2*J5. 

piffarcli,  294. 

2«.>:». 

Heli(>rtiiii  fulica.  510. 
Heli'dnniiHii     ochropun, 

4<'.2. 
-^—  sol  it  n  nil*.  232 
Ilelotaniiiii  tvaudntut,  2i\ 

442 

-  leufHinotui*.  442. 
Heini{NiiTa   cruMiirMtris, 

^—  leue(>}>trra,  11)0. 
Iltrodiaaalbi.  29.  451. 


Harodias  bracbjrbyncha, 

104. 

bubulcua,  452. 

ganetta,  104,581. 

intermedia,  104, 51)5. 

luoidui,  372. 

rolloides,  452,  505. 

Heteractitiiibrevipe0, 123, 

206. 
Ileterhypbantes      nigri- 

collis,  9<>. 

reiehenowi,  119. 

Heterocorax       caiiensin, 

121,  399. 
Ileteromjiaa      cinerei- 

frons,  382. 
Hiereetus        tpilogaiitor, 

108. 
Hierococcjx,  599-tK)8. 
nisicolor,  54 M. 

Tariua,    483,    484. 

(MX),  602,  603. 

Hiinantoput      candidua* 
87,  460,  596. 

bimantopua,     101, 

460. 

Hirundo   a'Uiiopica,    19, 

424. 

albigularw,  572, 578. 

cucuUata,  572,  blH. 

domicella,  333. 

erythropjgia,  560. 

neoxena,  205. 

nigrita,  333. 

pueUa,  333,  585. 

rufula,  424. 

ruatica,  19.  72,  333. 

424.  508.  559,  653. 

aeniirufa,  572. 

•cnegalenaU,  333. 

umitTiii,    19,    399, 

559,  585. 
Hoplopterna       ppinoaus, 

32.  459. 
lloubnra,  48. 
IlTclrocbelidon   bybrida. 

*88,  399.  574. 
leucf>ptrra,  464. 

-      nigra.  88, 464. 
Hydroprugneoaapia,  195, 

2041.  464. 
llyliii  praaina.  318. 
Ilylitiln  flavigaatra,  330. 

nehrkoroi,  330. 

Hylophilua       tboracicuf 

griiei?entria,  506. 
Hv}>erg«nia         atricrj)*, 

'314. 
H\pbantomia    abyaaini* 

cue.  119. 
bohndorffi,  96. 


H jphantomia  cucnllat 

SO,  9B,  3U3. 

galbuU.  399. 

auperoilioaua,  M 

tornioptcrua,    441 

406. 
Telatua,     353,    5: 

578. 

vitcUinua.  12.  9H 

xantbopteroa,  6^ 

Hjpbanturgua      brack 

pt«rua.  3U3. 
Hjpdcharroasjna  meai 

Hypochera  f unerea.  5^ 
ultraoiarioa,    11, 

399. 

wilaoni,  151. 

Hypocnemia     myioUie 

rina,  65. 
Hypolaia    icterina,    14 

651. 

opaca,  70. 

|KiIlidn.  17,  417. 

polyglotU,  UK   14 

324. 

Hfpot«nidia    pbilippi 

Vnaia,  2U5. 
Hypotbymia  aaurea»  5^'i 
Hypoxantbuftri%olii.  21 


Ibia  optbiopica,  14J8.  44 

574. 
Indicator  exilia.  3M. 

indicator,  364. 

major,  586. 

minor.  3lV4, 633. 

teitenaia.  6:C 

aparmianni.  364. 

atactitborax.  364. 

teitenaia,  633, 

rariegatua,  4*»33. 

willcockai,  dkH. 
Irriaur  boUii.  3t%), 

capenaia,  4^V4. 
damareuaia,    43:i 

434,  61». 
«*nrtiirorbvnofaua. 

;I60. '432.    433,    43 

618. 

jackaoni,  433,  018 

m^lanorhy  ocb  ua. 


433,  4;i4. 

aotualimaia,    439^ 


435. 


Tiridia,    110.    4ae 


433.  434.  5«l,  tU8. 


300. 
lapidina  pieta,  1U9.  30] 
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Ijneipicus  obsoletus,  367, 

lynx  pectoralis,  642, 643. 

Jacamerope  grandis,  213. 

Kaupifaloo     monogram- 
micus,  372. 

Lagonosticta    brunnei- 
ceps,  11,12,399,405. 

nigricollis,  301. 

Laffopus     hemileucurus, 

bjperboreiis.  158. 

leucurus,  233. 

altipetens,  233. 

Lolage  leuoomel8ena,379. 

tricolor.  128. 

Lamprocolius     chloro- 

pterus,  306. 

cupreicauda,  306. 

nitens,  572. 

ph(Bnicopteru8,578. 

purpureus,  306. 

Lnmprotomis       «?neo- 

cephalus,  40,  402. 
brevicaudus,    121, 


401,402. 

—  caudatus,  306. 

—  evtoni,  306. 
porphyropterus. 


401,402. 
Laninnus  barbnrus,  311. 

dohertyi,  176. 

erytbrogaster,  414. 

gutturali8,672,578. 

major,  311. 

^)oliocepbalu8,  314. 

Mulpbureipectua, 

313. 
Lanius  aMimilis,  14.  399. 

auriculatus,  310. 

badius,  310. 

coUaris,  572,  578. 

bunierali9,115. 

cristatuB,  539. 

dealbatUM,  14,  399. 

elegans,  652. 

erythronotus,  539. 

excubitor,  277. 

exciibitorius,      115, 

415. 

suberaator,  311. 

numeralis,  115. 

isabellinus,  13,  415, 

539. 

labtopa,  537,  539. 

leiironotus,  14. 

meridionalia,  71. 

niibicuB,  13,  416. 


Lanius  paradoxus,  415. 
pomeranuB,   72, 

652. 

senator,  310,  415. 

smitbi,  310. 

vittotus,  538,  539. 

Larus  argentatus,    277, 

503. 
audouini,  491-499, 

672. 

cachinnans,   493^ 


494,503. 
—  canus,  277. 
fuscus,  277,  464. 


gelastes,  88. 

melanooepbaluB,  89. 

noTffi-bollandifle, 

206. 

serranus,  232. 

▼egiB,  503. 


LeptastLenura  andioola, 

59. 
Leptoptila,  516. 

cnssini,  510. 

cerviniventris,  510. 

pluinbeiceps,  510. 

ruflnucba,  510. 

Leptoptilus  crumeniferu?, 

30,  448,  596. 
Leptotila,  516. 
Ligurinus  chloris,  72. 
Liinnocorax  niger,   373, 

465,  597. 
Limonites  ruficoUis,  206. 
Limosa  belgioa.  278,  461. 

liiDOsa,  461. 

noTic-zenlandis, 

205. 

uropygialis,  123. 


Linota  rostrata,  143,  277. 

rufescens,  278. 

Lipaugus  bolerytbru9, 

3;i9. 
Liesotis  bartlaubi,  453. 
lo?ati,    453,    454, 

456. 


inelanogastor,    102. 

376, 453, 455, 456, 457. 
Lobivanellus  nlbiceps, 

376. 

senega]  lu8,  459. 

Ix>cu Stella  nxevia,  680. 

straininea,  531. 

Lopboaetus    occipitalis, 

108,441,594. 
Lopboceros     epirbinus, 

o90. 
erytbrorbynchus, 

435.  617. 

fasciatus,  617. 

bartlaubi.  360. 


Lopboceros     inelanoleu- 
cus,  110,590,616. 

nasutus,    23,    110, 

360,399. 

semifiasciatus,  360. 

Lophogyps      occipitalis, 

Lopbolsemus  antarcticas, 

385. 
Lophomis      yerreauxi 

klagesi,  506. 
Lophortyz  bensoni,  238. 

califomicus,  ^8. 

ffambeU.  238. 

Teucoprosopon,  238. 

Lopbososterops,  661. 
Loxia  curvirostra,  277* 

leucoptera,  503. 

Lusciniola  nielanopogon, 

533. 
Lybius  roquatorialis,  113, 

633,634. 

MacbsBrbampbus  anders- 

soni,  108,  354,  593. 
Macbetes  pugnax,  462. 
Macrodipteryx    longi- 

pennis,  357. 
macrodipterus,  357, 

430. 
Macronyx  capensi?,  573, 

579. 

croceus,  117, 291. 

Macropygia  phatdanella, 

385. 
Malaconotus  poliocepha- 

lu8,  313. 
sulpbureipectus, 

313. 
Malacoptila     castauea, 

213. 

fusca,  213. 

Bfalacotbrniipis  castanei- 

oeps,  3C38. 
Mali  tubus  bartletti.  302. 

malimbious,  302. 

nitens,  302. 

rubricollis,  119. 

scuUitus,  302. 

Malurus  aniabiliB,  380. 

aRsimilis,  157. 

cyaneuB,  134. 

dorsalis,  380. 

elegans,  134. 

laiuberti,  134,  157. 

Manorbina  flavigula,  122, 

185. 
Manucodi.i  comrii,  157. 
Mareca  ponolupe.  503. 
Murgarornis    brumu 

cens,  61. 
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Margaromis  guttata,  62. 

perlata,  (52. 

stellata,  61. 

Marmaronetta     angusti- 

roatris,  82. 
Mfgabias    flaroniuiatus, 

Megalestris  oatarrhactet, 

278. 
Megaloprepia    uiagnifica, 

385. 
— ^  salomonifl,  (56-i. 
Megalurus    gramineiui, 

141. 
Megapodius     duperreyi, 

386. 
Megaacopa  asiu,  388. 
Megerodiu.*  goliatb.  103. 
MeXppnomis  edolioides, 

327. 
Melanerpes    cruentatus, 

2I)U. 

pulcher,  210. 

Meliinobucco  a-quatoria- 

lU,  113,  633. 

—  bidentatuB,  .'{6r). 

n^uatomli», 

113,  6X1 

rubesi^ent,  427. 

torquatus,  r>rt4>. 

Tieilloti,   36.'>,    426, 

427. 
Melnuocorvpba    bimacii- 

latn,  4U«.I.  MV2, 
•         i-nlundra.  73. 
Melanoptfrvx  albinucha, 

302. 
Meleagrin    aiiierii'aQA, 

236.  2:^7. 

.•11joIi.2;J.\ 

l«Ttt,  2,«»,  2:J7. 

jralKiiMivt),  2;C),  2.*J(). 

ell»oii,-j;C»,23<i. 

fera,  'SU*. 

' int4>riiif(lia, 

2:k'».  2.Hr.. 

incrriaiiii.  23«'>. 

2:J6. 
^—  iiitertiiedia,  23<>. 
mexuntna,  2.'t5.  236. 

—  {Mlawa,  23t>. 

•ilvo»tri»,  2:tt»,  2,S7. 

Melierax  gabar,  2^,  441. 
-^—  |H>l\ii)nuii,  441. 
Ifeii«'riii!i      longiriMitriii, 

lh4. 
uorte  -  hollandia*. 

1K4. 
Melitbrrptus   chloropnitf, 

IHO.  Inl. 

lunulatiu.  iHl. 
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Melittopbagus  albifroiu, 

588.  620. 

australis,  93. 

bullocki,  359. 

bullockoidea,  621. 

cjaaoatictUB,    110, 

619. 

gularia,  359. 

ineridionalit,  589. 

oreobatt's,  620. 

pumllua,  359,  430, 

620. 


cjanostictus, 

110,620. 

abarpei,  1 10,  620. 

—  aonnini,  620. 

▼uriegatiu,  620. 

Meliiophilua    undatus, 

69. 
If  elucichla  roentalis,  324. 
MelopbuH    melanioteruB, 

558. 
Mergaoetttt    Columbiana. 

MerguB  merganBer,  278. 
Merupiacua      au»tralu, 

93. 
Mentprt    albicollis,    3i'>9, 

4.31,  622. 

apiaster,   7.'>.    350, 

399,570,621. 

—  buUockoideift,   589, 
621. 

iiatalentiiis      5h8, 


•to*'. 

-  nubicoided,  *^K 

nubicuB,  3(U»,  431. 

omatuft,  iW4. 

-  penicus,  4.31. 

puBilluB,  23,  430. 

ociilariB,  23. 

supemlioBiiH,  {\'2\. 

—   viridiB,    431),    431, 
.'W5. 

tiridiBBiniuB,    23, 

430. 

Merula  elgonenBis.  114. 
MeM>pbo>  X    briM^h)  - 

rhynclia,  104,  451. 
MetH>picuB    goert*    Cfii- 

tralim  641. 

gucrtan.    24.    .S67, 

42:».  ♦i41,tM2. 

aboMiuicuB. 

425 
abyaaiDicuB, 

VAX. 

oentralu,  42.'>, 

cm. 

poicephalua, 

425. 


Meaopieua  goertan 
pkaliiB.  H41. 

puponepbalu^ 

041,  (H2. 

pjrrhogmat^r, 

apodocepbalu; 

Metalldcoccjn      an 

dineua.  ^31. 
Metriopelia  m^Ano 

227. 
Ifcsobuooo  robuatir 

5(H. 
Mioranoua      t<*Quin 

202.206. 

Microoerculua   caui 
506. 

corraMiB,  TiOlK 

—— -  pectoral  IS.  'Ml 
MicroMa  aftwuulia.  I 

flarigiMtrm,  ;i? 

Mieruparm  cm|ienau 

458. 
MicnipuB    araiiAtori 

624. 
afllnin,  3>.V». 

apuB     wkinn 

^2. 

barbatUB.  f»25, 

oafler.  TitW. 

Btr^ubeli,  roM. 


MiUago    caruDCuU 

222. 
MilruB    irg>*p!iua, 

440. 

ictinua,  79. 

koTBchun.  .'»TlK 

mignuui,  79,  I 

Mirafra    albionuila, 

410,t?71. 

athi.  t571. 

biicklcyi,  25»l. 

buci>lica,  2lC». 

cantillana.  5*s< 

culUria,  iT7l. 

er}ihruptvnx, ," 

crythrop^guk 

292.  44  n». 
tlBcfarh.  671. 

gUirtti.  671. 

hyppnnrtra,  G^ 

intcrmlf  iiB,  6^ 

Ditfia,  671. 

pipcil(«trma«  | 

woud«anii,  I.S 

Molputea    bengmJei 

4»7. 

-  bimiorrboua,  i 

-  int4*nnediu*.  4, 
Mitmotua   Bubrufv«« 

210. 
Iloiiaaa  flariroatn*. 
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Monasa  nigrifrons,  214. 

peruana,  214. 

Monticola    cyan  us,     18, 

399 

wMDiaiis,  320.  399. 

Motacilla    alba,    5,  39<). 

560. 

beema,  601. 

borealis,  5<>1. 

campestris,  412. 

capensis,  573,  670. 

. dtreola,  661. 

citreoloides,  661. 

feldeggi,  412,  6fn. 

flava,  5.   71.    2<Jl. 

411,412.  645,  652. 

maderaspatensis, 

660. 

melanope,  561. 

penonatn,  .560. 

troglodytes,  527. 

vidua,  5,  399. 


Munia  atricapilla,  55(k 
Muscicapa     cjcrulescens, 
328,  585. 

cinerasceuB,  328. 

i collaris,  329.  653. 

grisola,   328,    423, 

652. 

mode«ta,  329. 

parva,  277,  673. 

Mnpopbaga   rossse,    112, 

628. 

violacea,  3(>2. 

Myiagra  feminina,  158. 
Myiopagi.s    yucatanensis. 

345. 
Myrmeciza  cxsul,  iji}. 
swaiu.soni      grisei- 

pectus,  ,50fi. 
Myriuecocichla    forraici- 

vom,  f)7l, 
MjTinotberuIa   cberriei, 

5<Mi. 

cinereiventri.s     pal- 
lida, 506. 

bauxwelli,  64. 

mela'na,  64. 

menetriesi.  65. 

Burinameusis,  64. 


Myzoraelaeiebhonii,  158. 

kulambangra;,  158. 

■ nigra,  140. 

sangninolenta,  382. 

Neotariuia  cbloropygia, 

286. 
famosa,  569,     571, 


Nectarinia    melanorbyn- 

chus,  434. 

metallica,  4,413. 

platura,  284. 

pulcholla,  284.  418. 

reichenowi,  116. 

Neocossypbus    poeusis, 

90,  95. 
Neocrex  uniformis,  151. 
Neopbron  monacbus,  439, 

440. 
percnopterus,    29, 

440. 
rubripersona- 

tu8,  672. 
Neotis  den  ban)  i,  376. 
Nettion  caataneum.  20(>. 

crecca,  31,  446, 503. 

Nettium  punctatum,  105. 
Nettopns  auritus,  105. 
Nioator  cbloris,  314. 
Nigrita  emilin;,  299. 
Nilausnfer,  311,414. 
Ninox  atrenua,  378. 
Nisaetus  apilogaster.  108. 
Nothocrax    urumutum, 

510. 
Notlioprocta  curvirostris, 

232. 
Xotornis  mantelli,  171. 
Nucifraga  caryocatactea, 

172.  672. 
leptorh3mcbu8, 

ia3. 

Numonius  arcuatua,  ,580. 

arquata,  461. 

cyanopus,  205. 

pbaeopas,  277. 

variegatu8,  205. 

Numida  coronata,  598. 

moleagria,  375. 

ptilorbvncba,     395, 

469,  470.  ' 

reiebenowi,  98. 

aonialienais,  470. 


Odontopborua  atrifrona, 

244. 

castigatua,  243. 

oonaobrinua,  244. 

guianenaia  mar  mo- 

ratua,  243. 

guttatua,  244. 

marmoratua,  243. 

meleagris.  242. 

montezumn?,  242. 

parambe,  244. 

(Edicnemua  capenaia,  580. 

acolopax,  86. 

senegalenaia,     32, 

377,  457. 

vermiculatua,  102. 

CKna  capenaia,   2(>,    467, 

573,  579. 
Olbiorchilus  troglodytes 

troelodytea,  627. 
Onychognatbus     hart- 

laubi,  307. 
Oreicola  ferrea,  552. 
Oreocincla  dautna,  555. 
OreoDca  criatata.  139. 
Oreortvx  confinis,  239. 

pictua,  238,  239. 

— r—  plumiferu!*.  239. 
Orioliis  afRnis,  379. 

auratua,  305. 

bracbyrbyncbua, 

305. 

galbula,  350,    399, 


652. 

—  kundoo,  .544,  .545. 
larvatiis,    120,  306, 


583. 
melanocepbalu£>, 

544.  545. 
nigripennis,     280, 

,305. 

roleti,120. 

roUeti,  120. 


577. 


gabonicn,  289. 
kilimeoaia,  116. 


Nyetala    acadica  scotani, 

.'MO. 
Nyctiagriua,  34.5.  ' 

N\ctioorax     caledonicua, 

*:«6. 

griaeus,  29,  80, 278, 

451,  581. 

niagniflca,  104.  , 

nycticorax,     451, 

,595.  1 
NyriHJa  baeri,  524. 
ferrnginea,  524. 

Ocbtbodromus   naiaticus, 

4JV0. 
Ocbtboeca  keay^i,  338. 


Ortalia  cinercicepa,  245. 

guttata,  229. 

atrutbopua,  245. 

Ortbolopbualeucolopbua, 

361. 
Ortbonyx  apaldingi,  381. 
Ortbotomus     erytbro- 

pterua,  321. 

autoriua,  532. 

Ortygospiza  atnculli8,300. 
Ortyi.  239. 

atriceps.  241. 

pectoral  ia,  240. 

Virginian  uatexanuB, 

239. 
Or}Tx  xantbomelas,  118. 
Odculatia  purpurea,  228. 
aappbirina,  22S. 
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Otis  afroides,  574,  580. 
—  cerulesceDA,  574. 

raffra,  580. 

denhami,  370. 

kori,  574. 

— -  tnelanogaster,    102, 

376. 

eenegalensis,  370. 

tarda,  80. 

tetrax,  80. 

OtoconipHa  emeria,  487. 
Otooorys  berlepschi,  071. 

bilopha,  055. 

-^—  penicillata    irauica, 

072. 
Otogjpi  auricularis,  4«^. 
OtjnhaDt«8     reiobenowi, 

1 10. 

Pachycephala  gutturalip, 

140.  382. 

Occident  alia,  1.S9. 

rufiventris,  382. 

Pachynus    brachyuruA, 

219. 
Pachyphnnt^      ftU|)er- 

cili(Miu(i,  30.'5. 
Facliyprora  seDegalensi^, 

331. 
Paeophilu  ebuniea,  278. 
Paln'orniH    docilift,    37(^ 

437. 
Paliiinedea,  100. 
Pamlion  haliactiis,    124. 

386. 

leucocephalus,   124. 

205. 

Parudiiea    augustxc-vic- 

toria",  173. 
• nijiior  (inschi,  173. 

iiiirabiliH.  173. 

PardnlutuB    afiinit,    18.^>. 

1H6. 
•^-    HR<«iiiiiliti,  185,  \SCk 

ornatus,  185, 

pniictatiit.  383. 

Panifuina  ulumbetiin,  29(^ 
Parra  afncnna.  »}\^. 

-  jacanu,  2.'U. 
Pariid  afer,  572. 
at*r,  512. 

-  caiidutUH,  57. 

communis.  512. 

k<in*jowi,  r»72. 

Unir><imelaii,  2M>. 

leucoptrrus,  289. 

— ^  mnjor,  71,  542. 

montanuB,  512. 

Paf«rr  atnmodendri  kore- 

jrwi.  072. 
arcuatut,  673,  579. 


INDEX  OF 

Paaier  caatanopterua,  071 . 
diffusus,  297,  408, 

579. 

thierryi,  297. 

domeaticus,  9,   10, 

72.558. 

euchlora,  071. 

lutcus.  10,  23,  408. 

nifidoraalis,  9,   12. 


15,  33, 399. 

salicicola,  053. 

Shelley i,  071. 

simplex,  297,  040, 

053. 
Pastor  roeeus,  350,  545, 

072. 
PaTonoella  pugnax,  402. 
Pebigodroiiia      marina, 

17.\  203,  200. 
Pelecanus  conspicillatus. 

200. 
onocrotalus, '10,444. 

rufescenf,  106. 

Penelope  montagnii.  229. 

ortoni,  228, 229. 

Pentlietria  ardent*.  r»83. 

laticauda,  118. 

macroura,  298. 

Penthetriopsis    macrura, 

2<.>8. 
Pentlhtlflm  albifron8,327. 
Pericrocotus  brevirostria, 

541. 

peregrinu*,  .'>41. 

HpeoioHua,  540. 

Peristera  cinerea,  228. 
Petroclielidon   nigricans, 

IHO. 
Petrupcabicolor.  132. 

campbelli,  129. 

goodenoyii,  123. 132. 

2tJ5. 

—  Icggii,  129. 

macrucephala.  521^. 

plicrniceti,  182. 

Petronia  dentata,  290. 

flayigula,  671. 

pyrgita.  10.  3i  9. 

Petrophila     cinclorliyn- 

cha,  555. 
Phaomyias  inoompta.  .*i06. 
Pliaetlioii  lepturiis,  2lN». 

. rubricauda,  2<  H». 

Plmlarru(»rax  africanuv. 

;MI,  100.  373,  444. 

branilianus,  226. 

goiildi.  <H>3. 

Kutturalis,  100 
liypoleueiis,  2U6. 

—  luddus,  106. 

—  — —  luguhrif,  mo. 


PhalAerooorax    ran 

682. 
Phalaropus      fiUie 

278. 
Phaps    thmleotAtn 

205. 

elegmna,    12X 

206. 
Pharomacrus  antis 

212. 

auricepa,  212. 

Phaaianua  lioldcirari 

gimie,  tiftO. 

scintillana.  65' 


sonnmemnci, 

Philjdor    Columbia 

01. 
Pblogopsia  triTittaii 
PhcrDioopbatia,  00U» 
Pbcmicopterua     rm 

444,477. 

ruber.  517,  51i 

Pboleoptjnx  cunicti 

221. 
Pbolidauges    Terrea 

583. 
Pholidomis  ruahtsew 
Phoneus  badiua,  SH 
Pbonygama  goalcii, 

157. 

keraudreni.  15 

Phoyx  purpurea,  10 
Pbyllolais  pulcbella 
Pbyllopesua     africa 

101.458.  TiUO. 

albinucha,  4«'>8 

Pbyllopneusie   sibil 

&>4. 
Phylloacopus  coroo 

. humii.  535. 

rufut,  278.  4H 

sibilatrix*  277 

651. 

tristia,  534. 

troebilua,  144. 

651. 
Pbylloatrephtia    all 

laria.  317. 
—  indicator,  316. 

scandrna.  317. 

•  simplex,  31tk 

Piaya.  m), 

mehlert«  214. 

minuta,  21  »V 

l^ea  nistica,  74. 
Picoidea  tridaetylias 
PicoUpteis 
Pieumnua 

2oe. 

tiellie,  A 
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Pinaroco^s     erythro- 

pygia.  671. 

nigricans,  671. 

PinarolMtes    rufigaster, 

379. 
Fionas  ohaloopterus,  220. 

corallinus,  219. 

menHtruuA,  219. 

seniloides,  219. 

Fiptle  cumanenais,  229. 
Piprisoma   squalidum, 

666. 
Pisorbina  leucoti8,27,437 . 
Pithys  leucaspis,  65. 
Pitta  iris,  154. 

>  strepitans,  383. 

Pittasoina  rufopileatum , 

151. 
Platolea  alba,  449. 
leucorodia,  30,  81 . 

278,  449. 

tenuirostris,  575. 


Platycercus  elegans,  385. 
— —  icterotis,  193. 

macgilliTrayi,  610. 

Plntystira  cyanea,  331. 
Plectropterus  gainbensis, 

594. 

rueppelli,  444. 

Plegadis  falcinellus,   82, 

449,  477. 
Plooeipaaser     inelano- 

rbynchiiB,  119. 

superciliosus,  301. 

Ploceus  bayn,  555. 

castuneofuscus,  304. 

cucullatus,  303. 

manyar,  555. 

megarhyncbus,  169. 

superciliosus,  303. 

tricolor,  305. 

Plotuslevaillanti,  106,37^^ 

rufus,  106, 373, 444. 

Pluvianus  wgyptius,  33, 

377,  457. 
Podargus      pbalaenoides, 

188,  189. 
Podiceps  eristatus,  581. 

minor,  575,  581. 

Podicipes  capensis,  100, 

597. 

fluviatilis,  89. 

nigricollis,  89,  165. 

Podocesbiddulphi,  349. 

hendersoni,  349. 

humilis,  349. 

Poeoilodryas  capito,  380. 
PoBcilonetta      erythro- 

rhyncba.  106. 
Porooepbalus    fuscicollis, 

370. 


PcM>cepbalu8    ktntampo- 

ensis,  369. 

niassaicus,  611. 

ineyeri,  109,  612. 

ruttventris,  611. 

aaturatiu,  109. 

Ycrsteri,  370. 

Pceoptera  greyi.  120. 
Poepbila  gouldise,  674. 
Pogonias  rubescens,  427. 

rubioon,  427. 

seneealensis,  427. 

rieilloti,  426. 

Pogonocicblaintensa,  115. 

orientalis,  115. 

PogonorbynobuB     aoqna- 

torialis,  633. 

bidentatus,  365. 

dubius,  365. 

leucomelas,  571. 

vieilloti,  365,  427. 

Poliolopbus     nieuwon- 

huisi,  509. 
Polioptila,  153. 

oerlepschi,  511, 

Poliospiza   gularis,   579, 

071. 

reicbardi,  671. 

tristriata,  573. 

Polyboroides    typicus, 

592,  593. 
Polyborus  choriway,  223. 
Pomatorhinus  su[)ercilio- 

sus,  137. 
Porphyrio     porpliyrio, 

100. 
Poppbyriola  alleni,  597. 
l*orphyrocepbalus 

spurius,  194. 
Porzana  bailloni,  84. 
Carolina,   160,  502, 

682. 

castaneiceps,  230. 

tabuensis,  205. 


Pratincola  caprata,  551. 

insignis,  551. 

maura,  551. 

rubetra,  326,  650. 

rubicola,  69. 

torauata,  571, 677. 

Preninoplex      ooloratus, 

660. 
Prinia  inornata,  536. 

murina,  419. 

roystacea,  321. 

socialis,  535. 

sylratioa,  536. 

Prionodura  newtoniana, 

380. 
Prionops  plumatus,  308. 
taJacuma,  584. 


PrionorbynoliuB     platy- 

rbynobus  211. 
Procellaria  pelagioa,  277. 
Prucnias  tersa,  ^10. 
Promerops      purpureus, 

433. 
Psalidoprocne  sp.,  685. 

antinorii,  086. 

bolomeliBna,  585. 

obsoura,  333. 

percivali,  585. 

Pseudooolaptes      bois* 

soneauri,  60. 
Pseudogerygone      culici- 

vora,  133. 
Pseudogyps      africanus, 

107. 
Pseudotantalus  ibis.  448. 
Pseudozostcrops,  661. 
Psittacula  caelestis,  220. 
Psittaous  orythaous,  612. 
Psophia,  33,  35,  37,  43, 

44,  48,  49. 

crepitans,  146. 

nai)ensi8,  231. 

Psophoaes     crepitans, 

381. 
Pternistes  infuscatus,  9S. 
leucoscepus     infus* 

catus,  98. 
Pterocles  alcbata,  84. 
coronatus,      646, 

exustus,  31,  467. 

somalicuji,  31. 


46^ 


gutturalis,  573. 
quadricinctus,  375, 
I. 

senegallus,  31. 
Pteroclurus  exustus,  467. 

ssnegallus,  399, 656. 

Pterogloasus     castanotis, 

216. 

erythropygius,  216. 

flaTiroetris,  217. 

pluricinotus,  216. 

Ptilonorhjnchus     viola- 

oeus,  156. 
Ptilopachys  fusous,  375. 
Ptilopus  nuttoni,  515. 
Ptilorbis  paradisea,  156. 

victoris,  15(),  378. 

Ptilotis  frenata,  383. 

leilaTalenfds,  183. 

lewini,  38.3. 

tnacleayana,  383. 

omata,  184. 

penicillata,  183. 

sonora,  183. 

PuffinuB  asaimilis,  206. 
^— ^  auduboni,  625. 
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Puffinuff  chlororhjnchus, 

204,  20C). 

gra\i«,  277. 

griseus,  261,  277. 

kuhli,  169. 

obecurus,  525. 

tenuirostris,  663. 

PycDonotUH  arginoe,    15, 

423. 

barbatuB,  315. 

layardi,  571,  o77. 

pTctorhis  sinensis,  484. 
Pypo8C€ile8  ndelife,  145. 
Pyrocephalus      rubineus 

saturatus,  506. 
P}'n»melana  afra,  299. 

capinpis,  573. 

flamniioeps,     119, 

298. 
franeiscana,  11,  119, 

298,  404. 

pusilla,  119. 


ladoensis,  404. 

oryx,  3f'3,  573, 579. 

phcpniconiera,  299. 

pusilla,  119. 

Uilm,  573,  579. 

xunthumeloua,  118, 

583 
Pyrrlicroditts     purpurea, 

103. 
P^rrhulagra  noctis  coryi, 

517. 
Pvrrhulauda  frontalis,  8, 

9,  39<J. 

gritfca,  .''»64, 

narrisoni,  681. 

. leucutis,8,293,410, 

411. 
'—   nu'Innauchen,  8,  9, 

iiielttnocvpbala,  8, 9, 
1. 

ni(k'rict'|)S,  671. 

otoleuai,  8,  293. 

Miiithi,  410. 

Pvrrhuni  siamncflri,  219. 
P^rriiurus      iH*andens, 

'317. 

MTinu.H,  93,  31H. 
l\\tflia  (iipii'trattt,  3(^. 
citermr,  .'rt>9,  4iO. 

phu>iiicoptfra,  IA)\. 

»httrpii,  iJul. 

-^—  eoiuianensi*,  4(C». 

Qui-lca  n*thic)picn,  4<)4. 
——  quclen.  29*i». 

ruhi»i.  l^u\. 

iuit)i;uinin»0tri<(, 

3:sJ. 
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Querquedula  circia,  446. 

crecca,  82, 

oyanoptera,    227, 

232. 

B  alius  aequatorialis,  230. 

aquaticus,  84. 

maculatus,  230. 

RecurYi  rostra     avocetta, 

87,  461. 
Bbnmphastoa    cuvieri, 

216. 
luematorbynchut, 

506. 

tocard,  215. 


Saroo  rhain  pb  u« 
torialia,  :!25. 


BhainphocieDus  siicturut, 

6<52. 
Bliampboeoccyx,    600, 

606.607. 

erytbrognathut, 

606.607. 

inicrorhyncbus,606, 

607. 
Bbanipbooor}-s    clot-bej, 

655. 
Bbiuochetue,  33,  44,  48, 

49. 
-^—  jubatufl,  144V 
Bhinocorax  afllnis,  399. 
Rhinopoinastus  cabanisi, 

619. 

cyanomelas,     110, 

:>89,  618,  619. 

scbalowi,  110,  618, 


619. 
Blupidura     albifroutata, 

ft50. 

albina,  158. 

nlbiscapa,     134, 

380. 

flabellifera,  52lV 

j)el2clni,  ]'Xt. 

preiusi,  134,  l.*Wi. 

reicbenowi,  148. 

ruflfrous,  380. 


Bhviicbops     tluvirostris, 

31.4r»4,  598. 
RisM  triductvla,  1^77. 
K<>»tratuln      capeusis, 

463. 
Kuticilla    phopniourus, 

143,  .32«J,  420.6,X). 

rufi\t'ntri*i,  r>53. 

pleskii,  349. 

SaliMirnis  sah-adorii,  290. 
Sultator   inngnoides   me- 

diauus,  517. 

t»n'n«M*t»riiip,  .'»0(J. 

8arcidiorni«  nielnnouotA, 

104.  445.  594. 


idiom 


bus,  223 
SarkidioniU      id«L 

notua,  106. 
Sarothnira    pulchi 

100. 
iSaucerottea  errthr 

caurenaia,  50f;. 
Saxicola  albiooUia^  < 

'  ampbileuoa.  I 

aunt«.  fCiO. 

bottjc.  421. 

ctininiingi,  r^ 

deaerti.      18^ 

552.  6.'V0. 

fainiliariA,  571 

galtoni.  571. 

halophiU,  ftSO 

heuglini,  421. 

Isabel  Una,   18, 

421.552. 

laucoprga.  1551 

laucura,  650. 

inelaotUetMra, 

420,  650. 

moMta,  58.  d5C 

motiticola.    «*> 


577. 

—  (rnantbe.    18. 
421,  (V49. 

—  pileata,57I. 

—  stapacina,  tii50L 
xantboprymna 


Scenuptma     dcutiro 

:580. 
8cbiiorbi»  africana, 

cun(\>lur,  ,><6. 

leuoogaatrr.  tUS 

xoDura,  112,  «a 

Scbcniicola  apicalia, 

platyura,  tJlWv 

Soo]w  cap<nxaia,  r>70c 

giu.  76. 

bolerythrm,  1^2. 

icterurhynoba, 

leucutu,  437. 

semeDovi,  672. 

Scoptclus  DoCatii%  42 
Seopus    umbreUa, 

44»i,  574.  581.  5tt5 
8<x>(oc«rta  fahana,  6 
Sootornis  cltmiu'uinu 

22.  ;i:»8.  429. 4AI,  ( 

nigrieana,  42tt. 

ScTtalopua  magrUaa 

67. 

n*tiili«.  67. 

ScylhropN  tUlO.  tUC». 

i»u«.T-holUDdi{ 

378,  U»». 
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Sileuddn  niger,  173. 

41)3,583. 

W6. 

381. 

Slelgid,.j>lerj'x  ridgwaji. 

,micx,l„r,  78. 

guttur«lin  361. 

3^X 

T,.lg»ris,  73. 

maeuUta,    13(1, 

205. 

SteDopaia  ruQaenii.  206. 

«rrator,  0113. 

miignlm.lrix.381. 

Stephmiibji        molano- 

pterui,  101. 

nigriceps.  302. 

071. 

Svlvi*  afflnia,  534. 

biilyraepus,  297. 

277. 

-^  bravicauiinU.,  418. 

oanipollw,  573. 

crepidatu*.  277. 

cun-ut^,  144,  278. 

mpLntratua,  fijl. 

416. 

hartlaubi,  67 1. 

de«!rti,651. 

ho^lul.t.u^  72. 

Stenia  «p.,  277. 

galatUidM.  :m 

LortaMiB,  278. 

kterua.  LW. 

—  oniestbeta.  206. 

kililnM»il.lie. 

nnglica,  88,  464. 

jcrdoni,  K>-2. 

mnrstilU,  flJl 

bergii.  197,  206. 

melauocffphsltt,  69, 

oupU.  30,  4114. 

651. 

tlo.igalli,  197, 206. 

niomiu,  17,  la 

4311,  rmt.  .175. 

myilecea.  18.  390. 

fuliginoM.    1»7 

nana.  651. 

506. 

—  nieoria,  277,  309. 

Bigmodiu  oanirepB,  308. 
tricolor,  684. 

THinuto,  87,  277, 

278. 

orphea,  17.  «9,  417, 

651. 

Siphia  nlbicilK  548. 

nerriB,  200. 

nieppelH,  17,  399. 

p.rTa.  5W. 

rufn.051. 

Sj»ur>  inquiew.  136. 

naliwrin,  651. 

Sit-igni  luWolti.  40(1. 

SticloepiEa      formou, 

eubalpina,    277, 

m. 

*K>1. 

488. 

SliiniiBtopB    noUbilifl, 

ajlvia,  325. 

SittclU  pilc^a,  140. 

14H. 

SjlrielU  bracbyura.  320, 

ItrisU,  382. 

Stilbopaar  kenricki,  121. 

417. 

llnvlcentri^,  .320. 

585.                          ' 
ruiilnlernlis,  .'Ul. 

Sympledca  braeliyplerus, 

SnutulatlypcaU,  44fi. 

Ulupomlii  nieliinops,  M9. 

iiigriwUia,  98. 

giicrmexles  bioolor.  399. 

Slropera  »rguta,  15B, 

cucnllalua,  300. 

— ixTi. 

poenaU,  fltt. 

J5a. 

fronlal«.5d. 

^mVutha,     166, 

flt^nrlior.  511. 

M. 

37R. 

lin.ni«tinB,301. 

—    gularlfcBO. 

SpIierotliureB  BaviTentrii, 

plumbea,  126, 156. 

—  pudioa,  60. 

371). 

Strii  cspenaiB,  576. 

.•^)Ti,i,iiHnluco,(WO,l»l. 

lijpoleucu*.  148. 

fliUDtoea,  27,  176, 

—  ..Tide.,!*,  072. 

221.  439,  570. 

137. 

kirchhoffi.  26, 

Spiloptila    olwnam,    15, 

27. 

Tai-liomii  parva,  10,356, 

17,  418. 

maciilata,  26, 

42",!,  588, 

fipiuetiu     ooroDfttiu, 

27.  439. 

T:icbjlrior.lii9    albioau- 

m. 

Struthide«cinere».l56. 

datu.,  221. 

Mrutbioaiwlrali«,517. 

557 

oLuicliiB,  470,  517. 

.■iOC. 

eubilinua,  406. 

Taiijiiptera  ajlvia,  384. 

-^    nioljbduphane*, 

Tectouoniia  denlUostrii, 

Si)r*o  bk'olor,  !<T2.  578. 

517. 

380. 

uulcliw,  12,  3U1). 

Slurnin  mslabarioa,  546. 

Biiperbua.  121. 

SluniupMtor  contra,  548. 

312. 

■MC. 

&4(i. 

sencgalu.,  313. 
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TemeiiucbuB  pagodarum, 

546 
Tephrocor}'8     blanfordi, 

071. 

cinerea,  573. 

Tephrodomis  pondioeri- 

anu8,  5d0. 
Terekia  cinerea,  597. 
Terenura  humeralis,  65. 

xnnthonota,  338. 

Terpei  phone      oristata, 

114,  332,  423. 
nigriceps,  332. 

—  paradisi,  549. 

perspicillata,  585. 

viridis,  332. 

Tetragonops    rhamphas- 

tinus,  218. 
Tetmptervx,  34,  39,  43, 
45, 49.  ' 

IMrudisea,  39,   40, 

42.  4<>,  49,  m. 

Tbalassornis   leuconota, 

H)6,  575,  581. 
Tlialurania    furcata    As- 

ail  is,  506. 
Thainnobia  cambaicnsis, 

551,  552,  553. 
cinnamomeiTentris, 

571. 
Thamnomanea    glaucua, 

64. 
Thainnopliilus    SDtbiops, 

64. 

—  doliatus  fraterouluB, 
506. 

immaculatus,  64. 

leiioonotuB.  63. 

inelanurus,  63. 

Thcristicus      branickii, 

TliiiUK'orys      novae-zea- 

laiulia*.  (M>7. 
TbripjulootoM     flaiiiinula- 

turt,  61. 
Tlihpiiis      t)ainn(piU8 

sch«M'nj*is.  r»40. 

8flnK'nsi9,  r»l(>. 

Tliri|M)i)liai;a     rliorrioi, 

guttulip<*ra.  6(>. 

ThryopIiiluH  baroni,  (U>2. 

Icueotie.  51 1 . 

ThrvothoruR  prifcii>ectu8 

caunMi!«ir*,  fHXV 
TinnuiuMilus  alo|)ox,  371. 

—  i»|mrvfrius.  222. 
Topara  ))olla  painpropta, 

(XiH. 
Totanus  calidrin,  87,  461. 
canMccnt,  580. 


Totantis  glareola,  597. 

hypoleucus,  876. 

nebularius,  597. 

oohropus,  278. 

stagnatilis,  462. 

Trachelotia  melanogaster, 

376. 
TrachylflBmus  elgonenns, 

636. 
Trachyphonus    arnaudi, 

636. 

boehmi,  1 13. 

elgonensb,  636. 

erythrooepbalus, 

636. 

goffini,  366. 

mai*garitatus,     24, 


399. 

Treron  calva,  368. 
Triohoglo88U8  cblorolepi* 

dolus,  385. 

novn^-hollandia?, 

384. 

Tricbolsiua    ansorgei, 
634. 

diadematum,  113. 

liirsiita,  365. 

lachrymosum,  634. 

massaicum,  635. 

stigmatothorax, 

634. 

Tringa  alpina,  277, 399. 

canutus,  351. 

crassirostris,  351. 

maciilata,  232. 

iiiinuta,  463. 

subarqiiata,     101, 

46:5. 
Tringoides     bypoleucuH, 

101,  376.  462. 

inaoularius,  232. 

Trocliocvrous  nitcns,  332. 
Troglodytes  aedon,  527. 

luusculus    olarus, 

50(). 

jmrvulus,  527. 

peninsularis.  .'M5. 


Trogon  atricolli.-*,  212. 

collar  is,  211. 

macnirus,  212. 

ptr?*«)iiatus,    211, 


rainonianiis,  212. 

viridis,  212. 

Turaciis    bartlaubi.    111, 

r)28. 

leuoolopliiis,  627. 

luaororliytieluis, 

m'2. 
l^irdinuliis     murimis, 

504. 


TurdiDUf  albipeotiiB,  90, 
94. 

bates!.  94. 

fulveMseos,  94, 318. 

gulariB,  318. 

Turdus  albiventer,  511. 

bocagii,  114. 

colombiamis,  942. 

OTotopesus,  511. 

elgonenais,  114. 

flayipet,  511. 

fumigatuB,  511. 

fiueatus,  168^  511. 

^ra7i,511. 

ignobilis,  611. 

good£^owi, 

ai2. 

ignobilis,  511. 

typious,  511. 

iliacus,  615. 

nierula,  155. 

nigrirostris,  342. 

obsourus,  515. 

obsoletus,  342. 

orientalia,  512. 

pelios,  95,  326. 

phceopygus,  511. 

pilaris,  155. 

saturatus,  90,  95. 

torquatua  alpestris, 

512. 
typicus,  512. 

xanthoHiyncbus, 

517. 

Turnix,  239. 

lepurana,  373. 

nana,  598. 

sylTnticiis,  239. 

—  varia,  205. 
Turtur    ainbiguu2s    2."», 

4Vu\ 

capicola,  573,  579. 

(Communis,  83,  4r»6, 

(r>6. 

decipiens.  25,  4<k>. 

lugens.  99, 

roHOogriseua,    25, 

2<>.  46(). 

soniitorquatua,  3G9, 


579. 


Hen^ileiisia,    26, 


369,  466,  573. 
turtur,  24.  466. 


vinaceus,  369. 

Tyinpanistria      tyin> 
pauistria,  92,  598. 


Upu(x>rtJ)ia  excelsior,  59« 
Upupa    africana,    571, 
577,  617. 
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Upupa   epopB,   23.  432, 


paUida,  23. 

erytnrorhynchus, 

433. 

-  minor,  618. 

yiridis,  434. 

Uneginthus  ojanogaster, 

573. 
Una  troile,  277. 
Urobrachya  media.  118. 

phoenioea,  118,  403. 

traverai,  118,  404. 

Uroohroma  hueti,  220. 

Btictopcera,  220. 

Uroloncha  cantans,  299. 

malabarica,    556, 

657. 

puDctulata,  556. 


UrospEitba  niartii,  210. 


Vanellus  vulgaris,  33, 87, 

145,  178. 
Yeniliomis  ceciliae,  505. 

negleotus,  605. 

orenooensis,  506. 

Vidua  ardens,  572,  579. 
•^—principalis,  11,  297, 

399,  572,  579,  583. 


Vidua  serena,  297. 
Vinago  oalva,  99,  368. 

nudirostris, 

98. 

deUlandi,  698. 

nudirostris,  98,  99. 

pytiriopsis,  99. 

waalia,  368. 


Vireo  insuland,  659. 
Vultur    raonachus,    29, 


Xanthura       offiruleo- 

oepbala,  339. 

cyanodorsalis,  339. 

Xenicopsis  anxius,  &)0. 
Xenooicbla    albigularis, 

317. 

flaTicollis,  31(J. 

indicator,  316. 

leucopleura,  31  (J. 

scandens,  318. 

serina,  318. 

simplex,  316. 

sjnoactjla,  93. 

Xenops  genibarbis,  61. 

rutilus,  61. 

Xenopsaris    albinucba, 

50(1 


Xiphocolaptes  orenooen 

sis,  506. 
promeropirhyncbus, 

63. 
Xipborhynchus    puobe- 

rani,  o3. 
trocliilirostris,  63. 


Zamelodia     ludoviciana, 

349. 
Zeledonia     coronata, 

505. 
Zodalia      tliaumasta, 

668. 
Zonicffintbus    oculatus, 

188. 
Zonogastris  melba,  684. 

soudanensis,  405. 

Zosterops,  661. 

erythropleura,  662. 

fc«,  617. 

flcedulina,  517. 

floridanus,  158. 

p)uldi.  141,  205. 

laponioa,  (Mi2. 

kmambangrsD,  158. 

palpebrosa,  486. 

sencgalensis,  289. 

virens,  672. 
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